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THE  FHTT-NINTH  ANNUAL  KEPORT 
SECRETARY 

State  Boakd  of  Agriccltuee. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represenlalwes  of  th*  Commonweaiih  of 

MassachuseUi. 

The  year  1911  has  been  a  very  hopeful  one  in  agriculture  in 
Massachusetts.  Notwithstanding  a  somewhat  unfavorable  sea- 
son, our  farmers  have  awakened  to  their  opportunities  to  a 
greater  degree  than  ever  before,  and  now  look  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  as  a  satisfactory  and  paying  proportion  rather 
than  a  losing  one,  as  has  been  the  tendency  in  past  years.  This 
has  been  due  to  the  development  of  special  lines  of  work,  notably 
apple  growing,  which  have  pointed  the  way  to  profit  and  pleas- 
ure through  spe<nalization  and  catering  to  our  home  markets. 
The  interest  in  apple  growing,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  that  in 
other  fruits,  has  shown  a  steady  and  sound  progress  since  its 
awakening  a  few  years  ago,  and  everywhere  more  attention  is 
being  paid  to  old  orchards,  too  long  neglected.  Thrifty  orchards 
are  being  increased  in  acreage  and  new  oneB  set  out  in  numeiv 
ous  instances. 

Another  factor  in  the  increased  interest  in  the  business  of 
fanning  in  Massachusetts  is  the  fact  that  capital  is  at  last  awake 
to  the  knowledge  that  here  in  New  England  we  have  the  best 
opportunity  for  investment  in  agricultural  property  of  any 
portion  of  the  United  States.    The  free  lands  of  the  vest  have 
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been  long  since  taken  up,  except  where  they  must  be  reclaimed 
by  irrigation,  and  capital  has  of  recent  years  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  high-priced  lands  in  the  west  and  northwest,  only  to 
find  that  the  opportunity  for  profit  was  diminished,  often  to 
the  vanishing  point,  by  the  high  prices  compelled  by  the  expense 
of  reclaiming  such  lands  and  brining  them  into  condition  to 
be  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  south  and  southwest 
have  had  their  turn  as  the  goal  of  the  capitalist  interested  in 
agriculture,  and  to-day  the  turn  of  Kew  England  has  come. 
It  is  apparent  that  at  present  prices,  or  indeed  any  prices  rea- 
sonably close  to  them,  agricultural  land  can  be  had  here,  often 
with  good  buildings  and  bearing  orchards,  at  prices  much  below 
those  of  other  sections.  Adding  this  to  the  advantage  given 
by  the  great  markets  which  lie  at  our  doors,  and  which  are  ours 
if  we  will  but  meet  them  by  supplying  the  grade  of  goods  called 
for,  makes  the  proposition  very  attractive  from  the  standpoint 
of  capital  seeking  investment  on  fanning  lines-  All  over  the 
New  England  States  you  will  fiml  men  who  have  recognized 
this,  have  already  located,  and  are  engaged  in  building  up  some 
sort  of  a  farm  business,  mo5t  often  along  some  line  of  fruit 
growing.  TTiis  has  stimulated  a  brisk  demand  for  farm  prop- 
erty, with  the  inevitable  result  that  our  farmers  have  come  to 
hold  their  property  at  higher  prices,  are  less  inclined  to  sell  and 
are  coming  to  believe,  most  often,  that  their  farms  are  worth  as 
much  to  them  as  to  others,  and  hence  to  take  a  more  hopeful 
view  of  the  business  from  every  angle. 

From  the  standpoint  of  crop  production  the  year  has  not 
been  an  especially  successful  one.  The  drought  of  midsummer, 
coming  as  it  did  for  the  third  successive  year,  and  with  soil 
moisture  well  depleted  and  streams  and  springs  tow,  had  a  bad 
effect  on  many  crops.  The  late  rains  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  remedy  this  condition,  and  with  reasonable  rainfall  another 
growing  season  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  anticipate  any 
further  evil  effects  from  the  drought  of  this  year.  The  com 
crop  suffered  espedally  from  the  drought,  its  development 
being  so  slow  that  many  fields  were  very  severely  injured  by 
the  frosts  of  mid-September,  although  they  did  not  come  at  an 
unusually  early  date.  Much  com  was  still  standing,  awaiting 
further  maturity,  and  was  often  rendered  valueless  for  grain  and 
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severely  injured  for  the  silo.  Pastures  suffered  severely  from 
the  drought,  and  feeding  at  the  barn  began  at  an  unusually 
early  date.  The  rains  came  too  late  to  cause  much  feed  to 
start  in  the  pastures,  and  the  only  effect  was  to  put  them  in 
good  condition  for  another  season.  These  factors,  combined 
with  the  short  hay  crop  and  the  high  prices  of  grain  and  hay, 
have  made  the  season  far  ^m  profitable  for  all  except  the  most 
careful  and  scientific  dairymen,  and  this  in  spite  of  prices  whidi 
averaged  well  for  the  year.  The  milk  contractors  made  a 
drastic  cut  in  prices  for  milk  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  so 
that  many  dairymen  sold  or  dried  off  their  cows,  thus  reducing 
the  amount  of  milk  produced,  and,  with  the  effects  of  the 
drought,  compelling  a  substantial  increase  later  in  the  season. 
This  experience  should  show  those  engaged  in  handling  milk 
that  it  is  not  to  their  advantage  to  force  the  price  of  milk  below 
the  point  of  reasonable  profit  to  the  farmer.  Cows  were  gen- 
erally lower  in  price  at  the  farm,  though  there  was  not  a  cor- 
responding drop  in  prices  at  points  where  milch  cows  were 
offered  for  sale  to  those  farmers  who  rely  on  purchase  to  supply 
their  herds. 

Apples  were  a  light  crop  in  most  sections,  but  unu.sually  fair 
and  free  from  blemishes,  due  largely  to  the  increased  care 
given  them  in  the  way  of  spraying,  fertilization,  cultivation 
and  pruning.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  spraying  done  in 
the  State  b  notable,  there  being  many  sections  where  the  farmer 
who  does  not  spray  is  the  exception,  whereas  a  few  years  ago 
the  reverse  was  the  case.  Many  young  orchards  have  been 
set  out,  either  independently  or  with  older  orchards,  and  with 
proper  care  there  is  no  better  investment  at  present.  In  fact  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  opportunity  offered  by  apple  raising  is 
greater  than  that  in  any  other  line  of  agriculture  and  greater 
than  that  in  almost  any  line  of  manufacturing. 

Market  gardeners  in  general  did  very  well  during  the  year, 
for  the  increased  price  received  for  most  crops  made  up  for  the 
shortage  in  yield.  Those  market  gardeners  who  practised  some 
system  of  overhead  irrigation  were  especially  successful,  keep- 
ing'their  yields  well  up  to  the  normal,  and  this  line  of  work  is 
increasing  with  every  year.  Onions  were  a  light  crop,  but 
brought  good  prices,  though  hardly  high  enough  to  offset  the 
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lo33  in  yield.  Tobacco  was  a  good  crop,  well  secured,  racept 
where  danmged  by  frost,  there  being  an  unusual  amount  suffer- 
ing in  this  way.  Prices,  as  far  as  recorded,  ruled  high.  Cran- 
berries were  a  light  crop,  with  high  prices.  The  prices  for 
poultry  and  eggs  ruled  high  throughout  the  year,  fresh  eggs 
being  especially  profitable  during  the  winter  season,  and  despite 
the  high  prices  of  grain  our  poultrymen  must  have  had  a  suc- 
cessful season. 

LEOrSLATION  OF  1911. 
The  recommendations  of  this  Board  for  legislation  were  well 
received  by  the  Legislature  of  1911,  considered  as  a  whole.  As 
a  result  of  the  session  the  appropriation  for  extra  clerical  assist- 
ance and  lectures  before  the  Board  was  increased  from$800to 
$1,600;  the  work  of  apiary  inspection  was  placed  on  a  perma- 
nent basis-,  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000;  the  reprint- 
ing of  the  farm  catalogue  was  provided  for,  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,500;  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  killing  of  wild  deer 
remained  as  in  the  year  previous;  the  appropriation  for  the 
dissemination  of  useful  information  in  agriculture  was  increased 
$1,000;  and  a  special  resolve  was  passed  increasing  the  powers 
of  the  State  Inspector  of  Nurseries,  and  making  a  total  appro- 
priation for  the  work  of  $12,000.  The  only  recommendations 
of  the  Board  which  did  not  result  in  more  or  less  complete  favor- 
able legislation  were  those  providing  for  a  law  authorizing  local 
boards  of  health  to  issue  permits  for  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream, 
and  to  make  regulations  governing  its  production,  transporta- 
tion and  sale,  which  passed  the  LeRislature  and  was  vetoe<i  by 
the  Governor;  that  placing  the  work  of  the  cattle  bureau  under 
the  Board  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name;  and  the  bill  introduced  by 
special  vote  of  the  Board  at  its  annual  meeting  to  provide  for  a 
consulting  orchardist.  Other  acts  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
were  passed,  or  failed  of  passage,  and  will  be  taken  up  under 
the  proper  headings. 

MtLK  Legislatiok. 

There  was  very  little  put  upon  the  statute  books  at  the  last 

session  in  the  way  of  milk  legislation,  though  seldom  has  there 

been  a  year  when  so  much  was  attempted.     The  most  important 

measure  of  the  year  which  failed  of  passage  because  of  the 
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executive  veto  was  the  so-called  Ellis  milk  bill.  This  was  a 
most  pernicious  measure,  providing  as  it  did  for  inspection  of 
milk  producers  in  Massachusetts,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
secretary,  and  that  of  many  others  perhaps  better  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  leg^  effect  of  the  bill,  utterly  failing 
to  properly  provide  for  like  inspection  for  the  milk  producers 
of  other  States.  In  addition  there  were  numerous  objections 
to  the  bill  in  question,  notably  that  it  provided  for  inspection 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolitan  district  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  the  whole  State,  producers  as  well  as 
consumers;  provided  a  uniform  system  of  inspection  through- 
out the  State,  regardless  of  the  needs  of  various  communities, 
which  differ  as  their  supplies  differ;  and  placed  too  much  stress 
on  the  inspection  of  bams  and  equipment,  on  the  theory,  long 
«nce  exploded,  that  these  are  controlling  factors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  clean  irulk.  As  has  been  shown  again  and  again,  the 
man  i^  the  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  clean  milk.  A  clean 
man  can  make  clean  milk  under  adverse  conditions,  and  a  dirty 
man  can  never  make  clean  milk,  no  matter  what  his  equipment 
may  be.  The  proponents  of  this  bill  should  stop  to  consider 
that  more  can  be  done  to  induce  dairy  farmers  to  make  clean 
milk  by  ofi^ering  legitimate  rewards  than  can  be  done  by  beating 
them  over  their  heads  with  the  inspection  club  or  any  other. 
The  call  for  a  uniform  standard  of  inspection  is  also  based  on 
wrong  premises.  There  should  be  no  uniform  standard  of 
inspection.  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  standard  applicable 
to  Boston  would  not  do  at  all  for  Brockton  or  Worcester,  while 
the  standard  for  those  cities  might  not  be  at  all  suited  to  the 
needs  of  towns  like  Greenfield  or  Westfield.  What  is  really 
wanted  b  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  inspecting  bodies,  not 
a  uniform  system  of  inspection  with  the  same  number  of  parties 
at  work. 

In  spite  of  these  very  manifest  objections,  which  were  all 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committees  who  had  the  bill 
under  consideration  and  of  the  Legislature  as  a  whole,  the  bill, 
which  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the 
dairy  industry  of  Massachusetts,  was  duly  passed  by  both 
branches,  and  only  prevented  from  becoming  a  law  by  the  veto 
of  the  Governor.    This  bill  was  very  persistently,  skillfully  and 
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expensively  lobbied,  though  along  perfectly  legitimate  lines, 
and  every  means  possible  taken  to  doud  the  issue.  This  Board 
protested  against  its  receiving  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
approved  his  action  in  vetoing  it,  and  requested  the  Legislature 
to  sustain  the  veto,  which  result  was  duly  brought  about. 

This  Board  is  as  desirous  of  seeing  the  milk' supply  improved 
as  is  any  other  body  of  good  citizens,  but  our  method  is  not 
that  of  the  supporters  of  the  so-called  Ellis  milk  bill.  We 
recommended  last  year  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  placing  of  the 
inspection  of  the  production,  transportation  and  sale  of  milk 
and  cream  in  the  hands  of  local  boards  of  health,  with  authority 
to  issue  permits  for  such  sale  and  to  forbid  the  sale  of  any  milk 
or  cream  produced,  transported  or  kept  under  conditions  not 
approved  by  said  boards  of  health.  Thb  allows  for  full  inspec- 
tion by  the  body  most  interested,  namely,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  who  are  to  consume  the  milk  in  question,  and  these 
local  boards  of  health  are  more  closely  in  touch  with  and  in  better 
sympathy  with  their  milk  producers  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion can  be.  Further,  it  puts  the  expense  where  it  belongs,  — 
on  the  commtmity  which  is  to  receive  the  benefit 

The  Board,  at  its  special  meeting,  at  Barre,  December  5, 
endorsed  and  reafiinned  this  bill,  with  the  amendment  that 
the  State  Board  of  Health  act  as  a  board  of  appeal  in  cases  of 
dispute,  and  I  accordingly  again  recommend  its  passage. 

Legislative  Plans  for  1912. 

At  the  special  meeting  at  Barre  several  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  were  brought  forward,  and,  after 
discussion,  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  with  instruc- 
tions to  consider  the  matter  of  appropriations  for  new  lines  of 
work  and  increased  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  Board 
and  the  agricultural  societies,  draft  bilb  for  the  same,  and  report 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  executive  committee 
met  as  instructed  and  drafted  three  bills,  which  they  will  present 
for  your  consideration. 

1.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  $200  in  the  bounty 
received  by  the  agricultural  societies,  to  be  used  for  premiums 
and  gratuities  for  farm  crops,  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  by 
children  and  youths. 
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2.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  annually, 
to  be  used  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  by  holding 
special  shows,  either  by  the  Board  or  other  organizations,  in 
demonstrations,  agents,  literature  and  otherwise. 

3.  A  bill,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Board  at  the 
summer  meeting  at  Concord,  to  appropriate  $25,000  annually 
for  the  encouragement  of  dairying,  by  offering  prizes  for  the 
best  kept  bams,  lowest  bacteria  comit  in  milk,  best  quality  of 
milk,  for  holding  demonstrations,  for  agents,  literature  and 
otherwise  for  the  encouragement  of  dairying. 

The  last-named  bill  is  drawn  for  the  special  purpose  of  trying,  . 
in  a  practical  manner,  to  bring  about  the  production  of  clean 
milk  by  encouraging  the  dairyman  in  its  production  rather  than 
by  discoura^ng  him  in  the  production  of  all  milk.  Based  on 
the  behef  that  education  and  encouragement  will  do  more  than 
unfriendly  inspection,  it  is  sound  in  principle  and  should  be  of 
great  value  to  both  producers  and  consumers.  The  first  two 
bills  are  self-explanatory  and  designed  for  the  general  eacoup- 
agement  of  agriculture.  That  to  increase  the  bounty  received 
by  the  agricultural  societies  looks  to  the  upbuilding  of  agricul- 
ture by  interesting  children  and  young  people  in  its  processes, 
and  goes  to  the  foundation  of  the  question,  "  How  shall  we  keep 
our  boys  on  the  farm?"  ITiese  propositions  have  my  hearty 
approval,  and  I  recommend  their  passage  by  the  Le^slature. 

Other  bilb  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  have  been 
drafted  by  your  secretary  and  will  be  called  to  your  attention 
under  the  proper  headings. 

Work  op  the  Office. 
The  work  of  the  office  has  proceeded  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  during  the  year,  but  new  work  has  come  upon  us  to 
such  an  extent  that,  in  spite  of  a  larger  regular  office  force, 
much  of  the  spedal  work  which  it  was  hoped  to  accomplish  dur- 
ing the  year  has  been  obliged  to  go  over  into  the  future.  Much 
has  been  done  in  bringing  the  library  into  a  systematic  condi- 
tion, but  the  main  work  of  catalogiung  and  numbering  still 
remains  to  be  done.  The  librarian  has  arranged  a  system 
whereby  all  matter  received  is  tabulated  and  a  record  kept,  so 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  library  to  again  (all  into  the 
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coDcUtioD  in  which  he  found  it.  All  of  the  matter  which  was 
out  of  place  on  our  shelves  has  been  di^iosed  of,  either  by  send- 
ing to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  the  State  Library 
or  the  public  document  room,  and  we  now  have  a  compact  work- 
ing agricultural  Bbrary.  Tlie  correspondence  of  the  year  is  the 
largest  of  any  year  in  the  history  of  the- Board;  more  documents 
have  been  printed  and  distributed,  and  various  new  lines  of 
work  have  been  taken  up  and  developed,  so  that  the  year  has 
been  an  exceedingly  busy  one.  Miss  Grace  C.  Hall  of  Somerville 
was  provisionally  appointed  assistant  librarian  on  November 
.  24,  after  having  assisted  us  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  under  authority  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  there 
being  no  one  on  the  list  with  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the 
position.  The  assistant  librarian,  in  addition  to  her  duties  in 
connection  with  the  library,  is  engaged  in  general  office  work, 
in  stenography,  typewriting  and  multigraphing.  This  work 
constantly  increases  and  tends  more  and  more  to  encroach  upon 
the  library  work.  With  present  plans  and  tendencies  it  is  only 
a  question  of  a  short  time  when  more  help  will  be  needed  in  the 
office  and  another  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  extra  clerical 
assistance  necessary. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  our  appropriation  for  inadental 
and  contingent  expenses  in  the  office  proved  insufficient  to 
cover  the  necessary  items,  and  bills  had  to  be  carried  over  into 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  was  the  more  remarkable  as  nothing 
was  expended  for  binding  pamphlets  and  reports  during  the 
year,  an  expense  always  borne  from  this  appropriation.  There 
b  much  binding  that  should  be  done  if  the  library  is  to  be  kept 
up  to  the  proper  standard  of  usefulness,  and  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  amount  required  for  stamps,  suppUes,  etc.,  will 
decrease.  I  have,  therefore,  in  my  estimates  for  the  year  asked 
that  the  appropriation  be  increased  from  $1,100  to  $1,500  per 
annum,  ^nd  would  recommend  that  the  Board  instruct  its  com- 
mittee on  legislation  to  appear  before  the  Le^sUture  and  uige 
the  necessity  for  this  increase. 

A  matter  has  ari^n  recently  that  threatens  to  seriously  cripple 
the  work  of  the  Board,  namely,  the  application  of  the  chief  ot 
the  Cattle  Bureau  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  more 
space,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  that  the 
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room  now  used  as  the  private  office  of  the  Board  and  its  secre- 
taiy  be  taken  for  this  purpose.  This  request  was  apparently 
granted,  and  the  suggestion  approved  by  the  Goveraor's  Coun- 
cil, but  it  has  developed  that  their  action  was  not  definite  and 
the  matter  b  still  in  abeyance.  Should  this  room  be  taken  from 
us  we  will  be  left  without  a  room  for  committee  meetings,  the 
secretary  will  be  obliged  to-discuss  all  business,  no  matter  what 
its  nature,  in  the  hearing  of  any  one  who  may  be  in  the  office, 
Room  136  will  be  unduly  crowded  and  the  work  of  the  Board 
greatly  hampered.  This  proposition  came  upon  us  without  warn- 
ing. The  visit  of  inspection  to  the  office  came  at  a  time  while 
the  winter  meeting,  at  Barre,  was  in  progress,  and  through  lack 
of  explanation  the  rights  of  the  Board  were,  perhaps,  not  suffi- 
ciently considered.  As  the  force  regularly  at  work  in  this  office 
is  in  excess  of  that  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the  Cattle  Bureau 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  as  his  receiving  the  room 
now  used  as  our  private  office,  in  addition  to  his  present  quar- 
ters, would  give  him  more  floor  space  than  would  be  left  to  the 
Board,  and  also  a  private  office,  while  the  Board  would  have  no 
place  usable  for  that  purpose,  the  injustice  of  the  proposal  is 
evident.  I  recommend  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
executive  committee,  with  power  to  act. 

Wild  Deer, 
The  great  damage  done  to  agriculture  by  wild  deer  continues 
in  about  the  same  measure  as  in  the  past,  their  greatest  menace 
being  to  young  orchards,  which  some  farmers  find  it  impossible 
to  bring  into  bearing  age  because  of  these  creatures.  They  are 
also  very  troublesome  in  nurseries  and  market  gardens  in  some 
sections,  while  the  damage  done  by  them  to  the  regular  farm 
crops  and  fanners'  gardens  is  of  great  importance.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  selectmen  and  arbitrators  who  fix  the  damage  done 
by  deer  is  to  place  it  too  low,  especially  when  fruit  trees  are  in 
question.  Therefore  it  would  be  desirable  if  these  creatures 
could  be  entirely  eliminated.  This  seems  impossible,  and  the 
present  law,  allowing  the  farmer  to  shoot  them,  when  doing 
damage  to  his  crops,  with  any  weapon,  and  giving  a  short  open 
season,  with  the  shotgun,  in  the  five  western  counties,  is  fairly 
satisfactory.    Repeal  or  change  will  probably  be  sought,  on 
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grounds  of  sentiment,  but  should  not  prevail  in  the  face  of  the 
manifest  interest  of  the  farmer  in  the  matter.  The  Conmiission 
on  Fisheries  and  Game  gives  the  number  of  deer  killed  during 
1910,  doing  damage  in  crops,  as  327;  during  the  open  season, 
1,281;  total,  1,608.  In  1911  the  numbers  were,  doing  damage 
in  crops,  230;  during  the  open  season,  1,269;  total,  1,499;  or 
109  less  than  in  1910.  This  shows'that  the  number  of  deer  in 
the  State  is  probably  not  increasing,  a  gain  to  agriculture.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  Board  instruct  its  secretary  and 
committee  on  legislation  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  repeal  the 
present  law  in  relation  to  wild  deer,  or  to  amend  the  said  law 
along  lines  that  would  afford  greater  protection  to  these  animals. 

Changes  in  th£  Board. 
Tlje  changes  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  during  the  year 
came  about  entirely  throu^  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
various  members.  Members  retiring  because  of  expiration  of 
terms  of  service  are :  Charles  E.  Ward,  after  nearly  four  years 
of  service;  J.  J.  Mason  of  the  Amesbuiy  and  Salisbury  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society,  after  twelve  years  of  service; 
Frank  P.  Newkirk  of  the  Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden 
Agricultural  Society,  after  three  years  of  service,  but  appointed 
by  the  Governor  in  place  of  Mr,  Ward;  Henry  A,  Turner  of  the 
Hingham  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  after  three 
years'of  service  representing  that  society;  L.  J.  Northup  of  the 
Hoosac  Valley  Agricultural  Society,  after  three  years  of  service; 
N.  B.  Turner  of  the  Housatonic  Agricultural  Society,  after 
three  years  of  service;  and  John  S.  Appletou  of  the  Nantucket 
Agricultural  Society,  after  three  years  of  service. 

Meetings  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  held  its  annual  summer  field  meeting  at  Concord 
on  July  25,  1911.  A  lecture  on  asparagus  growing,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  experiments  on  asparagus  at  the  asparagus 
branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Preseott,  while  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler, 
director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
gave  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting  paper  on  alfalfa 
growing.    The  attendance  was  good  despite  the  extreme  heat. ' 
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The  public  winter  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  Baire, 
with  the  Worcester  County  West  Agricultural  Sodety,  on 
December  5,  6  and  7.  The  program  was  an  unusually  fine  one 
and  the  lectures  and  discussions  of  much  interest  and  value. 
The  lectures,  with  the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  discussions, 
are  printed  in  this  volume.  The  agricultural  society  and  the 
citizens  of  Barre  gave  an  informal  reception  to  the  Board  and 
its  guests,  which  was  much  enjoyed. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Board  was  hel(l  at  Bos- 
ton on  Januaiy  10  and  11.  Special  business  meetings  were  held 
at  Concord  and  Barre,  in  connection  with  the  summer  and  winter 
meetings,  and  at  Boston  on  May  3.  At  the  latter  meeting  the 
by-laws  of  the  Board  were  thoroughly  revised,  especially  a9  to 
the  committees  of  the  Board. 

Agricultural  Societies. 
The  fairs  of  these  societies  were  certainly  successful  from  an 
artistic  and  educational  standpoint.  These  exhibitions  are 
growing  better  each  year  and  are  well  worthy  of  the  support 
they  receive  from  the  State  and  the  interest  they  create,  in 
those  who  attend  them.  A  feature  or  department  of  growing 
importance  is  that  of  exhibits  by  children  and  youths.  Many 
societies  are  paying  special  attention  to  this  line  of  work,  and 
it  is  with  a  view  to  encourage  them  and  others  that  the  Board 
introduces  the  bill  to  increase  the  bounty  for  that  purpose.  In 
a  financial  way  a  number  of  the  sodeties  were  handicapped  by 
unfavorable  weather,  but  most  of  them  made  a  little  money  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  following  figures  may  be  of  interest,  as 
illustrative  of  the  standing  and  work  of  the  societies. 

Total  amount  originally  raised  by  contribution,  .   Sldl,413  24 

Total  aasetB,  1911, 1,232,87186 

Amount  paid  bub  for  premiums  and  gratuities,  1911,  not 

including  puraes  for  trotting, 38,375  29 

Tot^  memberahip, 23,607 

Number  of  persons  receivii^  premiums  and  gratuities,    .        .       5,431 

The  societies  responded  generously  to  the  request  of  the 
Board  for  assistance  for  the  New  England  Fruit  Show,  and  theu- 
contributions  were  once  more  of  material  assistance.    I  would 
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recommend  that  the  Board  make  the  same  request  for  assistance 
for  the  New  England  Com  Exposition,  if  it  shall  hold  an  exhibi- 
tion during  the  current  year, 

Farmers'  iNSTrruTEs. 

The  institute  work  has  been  as  successful  as  usual  during  the 
year.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  meetings  have  been  held, 
with  192. sessions.  All  the  societies  held  3  or  more  meetings, 
except  the  Hoosac  Valley  Agricultural  Society,  which  was 
excused  from  holding  more  than  2,  Ten  societies  held  4  or 
more  meetings,  and  21  institutes  were  held  with  oi^nizations 
other  than  agricultural  societies.  The  attendance  for  the  year 
was  very  good,  averaging  126,  as  against  110  last  year,  137  in 
1909,  111  in  1908,  118  in  1907,  127  in  1906,  125  in  1905,  and 
figures  ranging  from  94  in  1899  to  109  in  1904  for  previous  years. 

Tlie  list  of  speakers  was  carefully  revised  by  the  committee 
on  institutes  and  public  meetings,  and  we  have  as  strong  a  list 
of  speakers  as  is  available  for  any  State  in  the  country.  No 
circuits  have  been  arranged  for  the  coming  winter,  but  Dr. 
Geo.  M.  Twitchell,  of  Auburn,  Me.,  will  be  in  Boston  for  a 
period  of  about  six  weeks,  and  will  be  available  at  any  time 
during  that  period.  Your  secretary  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers, 
at  Columbus,  O.,  early  in  November,  the  same  being  an  inter- 
esting and  profitable  session. 

The  appropriation  for  the  "dissemination  of  useful  informa- 
tion in  agriculture"  was  increased  $1,000  in  1910,  and  this 
increase  proved  barely  sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses,  the 
appropriation  being  entirely  exhausted.  Much  beside  institute 
work  is  paid  for  from  this  appropriation,  including  bulletins, 
crop  reports,  nature  leaflets,  etc.  These  are  continually  being 
exhausted  and  new  editions  must  be  printed,  so  that  the  work 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  appropriation.  I  have  included 
an  increase  of  $1,000  for  this  purpose  in  my  estimates  for  the 
year.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  present  a  bill  to  the  Legis- 
lature, but  I  recommend  that  the  Board  instruct  its  committee 
on  legislation  to  appear  before  the  Le^slature  and  urge  the 
necessity  of  this  increase. 
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Apiary  Inspection. 
The  office  of  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries  was  created  in  1910, 
with  a  trial  appropriation,  and  the  office  and  work  made  perma- 
nent by  the  Legislature  of  1911,  with  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $2,000.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  faithfully  and  earn- 
estly during  the  year,  with  excellent  results.  The  importance 
of  this  question  to  the  horticulturist  and  vine  grower  is  just 
be^nning  to  he  recognized,  and  many  more  people  now  undei^ 
stand  the  importance  of  bees  and  the  necessity  for  their  preserva- 
tion in  the  community  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  The 
work  this  year  has  been  pushed  in  the  centers  of  bee  keeping 
and  the  surrounding  territory  and  has  been  most  successful. 
It  is  hoped  to  cover  the  State  before  the  close  of  another  year, 
and  in  any  event  the  territory  left  uninspected  at  the  close  of 
1912  will  be  of  comparatively  little  importance  from  the  bee- 
keeping standpoint. 

Nursery  Inspecfion. 
The  work  of  nursery  inspection  has  reached  a  point  where 
something  definite  and  permanent  must  be  done  if  this  great 
industry,  with  an  annual  turnover  of  $2,000,000,  is  to  be  saved 
to  the  Commonwealth.  The  Legislature  of  1911  recognized  this 
to  a  certain  degree  by  appropriating  $10,000  additional  for  the 
work  by  a  special  resolve,  increasing  the  powers  of  the  State 
Nursery  Inspector.  This  sum,  with  the  regular  appropriation 
of  $2,000,  was  just  sufficient  to  get  through  the  work  of  the 
year,  and  with  the  work  on  an  annual  basis  would  be  inadequate. 
Further,  the  additional  powers  conferred  upon  the  Nursery 
Inspector  in  this  resolve  should  be  made  permanent  if  the  work 
is  to  be  carried  on  satisfactorily.  The  spread  and  prevalence 
of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  makes  it  necessary  to  make 
an  examination  in  the  fall  as  well  as  in  the  spring,  when  the 
stock  is  inspected  for  the  San  Jos€  scale,  and  requires  a  large 
force  of  trained  men.  These  are  secured  from  the  gj-psy-moth 
force  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Any 
failure  to  make  this  inspection  as  thorough  as  possible  would 
result  in  the  exclusion  of  our  nursery  products  from  the  States 
that  are  now  our  most  valuable  customers.    I  recommend  that 
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the  Board  present  a  bill  to  the  Legislature  enacting  a  new  nur- 
sery-inspection law,  which  will  be  more  generally  satisfactory, 
and  putting  the  work  on  a  permanent  basis,  with  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $15,000. 

Dairy  Bureau. 
The  work  of  the  Dairy  Bureau  has  been  carried  on  along  the 
usual  lines  and  with  the  usual  success.  The  inspection  and 
detective  work  of  the  Bureau  have  been  characterized  by  firm- 
ness, justice  and  energy,  so  that  the  usual  high  standard  of  num- 
ber of  cases  in  court,  convictions  obtained  and  fines  imposed 
has  been  fufly  maintained.  The  details  of  the  work  are  given 
in  the  annual  report  of  its  general  agent. 

Cattle  Bureau. 
The  work  of  the  Cattle  Bureau  is  so  far  independent  that 
comment  on  it  in  this  report  is  not  proper.  This  work  should 
be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  this  Board.  It  falls 
naturally  under  the  province  of  the  Board,  and  should  never 
have  been  established  on  dn  independent  basis,  and  the  time 
has  come  when  the  mistake  of  the  past  should  be  rectified.  Thb 
is  no  reflection  on  the  chief  of  the  Cattle  Bureau  or  his  methods, 
but  a  simple  statement  of  what  should  be  done  to  simplify  and 
co-ordinate  the  work  regarding  agriculture  carried  on  by  the 
State.  I  would  recommend  that  the  Board  present  to  the 
Legislature  a  bill  placing  the  work  of  the  Cattle  Bureau  under 
its  direction  and  control. 


State  Fokester. 
The  State  Forester  will  report  to  you  verbally,  and  his  formal 
report  will  be  printed  in  "Agriculture  of  Massachusetts"  for- 
1911.  The  year  has  been  a  trj-ing  one  in  many  ways  for  the 
State  Forester,  but  he  has  come  through  it  with  bis  prestige 
undiminished  and  his  usefulness  unimpaired.  I  have  nothing 
but  good  words  to  say  of  his  work  and  that  of  his  assistants, 
and  feel  it  to  be  worthy  of  the  hearty  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Board. 
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State  Ornithologist. 

The  State  Ornithologist  has  been  one  of  the  busiest  members 
of  our  force.  There  is  hardly  an  hour  of  the  day  when  he  has 
not  some  caller  interested  in  birds  and  their  protection.  His 
main  activity  has  been  centered  on  the  history  of  game  birds, 
shore  birds  and  wild  fowl,  which  he  is  preparing  and  which  will 
be  issued  within  a  short  time.  His  plans  were  well  in  hand  to 
have  the  report  out  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  shortly  be  available  for  distribution.  It  will 
equal  in  importance  and  interest  his  earlier  work  on  "  Useful 
Birds  and  their  Protection."  When  the  importance  and  value 
of  these  two  books  is  considered,  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation 
establishing  the  office  of  State  Ornithologist  is  thoroughly  vindi- 
cated. The  time  has  come  when  something  must  be  done  if  the 
present  incumbent  is  to  be  retained  in  Massachusetts.  Other 
States  and  the  United  States  government  are  reaching  out  for 
him,  with  attractive  offers,  and  his  salary  should  be  increased  to 
a  jiving  wage,  so  that  he  may  be  kept  here  and  the  credit  of  his 
work  reaped  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  Board  present  a  bill  to  the  Legislature 
increasing  the  salary  of  the  State  Ornithologist  to  $2,000  per 
annum. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

The  college  was  unusually  successful  in  the  matter  of  appro- 
priations during  the  session  of  1911,  and  the  work  of  develop- 
ment has  proceeded  without  check.  Continued  generous  sup- 
port b  deserved  by  the  institution,  which  is  growing  in  numbers 
and  usefulness  with  every  year,  but  if  it  is  felt  that  everything 
asked  cannot  be  given  I  would  suggest  that  curtailment  should 
not  come  along  the  lines  of  strictly  collegiate  effort.  The  col- 
lege must  be  maintained  as  a  college  and  will  find  its  best 
development  and  greatest  usefulness  along  collegiate  lines, 

Tbe  New  England  Fruit  Show, 

The  second  show  of  this  organization  was  an  even  greater 

success  than  that  of  1909,    Tlie  Board  assisted  the  show  by 

furnishing  an  expert  apple  packer  from  Oregon  to  demonstrate 

the  best  methods  of  box  packing  to  those  interested,  and  the 
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agricultural  societies  assisted  by  generous  cash  contributions. 
The  State  exhibits  were  an  especially  attractive  feature,  and 
the  plate  collections,  barrels  and  boxes  of  fruit  shown  were  of 
a  high  order  of  excellence.  The  public  interest  was  greater 
than  two  years  ago,  showing  that  the  New  England  apple  b 
making  its  way  into  favor  with  rapid  strides,  and  that  the  apple 
growers,  as  a  class,  are  extremely  wide  awake  and  up  to  date 
in  their  methods.  The  difficulty  of  financing  such  shows  as 
this  and  the  New  England  Corn  Exposition  would  be  largely 
overcome  if  the  appropriation  asked  for  this  line  of  work,  by 
vote  of  the  executive  committee,  should  be  granted. 

MASSACHUSETirS  CORN  SUOW. 

This  show  was  held  at  Springfield  in  November,  and  was  an 
excellent  one,  considering  the  unfavorable  season  and  com- 
paratively small  prize  list.  The  first  factor  was  probably  not 
of  as  much  importance  as  might  be  supposed,  as  those  growers 
who  exhibit  at  corn  shows  undoubtedly  had  their  crops  in  such 
condition  that  they  were  harvested  before  the  frosts  of  mid- 
September. 

New  E^fGLAND  Corn  ExposmoN  op  1912. 
This  organization  proposes  to  repeat  the  show  held  at 
Worcester  in  1910  by  an  exhibition  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, the  coming  winter.  The  interest  in  com  growing  continues 
unabated,  and  we  can  well  look  for  a  better  show  than  the  first 
one  held.  This  Board  offers  its  hearty  support  and  co-opera- 
tion, especially  valuable  should  the  bill  previously  referred  to 
become  a  law.  If  the  agricultural  societies  continue  to  assist 
by  their  contribudons  the  success  of  the  show  would  seem  to  be 
assured. 

American  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition. 
This  exposition  was  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden  early  in 
November,  being  promoted  largely  by  the  railroads  of  the  coud- 
tiy  for  the  display  of  agricultural  products  and  the  advertising 
of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  sections  through  which  they 
passed.  The  New  England  roads  bought  space  for  a  New  Eng- 
land exhibit  and  called  upon  the  agricultural  departments  of 
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the  various  States  to  provide  such  an  exhibit.  Acting  on  recom- 
mendation from  your  secretary,  Massachusetts  appropriated 
Sl.OOO  for  her  share  in  the  exhibit.  I^e  other  New  England 
States  promised  assistance,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  project 
would  be  amply  financed.  The  burden  was  finally  borne  in  the 
main  by  this  State.  Vermont  did  all  that  she  promised,  con- 
tributmg  between  $250  and  $300,  and  fumisfaing  an  excellent 
exhibit  of  maple  sugar.  Rhode  Island  contributed  $50  to  the 
general  expenses.  Maine  contributed  $75,  and  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral Railroad  sent  on  a  few  boxes  of  seed  potatoes.  Connecticut 
furnished  an  exhibit  of  tobacco  and  paid  the  freight  and  cartage 
charges  on  the  same.  New  Hampshire  had  no  share  in  the 
exhibit.  Your  secretary's  expenses  for  travel  and  necessary 
.expenses  were  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose, 
and  $1,016.98  was  expended  in  the  preparation  and  showing  of 
the  exhibit,  the  slight  overdraft  being  allowed  by  the  Auditor. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Massachusetts'  share  in  the  exhi- 
bition was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  all  the  other  New 
England  States  combined. 

A  great  deal  of  labor  was  involved  in  preparing  the  exhibit, 
shipping  to  New  York,  setting  up  and  attendance,  and  more  of 
care  and  planning.  The  result  was  very  gratifying,  the  general 
feeling  being  that  New  England  had  far  eclipsed  the  west  in 
her  showing  of  agricultural  products.  Tlie  backbone  of  the 
exhibit  was  composed  of  New  England  apples,  the  best  fruit 
from  the  New  England  Fruit  Show  being  sent  to  New  York. 
The  50  boxes  of  Mcintosh  Reds  purchased  from  Mr.  A.  A. 
Marshall  of  Fitcfabm^,  Mass.,  were  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  finest  apples  in  the  garden,  and  much  regret  was  expressed 
that  they  had  not  been  entered  for  the  sweepstakes  prize  of 
$500,  which  they  would  probably  have  won  if  entered  in  the 
name  of  the  owner.  This  was  flanked  on  one  hand  by  the 
tobacco  exhibit  from  Connecticut  and  the  maple-sugar  exhibit 
from  Vermont.  The  latter  was  particularly  ingenious  and 
pleasing.  On  the  other  side  was  an  exhibit  of  vegetables  fur- 
nished by  the  Boston  Market  Gardeners'  Association,  which 
was  held  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  exhibit  of  these 
products  ever  shown  anywhere.  Other  articles  shown  were 
com,  cranberries  and  seed  potatoes.     Ross  Bros,  of  Worcester 
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were  awarded  a  special  ribbon  for  the  best  exhibit  of  Flint  com. 
Some  of  the  exhibitors  from  other  sections  spent  as  much  as 
$40,000  on  their  exhibits,  and  New  York  had  over  $12,000  avail- 
able, but  if  the  crowds  around  the  New  England  booth  and  the 
expressions  of  satisfaction  heard  wa^  any  indicaticm,  the  general 
feeling  was  that  our  exhibit  was  the  best  of  all.  The  result  was 
well  worth  the  effort  involved,  as  the  exposition  was  designed 
primarily  to  interest  New  York  capital  in  western  agricultural 
opportunities,  and  those  who  viated  the  garden  were  ^own 
that  their  best  opportunity  lay  nearer  at  home,  namely,  among 
the  New  England  hills.  Mr.  P.  M.  Harwood  had  chai^  of  the 
exhibit  and  labored  enthu^asdcally  and  effectively  to  make  it 
a  sucoesa.  Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  secretaries  and 
commissioners  <^  agriculture  of  the  States  that  assisted;  to 
R033  Bros,  of  Worcester;  to  H.  F,  Hall,  president  of  the  Boston 
Market  Gardeners'  Association;  to  G.  A.  Drew,  manager  of 
Conyers  farm,  Greenwich,  Comi.;  to  Fred  A.  Smith,  manager 
of  Turner  Hill  farm,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  to  many  others  who 
furnished  fruit  and  vegetables  and  assisted  in  other  ways. 

The  exposition  is  to  be  repeated  in  New  York  the  coming 
fall,  with  a  two  weeks*  show.  Much  of  the  ground  gained  by 
the  favorable  advertisement  which  New  England  received  would 
be  lost  if  she  is  unrepresented  there,  and  I  recommend  that  the 
Board  present  a  bill  to  the  Legislature  calling  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3,000,  to  allow  Massachusetts  and  her  agriculture  to 
be  properly  represented.  The  increase  is  necessary,  as  the  rul- 
roada  do  not  propose  to  again  purchase  space  in  the  hall,  and 
because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  other  States  rendering  any 
efficient  or  substantial  aid  to  the  project 

Exhibit  of  the  Work  of  tde  Board. 
At  the  request  of  the  Massadiusetts  Agricultural  College  an 
excellent  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  Board  was  prepared  for  the 
Rural  Social  Service  Exhibit  at  the  College  in  connection  with 
the  annual  conference  of  Rural  Social  Workers.  It  conusts  of 
cards  bearing  short  statements  of  the  various  lines  of  work 
carried  on  by  the  Board,  grouped  under  the  head  of  "activi- 
ties;" of  cards  showing  the  literature  issued  by  the  Board,  with 
sample  of  the  same  attached,  and  statements  of  the  terms  on 
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which  they  are  distributed,  under  the  head  of  "literature;" 
and  a  collection  (^  crop-production  charts,  showing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  various  crops  of  the  farm,  garden  and  orchard,  and 
of  agricultural  products,  from  the  State  census  of  Massachu- 
setts for  1905,  the  same  being  indicated  on  maps  by  the  shading 
of  the  towns  within  certain  limits  of  producti<m  with  various 
colored  crayons.  The  whole  exhibit  was  most  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  fairs  of  the  Worcester 
East,  Franklin  Coimty,  Worcester  County  West  and  Franklin, 
Hampshire  and  Hampden  agricultural  soaeties.  It  suffered 
cfHisiderably  in  the  process  and  is  not  now  in  the  best  of  condi- 
tion, but  will  be  put  in  order  during  the  winter  and  will  agun 
be  available  for  similar  purposes  during  1912. 

Farm  Catalogite. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Board  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  S3,000  to  carry  on  the  work  of  collecting  and 
circulating  information  in  regard  to  farms  for  sale,  and  the 
agricultural  resources,  advantages  and  opportunities  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  plan  was  to  issue  a  reprint  of  the  catalogue  put 
out  in  1910  and  to  collect  information  for  a  new  edition  and 
publish  the  same  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Legislature  provided 
an  appropriation  for  the  former  purpose  only,  so  that  the  work 
of  gathering  new  material  could  not  be  undertaken.  There  has 
been  a  large  demand  for  the  catalogue  during  the  year,  and  it  * 
was  reprinted  in  an  edition  of  10,000  copies.  The  greater  part 
of  these  have  been  distributed,  but  enough  copies  remain  to 
fill  orders  for  some  time  to  come.  The  information  contained 
in  the  catalogue,  so  far  as  the  list  of  farms  is  concerned,  is  rather 
out  of  date,  and  if  the  work  is  to  be  continued  it  should  be  by 
gathering  a  new  list  of  farms  to  be  advertised,  and  thoroughly 
rewriting  and  arran^ng  the  information  contained  in  the  balance 
of  the  catalogue.  With  the  present  demand  for  New  England 
farm  property  this  catalogue  has  a  valuable  purpose  to  serve  and 
should  be  continued  for  two  years  at  least.  I  recommend  that 
the  Board  present  a  bill  to  the  legislature  providing  for  the 
approjoiation  of  £3,000  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  printing 
and  distributing  this  information. 
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The  Encouragement  of  Orcharding. 
The  appropriatioQ  of  S500  for  this  purpose  was  expended 
along  different  lines  from  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  the 
results  are  believed  to  have  been  even  greater  for  the  apple 
growers  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  greater  part  of  the  money 
available  was  devoted  to  the  services  and  expenses  of  an  expert 
apple  packer,  Mr.  John  B.  Castner,  of  Hood  River,  Ore.,  who 
came  here  primarily  to  give  demonstrations  of  the  best  methods 
of  box  packing  at  the  New  England  Fruit  Show.  Mr.  Castner 
is  admitted  to  be  the  best  man  for  the  purpose,  having  packed 
prize-wianing  exhibits  for  the  great  apple  shows  of  the  country, 
and  being  well  able  to  explain  the  processes  of  packing  and  the 
reasons  for  them.  He  came  on  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
Fruit  Show  and  remained  over  for  some  little  time  after  its 
close,  giving  instructions  in  apple  packing  to  various  growers, 
who  paid  for  his  services  and  expenses  while  with  them,  arrang- 
ing and  setting  up  the  apple  exhibit  at  the  American  Land  and 
Irri^tion  Exposition,  and  acting  as  judge  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Maine  State  Pomological  Association.  As  packing  is  the 
only  point  where  the  best  western  fruit  has  any  advantage  over 
the  best  eastern  fruit,  and  as  we  must  meet  western  competi- 
tion  at  this  point  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  natural 
advantages  of  situation  and  flavor  of  fruit  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  importance  of  this  step  taken  by  the  Board  becomes  at 
once  apparent.  That  the  practical  results  achieved  were  all 
that  was  expected  was  apparent  from  the  interest  taken  in  Mr. 
Castner's  work  and  the  immediate  improvement  in  packing 
shown  by  many  of  our  best  growers.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  of  the -appropriation  was  used  for  prizes  for  Massa- 
chusetts fruit  at  the  New  England  Fruit  Show,  and  $15.35 
contributed  to  the  expense  of  preparing  the  Massachusetts 
exhibit  for  the  show.  "^ 

PoDLTRY  Premium  Bounty. 

The  poultry  premium  bounty  was  distributed  among  the 

incorporated  poultry  associations  applying  for  such  bounty  in 

accordance  with  the  rules  established  by  the  Board  for  the 
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same.  Hie  full  amount  was  paid  out  for  the  first  time  since 
the  appropriation  has  been  available,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
prorate  the  amounts  paid  according  to  the  amounts  expended 
by  the  various  associations  for  the  purposes  recognized  by  the 
rules  of  the  Board.  The  organizations  receiving  bounty  and  the 
amounts  paid  follow:  — 

Dalton  Poultry,  l^geou  and  Pet  Stock  Association, .       .  S85  84 

Essex  County  Poultry  Association, 103  40 

Holyoke  Poultry  and  Pet  Stack  Association,     .       .  .  189  67 

MUford  Poultry  Aasociation, 134  01 

Northern  Berkshire  Poultry  Asaociation, 133  12 

SpringBeld  Poultry  Club,       ...       ^     ....  204  59 

Worcester  Poultry  Association, 149  37 


BoLLETraS  OF  MASSACnUSETTS  AGRICULTURE. 

The  demand  for  these  publications  continued  unabated  dui^ 
ing  the  year,  and  in  fact  increased  to  a  considerable  degree.  A 
new  bulletin.  Bulletin  No.  5,  on  vegetable  growing,  was  issued 
in  November,  in  an  edition  of  4,000  copies.  It  treats  of  prac- 
tically all  the  garden  crops  of  any  importance,  also  of  market 
gardening  as  a  business,  the  home  garden  and  mushroom  grow- 
ing. It  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  cuts,  showing  choice  kinds 
of  vegetables,  implements  and  methods  of  storage.  The  supply 
of  Bulletin  No.  2,  on  orcharding,  is  exhausted.  It  will  be 
revisedand  reprinted  as  soon  as  possible,  several  of  the  older 
papers  being  dropped  out  and  new  material,  obtained  at  the 
winter  meeting  at  Barre,  substituted.  It  will  be  republished 
under  the  title  "Apple  Growing,"  as  being  more  truly  descrip- 
tive than  that  of  "Orcharding."  Bulletin  No.  J,  on  poultry 
culture,  is  running  very  low  in  supply,  and  the  edition  of  No.  4, 
on  small  fruits  and  berries,  will  be  exhausted  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  Bulletins  'should  be  issued  on  dairying,  animal  hus- 
bandry and  bee  keeping]  These  bulletins  form  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  many  kinds  of  literature  which  we  distribute,  and 
the  editions  should  be  maintained,  strengthened,  and  new  bulle- 
tins printed.  This  forms  the  most  pressing  cause  and  best 
ai^ument  for  an  increased  appropriation  for  "dissemination." 
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Crop  Reports. 
The  monthly  crop  reports  were  issued  from  May  to  October 
&s  usual.  New  features  during  the  year  were  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, from  the  advance  sheets  of  the  United  States  Census 
report;  statements  ip  regard  to  the  summer  field  meeting  of 
the  Board  and  the  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  Board;  and  a  list 
of  places  and  dates  of  fairs.  The  special  articles  included  in  the 
various  issues,  in  order  of  appearance,  from  May  to  October, 
were:  "The  growing  and  marketing  of  squashes,  melons  and 
cucumbers,"  by  Henry  M.  Howard;  "Cabbage  and  cauliflower 
as  market-garden  and  farm  crops,"  adaptation  by  Howard  N. 
Legate  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  "Cabbage,"  by  L.  C,  Cor- 
bett;  "The  more  important  root  crops  of  the  market  garden," 
by  H.  F.  Tompson;  "BeansjCom,  tomatoes,  lettuce  and  spinach 
as  market-garden  crops,"  by  Henry  M.  Howard;  "Some  of  the 
essentials  of  beekeeping,"  by  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates;  and  "The 
cultivation  of  mushrooms,"  adaptation  by  Howard  N.  Legate 
from  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  "The  cultivation  of  mushrooms,"  by 
Prof.  B.  M.  Duggar.  The  editions  were  6,500  for  May,  6,700 
for  June  and  July,  6,900  for  August,  7,200  for  September,  and 
7,300  for  October-  The  largest  previous  edition  was  6,500  for 
August,  IdlO.  Copies  are  on  hand  for  distribution  of  the 
September  and  October  numbers,  but  the  editions  for  the  other 
months  are  exhausted.  This  is  of  less  importance  than  usual 
as  the  special  articles  contained  in  them  are  included  in  Bulletin 
No.  5,  on  "Vegetable  growing." 

Publications. 

The  following  publications  were  issued  by  this  office  in  1911, 

and,  except  those  indicated,  may  be  obtained  on  application :  — 
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Extracts  from  Trespass  Laws. 
The  distribution  of  printed  extracts  from  the  trespass  laws 
has  been  continued  during  the  year  in  accordance  with  the  law 
relating  thereto.  Each  post  office  in  the  State  was  furnished 
with  a  copy  on  paper  for  posting.  The  demand  continues  about 
as  in  former  years. 

Seed  Corn  Distribdtion. 
The  distribution  of  seed  com  of  superior  strains,  recommended 
by  the  secretary  in  his  last  annual  report  and  approved  by  the 
Board,  was  carried  out  as  planned.  Several  ears  were  distrib- 
uted, personally  and  through  the  muls,  to  over  200  applicants. 
The  effect  of  the  work  was  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
improvement  in  com  growing,  but  the  results  in  com  returned, 
reports  of  methods  used  and  results  obtained,  and  yields  re- 
ported were  not  favorable  enough  to  make  it  seem  advisable 
to  repeat  the  experiment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  LEWIS  ELLSWORTH, 

Secretary.  ■ 
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Summary  of  Crop  Conditions.  1911. 


May  opened  cold  and  dry,  and  continued  drj',  but  wann 
weather  from  the  middle  of  the  month  on  brought  vegetation 
forward  so  that  it  was  fully  normal  at  the  close.  Early  crops 
were,  however,  slow  in  germination.  Grass  started  late,  made 
slow  growth  untif  the  hot  weather  came,  and  was  then  checked 
by  drought.  Feed  in  pastures  was  generally  short.  Fall 
seeding  winterkilled  more  than  usual.  The  fruit  bloom  was 
generally  unusually  heavy,  with  no  frosts  to  do  damage. 
Insects  were  rather  more  plentiful  than  usual,  with  cutworms 
very  prevalent  and  doing  much  damage  in  eastern  sections. 
Gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  continue  to  extend  their  terri- 
tory, and  the  San  Jos^  scale  is  more  prevalent  than  ever. 
Planting  was  delayed  by  the  cold  and  dry  weather,  and  in 
many  sections  was  behind  the  normal.  Germination  of  seeds 
was  retarded  by  drought.  Farm  help  appeared  to  be  rather 
more  plentiful  than  usual,  with  wages  monng  upward,  with 
$25  per  month  with  board  the  average  wage. 

With  the  reports  for  June  an  unusual  amount  of  damage 
from  cutworms  was  apparent,  but  their  ravages  were  then 
practically  over  for  the  season.  Other  insects  were  a  little 
more  troublesome  than  usual.  The  acreage  of  field  com  was 
not  increased  to  the  degree  indicated  by  returns  for  May, 
owing  to  failure  to  germinate,  but  was  greater  than  for  several 
years.  The  crop  was  not  in  the  best  condition,  owing  to 
cool  weather.  Haying  had  hardly  begun  in  any  section,  and 
a  light  crop  was  in  prospect,  despite  the  improvement  follow- 
ing the  rains.  Clover  germinated  poorly  and  winterkilled 
badly.  The  aaeage  of  early  potatoes  was  decidedly  decreased, 
and  the  crop  was  somewhat  backward.  Early  market-garden 
crops  suffered  from  drought,  cold  weather  and  cutworms, 
and  were  generally  light  in  yield  and  high  in  price.    The 
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supply  of  dairy  products  was  fully  up  to  the  demand,  with 
prices  for  milk  lower  than  last  year  in  the  metropolitaa 
district.  Where  farmers  had  cows  for  sale  the  prices  were 
reported  as  low,  while  in  eastern  sections  they  were  unani- 
DMUsly  said  to  be  higher  than  ever  befwe.  Pasturage  suf- 
fered from  drought  in  May,  but  responded  to  the  rains,  and 
was  quite  good  at  the  close  of  the  month.  Strawberries  were 
a  light  crop,  with  good  prices.  Currants  were  Ught,  but 
raspberries  and  bUckberries  promised  well.  Aj^lea  indi- 
cated a  fair  crop.  Peadies  [RDDused  a  lai^er  crop  than  for 
some  years.  Cherries  were  generally  an  excellent  crop. 
Spraying  is  receiving  more  attention  each  year. 

In  July  there  were  few  complaints  erf  insect  damage.  TTie 
hot  weather  brought  com  forward  rapidly,  and  in  western 
sections  it  was  well  up  to  the  average,  but  suffered  from 
drou^t  in  central  and  eastern  sections.  The  hay  crop  was 
very  light,  of  good  quality,  but  with  little  clover.  The  pros- 
pect for  the  second  crop  was  poor,  owing  to  drought  and  hot 
weather.  Forage  crops  germinated  poorly  and  in  some  cases 
were  not  sown  to  as  great  an  extent  as  usual,  owing  to  the 
dry  and  baked  condition  of  the  ground.  Market-garden  crops 
suffered  severely  from  drought,  and  were  short  in  almost  all 
cases,  with  prices  correspondingly  hi^;  later  crops  looked 
well,  though  needing  rain.  Early  potatoes  were  a  very  light 
crop,  wtiile  the  later  ones  looked  well.  There  was  an  unusually 
heavy  crop  of  fruit,  apples  especially.  Pears  promised  (airly 
well,  also  plums.  Peaches  seemed  a  better  crop  than  usual 
Grapes  promised  a  good  yield.  Cranb^ries  felt  the  effects  of 
drought,  and  promised  less  than  an  average  crop.  Pastures 
were  in  fairly  good  condition  in  western  sections,  not  so  good 
in  Worcester  County  and  very  poor  in  eastern  sections.  Rye 
was  a  fair  crop  and  oats  a  three-fourths  crop.  Oats  did  fairly 
well  as  a  forage  crop.  Bariey  is  not  grown  except  as  a  late 
forage  crop,  Thirty-^ve  of  117  correspondents  reported  some 
orchard  planting,  ranging  from  2  acres  to  2,500  trees. 

Com  came  forward  very  rapidly  with  the  warm  weather 
and  light  showers  of  August,  and  promised  a  full  normal  crop. 
The  rowen  crop  promisett  to  be  very  light  in  all  sections, 
with  practically  none  in  eastern  districts,  owing  to  severe 
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drought  and  general  failure  of  clover  to  germinate.  Pota- 
toes showed  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vines,  but  were  reported 
as  not  set  well  and  few  in  a  hill  and  small.  Blight  was  fre- 
quently reported,  with  a  few  reports  of  rot.  The  acreage 
of  tobacco  shows  a  slight  decrease,  but  the  crop  generally 
promised  well,  with  good  prices.  A  light  crop  of  apples 
was  indicated  in  most  sections.  Fruit  was  reported  as  un- 
usually fair,  with  much  less  insect  injury  than  usu^,  owing 
to  increased  spraying.  Pears  were  generally  a  good  crop, 
peaches  much  better  than  usual,  grapes  abundant  and  cran- 
berries below  the  normal,  with  small  berries.  Pastures  were 
generally  in  good  condition  in  western  sections,  fair  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  and  much  below  the  avo-age  in 
eastern  sections,  Oats  were  a  light  crop  for  grain,  but  more 
satisfactory  for  hay.  Barley  was  backward  at  time  of  making 
returns.  Celery  was  short  and  backward.  Other  late  market- 
garden  crops  generally  promised  well.  Midsummer  market- 
garden  crops  were  light  yields,  with  good  prices. 

Heavy  frosts  on  the  J3th,  14th  and  15th  of  September 
severely  damaged  the  com  crop,  many  strains  not  having 
matured  the  ears  and  the  stover  being  generally  badly 
damaged.  The  feeding  value  of  ensilage  com  was  much 
impaired.  Rowen  was  a  very  short  crop  before  the  rains, 
and  light  at  best  and  suffered  much  damage  from  rain  while 
curing.  Fall  feed  came  along  well,  both  in  pastures  and 
mowings.  Considerably  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  fall 
seeding  was  done,  owing  to  dry  weather  in  August  and  con- 
tinued rains  in  Septomber,  but  it  germinated  well  and  was  in 
good  condition.  Onions  were  a  very  light  crop  in  all  sections, 
especially  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  small  in  size,  and  with  prices 
unusually  high.  Potatoes  were  a  very  light  crop  in  almost  all 
sections.  Root  crops  were  generally  in  good  condition.  Celery 
promised  well,  with  some  reports  of  decreased  acreage.  Other 
late  market-garden  crops  generally  promised  well.  Apples  were 
a  Hght  crop,  less  than  half  a  crop,  of  excellent  quahty  where 
sprayed.  Pears  were  generally  abundant,  peaches  a  heavier 
crop  than  usual,  grapes  a  heavy  crop  and  cranberries  a  light 
crop.  T^e  frosts  destroyed  all  t(flider  vegetation,  except  on 
Cape  Cod,  and  the  damage  was  less  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth 
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counties  than  elsewhere.  More  or  less  tobacco  was  caught 
unharvested.  Considerable  damage  waa  reported  in  the 
market  gardens  of  eastern  sections. 

The  final  report  of  the  season,  at  the  close  of  the  month  of 
•  October,  showed  that  the  com  crop  was  considerably  below 
the  normal  in  value,  owing  to  damage  by  drought,  frost  and 
rains  since  harvest.  The  heavy  frosts  ol  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber cut  the  crop  short  in  almost  all  sections,  but  do  not  appear 
to  have  done  as  much  damage  to  the  grain  as  was  then  antici- 
pated. For  grain,  the  crop,  judged  from  the  returns  of  the 
correspondents,  roughly  averaged,  was  about  three-fourths  of 
a  normal  crop  in  value.  The  value  of  the  stover  seemed  to 
have  been  diminished  somewhat  more,  perhaps  one-third  off 
the  normal.  Ensilage  com  suffered  more  from  frost  than  that 
grown  for  grain,  as  but  few  had  ensiled  their  com  when  the 
frosts  affected  it.  There  were  very  few  reports  of  root  crops 
being  above  the  average,  and  enough  of  their  being  below  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  for  the  State  as  a  whole  they  were 
slightly  below  the  average.  The  heavy  rains  kept  fall  feed 
green  and  growing  up  to  the  time  of  making  returns,  and  farm 
stock  generally  improved  in  condition  during  the  month.  Con- 
^derably  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  fall  seeding  was  done, 
owing  to  the  dry  condition  of  the  ground  at  the  usual  time  for 
seeding,  and  the  continuous  rains  that  followed  the  breaking 
of  the  drought.  That  put  in  was  generally  reported  as 
having  germinated  well,  with  the  rains,  and  to  have  come 
forward  in  fine  style,  being  in  good  condition  at  the  time  of 
making  reports. 

Prices  were  generally  rather  higher  than  usual,  omng  to 
short  crops.  Potatoes  brought  particularly  high  prices,  as  did 
also  some  of  the  market-garden  crops  at  times.  Apples  gen- 
erally brought  prices  fully  up  to  last  year,  and  in  some  cases 
above,  owing  to  the  short  crop  and  generally  improved  quality, 
due  to  better  care  and  spraying.  Prices  for  tobacco  and  onions 
were  generally  high.  Seventy-seven  correspondents  consider 
prices  to  have  been  higher  than  usual,  37  average  and  6  lower 
than  usual. 

Forty-four  correspondents,  rather  a  small  number  to  unite 
on  one  leading  crop,  considered  hay  to  have  been  among  the 
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most  profitable  crops;  27,  com;  22,  potatoes;  19,  apples; 
9,  cabbage;  7,  tobacco;  5,  onions;  4,  toiuatoes;  4,  cranberries; 
4,  strawberries;  and  4,  beets;  while  78  correspondents,  more 
than  a  majority,  and  an  unusually  large  leading  number,  con- 
sidered potatoes  to  have  been  among  the  least  profitable  crope;  - 
12,  hay;  11,  com;  10,  apples;  6,  squash;  6,  onions;  4,  oats; 
4,  strawberries ;  and  4,  tomatoes. 

The  season  was  hardly  regarded  as  a  profitable  one  for  our 
fanners,  52  correspondents  speaking  of  it  as  not  profitable; 
2,  as  fairly  profitable;  10,  as  not  up  to  the  average  for  profit; 
8,  as  not  very  profitable;  7,  as  an  average  season  for  profit; 
and  41,  as  profitable.  Crops  were  short,  owing  to  drought 
and  frost,  and  while  prices  were  high  in  most  instances  the 
increase  in  price  did  not  seem  to  counterbalance  the  short 
yields. 

TTie  heavy  rains  of  October  had  a  good  effect  on  streams, 
springs  and  wells.  In  the  western  counties  they  were  almost 
universally  reported  as  having  fully  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  drought.  The  ground  was  generally  reported  to  be  full  o! 
water,  and  grass  and  vegetation  to  have  recovered  to  a  re- 
markable d^^ee  from  the  previous  bad  effect  of  the  drought. 
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POBLIC  WINTER  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD, 
AT    BARRE. 


The  annual  public  winter  meeting  of  the  Board,  for  lec- 
tures and  discussions,  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Barre,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Dee.  5,  6  and  7,  1911. 
The  attendance  was  good,  being  especially  so  on  the  second 
day,  the  lectures  of  a  very  high  order,  and  the  discussions  the 
best  and  most  helpful  for  some  years. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.m.,  on  Tuesday  by 
Secretary  Ellsworth.  Mr.  John  L.  Smith  of  Barre  presided, 
and  introduced  Mr.  James  A.  Rice,  former  president  of  the 
Worcester  County  West  Agricultural  Society,  who  delivered 
the  address  of  welcome. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME,  BY  JAMES  A.  RICE. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  offer  to  you  the  greetings  of  the 
Worcester  County  West  Agricultural  Society  and  the  people 
of  Barre,  on  this  third  visit  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture to  our  town.  At  the  meeting  held  in  this  hall  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  your'Board  was  greeted,  on  behalf  of  the  town, 
by  a  gentleman  well  known  to  many  of  you,  Mr.  J.  Henry 
Goddard,  and  on  behalf  of  the  society,  by  a  gentleman  whom 
I  hope  we  may  see  at  this  meeting  and  who  is  well  known  to 
all  of  you,  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Glcason,  at  that  time  of  New 
Braintrce.  I  wish  I  were  able  to-day  to  offer  you  greetings 
in  the  same  graceful  manner  as  these  gentlemen,  but  they  are 
no  less  cordial  and  sincere,  though  not  so  well  expressed. 

Agriculture  is  still  the  most  important  industry  of  our 
town.  We  have  suffered,  as  other  New  England  towns  have 
suffered,  in  that  during  the  past  fifty  years  much  of  the  best 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  community  has  gone  to 
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build  up  other  places.  Many  a  farm  that  twenty-five  years 
ago  was  the  home  of  a  thrifty  family  is  now  marked  by  par- 
tially ruined  buildings,  or  perhaps  by  the  cellar  hole,  the 
lilac  bush,  and  in  June  by  the  red  rose,  which  stays  for  so 
many  years  after  the  owner  has  gone.  Still,  a  drive  among 
our  farms  will  show  a  prosperous  people,  and  at  no  time  have 
we  farmers  received  so  large  a  money  return  for  our  products. 
"  The  cost  of  high  living,  not  the  high  cost  of  living,"  to 
quote  James  J.  Hill,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  unrest 
and  migration  from  the  farm,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some- 
thing easier  aud  better  somewhere  else.  Free  mail  delivery, 
telephone  service,  installation  of  beating  and  water  service, 
delivery  of  merchandise,  use  of  automobiles,  —  all  of  which 
are  looked  upon  as  necessities  by  our  farmers  to-day,  —  . 
would  have  appeared  the  height  of  luxury  to  any  family 
twenty-five  years  ago.  If  we  farmers  would  be  more  thankful 
for  what  we  have  and  think  less  of  what  we  would  like  to  have 
it  might  be  better  for  us.  Compare  the  increased  knowledge 
of  practical  agriculture,  which  will  bo  shown  in  the  addresses 
and  discussions  of  this  meeting,  with  those  of  1872  and  1886, 
In  our  lament  for  the  "  good  old  times,"  —  and  our  present 
day  life  would  be  better  for  some  of  the  self-denial  of  that 
time,  —  let  us  stop,  think  and  realize  the  advanced  thought 
in  practical  agriculture.  A  glance  at  the  programme  and  the 
names  of  the  speakers  shows  that  your  secretary  has  "  made 
good,"  and  we  members  of  the  Worcester  County  West  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  citizens  of  Barre  offer  you  a  hearty 
welcome  and  the  freedom  of  our  town. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Secretary  Ellsworth,  who 
made  the  following  response,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  to  the 
address  of  welcome :  — 

RESPONSE  FOR  THE  BOARD,  BY  SECRETARY 

ELLSWORTH. 

First  Vice-President  Bursley,  who  was  to  have  responded 

to  the  very  pleasant  words  of  welcome  to  which  wc  have  just 

listened,  is  unable  to  be  with  us  at  this  opening  session,  aud 
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it  devolves  upon  me  to  fill  the  gap  as  best  I  may.  We  full; 
appreciate  tlie  kind  words  with  which  Mr.  Rice  has  greeted 
us,  and  wc  appreciate  further  the  spirit  that  is  behind  them, 
and  the  cordiality  of  the  people  of  the  agricultural  society 
and  the  town  which  they  so  well  reflect.  The  address  was 
along  the  lines  that  1  am  always  glad  to  hear,  looking  for- 
ward to  better  times,  aod  appreciating  the  good  things  con- 
nected with  the  agriculture  of  the  present  day.  When  we 
received  the  invitation  to  hold  this  meeting  in  Barre  I  was 
very  much  gratified.  Being  a  Barre  boy  myself,  I  was  glad 
to  have  one  of  these  public  winter  meetings  held  in  this  town 
while  I  was  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
I  remember  very  well,  although  it  is  a  good  many  years  ago 
now,  when  I  went  to  the  high  school  in  this  building,  and  the 
many  things  that  happened  in  those  days,  and  I  find  those  boy- 
liood  recollections,  as  I  believe  is  the  case  with  almost  all  of  us, 
to  be  among  the  most  pleasant  of  my  life.  I  remember  the 
agriculture  that  was  carried  on  here  at  that  time,  and  it  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  to-day.  In  those  days  the  farmers 
raised  cattle  for  the  market,  mode  cheese  from  their  milk, 
and  raised  various  farm  crops.  They  were  a  prosperous 
people  and  made  money,  although  they  did  not  handle  any- 
where near  as  much  money  as  do  the  farmers  of  to-day;  but 
their  expenses  were  so  much  lighter  that  they  had  no  need 
to  take  in  so  much  to  make  a  comfortable  living  and  lay  by 
something  in  the  bank.  To-day  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  better  place  in  the  world  to  practice  agriculture  than 
here  in  Worcester  county,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  right  here 
in  Barre.  Our  farmers  are  prosperous  to-day,  and  the  fail- 
ures are  due,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  transi- 
tion stage,  between  the  frugal  practices  and  small  operations 
of  our  fathers  and  the  large  expenditures,  extensive  opera- 
tions, large  out-go  and  large  in-take  which  will  mark  the  suc- 
cessful agricidture  of  the  next  few  decades.  When  our  people 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  the  handling  of  money  in  the 
larger  sums  necessary  to  modern  agriculture,  I  believe  that 
there  will  be  fewer  failures,  and  that  we  shall  hear  less 
about  the  "  high  cost  of  living." 
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I  feel  that  we  have  presented  a  programme  this  year  that 
will  be  unusually  instructive  and  interesting.  It  waa  pre- 
pared with  great  care  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  agriculture 
of  this  section,  and  because  this  agriculture  is  typical  to  a 
large  degree  of  that  of  the  State,  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
progressive  farmers  of  all  sections.  It  is  our  effort  to  make 
these  meetings  instructive,  and  this  year  I  feel  sure  that  we 
have  been  unusually  successful  along  educational  lines. 

Again  I  thank  your  spokesman  for  his  kind  words  of  wcl- 


The  Cif.\iRMAN.  The  United  States  is  doing  a  great  deal 
for  agriculture,  and  we  are  especially  fortunate  in  having  one 
of  its  representatives  here  to  tell  us  something  of  what  is  heing 
done.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Jtr.  Henry  J. 
Wilder  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  will  address  ua  on  "  The  influence  of  soil 
variation  on  crop  production." 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SOIL  VARUTION  ON  CROP 

PBODUOTION. 


The  influence  of  soil  variation  on  crop  production  is  best 
illustrated  perhaps,  hy  the  development  of  special  crops  in  . 
different  sections  of  the  country.  In  many  cases  the  highest 
development  of  such  crops  Las  taken  place  under  a  definite 
and  restricted  range  of  soil  conditions.  We  are  inclined  to 
look  at  special  crop  districts  already  developed  as  examples 
of  agrietdtural  adaptation  that  were  hound  to  appear  in  the 
natural  course  of  events.  We  are  also  inclined  to  forget  the 
many  individuals  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  in  helping 
to  develop  such  districts.  Yet  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if 
any  section  or  locality  in  this  country  haa  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  producing  some  crop  well  without  having  its  course 
to  that  success  marked  by  many  failures  of  the  individual 
farmer.  There  was  a  first  man,  for  instance,  to  make  Eiome 
money  in  growing  tobacco  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Ilis 
neighbors  followed  him.  The  kinds  of  soil  upon  which  they 
tried  this  crop  were  diverse,  and  the  quality  of  the  tobacco 
equally  so.  Hence  the  prices  received  yielded  a  profit  or 
a  loss,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers was  begim,  and  in  the  keen  struggle  to  produce  suc- 
cessfully this  crop,  which  promised  high  profits  when  well 
grown,  every  kind  of  fertilizer  offered  for  sale  was  tried.  It 
is  perhaps  not  stating  the  case  too  strongly  to  say  that  for 
a  time  it  was  felt  that  if  just  the  right  fertilizer  could  be 
secured  we  should  have  the  magical  key  to  more  universal 
aaccess  and  profit.    Where  the  soil  conditions  and  the  care 
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given  the  crop  were  favorable  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers generally  paid  well  enough  to  warrant  their  purchase 
and  to  establish  a  more  or  less  rational  system  of  selecting 
and  applying  them.  Thus  baa  the  moat  profitable  field  prac- 
tice with  tobacco  in  the  Connecticut  valley  been  developed. 

But  some  fields  would  not  produce  a  grade  of  leaf  that 
could  be  sold  at  a  profit ;  and  this  occurred,  too,  where  the 
same  seed  was  used,  and  where  the  same  conditions  of  fer- 
tilization and  care  were  supplied.  Such  failures  were  un- 
questionably due  to  an  unfavorable  soil.  -I  recall  instances 
where  men  failed  to  produce  crops  profitably  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  their  endeavors  were  as  vigorous  and  as 
intelligently  applied  as  those  of  more  successful  neighbors. 
These  men  have  been,  in  some  cases  at  least,  victims  of  the 
lack  of  soil  adaptation  to  the  crop  they  were  trying  to  grow, 
and  I  fear  that  local  judgment  of  their  ability  as  farmers 
has  not  infrequently  been  uncharitable. 

But  a  much  more  common  loss  has  resulted  from  the  trying 
out  of  fields  whose  adaptability  to  tobacco  was  guessed  at  by 
the  individual  farmer.  One  year's  experience  on  a  new 
field  has  often  been  sufficient  to  show  its  lack  of  adaptability 
to  this  crop,  and  the  loss  entailed  not  heavier  than  could  be 
borne,  but  snch  trials  have  in  the  aggregate  been  very  ex- 
pensive, both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  public.  They 
have  been  of  great  advantage,  however,  to  the  individual 
farmer  of  to-day  in  giving  him  opportunity  to  avoid  similar 
mistakes  if  be  will  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  his 
own  community. 

The  correlation  of  all  these  results  and  best  crop  practices 
found  under  a  wide  range  of  conditions  can  hardly  be  under- 
taken by  the  individual,  as  it  involves  problems  at  least  of 
State  and  probably  of  National  scope.  In  many  cases  care- 
ful experimentation  is  necessary  before  safe  conelnsions  can 
be  drawn,  and  it  is  the  endeavor  of  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture,  together  with  various  State  organizations,  to 
solve  as  many  as  possible  of  these  diverse  farm  problems. 
It  is  the  province  of  the  field  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  to 
solve  one  of  the  several  important  factors  of  crop  growing, 
namely,  how  to  select  soils  so  that  the  different  crops,  and, 
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where  possible,  the  ditferent  varieties  of  the  same  crop,  may 
be  grown  with  moat  profit.  It  is  for  this  economic  reason  that 
the  study  of  soil  adaptation  to  crops  is  of  so  much  importance. 

In  the  Connecticut  valley  oi  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut the  physical  character  of  the  soil  not  only  determines 
what  specific  crops  shall  be  grown  on  the  different  types,  but 
the  adaptability  of  those  soil  types  to  such  special  crops  has 
in  turn  been  the  principal  basis  of  land  valuation  there  for 
the  last  half  century.  On  ray  father's  farm  there  were  three 
principal  types  of  soil.  On  the  western  third  a  sandy  loam 
gave  an  excellent  quality  of  wrapper  leaf  tobacco,  and  for  this 
reason  was  bought  ut  a  price  of  $200  an  acre,  without  build- 
ings. It  was  not  nearly  as  good  for  corn  or  grass  as  the 
nic<]ium  brown  loam  on  the  eastern  third  of  the  farm,  which 
was  then  valued  at  approximately  $100  an  acre,  nor  as  good 
for  grass  as  the  heavy,  dark,  silt  loam  of  the  middle  third, 
at  about  $75  an  acre.  Because  of  the  better  yields  of  com 
obtained  from  the  loam,  my  father,  in  his  early  experience 
there,  reasoued  that  it  should  produce  a  good  crop  of  tobacco 
also.  Forced  to  sell  the  product  for  about  one-half  as  much 
per  pound  as  that  grown  on  the  sandy  loam,  though  all 
methods  of  fertilization  and  care  were  the  same,  he  was  not 
long  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  he  needed  no  further 
experience  in  determining  the  adaptation  to  crops  of  that 
particular  soil. 

When  onions  became  an  important  money  crop  in  the 
Connecticut  valley  he  learned  that  the  best  tobacco  soil  on 
the  farm  produced  the  best  quality  of  onions  also,  but  that 
the  brown  loam  would  give  a  larger  yield  through  a  succes- 
sion of  seasons,  and  that  the  quality  was  not  enough  poorer 
to  be  of  material  consequence.  The  surrounding  locality 
soon  reached  the  same  conclusion,  and  then  the  pnce  of  that 
soil  type  went  up.  But  the  price  of  the  dark,  silt  loam  in 
the  middle  of  the  farm  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  be- 
cause it  produced  a  thick,  gummy  leaf  of  tobacco  and  a  poor 
grade  of  onion.  For  the  latter  crop  this  soil  does  not  dry 
out  early  enough  in  the  spring.  Then,  too,  its  tendency  to 
form  small  clods  which  cause  sore  fingers  during  hand  weed- 
ing is  objectionable,  and  any  rain  at  harvest  time  causes  this 
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somewhat  sticky  soil  to  adhere  to  the  bulbs,  and  render  them 
less  salable.  The  tops  do  not  cure  down  as  well  in  the  fall 
on  this  heavy,  silt  loam,  and  this  causes  some  inferior  onions, 
especially  if  the  season  be  wet  and  late.  No  doubt  many 
of  you  have  noted  similar  instances  with  this  or  other  crops 
in  your  own  farm  experience  without  realizing  that  it  might 
be  a  case  o£  soil  adaptation. 

In  the  rapid  development  of  tobacco  gromng  in  Florida 
and  near-by  States  during  recent  years  soil  selection  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  factors;  indeed,  within  that 
very  considerable  district  possessing  a  suitable  climate,  soil 
selection  has  been  of  ehiefest  importance,  and  this  phase  of 
adaptation  liaa  been  carried  even  to  the  point  of  breeding  to- 
bacco to  suit  local  soil  conditions.  Deep  sandy  soils  and  light 
sandy  loams  yield  the  thin  elastic  leaf  desired  for  cigar 
wrappers,  while  a  similar  surface  soil,  underlain  by  a  dark 
red  elay  loam  subsoil  —  the  Orangeburg  sandy  loam  — 
yields  a  thicker  leaf  of  much  heavier  body,  that  is  worthless 
for  cigar  wrappers  but  very  desirable  for  cigar  fillers.  These 
two  types  of  soil  occur  side  by  side,  often  on  the  same  farm, 
at  the  same  elevation,  and  so  of  course  under  the  same  cli- 
matic conditions. 

Sugar  cane  in  the  Gnlf  States  grown  on  the  soil  type  with 
the  red  clay  loam  subsoil  mentioned  above  yields  a  syrup 
that  brings  a  lower  price  than  that  from  another  type  asso- 
ciated with  it,  —  the  Norfolk  sandy  loam,  —  which  has  a 
more  plastic  subsoil  of  yellow  color.  With  other  conditions 
equal,  the  latter  soil  also  yields  more  gallons  of  syrnp  per 
acre  than  the  type  with  the  red  subsoil.  This  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  greater  freedom  with  which  the  cane-root  system 
can  penetrate  the  subsoil,  as  the  red  subsoil  is  stiff  cnoiigh  in 
some  cases  to  hinder  root  expansion,  —  a  condition  to  which 
the  sugar  cane  plant  is  sensitive. 

Sea-island  cotton  took  its  name  from  being  grown  on 
islands  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  Its  long,  beauti- 
ful staple  is  now  secured  in  northern  Florida  and  other  Gulf 
States  when  grown  on  deep,  fine-textured,  loamy  sands  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  sea  islands  which  it  made  famous.  But 
on  the  heavy  soils,  or  even  shallow,  sandy  loam  surface  soils 
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imderluin  by  heavy  clay  loam,  a  common  soil  occurrenoe  in 
that  region,  it  doea  not  succeed,  and  is  replaced  by  the  ahort- 
etaple  varieties. 

In  Bouthweat  ^Minnesota  a  shallow  glacial  valley  some  throe 
miles  wide  divides  the  upland  prairie,  which  extends  for 
many  miles  in  transverse  direction.  The  irregular  valley 
walls  range  in  height  from  15  to  30  feet,  or  in  some  cases  a 
little  more.  The  valley  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  richly  charged 
with  humus.  It  is  suited  to  grasa  and  other  forage  crops,  but 
wheat  runs  heavily  to  straw,  none  of  the  grain  grading  above 
No.  2,  while  much  of  it  is  No.  3.  Wheat  from  the  gray  clay 
loam  to  the  west  of  the  valley,  where  the  growth  of  straw  and 
the  filling  of  the  heads  is  well  balanced,  gives  a  high  per- 
eentage  of  No.  1  grain.  Grown  on  the  brown  loam  east  of 
the  valley,  the  grade  is  about  half  No.  1  and  half  No.  2. 
These  lands  have  been  fanned  only  thirty  to  forty  years, 
hence  they  have  never  been  dressed  to  any  appreciable  extent 
with  yard  manure  or  commercial  fertilizers.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  elevator  at  the  county  scat  where  most  of  the 
grain  is  sold  told  me  that  he  could  tell  on  which  of  these  three 
soil  types  a  farmer  unknown  to  him  lived  by  the  way  his 
wheat  graded.  However  this  may  be,  the  influence  of  the  soil 
on  the  quality  of  the  same  varieties  of  grain  is  effectively 
shown  by  the  money  returns  at  the  elevator. 

The  dark-colored  valley  soil  referred  to  is  of  the  same 
character  ae  the  famous  corn  soils  of  Iowa,  and  were  the 
climatic  conditions  in  Minnesota  as  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  com,  this  type  of  soil  would  undoubtedly  equal  its  proto- 
tyiie  in  Iowa  for  the  production  of  that  crop. 

In  southeast  Michigan  the  profit  from  sugar  beets  grown 
for  the  factory  follows  closely  the  character  of  the  soil  upon 
which  the  beets  are  grown.  Beets  from  light  sandy  soils  have 
a  high  sngar  content,  with  a  high  coefficient  of  purity,  but  the 
tonnage  is  relatively  small.  Moist,  rich,  clay  loams  yield  a 
heavy  tonnage,  but  the  sugar  content  is  low,  and  the  coefficient 
of  purity  very  unsatisfactory.  The  farmers'  goal  is  to  secure 
the  highest  possible  tonnage  consistent  with  a  high  sugar  con- 
tent of  satisfactory  purity.    This  combination  is  best  found 
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there  in  a  good,  Rtroiig,  sandy  loam,  underlain  by  a  plastic 
light  clay  loam  subsoil  at  a  depth  of  12  to  20  inches.  Nearly 
as  good  is  a  deep,  fine,  sandy  loam  extending  to  a  depth  of  3 
feet  or  more. 

Without  taking  time  for  further  illustration,  the  specific 
cases  of  soil  adaptation  to  crops  already  described  will  be 
sufiicicnt  to  show,  perhaps,  that  many  of  our  leading  crops 
have  reached  their  highest  development  on  special  types  or 
conditions  of  soil- 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  here  that  onr  natural  forest 
growth  also  indicates  clearly  that  many  varieties  of  trees 
succeed  best  on  certain  kinds  of  soil.  The  local  name  "  black 
walnut  land  "  is  still  used  where  that  hardy  tree  grows  to 
indicate  a  heavy  type  of  soil.  In  southeast  Michigan  this  is 
the  Miami  clay  loam.  The  hickory  thrives  in  the  north- 
eastern States  on  the  heavier  soils.  Black  walnut  and  hickory 
are  both  deep-i-ooted  trees.  In  the  same  region  "  hemlock 
land  "  always  indicates  a  sandy  soil,  and  the  hemlock  is  not 
a  deep-rooted  tree.  In  the  orchard  districts  of  West  Vir- 
ginia the  leading  peach  growers  will  not  tolerate  "  white 
oak  "  land,  but  a  mi.xed  growth  of  "  rock  oak  and  chestnut," 
about  one-third  of  the  former  and  two-thirds  of  the  latter, 
indicates  a  soil  which  has  been  instrumental  in  making  one 
of  the  most  famous  fruit  districts  in  the  world.  The  rock 
oak  and  chestnut  growth  indicates  a  soil  somewhat  stronger 
than  that  of  chestnut  alone,  as  a  better  supply  of  moisture 
is  maintained;  when  newly  cleared  it  is  more  productive, 
and  even  on  old  ground  better  results  are  secured  from  fer- 
tilization. The  subsoil  is  finer  textured,  that  is,  more  clayey, 
than  the  chestnut  subsoil,  but  still  is  not  so  heavy  as  the 
white  oak  soil.  Yet  on  the  latter  some  varieties  of  apples 
thrive.  Carrjnng  a  step  further  the  matter  of  soil  adaptation 
to  the  different  varieties  of  oak,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  poor  and  thin  soils  often  support  only  the 
dwarfish  black  jack  oak  and  the  post  oak. 

Shrove  has  found  in  his  forestry  studies  in  Maryland  that 
"  the  general  distribution  of  the  loblolly  pine  is  determined 
by  historical  and  climatic  factors,  yet  its  relative  abundance 
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at  different  localities  within  its  area  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  soil," 

Having  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  importance  of  soil 
selection  for  the  several  different  crops,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  at  this  point  to  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the 
Boil  upon  which  a  crop  is  grown  is  only  one  of  several  fac- 
tors necessary  for  successful  crop  production.  Climatic 
conditions,  embracing  not  only  absohite  temperatures  but 
also  the  rainfall,  air  drainage,  soil  drainage  as  affected  by 
topography,  —  the  only  kind  considered  until  recently, — 
elevation  above  sea  level  and  with  reference  to  local  to- 
pography, fertilization  and  care,  are  all  important.  Ho  one 
of  these  factors  may  be  studied  effectually  unless  the  other 
factors  influencing  production  can  be  balanced.  So  soil  com- 
parisons can  be  of  value  only  when  the  other  conditions  are 
equalized,  and  to  do  this  a  large  number  of  field  comparisons 
is  essential. 

Let  us  now  go  a  step  further,  and  consider  not  the  adapta- 
tion of  soils  to  a  given  crop,  but  rather  the  adaptation  of  soils 
to  different  varieties  of  the  same  crop.  For  some  time  I  have 
been  especially  interested  in  working  out  the  conditions  of 
soil  on  which  each  variety  of  apple  does  best,  and  to  some  of 
these  soil  adaptations  I  now  ask  your  attention.  Later  any 
discussion  pertaining  to  them  will  be  welcomed. 

Baldwih. 
If  soils  are  thought  of  as  grading  from  heavy  to  light,  cor- 
responding to  the  range  from  clay  to  sand,  then  soils  grad- 
ing from  medium  to  semi-light  fulfill  best  the  requirements 
of  the  Baldwin.  Following  definitely  the  classification 
standards  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  (see  table  below)  with  ref- 
erence to  the  proportions  of  clay,  silt  and  sands,  this  group- 
ing would  include  the  medium  to  light  loams,  the  heavy 
sandy  loams,  and  also  the  medium  sandy  loams,  provided 
they  were  underlain  by  soil  material  not  lighter  than  a 
medium  loam  nor  heavier  than  a  light  or  medium  clay  loam 
of  friable  structure. 
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Scheme  <^  Soil  ClasmJuxUion,  baaed  upon  the  Mechanical  Componlion 
of  Soils. 
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Scheme  of  Soil  Clamification,  bated  upon  the  Mechanical  Compotiii/m 

of  Soil*  —  Concluded. 
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From  this  broad  genoralization  it  will  be  sren  that  the 
surface  soil  should  cootain  an  appreciable  amount  of  sand. 
The  Bands,  moreoTcr,  should  not  be  all  of  ose  grade;  tbat 
ia,  a  high  percentage  of  coarse  sand  would  give  a  poor  soil, 
whereas  a  moderate  admixture  of  it  with  the  finer  grades  of 
sand,  together  with  sufficient  clay  and  silt,  would  work  no 
harm.  In  general,  the  sand  content  should  be  of  the  finer 
grades,  but  soils  also  occur,  though  comparatively  rare,  which 
would  be  too  heavy  for  this  variety  were  it  not  for  a  marked 
content  of  the  coarse  sands,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the 
soil  mass  much  more  friable  and  open  than  would  be  expected 
with  the  presence  of  so  much  clay.  Such  soil  dries  quickly 
after  a  rain,  and  is  not  to  be  classed  as  a  moist  soil.  It  will 
never  clod  if  worked  under  conditions  at  all  reasonable.  The 
subsoil,  on  the  other  hand,  must  never  be  heavy  enough  to 
impede  ready  drainage  of  excess  moisture,  yet  sufficiently 
clayey  to  retain  a  good  moisture  supply;  that  is,  plastic,  not 
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stiff.  If  the  subsoil  be  so  clayey  or  heavy  that  moisture  does 
not  percolate  down  through  it  readily,  a  Baldwin  of  poor 
color  with  a  skin  more  or  less  greasy  is  the  usual  result. 

Referring  to  the  effect  of  a  heavy,  clayey  soil  ou  the  growth 
and  quality  of  apples,  Hedrick  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  in  Bulletin  339,  published  last  summer,  states  that 
"  The  station  soil  is  not  an  ideal  one  for  apples.  Though 
well  drained,  the  land  is  yet  hard  and  heavy,  and  much  of  the 
time  unworkable,  coming  from  the  plow  in  great  lumps 
hardly  to  be  crushed.    In  such  a  soil  the  root  run  is  limited, 

—  a  fact  we  have  had  forced  upon  our  attention  in  early 
spring,  when  the  soil  is  wet,  by  the  blowing  over  of  several 
trees.  Manifestly,  food  would  be  better  utilized  by  trees  in  a 
soil  where  the  roots  could  develop  better.  Despite  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  soil,  apple  trees  make  a  very  fair  growth 
and  the  fruit  sets  in  abundance,  but  with  most  varieties  —  and 
the  Rome  used  in  this  experiment  is  not  a  marked  exception 

—  the  apples  run  small,  fail  to  color  well  and  do  not  always 
mature  properly." 

The  ideal  to  be  sought  is  a  heavy,  fine,  sandy  loam,  or  a 
light,  mellow  loam,  underlain  by  plastic,  light  clay  loam  or 
heavy  silt  loam.  It  is  fully  realized  that  many  will  not  possess 
this  ideal,  but  the  soil  that  most  closely  resembles  it  should 
be  chosen.  If  corn  be  grown  on  such  soil  the  lower  leaves 
will  cure  down  before  cutting  time,  giving  evidence  of  moder- 
ately early  maturity.  This  is  one  of  the  safe  criteria  by  which 
to  be  guided  in  choosing  soil  for  this  variety. 

Mention  was  not  made  in  the  above  description  of  the  color 
of  the  soil.  The  desirability  of  a  surface  soil  of  dark  brown, 
the  color  being  due  to  the  presence  of  decaying  organic  matter, 
is  unquestionable  and  generally  recognized ;  and  if  the  soil 
be  not  that  color  the  successful  orchardist  will  make  it  so  by 
the  incorporation  of  organic  matter  through  the  growth  of 
leguminous  crops,  or  otherwise.  It  is  often  cheaper  to  buy 
soil  with  a  good  organic  content,  or  humus  supply,  than  it  is 
to  be  compelled  to  put  it  there  after  purchase  before  good 
crops  can  be  secured.  Hence  this  is  purely  an  economic 
feature.  The  warning  should  be  stated,  however,  that  a  soil 
should  not  be  purchased  or  planted  to  apples  of  any, variety 
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because  it  is  dork  colored  and  rich  in  buuius.  The  soil  should 
be  selected  because  of  its  textural  and  structural  adaptatlou, 
regardless  of  the  organic  content ;  then  if  such  soils  happen 
to  be  well  supplied  with  vegetable  matter,  so  much  the  better; 
if  not,  it  may  be  supplied. 

To  modify,  however,  by  the  addition  of  humus,  the  physical 
condition  of  a  sand  until  it  resembles  a  sandy  loam,  or  so  to 
change  a  clay  until  it  resembles  a  clay  loam  as  far  down  as 
tree  roots  ordinarily  extend,  is  unquestiooably  an  expensive 
process,  and  as  orchards  are  grown  for  profit,  the  soils  on 
which  they  are  to  be  planted  should  be  so  selected  for  the 
diiferent  varieties  as  to  furnish  the  most  favorable  conditions 
possible,  before  going  to  the  additional  expense  of  trying  to 
change  their  character  artificially. 

While  soils  so  deficient  in  humus  as  to  be  leaeby  in  the 
case  of  sands,  but  stiff,  intractable  and  cloddy  iu  the  case  of 
clays,  clay  loams,  and  loamt:,  should  have  their  humus  content 
iocreased  until  these  unfavorable  conditions  for  crop  growth 
of  any  kind  be  overcome  so  far  as  possible,  it  is  utterly  futile 
to  maintain  that  by  the  addition  of  plenty  of  humus  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  any  given  soil  may  be  so  changed  that 
its  inherent  physical  character  is  negligible  so  far  as  its  adap- 
tation to  crops  or  to  different  varieties  of  the  same  crop  is  con- 
cerned. The  agricultural  practice  of  the  eastern  United 
States  is  replete  with  instances  of  special  soil-crop-variety 
adaptation. 

While  the  hills  of  Massachusetts  include  a  great  deal  of 
ideal  Baldwin  soil,  or  soil  that  resembles  the  ideal  closely 
enough  for  practical  purposes,  they  also  inchide  a  great  deal 
of  soil  that  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  Baldwin.  The  greatly 
superior  color  of  the  fniit  from  some  orchards  when  compared 
with  that  from  others  on  a  different  tind  of  soil  —  elevation, 
slope,  methods  of  culture  and  fertilization  being  virtually  the 
same  —  gives  striking  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  soil 
factor.  On  just  this  basis  the  fruit  from  some  orchards  sells 
for  a  higher  price  than  that  from  others.  This  illustrates 
the  economic  advisability  of  selecting  the  orchard  site  with 
soils  adapted  to  the  variety  to  be  planted. 
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BnoD£  Island  Gbeeniko. 

As  the  beat  prices  for  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  are  usu- 
ally obtained  in  Kcw  York  City,  the  general  aim  of  the  com- 
mercial grower  will  be  to  meet  the  preferences  of  that  market 
The  demand  there  for  a  "  green  "  Greening  has  usually  been 
stronger  than  for  one  carrying  a  high  blush.  Bearing  this 
ideal  in  mind,  the  soils  adapted  to  tbia  variety  are  distinct 
from  the  Baldwin  standard.  In  fact,  these  two  varieties, 
considered  as  standards,  differ  so  markedly  in  soil  require- 
ments that  the  soil  adaptations  of  other  varieties  may  well  be 
compared  with  either  the  Baldwin  or  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening  soil  standard.  A  surface  soil  of  heavy,  silty  loam 
or  light,  silty,  clay  loam  underlain  by  silty  clay  loam  excels 
for  the  "  green  "  Rhode  Island  Greening.  Such  soil  will 
retain  sufficient  moisture  to  be  classed  aa  a  moist  soil,  yet  it 
is  not  so  heavy  as  ever  to  be  ill-drained  if  surface  drainage  is 
adequate.  The  soil  should  be  moderately  rich  in  organic 
matter,  decidedly  more  so  than  for  the  Baldwin.  Iii  contrast 
to  the  Baldwin  soil  in  the  growth  of  corn,  it  should  keep  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  plant  green  until  harvesting  time,  or  at 
least  until  late  in  the  season.  Such  soil  conditions  maintain 
a  long  seasonal  growth  under  uniform  conditions  of  moisture, 
and  thus  produce  the  firm  yet  crisp  texture,  the  remarkable 
juiciness  and  the  high  flavor  for  which  this  variety  is  noted 
when  at  its  best.  If  grown  on  a  soil  too  sandy,  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening  lacks  fineness  of  grain,  flavor  and  the  juicy 
quality  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  depending  on  the  extent 
of  the  departure  from  those  soil  characteristics  which  con- 
tribute to  its  production.  If  a  high  blush  is  desired,  however, 
to  supply  other  market  conditions,  a  soil  somewhat  warmer 
than  that  described  should  be  selected,  —  a  deep,  light,  mellow 
loam  or  productive,  fine,  sandy  loam  being  favorable.  To 
secure  a  "  finiiih  "  of  this  character  soils  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  Baldwin  standard  are  best  adapted. 

The  Rhode  Island  Greening  is  more  restricted  in  area  than 
the  Baldwin,  not  adapting  itself  to  the  climatic  conditions 
as  far  south  as  the  Baldwin,  even  though  suitable  soils  occur 
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there.  In  fact,  its  southern  boundary  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated as  y^"  north  of  the  forty-first  parallel.  South  of  that 
it  becomes  a  fall  apple,  and  keeps  very  poorly. 

HCBBARDSTON. 

Compared  with  the  Baldwin  soil  requirements,  the  heaviest 
soils  desirable  for  the  Ilubbardston  tap  over  for  a  little  upon 
the  lightest  soils  desirable  for  the  Baldwin,  while  at  the  other 
extreme  the  Hubbardston  will  utilize  to  advantage  a  more 
sandy  soil  than  most  other  varieties.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  will  succeed  on  poor,  light  sands,  for  on  such  soils  the 
apple  will  not  attain  sufficient  size  to  be  of  value,  nor  is  the 
tree  vigorous  enough,  but  the  soil  should  always  be  very 
mellow.  A  rich,  fine,  sandy  loam  to  a  depth  of  at  least  a 
foot  is  preferable,  and  the  subsoil  may  well  be  of  the  same 
texture.  A  subsoil  containing  enough  clay  to  make  the  fine 
sandy  material  somewhat  coherent,  or  sticky,  is  not  objec- 
tionable, but  there  should  never  be  enough  clay  present  to 
render  the  subsoil  heavy.  If  the  soil  is  too  heavy  or  too 
clayey  the  fruit  is  liable  to  have  greasy  skins  and  a  deficient 
color,  while  the  flavor  is  insufSciently  developed. 

Northern  Spy. 
This  variety  is  one  of  the  most  exacting  in  soil  require- 
ments. To  obtain  good  quality  of  fruit,  i.e.,  fine  trxture, 
juiciness  and  high  flavor,  the  soil  must  be  moderately  heavy, 
and  for  the  first  two  qualities  alone  the  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing soil  would  be  admirable.  The  fact  that  the  Northern  Spy 
is  a  red  apple,  however,  makes  it  imperative  that  the  color 
be  well  developed  and  the  skin  free  from  the  greasy  tendency. 
This  necessitates  a  fine  adjustment  of  soil  conditions,  for  the 
heaviest  of  the  soils  adapted  to  the  Rhode  Island  Greening 
produces  Northern  Spies  with  greasy  skins  and  usually  of 
inferior  color.  The  habit  of  tree  growth  of  this  variety, 
moreover,  is  such  as  to  require  careful  attention.  Its  ten- 
dency to  prow  upright  seems  to  be  accentuated  by  too  clayey 
Boila,  if  well  enriched,  and  such  soils  tend  to  promote  growth 
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faster  than  the  tree  is  able  to  mature  well.  On  the  other  band, 
sandy  soils,  while  producing  good  color  and  clear  skins,  fail 
to  bring  fruit  satisfactory  in  quality  with  resj»eet  to  texture 
and  flavor.  The  keeping  quality,  too,  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Spy  grown  on  heavier  soils  in  the  same  district.  Hence 
the  soil  requirements  of  this  variety  are  decidedly  exacting, 
and  are  best  supplied  api>arently  by  a  medium  loam  under- 
lain by  a  heavy  loam  or  light  clay  loam.  It  should  not  be 
]ilantcd  on  a  soil  lighter  than  a  very  heavy,  fine,  sandy  loam, 
underlain  by  a  light  clay  loam,  or  [xesibly  a  heavy  loam.  On 
light  soils  the  Northern  Spy  very  often  yields  less  per  acre 
than  the  Baldwin.  Good  air  drainage  is  also  very  essential 
with  this  variety. 

Waoeneb. 
In  northeast  Pennsylvania,  where  the  climatic  conditions 
are  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  those  of  this  State,  Wagener 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  sorts  for  filler  purposes.  It  gave 
remarkable  results,  too,  in  Massachusetts  this  past  year  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  at  a  very  low  altitude,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  1,200  feet, 
it  is  doing  very  well  indeed.  The  tree  is  normally  somewhat 
weak  in  growth,  hence  a  soil  that  is  deep,  strong,  mellow  and 
loamy  should  be  selected.  Stiff  subsoils  are  esijecially  objec- 
tionable with  this  variety;  and  thin  soils,  also  light  sandy 
soils,  should  be  avoided.  The  Wagener  thus  fits  in  nicely 
with  Northern  Spy  in  soil  requirements,  and  its  habit  of  early 
bearing  makes  an  effective  offset  to  the  tardiness  of  the 
Korthem  Spy  in  this  respect. 

McIntobii. 
This  is  an  apple  of  high  quality  that  is  now  very  popular. 
As  Mcintosh  trees  of  sufficient  age  for  safe  comjiarisona  are 
rarely  available  in  this  State  over  any  considerable  range  of 
soil  conditions,  no  positive  statement  is  made  concerning  the 
soil  preferences  of  this  varirty.  The  indications  are,  how- 
ever, that  the  heavier  of  the  Baldwin  soils  as  described  are 
desirable  for  the  Mcintosh. 
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ToMPKiKS  Kmo. 
The  Tompkins  King  is  fully  as  exacting  as  Northern  Spy 
in  soil  adaptation.  The  tree,  with  its  straggling  tendency  of 
growth,  does  not  develop  satisfactorily  on  sandy  soils,  but 
ancceeds  best  on  a  moist  yet  well-drained  soil,  i.e.,  the  light 
Rhotle  Island  Greening  soils,  —  a  soil  capable  of  maintaining 
such  supply  of  moisture  that  the  tree  receives  no  check  at  the 
approach  of  drought.  But  the  fruit  grown  on  soils  bo  heavy 
lacks  clearness  of  skin,  and  the  appearance  of  the  apple  is 
marred  by  the  greenish  look  extending  far  up  the  aides  from 
the  blossom  end,  and  the  lack  of  well-developed  color,  which 
makes  this  fruit  at  its  best  very  attractive.  Hence  the  prob- 
lem is  to  balance  these  two  opposite  tendencies  as  well  as 
possible,  and  the  soil  of  the  following  description  seems  Iieat 
to  do  this:  light,  mellow  loam,  the  sand  content  thereof  being 
medium  rather  than  fine,  thus  constituting  an  open-textured 
loam  rather  than  a  fine  loam.  The  subsoil  should  be  either 
of  the  same  texture  or  only  slightly  heavier,  in  no  case  being 
heavier  than  a  very  light,  plastic,  clay  loam.  The  soil  must 
be  brought  to  a  productive  condition.  Subsoils  inclining 
toward  stiffness  in  structure  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Fall  Pippin. 
Soils  adapted  to  the  Fall  Pippin  are  somewhat  wider  in 
range  than  those  described  for  Northern  Spy  and  Tompkins 
King.  In  fact,  this  variety  may  be  very  successfully  grown 
on  the  soils  described  for  both  the  Tompkins  King  and  the 
Northern  Spy.  It  is  preferable,  however,  that  the  surface 
soil  be  a  fine  loam  rather  than  the  open-texture  loam  described 
for  the  Tompkins  King. 

Grimes  Goi.dejj'. 

The  Grimes  is  so  similar  to  the  Rhofle  Island  Greening  in 

soil  adaptation  that  a  separate  description  of  the  soils  best 

for  this  variety  will  not  bo  given.     The  Grimes  has  been  so 

profitable  in  some  districts  under  certain  conditions  of  soil 
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and  climate,  however,  that  its  desirability  for  general  plant- 
ing has  been  widely  heralded ;  and  as  a  result  this  variety  is 
now  being  planted  in  some  sections  with  too  little  discrimina- 
tion with  reference  to  both  soil  and  climate. 

The  best  general  guide  is*  to  plant  Grimes  where  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening  tends  to  become  a  fall  apple.  This  would 
eliminate  it  as  a  Massachusetts  sort.  That  is,  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening  soil,  located  far  enough  south  for  that  variety 
to  be  undesirable  for  extensive  planting,  is  well  adapted  to 
and  may  well  be  utilized  for  the  Grimes,  It  is  recognized 
that  some  growers  as  far  north  as  New  York  may  dissent 
from  this  view,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  the  Grimes  grown  at  its 
best  in  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  region.  The  tendency  for 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  fruit  to  be  undersized  when 
grown  there,  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  it  cannot  compete 
commercially  with  that  grown  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions.   Besides,  it  is  often  not  up  to  the  standard  in  color. 

The  tendency  of  the  tree  to  make  unsatisfactory  growth 
may  be  overcome  in  some  measure  if  planted  in  soil  to  which 
it  is  adapted.  It  should  never  be  planted  on  a  light  or  thin 
soil,  neither  on  a  stiff  soil.  The  tree  maintains  its  best  growth 
on  a  well-drained,  fertile,  moist  soil,  and  under  such  condi- 
tions is  a  very  desirable  variety  in  its  region.  Good  air 
drainage  is  essential ;  lack  of  it  makes  necessary  the  elimina- 
tion of  many  soil  areas  that  would  otherwise  be  desirable. 
Its  excellent  dessert  quality  makes  Grimes  a  favorite  sort 
both  for  family  and  for  commercial  use.  For  a  special  box 
trade  it  is  particularly  valuable. 

Even  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania  the  Grimes  is  loss  hardy 
than  some  other  sorts.  It  is  very  susceptible  to  collar  rot,  and 
the  feeling  prevails  that  a  block  of  Grimes  will  show  many 
"  skips  "  as  early  as  fifteen  to  twenty  years  from  planting. 

Rosrs  Beautt. 

Home  Beauty  beare  the  same  relation  to  the  Grimes  in  soil 

requirements  as  Baldwin  does  to  the  Rhode  Island  Greening 

in  their  respective  regions.     There  is,  however,  something  of 

an   overlapping   of  regions;   that   is,   the   Baldwin   extends 
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farther  south  in  adaptation  than  the  Khode  Island  Greening; 
and  the  Rome  Beaut;  extends  as  far  north  as  the  Grimes. 
But  this  intraregioual  overlapping  of  Rome  IJeaiity  and 
Baldwin  is  largely  a  matter  of  dovetailing  due  to  variations 
in  elevation.  Thus  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  as  the  Baldwin 
in  its  southerly  e.itension  seeks  its  soil  at  higher  elevations 
to  offset  the  climatic  changes,  so  does  Rome  Beauty  in  its 
northern  extension  seek  the  same  soil  at  a  lower  elevation  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  Baldwin  tends  to  become  a  fall  variety  with  increasing 
distance  south,  and  where  this  tendency  is  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  materially  lessen  its  desirability,  it  may  well  be 
replaced  by  the  Rome  Beauty,  which  is  adapted  to  the  same 
kind  of  soil. 

Rome  Beauty  is  grown  with  fairly  good  success  in  the 
lower  Hudson  valley  and  at  low  elevations  in  western  New 
York,  but  there  is  some  question  whether  it  will  become  a 
leading  eommercial  sort  in  either  region. 

Ben  Davis  and  Gaho. 

These  varieties  are  mentioned,  not  to  encourage  their  plant- 
ing in  Massachusetts,  for  it  is  believed  that  they  should  not  be 
planted  here,  but  rather  to  show  their  relation  to  other  va- 
rieties better  adapted  to  conditions  in  this  State. 

Both  Ben  Davis  and  Gano  show  less  effect  from  variation 
in  the  soils  upon  which  thoy  are  grown  than  any  others  ob- 
served. Their  well-known  quality  is  probably  somewhat  in- 
dicative of  why  this  is  so,  yet  there  are  differences  to  be  noted 
in  the  character  of  the  frnit  as  affected  by  soil  and  climate. 
The  latter  feature  is  believed  to  be  of  great  importance,  for 
while  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  Ben  Davis  will 
grow  anj-where  and  produce  fruit  of  some  description,  it  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  warm  weather  for  its  best  development. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Ben  Davis  may  well  be  called  the 
"  apple  of  neglect,"  because  it  will  probably  stand  more 
nogIe<^t  than  any  other  commercial  variety  and  still  bear 
fruit,  accoimts  for  the  commercial  growers'  dictum  that  it  is 
"  a  good  barrel  filler  and  a  good  shipper ; "  while  they  may 
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follow  this  saying  with  the  words,  "  and  that  is  all,"  No 
other  varieties  are  so  eosiuopolitan  with  regard  to  climate, 
and  from  New  York  to  Alabama  these  apples  have  numerous 
advocates. 

Soils  as  heavy  and  moist  aa  described  for  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening  are  not  desirable  for  either  the  Ben  Davis  or  Oano. 
The  tree  is  naturally  of  strong  growth,  hence  this  character- 
istic should  not  be  intensified  by  planting  on  an  excessively 
rich  soil,  both  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  the 
poor  quality  and  color  of  the  fruit.  At  the  same  time,  the 
opposite  extreme  is  not  desirable,  for  if  the  soil  be  too  sandy 
the  tree  grows  straggling. 

Both  of  these  varieties  as  planted  in  New  Tork,  Penn- 
sylvania and  States  farther  south  in  the  Appalachian  region 
arc  bound  to  prove  profitable,  but  they  are  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Soils  adapted  to  the  Baldwin,  York  Imperial 
or  Winesap  will  grow  good  trees  and  fruit  of  both  Ben  Davis 
and  Gano.  Hence  there  are  extensive  soil  areas,  particularly 
in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  the  mountainous  areas  of  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia  that  are  well  adapted  to  these  vari- 
eties, and  they  are  also  profitable  sorts  in  western  New  York 
and  in  the  Hudson  valley.  But  many  orchards  have  been 
planted,  especially  in  West  Virginia,  on  thin  shale  hills,  where 
the  soils  are  so  poorly  adaptetl  to  apple  growing  that  not  even 
the  cosmopolite,  Ben  Davis,  can  bring  satisfactory  results, 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  variety,  and  in  fact  the  Ben  Davis 
will  probably  bring  better  returns  from  such  soils  than  any 
other  variety.  In  the  southern  Piedmont  region  the  Ben 
Davis  drops  so  early  in  the  season  that  it  is  not  of  commercial 
importance.  In  the  southernmost  Appalachian  districts  it 
may  be  grown,  but  only  for  the  late  fall  trade  in  the  extreme 
southern  markets,  as  there  is  no  call  for  it  farther  north. 

From  careful  observation  it  is  believed  that  the  Ozark  Ben 
Davis  ia  a  little  larger  than  the  Appalachian-grown  fruit, 
and  that  under  the  same  conditions  the  Ozark  fruit  is  suffi- 
ciently superior  to  the  latter  to  bring  a  slightly  higher  price 
in  market.    As  a  commercial  proposition,  however,  the  greater 
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number  of  crops  secured  in  the  Appalachian  region  in  any 
considerable  period,  such  as  a  decade,  enables  that  section  to 
compete  successfully  in  the  production  of  these  varieties.  A 
potent  point  to  be  considered,  nevertheless,  by  the  eastern 
growers  is  the  outlook  for  future  markets. 

While  the  Appalachian  region  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
prodtiction  of  varieties  which  yield  well  and  are  far  superior 
to  the  Ben  Davis  and  Gano  in  quality,  the  Ozarks  have  yet  to 
find  an  apple  of  high  quality  which  approaches  the  Ben  Davis 
in  prolificacy.  And  although  varieties  may,  and  probably 
will,  be  developed  which  will  replace  the  Ben  Davis  even 
there  to  some  extent,  except  possibly  for  exacting  shipment, 
it  is  certain  to  be  grown  there  in  enormous  quantities  for  a 
loug  time.  Hence  there  is  and  will  be,  so  far  as  competition 
with  that  region  is  concerned,  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
Appalachian  districts  to  grow  varieties  that  do  not  have  to 
compete  with  the  Ben  Davis,  provided  such  varieties  are 
grown,  packed  and  marketed  in  accord  with  the  most  advanced 
methods.  But  this  extra  profit  which  may  be  obtained  from 
such  fruit  will  never  be  realized  by  the  slack  or  average 
grower.  For  these  two  reasons,  then,  the  Ben  Davis  and 
Gano  are  bound  to  remain  as  they  are  now,  strong  commer- 
cial varieties  over  a  large  area,  but  New  England  can  just  as 
well  grow  varieties  of  much  better  quality  that  will  also 
bring  good  yields.  Hence  it  would  seem  ill-advised  to  make 
further  plantings  of  these  sorts  within  her  boundaries. 

We  have  seen  how  several  of  our  important  crops  have 
reaehc<l  their  highest  development  on  certain  kinds  of  soil, 
and  in  the  light  of  this  experience  it  seems  inevitable  to  con- 
clude that  soils  may  be  selected  for  different  crops  in  accord- 
ance with  their  relative  adaptations  to  the  growth  of  such 
crops.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  new  or  startling  in  this  state- 
ment. It  is  simply  summing  up  a  long  line  of  experience 
in  the  best  farm  practice  of  the  country.  Only  the  best  farm 
practice,  the  most  perfect  soil  adaptation  and  the  most  effec- 
tive soil-crop  management  can  long  survive,  because  no  other 
kinds  pay  as  well.    We  have  been  forced  by  competition  to 
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recognize  soil  adaptation  to  dififerent  crops.  It  is  a  matter  of 
economic  efficiency. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  further  fact  that  the  best 
results  from  certain  varieties  of  some  crops  have  been  ob- 
tained under  definite  soil  conditions,  and  this  is  especially  well 
illustrated  by  different  varieties  of  apples.  Other  fruits, 
such  as  the  peach  and  the  pear,  show  a  similar  range  of  soil 
adaptability  as  to  the  individual  variety,  but  these  will  not 
be  considered  at  this  time. 

Excellent  opportunities  for  fruit  culture  in  Massachusetts 
are  abundant.  No  other  State  can  grow  a  greater  number  of 
really  good  varieties  of  apples,  and  very  fyw  States  can  equal 
her  in  this  respect.  Yet  choice  fruit  is  constantly  being 
brought  into  the  State  to  supply  hor  wants,  while  cheaper  fruit 
is  as  constantly  being  exported  because  it  is  not  grown  as  well 
as  it  should  be.  In  common  with  other  northeastern  States 
Massachusetts  possesses  a  climate  in  which  a  largo  number  of 
varieties  of  apples  thrive.  Her  soils  vary  greatly,  but  include 
large  areas  in  the  aggregate  which  are  well  adapted  to  produce 
all  the  choice  apples  the  State  can  consume.  This  land  may  be 
bought,  furthermore,  at  a  low  price,  —  in  fact,  at  a  lower  price 
than  in  many  States  that  now  ship  large  quantities  of  apples  a 
long  distance  to  her  markets.  Massachusetts  markets  are  un- 
excelled, and  there  are  plenty  of  favorable  soil  areas  within 
the  State  on  sites  suitable  for  oreharding  that  are  adapted  to 
productive  varieties  of  high  quality.  It  seems  strange  that 
such  opportunities  have  not  been  taken  advantage  of  morc 
fully,  yet  I  would  not  advocate  that  those  without  experience, 
or  at  least  carcfid  study,  plant  orohards  extensively,  even 
under  the  favorable  conditions  that  Massachusetts  affords. 
Oreharding  is  a  business  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  and 
much  patience,  and  there  is  danger  lest  some  be  led  by  the 
present  popular  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  the  business  to  engage 
in  it  without  due  consideration  of  these  matters.  Yet  there  is 
always  a  good  opportunity  for  any  one  who  will  so  study  the 
business  as  to  master  it,  and  for  such,  conditions  are  highly 
favorable  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SiiERWDOD.    I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  best  slope! 
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Mr.  WiLDEit,  Ideas  differ,  but  I  don't  think  it  makes  much 
difference  in  Massachusetts.  On  the  Alleghany  front  in  West 
Virginia  peaches  are  profitable  on  the  eastern  slopes,  clear  up 
to  the  top,  but  on  the  western  slopes,  where  the  conditions  are 
exactly  the  same,  except  that  in  the  winter  they  have  sleet 
storma  that  are  likely  to  break  the  trees  down,  peach  growing 
in  not  profitable.  The  reverse  ia  true  of  western  slopes  in 
Georgia  and  other  southeastern  States,  because  there  they 
have  very  rapid  changes  of  temperature  in  the  spring,  and  if 
they  can  have  a  northwestern  slope  it  will  retard  the  blooming 
period  a  little,  so  that  the  blooms  are  not  nearly  as  likely  to 
be  nipped  by  late  frosts.  The  wind  is  the  principal  factor 
in  considering  the  matter  of  slope  in  many  cases,  and  I  should 
not  like  to  plant  on  any  slope  where  the  prevailing  wind  is 
BO  strong  that  the  trees  would  all  lean  in  any  particular 
direction. 

Prof.  Wm.  p.  Brookb.  The  question  relate<l  particularly 
to  Baldwin  apples,  which  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  ■ 
high  color.  Would  not  the  slope  affect  the  amount  of  sunshine 
and  so  the  color  in  some  cases  ? 

Mr,  Wilder.  Undoubtedly;  but  as  the  matter  of  avoiding 
late  frosts  is  of  some  importance  with  the  apple,  though  not 
as  much  as  with  peaches,  each  individual  must  be  governed 
by  his  circumstances,  and  select  the  slope  for  color  or  for 
avoiding  frosts  as  seems  best  in  his  judgment. 

Mr.  Jas.  F,  Rice.  I  presume  the  soil  on  Mr.  Smith's 
farm,  which  you  have  examined,  represents  the  soil  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  To  what  commercial  variety  is  it  best 
adapted  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  The  Baldwin  woiild  invariably  do  well  on 
that  soil,  but  I  would  not  assume  that  his  soil  represents  all 
the  soil  in  this  section,  because  there  is  unquestionably  a 
great  deal  of  variation  in  it.  I  have  in  mind  two  Baldwin 
orchards  in  this  State  and  county,  each  at  approximately 
the  same  altitude,  both  on  the  easterly  slope,  with  the  same 
exposure  to  sunlight,  and  having  received  roughly  the  same 
methods  of  care;  but  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  soil, 
and  apples  from  one  orchard  brought  much  more  than  those 
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from  the  other.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  Baldwin,  and  while 
I  like  to  see  the  new  varieties  t«ated  out  fully,  —  and  some  of 
them  will  do  exceedingly  well  in  the  hands  of  specialists  who 
will  give  them  the  particular  kind  of  culture  they  require,  — 
I  recognize  that  more  money  has  been  made  with  the  Baldwin 
than  with  anj'  other  variety,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
variety  is  going  to  take  its  place.  The  Baldwin  is  grown  in 
the  northwestern  States,  but  is  there  called  the  Oregon  Red. 
Here  there  is  always  a  good  market  for  the  Baldwin,  it  always 
sells  when  of  good  color,  and  while  it  is  subject  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  a  biennial  cropper,  there  are  few  varieties 
that  do  not  have  some  out  about  them.  The  Rahlwin  is  grown 
in  the  high  altitudes  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
and  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  on  some  very  heavy,  poorly 
drained  soils,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  good  color  under 
these  conditions,  so  we  need  not  fear  competition  from  those 
sections. 

Mr.  S.  n.  Reed.  If  you  saw  a  field  where  thorn  apples 
seemed  to  grow  spontaneously,  and  chestnul,  and  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  oak,  would  it  be  favorable  for  a  Baldwin  or- 
chard ? 

Mr.  WiLDEK.  Yes;  you  have  there  a  mixture.  A  light 
chestnut  soil  is  a  little  too  light,  speaking  particularly  from 
an  economical  point,  while  the  thorn  apple  indicates  a  little 
bit  heavier  soil. 

Mr.  Reed.  Do  you  prefer  brownish  yellow  subsoil  to  a 
yellowish  subsoil  ? 

Mr.  Wir.DKK.  Yes;  bnt  I  think  I  would  see  if  I  could  not 
make  the  yellow  subsoil  brown.  The  leguminous  crops  are 
deep  roofed  and  put  bnmns  down  into  the  subsoil  and  en- 
courage a  deep  growth. 

Professor  Brooks.  .There  is  a  type  of  soil  quite  common 
in  Worcester  County,  the  drumlins  or  rounded  hills,  with  soil 
usually  containing  stones  and  sometimes  boulders.  Do  these 
not  iisually  fnrnish  pretty  good  Baldwin  soil  ? 

Mr.  Wit.DKR.  I  have  found  but  very  few  of  these  drumlins 
that  are  not  good.  Sometimes  they  have  a  pretty  tough  sub- 
soil and  the  boulders  are  pretty  thick,  so  it  is  a  bit  expensive 
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to  get  rid  of  them,  but  that  has  iiothiug  to  do  with  the  adapta- 
bility. 

Mr.  Geokqk  a.  Dhkw.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  pear 
soil,  as  I  think  pears  can  be  grown  in  Hassachiisctts  to  a 
profit  more  than  they  are  at  present.  There  is  an  impression 
that  certain  sections  around  Boston  and  Worcester  are  better 
adapted  to  this  fruit  than  are  others. 

Mr.  Wilder.  I  cannot  answer  the  qoestion  as  fully  as  I 
might  wish.  I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  to  investigate 
pears  here  this  summer,  and  there  are  very  few  orchards  to  be 
found  that  liave  had  reasonably  good  care,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  take  observations,  I  believe  that  a  pretty  fairly  rich, 
fine,  sandy  loam,  say  a  rich  Baldwin  soil,  is  the  best  for  the 
Bartlett.  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  common  belief,  as 
we  are  apt  to  say  offhand  that  pears  want  a  heavy  soil,  and  I 
think  that  many  varieties  do  want  such  soils.  The  KiefFer 
which  is  coarse  grained  and  varies  all  the  way  from  a  miser- 
able thing  that  no  one  would  want  to  eat  to  a  fairly  good  pear, 
will  not  stand  a  sandy  soil,  because  that  does  not  maintain 
a  sufficient  moisture  supply  during  the  season  to  produce 
a  uniform  growth.  The  KiefTer  is  a  splendid  canning  pear 
and  a  very  fine  looking  pear,  and  very  prolific,  so  that  a 
study  should  he  made  of  soils  as  regards  quality  for  this 
variety.  I  wish  it  might  be  possible  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
lime  in  the  pear  districts.  Recently  there  have  been  very 
few  pear  orchards  planted  in  the  eastern  States,  except  in 
western  New  York,  and  the  old  orchards  have  been  going  out 
pretty  rapidly,  as  they  have  received  very  little  care. 

Mr.  Reed.  How  do  yon  account  for  the  poor  keeping 
quality  of  pears  and  Baldwin  apples  as  compared  with  twenty 
year  ago?  We  used  to  have  Baldwins  in  April  and  May, 
and  last  year  I  couldn't  get  a  Baldwin  from  my  own  place 
later  than  February. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Jewett.  We  had  Baldwin  apples  in  our  cellars 
as  late  as  the  first  of  June  this  summer. 

Professor  Brooks.  I  think  we  are  apt  to  generalize  too  ' 
broadly  from  particular  instances.  I  should  not  expect  Bald- 
wins to  keep  very  well  after  our  abnormally  hot  summer  of 
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this  year,  as  they  were  riper  than  usual  when  picked,  and 
therefore  will  not  keep  so  long.  The  keeping  quality  of  the 
fruit  o£  different  seasons  varies  widely.  The  condition  of 
the  cellar  or  other  storage  place  bias  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it  also. 

Mr.  WiLi>ER.  It  is  my  impression  that  one  trouble  about 
keeping  comes  from  the  fact  that  apples  do  not  receive  suffi- 
cient care  to  be  of  as  high  standard  as  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.  Twenty  years  ago  we  could  get  very  good  apples  without 
spraying;  now  it  is  necessary  to  spray  often,  and  otherwise 
improve  on  the  care  given  the  orchard,  if  we  are  to  have  the 
same  degree  of  perfection.  This  needed  care  is  not  given  in 
many  cases,  and  I  think  this  affects  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  fruit. 

Mr.  John  J.  Erwin.  I  think  that  one  trouble  conies  from 
the  fact  that  we  live  a  good  deal  more  comfortably  than  twenty 
years  ago,  with  furnaces  in  most  houses,  so  that  the  cellars 
are  not  as  cool  as  they  were.  I  cannot  keep  apples  in  my 
cellar  over  a  month. 

Mr,  Wilder.  For  a  particular  instance  of  this  I  know  of 
a  grower  who  used  to  keep  Roxbury  Russets  away  into  the 
next  summer,  in  open  storage.  He  found  that  he,  could  not 
keep  them  in  his  bouse  cellar,  hut  that  they  would  keep  as 
well  as  ever  in  his  barn  cellar,  where  there  was  no  heat. 

Secretary  Ellsworth.  Last  year  one  reason  why  Baldwin 
apples  did  not  keep  well  was  that  they  were  in  such  demand 
that  they  were  sold  at  good  prices  much  earlier  than  usual. 
Prices  in  the  fall  were  from  $2.50  to  $3,r)0  per  barrel,  but 
during  the  winter  they  went  up  to  $5,  $6,  $7  and  $8,  and  at 
ihe  very  last  of  the  year  sold  as  high  as  $9  per  barrel.  The 
prices  received  speak  pretty  well  for  our  Kew  England  apples. 
I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Wilder  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  through  Barre, 
Ilardwick,  New  Braiutree  and  West  Brookfield,  and  the  ad- 
joining towns,  we  have  a  naturally  fertile  soil,  where  almost 
any  crops  can  be  grown,  especially  grass,  corn  and  apples, 
which  seem  to  go  together  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  That  is  unquestionably  the  fact.  I  drove 
through  this  section  last  summer  and  was  much  impressed 
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with  its  possibilities.  I  found  one  man  clearing  the  rocks 
off  of  land  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $100  per  acre,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  time,  energy  and  perseverance  needed  for  such 
an  undertaking,  and  he  said  that  it  paid  him  to  do  it.  lie 
was  carrying  on  just  this  kind  of  general  farnuog,  apples, 
dairying  and  so  on.  If  one  man  can  find  it  profitable  to  put 
so  much  money  into  increasing  his  permanent  investment, 
and  I  wili  say  that  when  he  got  the  rocks  all  off,  the  soil  was 
as  good  as  could  he  found  anywhere  —  why  should  we  sell  our 
places  here  and  go  somewhere  else,  and  pay  a  higher  price 
for  land  that  is  not  nearly  as  good?  Ilere  we  have  the  best 
markets  in  the  world,  at  least  in  the  United  States.  These 
soils,  perhaps,  are  not  now  in  such  condition  that  you  could 
get  88  good  a  crop  off  them  next  year  as  you  could  off  the 
prairie  soils  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  where  the  latter  are  level 
and  productive,  hut  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  and  it  can  be 
bought  for  $40,  $30,  $25  and  even  $10  an  acre,  right  in  the 
midst  of  these  rich  markets.  It  seems  to  me  that  Massachu- 
setts need  fear  competition  from  no  section  located  further 
west  than  New  England. 

Apteknook  Session. 

Secretarj'  Eli^wokth.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
you  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Russell  of  Methuen,  who  represents 
the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  on  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  who  will  preside  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  subject  for  this  afternoon  is  one  that 
interests  all  in  New  England,  and  especially  us  of  Massa- 
chusetts. When  we  hear  what  we  did  this  morning  of  Massa- 
chusetts we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  are  living  in  ont;  of  the 
best  spots  on  the  continent.  T  am  pleased  to  introduce  Mr. 
George  A.  Drew,  superintendent  of  Conyera  Farm,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  AS  A  FRUIT- 
GROWING CENTEK. 


BT  a.  A.  DBEW,  QBBENWICU,  COSH. 


Not  BO  very  many  years  ago  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
agriculture  held  out  lUtle  iuducemcDt  as  a  profession  any- 
where in  New  England.  I£  a  young  man  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  going  farming,  he  was  looked  on  as  an  object  of  pity 
or  held  up  to  derision.  Even  in  our  own  agricultural  col- 
leges, where  agriculture  should  have  had  Tts  stoutest  cham- 
pions, the  impression  sometimes  prevailed  that  those  in  au- 
thority often  felt  obliged  to  apologize  or  explain  their  con- 
nection with  it. 

Now  all  this  is  changed  or  fast  changing.  Farming  is  no 
longer  looked  on  as  a  discredited  occupation ;  the  young  man 
sees  a  future  where  his  father  saw  only  a  meager  existence  of 
drudgery,  and  our  agricultural  colleges  are  no  longer  ashamed 
of  having  agriculture  spelled  with  a  capital  "  A."  Many 
causes  have  combined  to  bring  about  this  result,  such  as  the 
congestion  in  our  cities,  the  high  price  of  foodstuffs,  improved 
conditions  of  country  life ;  but  more  than  all  else  people  have 
come  to  a  realization  that  after  all  there  is  no  place  like  New 
England  to  Hve  in,  no  place  that  combines  so  many  advan- 
tages and  where  agricidtural  opportunities  have  so  long  lain 
dormant. 

The  cheap  land  of  the  west  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  the  free 
homesteads  there  are  all  taken  up;  crops  can  no  longer  bo 
profitably  grown  without  certain  expenditure  or  intdligont 
care;  in  fact,  the  western  country  has  approached  or  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  same  agricidtural  conditions  that  confronted 
New  England  years  ago. 
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Kew  England  is  the  home  of  conservatism.  It  is  just  be- 
ginning to  dawn  upon  her  that  she  is  still  an  agricultural 
factor  to  he  reckoned  with;  that  her  soils  are  not  worn  out, 
but  only  need  intelligent  care ;  that  she  possesses  strategic 
advantages  that  are  of  wonderful  value.  With  this  awaken- 
ing she  needs  more  the  spirit  of  the  west  to  see  her  strong 
points  and  let  others  see  them  also.  With  changing  conditions 
she  must  change  as  well.  The  day  of  the  general  farmer  has 
gone  hy.  Raising  an  acre  of  com,  some  potatoes,  a  few  tons 
of  hay,  dahbling  in  poultry,  making  milk  to  fatten  the  con- 
tractors, besides  harvesting  what  apples  grew  in  spite  of 
neglect,  have  in  my  opinion  been  the  curse  of  New  England 
agriculture.  To  be  a  poultryman,  dairyman  and  fruit  grower 
combined  has  as  much  of  logic  in  it  as  tpr  a  professional  man 
to  try  to  be  a  preacher,  doctor  and  lawyer,  all  in  one.  All  lines 
of  agriculture  have  their  rewards  for  Ihose  who  master  their 
subject  Specialization,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  keynote  of  the 
hour.  Success  depends  on  the  man  and  his  location.  Fruit 
growing  has  been  my  specialty;  it  is  on  this  subject  and  the 
advantages  New  England  offers  along  these  lines  that  I  wiflh 
to  speak. 

A  few  years  ago  I  gave  a  talk  on  the  growing  of  fniit  in  a 
certain  Massachusetts  town  within  thirty  miles  of  Boston, 
trying  to  point  out  what  a  wonderful  opportunity  was  at  its 
very  door ;  how  the  town  itself  was  in  one  of  the  best  natural 
fruit  sections  of  the  State;  how  this  market  called  for  first- 
class  apples,  but  went  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  get  them ;  how  it 
hungered  for  small  fruits,  but  had  to  go  beyond  the  Hudson 
before  this  demand  could  be  satisfied.  Here  was  the  land 
naturally  adapted  to  these  crops  within  teaming  distance  of 
Boston,  in  case  the  freight  rates  were  excessive;  here  was  the 
market  trying  to  get  the  best  fruit  that  could  be  produced,  and 
able  to  pay  for  it ;  yet  when  I  told  them  that  they  coidd  pro- 
duce apples  which  would  sell  for  as  much  as>,  or  more  than, 
the  highest  market  quotations,  and  small  fruits  also,  they 
thought  I  had  indulged  in  some  flight  of  fancy,  or  was  carried 
away  by  my  enthusiasm.  "  What,"  they  said,  "  sell  apples 
in  boxes  for  $2  and  $3  ?  Why,  that  is  all  that  we  can  expect 
for  barrels ;  and,  besides,  the  commission  men  want  theni,that 
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way."  "  Set  out  currants  where  apples  in  Belmont  aud  vicin- 
ity control  the  market !    How  can  we  expect  to  compete  ?  " 

The  trouble,  my  friends,  it  seems  to  nie,  is  that  we  in  New 
England  have  looked  at  this  fruit  business  from  too  nar- 
row a  point  of  view.  We  have  allowed  our  markets  to  slip 
away  from  us,  and  given  the  public  the  impression  that  the 
"  big  red  apple  "  of  the  west  is  the  only  apple  for  it  to  buy. 
We  have  got  into  the  habit  ourselves  of  thinking  that  New 
England  used  to  raise  good  fruit,  before  so  many  insect  ene- 
mies and  fungous  diseases  came,  but  that  now  the  struggle 
is  too  unequal.  If  it  had  not  been  for  these  pests  and  diseases 
I  shudder  to  think  of  the  condition  fruit  growing  would  be  in 
now.  It  has  been  a  blessing  in  disguise.  We  have  to  fight 
for  what  we  get,  and  nothing  is  worth  having  that  does  not 
represent  effort  and  skill. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  the  specific  advantages  New 
England  offers.  Think  what  our  near-by  markets  mean  to  us. 
Within  several  hundred  miles  of  Boston  are  twenty  or  more 
millions  of  people,  the  great  majorily  of  whom  are  consumers, 
not  producers.  Wealth  to  a  great  extent  is  concentrated  here. 
People  of  means  generally  buy  the  best  the  market  affords. 
It  is  to  these  same  people  that  the  Pacific  coast  fruit  growers, 
three  thousand  miles  or  so  away,  are  catering;  but  think  what 
a  handicap  they  are  under.  It  costs  them  about  50  cents 
freight  to  place  a  box  of  apples  on  the  market,  while  with  us 
it  is  only  a  fraction  of  this.  We  should  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  local  conditions,  but  they  are  often  unable  to  ship 
their  fruit  in  time  for  a  rapid  rise  in  price. 

When  I  was  in  Hood  River,  Ore.,  last  November,  the 
Union  was  shipping  only  a  few  cars  of  apples  daily,  when 
they  should  have  been  shipping  fifteen  or  twenty,  but  they 
could  not  get  the  refrigerator  cars,  they  di<l  not  have  adequate 
facilities  for  storing,  and  much  of  the  fruit  went  down.  On 
account  of  the  danger  of  freezing  in  crossing  the  Rockies,  it 
is  almost  essential  that  fruit  be  shipped  from  there  before 
December  1. 

This  shows  how  absolutely  dependent  they  are  on  the  rail- 
roads, their  only  means  of  reaching  the  eastern  market,  while 
we  may  be  far  more  independent  of  thenu    It  is  seldom  neces- 
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sary  to  ship  in  refrigerator  cars,  and,  moreover,  manj  mar- 
kets are  within  teaming  diatauce,  while  the  automobile  truck 
will  soon  be  an  important  factor. 

This  nearness  to  the  best  markets  of  the  country,  then,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  New  England  has  to  offer  the 
fruit  grower ;  but  of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  average 
price  of  fruit  land.  A  few  years  ago  we  heard  much  about 
the  abandoned  New  England  farms ;  to-day  this  is  seldom 
mentioned.  Desirable  land  here  is  not  cheap  to-day  by  the 
earlier  standards,  but  compared  with  the  market  price  of 
fruit  land  in  tlie  west  it  would  seem  ridiculously  low.  Tliere 
orchard  land  without  improvement  sells  as  high  as  $1,000 
per  acre,  while  bearing  orchards  sell  for  several  thousand 
dollars  an  acre. 

Although  our  farm  values  have  gone  up  considerably  in 
the  last  few  years  there  is  still  much  land  in  New  England 
which  can  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices,  varying,  of  course, 
as  to  accessibility,  location  and  freedom  from  stumps  or 
boulders.  I  think  that  we  will  all  admit  that,  other  conditions 
being  favorable,  good  cleared  land  is  worth  from  $75  to  $100 
an  acre  for  frnit-growing  purposes.  A  few  years  ago  farms 
could  be  bought  for  much  less  per  acre  than  these  figures,  with 
the  buildings  thrown  in. 

Another  great  point  in  favor  of  New  England  is  that  many 
of  these  farms  contain  old  orchards  which  have  managed  to 
exist  in  spite  of  neglect.  Unless  the  tree  trunks  are  in  too 
advanced  a  stage  of  decay  these  orchards  may  be  reclaimed 
and  made  to  pay  a  revenue  almost  from  the  start.  Try  the 
modern  way  of  handling  these  orchards.  Cut  off  the  extreme 
high  tops,  so  that  the  tree  can  be  more  easily  and  cheaply 
sprayed,  the  fruit  more  economically  harvested  and  the  dan- 
ger from  high  winds  greatly  lessened.  Clean  out  the  scale, 
preserve  the  trunks  from  decay,  get  new  bearing  woo{l,  culti- 
vate and  spray  thoroughly,  and  even  on  these  old  trees  you 
will  get  fruit  that  will  surprise  you. 

We  will  have  to  admit  that  the  Pacific  coast  fruit  which  is 
placed  on  our  eastern  markets  has  a  wonderful  finish  which 
we  find  hard  to  equal.  The  bright  sunshine  and  cool  nights 
there  seem  to  be  particularly  favorable  toward  developing 
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these  qualities,  which  have  given  fbem  their  slogan  of  "  the 
land  of  the  big  red  apple,"  which  has  attracted  the  eye  of  the 
public  and  been  a  great  advertisement  for  their  products. 
Granting  them  their  due,  it  is  time  we  met  them  with  one  of 
our  own,  for  ours  is  truly  "  the  land  of  the  good  red  apple," 
though  it  ia  not  necessary  for  an  apple  to  be  red  to  be  good. 
Educate  the  public  to  please  their  apiwlites  rather  than  their 
eyes,  all  the  while  striving  for  color  and  finish.  Compare 
our  New-England  grown  Gravcnsteins,  Jlclntosh,  Palmer 
Greening,  Wagener>  Northern  Spy,  yes,  even  our  Baldwin  and 
Greening,  with  their  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  Spitzeiiburg, 
Winesap  and  Newton.  The  flavor  of  the  home-growu  product 
ia  without  question  superior,  and  this  the  consuming  public 
should  know.  It  may  take  time  and  money,  but  a  campaign 
of  education  on  this  point  is  worth  a  great  many  dollars  to 
New  England. 

The  eastern  markets  offer  a  good  chance  for  disposing  of 
the  poor  grades  of  fruit  which  in  the  west  are  practically 
waste.  Perhaps  I  should  not  emphasize  this  too  strongly  as 
our  aim  should  be  to  grow  as  few  culls  as  possible ;  however, 
there  ia  a  legitimate  use  to  which  our  poorer  grades  of  apples 
may  be  put  in  supplying  the  mill  towns  and  poorer  class  of 
people,  who  otherwise  would  never  have  any  fruit  at  all. 

From  a  fruit-growing  point  of  view,  then,  we  have  the  most 
important  factors  for  success  in  our  favor.  We  can  buy  our 
land  at  a  reasonable  figure ;  we  are  so  near  the  best  markets 
that  we  can  ship  our  fruit  at  low  expense  and  sell  it  at  maxi- 
mum prices;  the  apples  grown  here  are  of  a  better  quality 
than  those  of  the  west.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  take  advan- 
tage of  onr  strategic  location  not  only  to  command  our  own, 
but  to  reach  out  for  the  world's  markets.  At  present  the  west 
holds  the  commanding  position  with  the  choicest  grades  of 
fruit.  Why  ?  Simply  because  it  is  in  it  on  a  business  basis,  is 
better  organized  and  realizes  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
cverv  detail  in  the  most  exacting  manner. 

The  two  New  England  Fruit  Shows  have  done  much  to 
stimulate  interest  and  point  the  way  we  must  follow.  The 
hi^  standard  set  by  the  last  exposition,  in  particular,  must 
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be  the  basis,  not  only  for  sbow  purposes  but  for  the  strictly 
commercial  method  of  grading  and  packing. 

There  are  a  few  growers  who  already  have  seen  the  oppor- 
tunity and  have  established  their  business  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion, yet  how  few  these  are  in  number;  possibly  not  more 
than  a  dozen  in  all  New  England. 

My  aim  has  been  to  point  out  the  advantages  Kew  England 
offers  as  a  fruit-growing  center,  but  I  dislike  to  leave  it  with- 
out a  word  on  a  few  of  the  essential  matters  of  practical  detail. 

We  are  still  woefully  weak  on  the  thoroughness  with  which 
we  attend  to  the  various  operations,  as  spraying,  pruning, 
cultivation  and  fertilization,  besides  picking,  packing  and 
marketing  our  product. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  prune ;  we  must  prune  regularly; 
prune  for  a  purpose,  and  see  that  the  cut  surfaces  are  pro- 
tected so  that  decay  may  not  set  in.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  spray;  we  must  spray  at  the  proper  time,  with  the  proper 
materials  and  with  sufficient  force.  This  latter  point  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  strongly  in  regard  to  the  first  spraying 
with  poison,  just  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen.  Cultivate 
thoroughly  the  first  part  of  the  season;  it  la  the  cheapest  way 
to  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  growth.  In  July  or  August, 
when  cultivation  stops,  sow  cover  crops  to  save  the  volatile 
elements  of  plant  food,  and  add  humus  to  the  soil.  Study 
the  plant-food  problem,  but  study  it  as  to  your  individual 
requirements. 

No  two  orchards  should  be  fertilized  exactly  alike.  It  is  a 
matter  you  can  determine  only  by  experiments.  The  rigor  of 
the  times  and  results  of  the  harvests  are  the  best  criterion  to 
go  by.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  mixed  fertilizers 
for  general  farm  crops  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  hold  true  in 
orchard  work.  It  costs  only  a  little  more  to  spread  the  differ- 
ent chemicals  separately;  they  can  be  put  on  at  a  time  more 
suited  to  crop  requirements,  and,  most  important  of  all,  yon 
will  save  money  by  so  doing.  Of  all  three  elements  of  plant 
food,  the  nitrogen  should  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution, 
particularly  in  a  fruiting  orchard.  Do  not  overdo  it ;  depend 
as  much  as  possible  for  nitrogen  upon  turning  under  legu- 
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minoua  crops,  and  then  add  basic  aiag  or  lime  to  keep  your 
soil  from  becoming  sour. 

Thin  jour  bearing  trees.  It  is  not  until  lately  that  we  have 
come  to  realize  how  essential  this  is  as  an  orchard  practice. 
Begin  the  latter  part  of  June,  when  the  fruits  are  about  the 
size  of  walnuts;  pick  off  all  wormy  or  inferior  fruits;  see  to 
it  that  the  trees  can  carry  their  load.  If  one  thinning  is  not 
sufficient,  keep  at  it.  This  is  the  way  that  the  westerner  grows 
85  to  90  per  cent  of  extra  fancy  box  fruit.  It  is  the  best 
paying  proposition  in  fruit  growing  that  I  know  of,  and  yet 
one  of  the  least  practiced.  New  England  fruit  should  be 
picked  with  care,  and  always  placed  in  boxes,  not  barrels. 
The  westerner  considers  twenty-five  boxes  a  good  day's  work ; 
we  generally  require  considerably  more.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind,  commission  men  to  the  contrary,  but  that  we 
should  try  to  establish  a  box  trade  for  our  best  grades  of  fruit, 
pack  it  with  extreme  care,  wrap  the  fruit,  and  label  it  as  to 
grade,  number  of  apples,  variety  and  name  of  grower.  The 
westerners  use  the  grades,  extra  fancy,  fancy  and  choice ;  with 
US  only  the  first  two  should  be  placed  in  boxes,  the  poorer 
grades  in  barrels. 

Of  course,  this  change  cannot  all  be  made  at  once ;  certain 
trade  will  still  require  first-class  fruit  in  barrels,  and  must  be 
catered  to.  In  time,  however,  I  look  to  see  all  our  fancy 
higher"  quality  fruit  in  boxes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  tlie 
consumer  demands  it.  There  is  less  chance  for  deceit,  and 
it  is  a  much  more  convenient  size  to  handle. 

I  have  spoken  principally  of  the  apple,  because  it  is  the 
king  of  fruits,  all  points  considered.  There  are  just  as  good 
chances  in  New  England  cultivating  the  peach,  pear,  quince, 
sour  cherries,  grape  and  many  small  fruits  if  attention  is 
given  to  location.  What  has  been  said  about  the  apple  in 
many  respects  applies  to  these  others  as  well.  This  is  one  of 
the  strong  points  about  New  England  fruit-growing  possi- 
bilities, —  that  its  opportunities  are  not  confined  to  the  culti- 
vation of  one  fruit  alone,  —  for  within  its  boundaries  one 
may  find  suitable  places  to  grow  almost  any  fruit  that  will 
grow  in  the  temperate  zone,  according  to  one's  preferences 
and  capabilities.    There  are  some  who  fear  the  small  grower 
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cannot  bold  his  own  with  some  of  the  larger  developments  con- 
templated. I  do  not  share  this  view.  The  one  who  comes 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  work,  handles  the  spray  rods 
and  picks  the  fruit  can  do  it  hetter  himself  than  can  another 
delegated  by  him. 

Possibly  a  word  of  caution  may  not  be  amiss  to  those  who, 
without  any  experience,  would  plunge  headlong  into  fruit 
growing  as  a  vocation.  It  is  not  a  get-ricb-qnick  proposition ; 
time  and  patience  are  required;  methods  which  the  more 
experienced  consider  a  life  study  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day. 
Again,  there  are  many  who  fear  overproduction  when  the 
orchards  now  being  planted  come  into  bearing.  They  do  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
trees  planted  ever  come  into  profitable  bearing;  that  insect 
enemies  and  fungous  diseases  may  raise  havoc  heretofore 
unheard  of;  that  our  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
that  there  are  many  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  who  do 
not  now  have  a  chance  to  purchase  an  apple  for  a  reasonable 
price.  Undoubtedly  there  will  come  a  period  of  lower  prices, 
and  this  will  render  co-operation  a  necessity ;  co-operation  will 
bring  better  distribution  of  the  product,  all  of  which  is  as  it 
should  be. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  greatly  fear  this  overproduction 
of  fruit.  I  have  heard  the  same  fear  expressed  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  and  it  has  not  come  yet.  Granting  this  possi- 
bility exists,  what  about  the  orchards  three  thousand  miles 
away,  on  the  Pacific  coast  ?  Are  not  they  the  ones  to  suffer, 
not  New  England  ? 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wilder.  What  cover  crops  would  you  recom- 
mend for  northern  Massachusetts,  at  an  altitude  of  from  1,000 
to  1,500  feet? 

Mr.  Dkew.  Personally  I  prefer  rye  and  hairy  vetch.  Eye 
will  grow  almost  anywhere  except  where  the  soil  is  too  wet, 
and  with  a  leguminous  crop  forms  an  ideal  combination.  I 
would  sow  it  generally  in  August,  though  there  might  be  some 
seasons  when  it  could  be  sown  earlier  or  later,  owing  to 
drought  or  unusual  rainfall.  In  the  spring  I  should  plow 
only  one  way,  and  let  some  of  the  vetch  mature.     On  a  soil 
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where  it  was  necessary  to  aave  all  the  moisture  I  should  plow 
earlier  than  on  a  soil  where  this  was  not  so  necessary.  Where 
a  great  deal  of  humus  is  being  plowed  in  a  sufficient  amount 
of  lime  should  be  applied  to  keep  the  soil  sweet. 

Mr.  Geek.    How  often  do  you  cultivate  your  land  ? 

Mr,  Drew.  An  orchard  should  be  cultivated  very  thor- 
oughly the  first  part  of  the  year,  as  it  tends  to  preserve  the 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Under  ordinary  conditions  cultivate 
about  once  in  ten  days,  sometimes  ofteoer,  and  keep  it  up 
until  the  latter  part  of  June.  Some  seasons  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  run  over  into  Jidy.  It  depends  entirely  on  whether 
the  orchard  is  a  young  or  a  bearing  orchard,  and  the  variety 
of  fruit  you  are  growing.  With  the  Northern  Spy  I  should 
stop  cultivation  sooner  than  with  other  varieties,  because  the 
tendency  of  that  tree  is  to  make  too  much  growth. 

QuESTios.  In  renovating  an  old  orchard  would  you  in- 
variably tear  up  the  sod  ? 

Mr.  Dkew.  In  almost  every  case.  Sometimes  it  is  not 
advisable  to  plow,  as  the  roots  are  too  near  the  surface,  in 
which  case  the  use  of  the  cutaway  harrow  early  in  the  spring, 
going  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  will,  if  persisted  in, 
accomplish  all  that  is  aimed  for  in  plowing. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Jewett.  Have  you  had  any  experience  using 
mulch  ? 

Mr.  Dbew.  Not  with  tie  strictly  mulch  method.  I  have 
sometimes,  when  I  was  not  getting  the  color  I  wanted,  seeded 
down  and  cut  the  hay  several  times  during  the  season,  letting 
it  lie  where  it  fell.  In  this  way  I  have  grown  some  nice  fruit, 
and  developed  better  color  than  I  could  by  cultivation  alone. 

Mr.  Jewett.  Mr.  Drake,  who  follows  the  strictly  mulch 
method,  gathering  up  the  grass  and  placing  it  around  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  out  as  far  as  the  branches  extend,  grows 
better  and  higher-colored  apples  than  most  growers,  and  takes 
the  greater  part  of  the  premiums  at  shows  around  Worcester. 
In  addition,  he  loses  very  few  apples,  aa  they  are  not  injured 
when  they  fall  from  the  trees.  He  admits  that  the  system  is 
more  expensive,  in  time  and  fertilizer  both,  than  the  cultiva- 
tion, with  a  cover  crop,  but  he  thinks  it  the  beet  and  cheapest 
for  him. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Eewin.  Do  yoa  advise  planting  vegetables  in  a 
young  orchard  ? 

Mr.  Dbew.  I  shotild  certainly  do  something  of  that  sort  to 
pay  the  first  expenses,  but  I  should  do  it  with  caution,  taking 
care  that  whatever  is  grown  does  not  prevent  the  tree  from 
spreading  ont  and  making  a  good  shaped  tree,  or  cause  growth 
too  late  in  the  fall.  Too  many  people  get  carried  away  with 
the  immediate  results  in  growing  such  catch  crops,  and  lose 
sight  of  the  ultimate  results. 

Mr.  Eewin.  Would  you  grow  currants  with  your  trees,  or 
independently  i 

Mr.  Drew.  If  I  grew  currants  in  the  apple  orchard  I 
should  take  the  greatest  pains  to  see  that  they  were  free  from 
the  San  Jose  scale,  as  they  are  very  prone  to  he  subject  to 
this  insect.  I  should  spray  against  the  scale  every  year. 
They  do  that  on  the  Pacific  coast,  counting  it  good  insHrance, 
and  I  think  we  must  come  to  that  in  New  England. 

Mr.  S.  H.  REEn.  Which  is  better  for  the  scale,  lime  and 
sulphur,  or  soluble  oil } 

Mr.  Drew.  One  is  about  as  good  as  the  other.  In  bad 
cases  I  prefer  the  oils,  as  they  spread,  while  the  lime  and  sul- 
phur stays  where  it  is  applied.  In  severe  cases  I  use  1  gallon 
of  oil  to  12  of  water,  although  1  to  15  is  the  proportion  usu- 
ally recommended.  Spraying  with  oil  when  the  bark  is  dry 
doesn't  do  as  much  harm  and  is  more  effective  than  when  the 
bark  is  wet.  In  the  spring,  just  as  the  buds  unfold,  spray 
thoroughly  with  lime  and  sulphur.  There  is  nothing  better  to 
clear  off  fungous  diseases  and  kill  the  e^^  of  plant  lice. 

Mr.  Reed.  If  you  have  no  San  Jose  scale,  and  spray  only 
as  a  preventive,  you  would  use  the  lime  and  sulphur  in  the 
spring  only  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  I  should ;  and  I  should  always  advise  the  use 
of  home-mixed  solutions,  unless  a  person  had  only  a  few  trees. 

Mr.  Reed.  Do  you  put  any  lime  and  sulphur  solution  in 
with  the  arsenate  of  lead  in  the  spring  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  That  brings  up  to  the  subject  of  summer 
spraying.  A  few  years  ago  everybody  was  telling  us  to  use 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  we  all  admit  that  it  has  been  one 
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of  the  Iwst  fuiigicidea  we  have  ever  used ;  but  for  several  years 
it  has  rusted  the  fruit  so  as  to  hurt  its  attractiveness  very 
much.  Then  came  in  the  commercial  lime  and  sulphur 
sprays,  which,  if  not  used  with  caution,  are  liable  to  injure 
the  foliage,  and  sometimes  do  not  control  fungus  as  well  as 
the  Bordeaux.  I  have  used  the  self-boiled  lime  and  sulphur 
solution  (Scott's  formula;  Scott  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture)  on  apples  and  peaches.  On  apples  I 
have  used  it  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  of  lime  and  10  pounds  of 
sulphur  to  50  gallons  of  water,  and  then  added  2  to  3  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  spraying  just  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  drop. 
In  Massachusetts,  where  the  gypsy  and  browu-tail  moths  are 
prevalent,  I  would  use  at  least  5  and  even  10  pounds  of  arse- 
nate of  lead  in  cases  where  the  motbs  were  numerous. 

The  self-boiled  solution  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  one  of  the 
most  effectual  solutions  for  spraying.  You  take,  say,  10 
pounds  of  good  rock  lime  and  heat  it,  or  apply  enough  water 
Eo  that  it  will  begin  to  slake,  and  then  sift  in  the  powdered 
sulphur.  Cook  the  sulphur  by  the  heat  of  the  lime.  Let  that 
slake  until  the  lime  is  all  disintegrated,  and  keep  adding 
water.  When  a  slight  orange  precipitate  is  being  formed, 
stop  the  action  by  drenching  with  cold  water;  otherwise  sul- 
phides, injurious  to  foliage,  will  develop.  Possibly  this  is  a 
little  more  complicated  than  using  the  commercial  solution, 
but  in  spite  of  that  I  prefer  it  for  apple  spraying,  and  for 
peaches  would  not  use  anything  else,  only  I  would  use  Mr. 
Scott's  formula,  —  8-8-50  instead  of  10-10-50. 

Mr.  Reeo.  How  many  times  do  you  spray  in  the  summer 
time? 

Mr.  Drew.  Some  seasons  vary  and  some  apples  vary. 
The  first  spraying  is  the  all-important  spraying.  It  should 
be  applied  with  force,  thoroughly  and  just  as  the  blossoms 
fall.  It  should  be  repeated  about  two  or  three  weeks  after- 
wards. That  generally  will  be  sufficient  for  such  varieties 
as  the  Baldwin,  and  those  not  subject  to  fungus.  For  the 
Fall  Pippin  or  Spy  or  Greening,  or  some  of  those  more  sub- 
ject to  a  fungus,  three  or  four  sprayings  are  not  any  too  many, 

Mr.  H.  A.  Parsons.  Is  it  too  late  now  [December  5]  to 
spray,  if  you  did  it  on  a  warm  day! 
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Mr.  Drew.  Ko.  I  should  not  spray  in  fi-eezing  weather, 
bnt  it  is  an  excellent  time  now  to  spray  to  kill  scale,  provided 
you  can  have  at  least  six  or  eight  hours  without  freezing. 

Mr.  H.  A.  TuasER.  If  you  had  part  of  an  orchard  bearing 
the  Ben  Davis  apple  would  you  advise  keeping  the  trees  along, 
or  grafting  thorn  i 

Mr.  Drew.  That  is  a  matter  for  an  individual  to  decide 
for  himself.  The  Ben  Davis,  from  the  practical  point  of  view, 
possibly  has  a  certain  function.  It  will  keep  better  than  any 
other  apple,  and  may  be  taken  out  of  storage  as  late  as  July 
for  culinary  use,  when  you  can't  get  any  other  apples.  I 
shouldn't  recommend  anybody's  planting  the  Ben  Davis  in 
New  England,  as  thoy  grow  apples  enough  of  poor  quality  in 
the  western  States  without  our  doing  it  here. 

QiTE8Tio:r.  Do  you  spray  a  limb  without  any  blossoms  just 
AS  thoroughly  as  those  with  blossoms  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  I  should  take  the  precaution  of  treating  it  just 
the  same,  even  if  the  tree  did  not  show  any  indication  of  bear- 
ing fruit,  just  as  I  would  thoroughly  fertilize  the  tree,  or  a 
whole  orchard,  that  wasn't  going  to  bear  that  year.  I  should 
not  fertilize  it  just  the  same,  but  I  should  fertilize  it. 

Mr.  Reeh.  How  do  you  fertilize  apples,  peaches  and  pears 
in  both  young  and  bearing  orchards  ? 

Mr.  Drew,  I  should  fertilize  in  connection  with  cultiva- 
tion, so  the  trees  would  make,  say  from  eight  to  ten  inches' 
growth  a  year,  and  produce  good  colored,  sound  fruit  that 
would  stand  up.  There  is  nothing  nicer  than  hard  wood  ashes 
to  give  these  results.  Manure  is  all  right  in  giving  growth, 
but  in  a  bearing  orchard  it  should  be  used  with  caution. 
Among  chemical  elements  I  should  depend  on  nitrate  of  soda, 
but  would  use  it  only  in  small  amounts,  because  it  will  pro^ 
duee  great  foliage,  but  fruit  that  will  not  stand  up  in  trans- 
portation. For  potash.  I  should  use  high^ade  snlphate  of 
potash  as  an  annual  dressing,  at  the  rate  of  100  to  250  ponnds 
to  an  acre.  For  phosphoric  acid,  T  generally  plan  on  giving 
my  orchards  an  annual  dressing  of  somewhere  from  400  to 
600  pounds  per  acre,  and  a  lot  of  our  best  growers  of  peaches 
and  apples  in  Connecticut  are  using  it  as  heavy  as  1,000 
pounds  per  acre. 
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I  believe  in  setting  out  orchard  trees  with  the  expectation 
of  getting  the  beat  results,  and  so  growing  them  as  to  get  the 
beat  results,  in  six  to  eight  years.  With  the  Spy  you  could 
get  a  result  in  eight  years.  You  should  get  a  certain  amount 
of  fruit  from  Baldwins  in  eight  years,  and  some  people  will 
get  results;  but  with  such  varieties  as  the  Mcintosh,  the 
Wealthy,  the  Duchess  and  the  Hubbardston,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  others,  you  can  get  profitable  results  in  from  five  to 
seven  years.  To  do  that,  in  the  first  four  years  I  should 
grow  those  trees  fast,  but  not  so  fast  as  to  make  sappy  growth. 
I  should  use  a  lot  of  nitrogen  if  the  soil  wasn't  such  as  to  con- 
tain it ;  but  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  I  should  substitute  for 
the  nitrogen  heavy  basic  slag  or  potash,  or  some  such  element. 
With  Mcintosh,  Wealthy,  Duchess  and  Hubbardston,  I 
should  plan  to  get  profitable  crops  within  five  years.  I  am 
making  those  varieties  do  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Williams.  Would  you  recommend  setting  out 
peach  trees  in  between  apple  trees  in  a  young  orchard,  thus 
getting  a  growth  of  peaches  before  the  apples  come  into  bear- 
ing? 

Mr.  Drew.  A  great  many  successful  orchard  men  are  do- 
ing that,  and  stilt  there  is  an  element  of  danger  in  it.  As  a 
general  ride,  you  can  get  results  from  peaches  in  three  or  four 
years,  and  a  peach  tree  spreads  out,  and  generally  when  any- 
body sees  the  money  coming  in  from  peaches —  and  certainly 
it  is  good  money  when  it  comes  in  —  he  thinks  he  can  keep 
the  trees  two  or  three  years  longer,  and  be  so  much  richer, 
and  that  is  a  detriment  to  the  apple  trees.  As  a  rule,  if  I 
were  planting  by  the  filler  system  I  should  use  a  variety  of 
apples  like  the  Baldwin  or  Greening,  and  then  plant  in  the 
filler  of  Mcintosh,  Wealthy,  Duchess  or  Yellow  Transparent, 
or  something  of  that  class.    The  Duchess  makes  a  good  filler. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  do  you  advise  for  a  distance  in  set- 
ting out  an  orchard  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  I  should  set  my  Baldwins  50  feet  apart  in 
some  soils,  —  in  most  soils  from  40  to  45  feet  apart,  —  and 
interplant  half  that  space  each  way  with  fillers.  In  the  north- 
em  sections  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  where  the  trees 
tend  to  dwarf  growth,  you  might  set  them  closer;  but  in 
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Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  where  the  soil  ia  heavier,  and 
trees  make  a  good,  vigorous  grpwth,  the  ultimate  distance  of 
40  by  40  feet  is  not  too  much.  The  object  of  the  system  is 
to  get  the  fillers  to  bearing  to  help  out  the  expense  in  the  mean- 
time.   You  must  cut  out  the  fillers. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Smitu.     You  recommend  dwarf  trees  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  The  dwarf  orchard  ia  a  good  thing  for  school 
gardens,  a  city  back  lot  or  a  test  orchard,  but  not  for  a  com- 
mercial proposition. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  you  put  each  variety  hy  itself  or  inter- 
aperae  them  for  better  pollination  ? 

Mr.  Dkew.  I  should  not  think  it  advisable  to  set  out  a 
great  block  of  Baldwins  without  having  some  other  varieties 
in  a  block  close  by  to  pollenize.  I  think  bees  are  of  great 
importance  in  proper  poUenization. 

Mr.  Eewin.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  there  was 
an  apple  season,  and  then  a  season  when  there  weren't  any. 
Was  it  from  the  fertilizer  used  or  was  it  the  season  ? 

Mr.  Dbew,  I  don't  know  as  I  could  explain  why  such  a 
season  existed.  The  seasons  of  plenty  and  scarcity  are  com- 
paratively evenly  balanced  now,  probably  because  the  apple 
ia  more  generally  cultivated  all  over  the  United  States.  One 
section  offsets  another.  Again,  a  person  with  several  orchards 
will  have  some  fruit  himself  every  year. 

Mr.  Ekwin.  Don't  you  think  it  depends  a  great  deal  on 
the  man  ?  If  a  man  takes  care  of  bis  orchard,  and  uses  the 
right  kind  of  fertilizer  every  year,  don't  you  think  it  has  a 
tendency  to  give  him  apples  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  Yes;  that  in  connection  with  thinning  the 
fruit  all  summer.  There  is  hardly  an  up-to-date  fruit  grower 
in  the  west  who  does  not  thin  his  fruit  very,  very  thoroughly 
several  times  during  the  bearing  season.  I  don't  suppose  there 
are  twenty-five  people  in  New  England  who  make  this  a  reg- 
ular practice.  Thinning  balances  the  tree,  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Baldwin,  you  can  get  trees  to  bear  compara- 
tively evenly  every  year,  all  other  conditions  being  favorable. 

Question.    At  what  age  do  you  set  out  your  trees  i 

Mr.  Drew,  For  an  apple  orchard  my  preference  would  be 
very  strong  one-year-old  trees,  except  in  sections  infested  with 
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the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  motha  and  many  fungous  diseases, 
where  I  should  set  strong  tw«-year-old  trees.  For  a  peach 
orchard  I  should  set  one-year-old  trees  without  question. 

Question.  Do  you  put  any  fertilizer  around  the  bottom 
of  the  trees  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  prefer  to  get  the  soil  into  fine 
condition  by  planting  a  cultivated  crop,  like  corn  or  potatoes, 
the  year  before. 

Mr.  TuBNEB,  For  a  general  orchard  of  an  acre  or  two 
what  varieties  would  you  set  out? 

Mr.  Drew.  In  certain  sections  of  eastern  Massachusetts, 
with  certain  kinds  of  soil,  I  should  set  out  certain  varieties. 
The  Gravenstein,  Hubbardston,  Williams  and  Red  Astrachan 
do  very  well.  But  for  the  general  grower  there  is  no  safer 
apple  to  plant  than  the  Baldwin.  For  the  special  grower, 
who  would  give  particular  attention  to  growing  and  packing 
in  boxes,  there  is  more  money  in  other  varieties. 

Mr.  John  Bdesley.  If  you  were  going  to  purchase  a  piece 
of  land  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  the  fruit  business,  would 
you  rather  pay  $200  an  acre  for  land  within  a  city  of  200,000 
inhabitants,  or  go  into  the  country  and  buy  it  at  $20  or  $30 
an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Dkew.  As  a  general  rule  I  should  rather  buy  the  more 
expensive  land.  If  I  were  going  away  back  into  the  country 
I  should  want  a  pretty  big  proposition,  where  I  could  afford 
to  employ  quite  a  quantity  of  labor.  For  the  distant  land  I 
would  select  winter  varieties. 

Mr.  Re£D.    How  do  you  eradicate  the  railroad  worm ! 

Mr.  Deew.  I  have  never  been  bothered  with  it,  but  know 
people  who  have.  The  only  way  to  control  it  is  to  pick  up 
the  apples  as  they  fall  and  feed  them  to  hogs,  or  dispose  of 
them  otherwise. 

QrESTiON.    What  preventive  is  there  for  borers? 

Mr.  Drew,  None  that  I  know  of.  You  should  go  over 
your  apple  trees  at  least  once  a  year  —  peach  trees  twice  a 
year  —  and  pick  them  out  with  a  knife  or  wire.  I  prefer  the 
fall  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Turner.  Fifty  years  ago  we  used  to  have  magnificent 
Russets,  clear  up  to  the  spring;  what  has  become  of  themf 
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Mr,  Dbew.  The  general  market  does  not  call  for  many 
Kiisscts.  If  you  have  a  retail  trade  and  ship  them  yourself, 
and  people  know  enough  to  appreciate  them,  there  is  no  better 
apple  grown  than  the  Roxburj  Ruseet. 

Mr.  Asa  Dodoe.  Why  have  the  sweet  apples  gone  from  the 
market  i 

Mr.  Dr£w.  Because  there  isn't  any  great  demand  for 
them.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  discriminating  public  should 
not  call  for  some  sweet  apples,  but  I  ahould  be  cautious  myself 
about  planting  them  too  extensively. 

Mr.  Rked.  Is  it  better  policy  to  market  your  fruit  as  soon 
as  possible  or  to  store  it  ? 

Mr.  Deew,  That  depends  on  the  class  of  fruit.  The  poorer 
grades  must  be  put  on  the  market  up  to  Christmas  time,  be- 
cause people  have  not  adequate  storage  facilities.  The  first- 
class  apples,  as  a  rule,  bring  a  higher  price  after  the  inferior 
grades  are  out  of  the  way,  and  therefore  should  be  held. 

Mr.  Reed.  Do  you  consider  the  Wealthy  and  Mcintosh 
short-lived  trees,  and  use  them  sometimes  as  fillers? 

Mr.  Drew.  I  don't  think  we  know  how  long-lived  these 
trees  are,  because  where  would  we  find  a  Wealthy  or  Mcin- 
tosh tree  forty  years  old  in  New  England?  So  far  as  the 
choice  of  a  filler  goes,  the  Wealthy  will  last  as  long  as  is 
required  under  that  system.  The  Mcintosh  is  a  compara- 
tively long-lived  tree,  and  has  a  tendency  to  bear  heavily 
every  year. 

QiTESTioN.  I  have  about  ten  trees  of  Mcintosh  in  an  or- 
chard where  there  are  forty  Baldwins,  all  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  old.  The  Mcintosh  bore  the  most  the  first  four  or  five 
years,  —  more  the  first  year  than  ever  since.  The  Baldwin 
trees  haven't  borne  heavily,  but  I  think  they  have  borne  more 
than  the  Mcintosh.  The  latter  have  had  the  same  treatment 
as  the  Baldwins,  but  are  not  more  than  two-thirds  as  large. 
The  soil  is  a  clay  loam ;  I  have  raised  good  potatoes  on  it.  I 
have  used  no  fertilizer  save  stable  manure.  The  orchard  has 
not  been  cultivated  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Drew.  Well,  I  should  make  them  bear  some  way.  I 
should  try  putting  on  some  slag  and  potash,  and  should  with- 
draw any  source  of  nitrogen.    If  that  didn't  make  the|n  bear 
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I  should  root  prune  them.  If  one  method  doesn't  work,  use 
another.  I  would  broadcast  the  fertilizer  over  the  whole  Bur- 
fflce,  not  up  against  the  trunk,  because  the  feeding  roots  are 
on  the  extremities  every  time. 

Question.  Is  it  inexpedient  or  a  had  plan  fo  set  out  an 
orchard  if  care  is  taken  to  fertilize  and  to  keep  the  earth 
within  three  or  fonr  foet  of  the  tree  dug  up  for  a  few  years 
before  ready  to  plow  ? 

Ifr.  Drew.  That  method  is  practically  used  by  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  fruit  growers  in  New  England,  A.  A. 
Marshall  of  Fitchburg ;  but  in  spite  of  that  fact  I  do  not  think 
ordinary  people  would  succeed  with  it. 

Question.  Would  yon  set  Northern  Spies  and  then  graft 
over  to  Mcintosh  or  Baldwins  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  TTnder  ideal  conditions  that  is  all  right ;  hut 
you  are  taking  a  great  many  chances,  —  a  dry  season  when 
the  buds  will  not  take,  insects  that  eat  the  buds,  canker  from 
an  imperfect  union.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  North- 
em  Spy  stock  and  the  Tolman  Sweet  are  the  strongest. 

Mr.  BuRSLEY,  How  would  you  proceed  to  set  trees  on 
rough  ground  that  could  not  be  plowed  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  I  should  set  out  the  trees  and  then  spade 
around  them  by  hand.  Hand  labor  is  more  costly  than  team 
labor,  as  a  rule,  but  there  are  thousands  of  acres  in  New  Eng- 
land where  fine  fruit  could  be  grown  in  that  way. 

QUESTION.  What  do  you  think  of  putting  pigs  into  a  piece 
of  land  that  is  rough  and  stony  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  I  would  put  the  pigs  in  before  I  set  out  the 
orchard;  I  would  not  have  them  in  afterward. 

Mr.  TcRKEB.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Snow 
and  the  Mcintosh  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  The  Snow  apple  belongs  to  the  same  group  of 
apples  as  the  Mcintosh.  It  is  smaller,  not  as  delicate  in 
flavor  and  does  not  adapt  itself  to  so  wide  a  country.  It  will 
keep  possibly  a  little  longer,  hut  won't  sell  with  the  Mcintosh 
and  is  too  small  to  box.  The  Mcintosh  has  all  the  good  qual- 
ities of  the  Snow  apple  without  the  imperfections. 

Mr.  Erwin.    What  is  your  cold-storage  system  for  apples  I 
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Mr.  DttEW.  Our  system  is  to  hold  our  apples  in  our  own 
cold-storage  plant,  and  that  is  the  ideal  way;  but  the  ordi- 
nary grower,  as  a  rule,  cannot  afford  to  build  a  complete  cold- 
storage  plant,  as  it  is  certainly  expensive.  I  should  either 
have  a  well-ventilated,  natural  cellar  in  which  to  hold  my 
fruit,  or  pack  my  very  choicest  fruit  in  the  fall  and  put  it  in 
cold  storage  wherever  I  was  going  to  dispose  of  it,  taking  it 
out  as  the  market  warranted.  If  you  can't  afford  cold  storage 
on  your  own  place  you  must  depend  on  the  cold-storage  places 
in  the  larger  cities. 

Mr.  Eewin.  We  have  just  built  a  cold-storage  plant  under 
the  ice  and  brine  system,  similar  to  the  one  designed  by  Mad- 
ison Cooper  for  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst.  Where  a  lot  of  ice  is  available  it  seems  to  be  the 
most  economical  system  from  a  farm  storage  standpoint 

Mr.  Reed.    Can  you  prevent  the  fruit  from  sweating? 

Mr.  Drew.  We  prevent  its  sweating  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  use  of  calcium  of  chloride.  If  apples  are  not  put  directly 
from  sunshine  into  cold  storage,  but  their  temperature  is 
lowered  gradually,  they  will  not  sweat. 

Mr.  Truli..  Would  you  advise  any  one  to  set  out  a  peach 
orchard  on  newly  plowed  sod  ground  t 

Mr.  Drew.  I  would  not  hesitate  at  all,  hut  I  would  not 
let  the  peaches  set  in  the  sod.  I  see  no  great  objection,  other 
than  that  it  is  harder  than  planting  them  in  soil  that  has  been 
cultivated  for  a  year. 

Question.  What  do  you  call  a  good,  thrifty  Baldwin  tree, 
five  years  old,  worth  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  I  don't  know.  A  bidletin  from  the  State  col- 
lege gave  the  estimates  by  certain  correspondents  in  alt  the 
New  England  States  of  an  apple  tree,  forty  years  old,  at  from 
$25  to  $250.  A  good,  thrifty  Baldwin  apple  tree,  five  years 
old,  is  worth  $5  any  way. 

Mr.  J.  Tj.  Ellsworth.  This  financial  question  has  brought 
to  my  mind  the  fact  that  Mr.  Russell  had  a  very,  very  pro- 
ductive tree  last  year  —  a  very  profitable  tree.  He  won  the 
prize  that  was  offered  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  last  year 
for  the  most  productive  tree.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  all 
should  not  have  just  such  trees,  —  30  to  the  acre. 
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Mr.  F.  A.  RussELi-  This  tree  was  a  natural  fruit  tree. 
About  twelve  years  ago  we  grafted  it  to  the  Gravenstcin.  The 
tree  bore  only  a  few  bushels  each  year  until  last  year,  when  we 
picked  60  bushels  of  fruit  and  sold  the  crop  for  $56  out  of 
the  field.  I  did  not  thin  the  apples  and  this  year  got  about  3 
bushels,  but  there  is  another  year  coming,  when  I  hope  to  get 
00,  The  tree  must  be  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old.  I  would 
like  to  aak  Mr.  Drew  how  much  he  considered  that  tree  worth  ? 

Mr.  Drew.  I  should  figure  it  at  6  per  cent  and  get  at  it 
that  way. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Brooks.  -There  are  one  or  two  facts  concern- 
ing the  questions  that  have  been  asked  about  which  I  have 
made  a  discovery  or  two.  The  experimental  orchard  at  Am- 
herst has  been  managed  in  a  sort  of  modified  grass  mulch 
method;  that  is,  the  growth  of  mixed  grass  and  clover  has 
l)cen  cut  twice  each  year  and  allowed  to  lie  where  it  has  fallen. 
Until  the  last  year  or  two  the  results  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory; hilt  last  year,  in  particular,  three-quartera  of  the  fruit 
at  least  was  almost  worthless,  because  it  was  stung  by  the 
curculio.  When  the  fruit  is  stung  it  stops  growth  at  that 
point,  a  dark-colored  or  greenish  spot  is  formed,  and  when 
ripe  the  surface  is  uneven  and  the  interior  gnarly.  If  the 
grass  mulch  creates  conditions  favorable  to  the  hibernation 
of  this  insect,  as  it  is  believed,  it  is  going  to  condemn  this 
method  absolutely. 

My  own  orchard  of  forty  old  apple  trees,  located  not  far 
from  the  experimental  orchard,  has,  under  tillage,  fertiliza- 
tion and  spraying,  increased  its  product  from  10  barrels  of 
miserable  fruit  in  1908,  when  I  hoiigbt  it,  to  90  barrels  of 
fine  fruit  this  fall. 

The  question  as  to  bearing  every  year  has  been  brought  in. 
I  presume  that  many  of  you  personally  have  Baldwin  trees  in 
yonr  orchards  which  bear  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  tree  one 
year,  and  the  balance  the  next  year.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
character  of  the  season  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  My  own 
explanation  is  that  some  time  back  in  the  past  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  tree  was  defoliated,  and  the  part  that  was  not  de- 
foliated matured  its  fruit  And  then  later,  the  defoliation 
having  occurred  early,  that  part  of  the  tree  had  a  chance  to 
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recover  and  make  growth,  which  would  enable  it  to  hear  a 
crop  the  following  year.  The  reason  why  a  Baldwin  apple 
tree  does  not  bear  every  year  ia  that  the  energies  of  the  tree 
are  so  largely  coiisnmed  in  maturing  the  crop  of  fruit  that 
there  is  not  enough  energy  left  to  make  growth  and  perfect 
bnds  for  the  following  year. 

A  gentleman  wanted  to  know  whether  nitrate  of  potash  was 
not  just  as  good  as  sulphate.  I  am  pretty  sure  it  is  not  We 
are  comparing  the  two,  and  find  that  the  sulphate  trees  are 
much  larger  and  have  given  much  more  fruit- 
Putting  manure  in  a  cone  around  the  trees  ia  a  practice 
which  I  should  oppose.  If  there  is  any  part  of  an  orchard 
that  does  not  nee<I  manure  or  fertilizer,  that  is  the  part,  for 
there  are  few  or  no  feeding  roots  there. 

EvESiKO  Skssiox. 
At  the  evening  session,  held  at  8  o'clock,  Mrs.  Adda  P. 
Howie  of  Elm  Grove,  Wis.,  delivered  an  eloquent  and  inspir- 
ing address  on  "  Farm  homes."    By  request  the  lecture  is  not 
included  in  this  volume. 

Second  Day. 

Secretary  Ellsworth.  AVe  are  going  to  learn  this  morn- 
ing how  to  feed  the  cows  and  make  the  milk,  and  this  after- 
noon they  are  going  to  teach  us  how  to  pet  a  bigger  price  for 
our  milk.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  member 
of  the  Board  who  will  preside,  Mr.  Fannce  of  Kingston. 

Mr,  Fadxce.  Last  evening  it  was  gentlemen  and  ladies; 
I  think  this  morning  it  will  be  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  come 
from  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  we  look 
upon  silos  as  a  measure  for  a  part  of  the  season  only.  I  see 
here  the  subject  is  to-day,  "  Summer  silage,"  which  will 
make  use  of  the  silo  the  year  roimd,  I  have  heard  the  gen- 
tleman who  will  address  you,  and  I  think  he  will  give  you  a 
very  interesting  discussion  on  that  8nl)jcct.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  H.  O.  Daniels  of  Middletown, 
Conn. 
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SOILING  AND  SUMMER  SIUGE. 


BT  H.  0,   DAKIELS  OF   MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


The  subject  assigned  to  me,  "  Soiling  and  summer  silage," 
is  one  I  believe  every  dairyman  is  forced  to  consider  more 
and  more  as  the  seasons  come  and  go,  especially  when  we 
have  the  conditions  to  meet  that  have  prevailed  during  the 
past  two  or  three  dry  seasons.  I  wonder  if  you  were  as 
badly  affected  with  drought  here  in  the  old  Bay  State  this 
summer  as  we  were  down  in  the  Nutmeg  State.  Why,  it 
was  so  dry  with  us  that  we  could  not  raise  even  a  full  crop 
of  wooden  nutmegs,  while  the  cry  goes  up  all  over  the  State 
o£  the  short  hay  and  corn  crop,  and  men  are  selling  out  their 
dairy  herds  here  and  there,  claiming  that  with  the  high  price 
of  hay  and  grain  more  money  can  be  made  selling  their  hay 
than  feeding  it  for  milk  production.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
one  can  take  a  pencil  and  make  figures  that  will  substantiate 
this  statement. 

Yet  what  about  the  dairyman's  bank,  —  the  great  interest- 
bearing,  quickly  dissolved  institution,  old  Motlier  Earth, 
whose  cry  for  help  will  come  when  the  "  golden  hoof  "  of 
the  dairy  cow  has  gone  from  the  farm,  and  the  product  of 
the  soil  which  has  robbed  her  of  her  fertility  is  sold  in  the 
form  of  hay,  never  more  to  bo  returned  to  the  fields  where 
once  it  grew.  Do  we  consider  enough  the  great  value  of  the 
plant  food  returned  to  the  soil  after  the  dairy  cow  has  taken 
her  portion  ?  Which  would  you  rather  do  for  a  day's  work, 
pitch  on  a  great  big  bulky  load  of  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay, 
and  draw  it  four  or  five  miles  to  market,  with  a  slow-mo^'ing 
pair  of  heavy  horses,  accompanied  by  a  husky  son  of  Poland 
or  Italy,  getting  possibly  $37  for  the  load,  and  carrying  off 
at  least  $6  or  $7  worth  of  plant  food  from  the  farm,  or  hitch 
up  the  light  driving  horse  and  buggy,  or  the  mnatwut  auto- 
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mobile,  put  in  a  hundred-pound  box  of  gilt-edge  butter,  and 
with  your  best  girl,  or,  better  yet,  your  lifetime  helpmate, 
travel  the  same  road,  receiving  as  much  or  more  for  thia 
dairy  product,  with  the  satisfaction  that  you  have  robbed 
the  farm  of  less  than  10  ccnta'  worth  of  plant  food,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  extra  fun  that  can  be  had  on  this  trip  {  I 
want  to  tell  you  good  people  assembled  here  to-day,  and 
especially  the  young  men,  not  to  overlook  some  of  the  great 
pOBsibilitiea  of  a  home  life  on  the  farm,  and  some  of  the 
enjoyments  of  owning  a  splendid  herd  of  dairy  cows,  aa  well 
as  to  consider  some  of  the  problems  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
them. 

Personally,  wo  at  Millbrook  farm  have  gotten  so  far  away 
from  the  summer-soiling  process,  as  relates  to  sowing  several 
varieties  of  feeds  on  as  many  strips  or  plots  of  ground,  cut- 
ting the  same  and  feeding  from  day  to  day,  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  call  upon  one  of  my  good  friends  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Duffy,  to  help  me  out  in  furnishing  facts  to  pre- 
sent to  you  at  this  time. 

Many  of  you  know  that  we  are  practicing  a  crop  rotation 
that  furnishes  ua  with  all  the  green  feed  we  need  for  our 
herd  of  cows,  and  these  crops  are  placed  in  the  silo,  doing 
away  with  a  long  list  of  endless  labors  as  compared  with  the 
other  system,  and  which  we  believe  is  more  profitable.  I  am 
glad,  however,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  two 
systems  for  comparison  here  to-day,  and  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  charts  I  have  prepared  as  illustrative  of 
the  two  systems.  In  one  chart  (No.  1)  I  will  endeavor  to 
show  you  the  amount  of  green  feed  required  to  supplement 
poor  pasture,  or  to  be  fed  with  a  limited  amount  of  hay  if 
no  pasture  is  available  for  the  five  summer  months,  beginning 
May  20  and  lasting  until  October  20 ;  also  showing  the  time 
of  seeding  and  the  acreage  required  for  a  herd  of  20  milking 
cows.  In  the  other  chart  (No.  2)  I  believe  I  can  show  a 
leaser  acreage  required,  or  a  greater  food  production  from 
the  same  number  of  acres,  as  practiced  by  our  summer  silage 
system.  You  will  notice,  if  you  will  follow  me  carefully, 
that  to  feed  20  cowa  for  five  months  requires  11  to  12  acres 
of  soil,  but  by  gathering  some  of  the  crops  and  planting 
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again  the  same  season  we  can  do  very  well  with  9  to  10  acres. 
Here  we  have  the  several  crops  and  areas  for  soiling  20  cows 
during  the  fi%'e  months  of  summer  feeding:  — 


Chart  No.  1. 
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—  Crop  Rotation 

for  the  Dairy  Farm. 
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Com,  25  tons  per  acre. 
1,000  to  1,200  pounds  of  ensilage  are  needed  per  cow  per  month. 
5  acres  of  clover  and  IVa  acres  of  either  wheat  or  rye  will  feed  20 
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A  good  ration  fiir  dairy  cows:  — 
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8  to  10  pounds  mixed  bay. 
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In  this  system  we  are  obliged  to  use  from  one  to  two  hours 
a  day,  four  to  six  days  in  the  week,  to  cut  and  cart  to  the 
stable  sufficient  green  feed  for  20  cows,  which  for  £ve  months 
figures  up  to  quite  a  large  yearly  expense.  And  then  what 
about  the  other  seven  winter  months  where  one  has  no  green 
feed  or  ensilage  to  help  balance  the  ration?  Just  hay  and 
grain  alone  is  expensive  winter  feeding.  One  feels  the  need 
of  the  silo  to  preserve  feed,  when  the  cows  are  through  with 
their  summer  soiling  rations.  This  has  led  many  dairymen 
to  adopt  the  silo  and  grow  corn  for  ensilage  to  feed  in  con- 
nection with  hay  and  grain  during  this  unnatural  milk-mak- 
ing season;  while  the  two  or  three  seasons  just  passed  have 
hastened  the  conviction  that  a  summer  ensilage  is  a  necessity 
and  I  believe,  whenever  tried,  is  proving  more  satisfactory 
than  the  soiling  system. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  summer  ensilage  system.  We  used 
to  try  to  grow  corn  enough  for  ensilage  to  last  our  cows  from 
one  har^'esting  of  this  crop  until  the  next,  but  as  the  demand 
for  our  milk  increased  we  were  obliged  to  keep  a  larger  herd 
of  cows  than  the  capacity  of  the  silos  would  furnish  feed 
for,  and  as  the  area  of  tillable  land  suitable  for  growing  com 
was  limited  on  our  farm  we  were  forced  to  consider  some 
other  way  to  furnish  feed  for  these  milking  cows,  so  we 
began  by  hiring  pasture  from  some  of  our  neighbors  to  help 
out  in  this  summer  feeding  in  connection  with  what  green 
crops  we  could  grow.  This  in  turn  did  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory, as  after  the  lat  of  July  we  found  that  no  matter  how 
large  the  acreage  of  pasture,  the  cows  would  shrink  in  their 
milk,  and  with  the  torment  of  flies  it  was  hard  sledding  to 
keep  up  the  milk  supply.  Just  about  this  time  the  Connect- 
icut Dairymen's  Association  began  to  hold  field  meetings  at 
some  of  the  dairy  farmers'  homes,  and  at  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, held  at  the  home  of  Thomas  Holt  of  Southington,  one 
of  our  most  progressive  dairymen,  we  learned  for  the  first 
time  of  the  possibility  of  preserving  oats  and  clover  in  the 
ailo.  We  found  him  feeding  his  cows  on  a  splendid,  sweet, 
very  palatable  ensilage  made  from  oats  and  clover  growing 
there.  It  opened  up  new  vistas  of  possibilities  for  us  and 
led  us  to  adopt  a  system  that  called  for  growing  a  smaller 
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acreage  of  com  and  more  of  these  protein  crops.  We  had 
been  planting  from  30  to  35  acres  of  corn  each  year  previous 
to  the  crop-rotation  aystem  we  operate  to-day,  which  used 
up  all  the  available  land  on  our  farm  for  this  crop,  and  which 
necessitated  the  planting  of  com  after  corn  for  many  years 
with  the  result  that  we  grew  lesa  and  less  tons  of  ensilage  per 
acre,  until  we  found  it  a  hard  matter  to  fill  375  tons  of  silo 
room  from  this  comparatively  large  number  of  acres.  Our 
farm  measures  up  to  only  72  acres  of  tillable  area,  and  this 
is  quite  widely  scattered  in  3  townships.  The  very  next 
season,  after  seeing  the  splendid  results  of  oat  and  clover 
growing  at  friend  Holt's,  we  cut  off  8  acres  of  our  best  com 
land  and  sowed  it  to  oats  and  clover,  with  the  result  that  we 
grew  a  magnificent  crop,  the  clover  growing  from  10  to  12 
inches  high  in  these  oats.  I  expected  to  harvest  for  the  silo, 
but  through  the  objection  of  my  brother,  who  is  partner 
with  me  in  the  Millhrook  Dairy  farm,  I  was  persuaded  to 
cut  this  oat  crop  for  hay ;  but  when  the  second  crop  of  clover 
came  on  that  season,  it  was  rather  wet  for  hay  making,  ao 
we  put  that  into  the  silo  with  the  com,  which  made  us  at 
least  50  tons  of  clover  silage.  When  we  came  to  feed  that 
silage,  I  think  it  settled  the  matter  for  all  time  with  us  of 
the  great  value  it  possessed  aa  a  milk-producing  food.  The 
milk  records  showed  it,  the  cows'  appetites  showed  it,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  cleaning  up  a  field  in  a  quick  and  easy  man- 
ner was  supremo.  To-day  we  plan  to  have  8  to  10  acres  of 
our  cornfields  in  clover  and  alfalfa,  8  to  10  acres  in  oata 
and  clover,  or  rye  and  clover,  and  the  balance  in  com.  We 
grow  more  tons  of  food  as  this  chart  (No.  2)  illustrates  than 
we  ever  did  with  the  com  ensilage  system  alone,  and  the  beat 
of  it  all  is  we  have  reduced  the  acreage  of  com  until  we 
grow  only  18  or  20  acres  at  the  present  time,  and  can  keep 
cows  enough  together,  with  the  young  stock  needed  to  maintain 
the  herd,  to  supply  manure  enough  to  cover  all  of  our  tillage 
fields  and  grass  fields  every  year. 

We  spread  with  a  35-bushel  spreader  20  loads  of  manure 
to  the  acre  for  our  com  crop,  10  loads  to  the  acre  on  our  grass 
and  clover  fields,  and  by  applying  lime  at  the  rate  of  ^ 
ton  to  the  acre  every  third  year  in  our  crop  rotation  system 
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we  are  able  to  grow  good  crops  of  clover  each  time  we  rotate 
across  the  fields.  In  harvesting  the  clover  we  mow  with  the 
mower  and  load  directly  after  the  mower  with  the  hay  loader, 
and  cart  to  the  cutter,  cutting  into  i^-inch  lengths.  This  is 
alternated  with  a  load  of  rye  or  wheat  cut  into  the  silo  iu 
the  proportion  of  2  or  3  loads  of  clover  to  1  of  wheat  or  rye. 
By  plannii^  our  crops  in  this  way,  and  by  growing  the  big 
Eureka  corn,  we  are  able  to  fill  our  375  tons  of  silo  room 
in  September  with  corn,  and  in  June  with  125  to  130  tons  of 
clover  and  rye,  or  wheat,  so  that  we  can  give  our  milking 
cows  a  full  feed  of  ensilage  every  day  in  the  year. 

This  season  just  passed  has  been  the  driest  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  oldest  residents,  yet  with  all  of  this  fearful  hand- 
icap we  were  able  to  keep  our  milking  herd  up  to  a  good 
milk  flow.  We  were  obliged  to  confine  our  cows  in  the  stable 
on  the  fifth  day  of  July,  as  the  heat  and  drought  and  annoy- 
ance of  flies  in  the  pasture  were  raising  havoc  with  their 
milk  production;  yet  after  confining  them  for  two  weeks  in 
our  stable,  which  is  large  and  airy  and  cool,  the  milk  flow 
increased  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  July  we  had 
produced  within  786  pounds  of  the  amount  produced  in 
June,  which  is  considered  the  banner  month  of  the  year. 
The  following  figures  testify  to  these  facts :  milk  produced  in 
June  at  Millbrook  farm,  with  53  cows  milking,  36,395 
pounds;  produced  in  July,  50,  or  3  less  cows  milking,  35,- 
609  pounds;  shortage,  786  pounds.  June  25,  average  daily 
production,  1,273  pounds;  July  5,  or  two  weeks  later,  cows 
shrank  in  milk  to  945  pounds  per  day  or  nearly  160  quarts 
less  than  on  June  25.  On  July  15,  or  ten  days  after  con- 
fining in  the  stable  and  feeding  a  full  ration  of  clover  and 
wheat  ensilage  and  hay  with  the  usual  amount  of  grain, 
the  herd  produced  1,094  pounds,  or  149  pounds  gain  over 
amount  on  July  5,  making  up  nearly  75  quarts  of  the  1 60 
quarts  shrinkage.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  the  herd  had 
nearly  reached  the  average  of  the  June  milk  production,  as 
the  figures  show  only  786  pounds  less  produced  in  the  month 
of  July. 

These  figures  show  to  us  that  in  order  to  keep  up  a  maxi- 
mum flow  of  milk  all  through  the  summer  season  we  must 
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provide  full  rations,  and  we  know  of  no  way  so  economical 
as  this  system  of  growing  clover,  rye,  wheat  or  oata  and  put- 
ting them  into  the  silo  to  tide  over  the  dry  pasture  period. 
We  find  in  an  average  season  that  we  can  readily  grow  10 
tons  of  green  food  on  an  acre  of  clover,  and  as  much  in  rye 
or  wheat,  so  that,  allowing  30  to  40  pounds  of  this  ensilage 
as  a  day's  ration  for  the  dairy  cow,  or  from  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds  per  month,  we  are  able  to  feed  a  cow  for  five  months 
all  the  green  feed  she  requires  with  2i/i.  to  3  tons  of  this  ensi- 
lage. Comparing  that  product  with  the  summer  green  soil- 
ing previously  mentioned  to  feed  20  cows  five  months,  we 
would  need  only  5  acres  of  clover  and  l'/4  or  2  acres  of  wheat 
or  rye  to  supply  what  is  needed  against  the  9  or  10  acres 
used  in  the  soiling  process,  with  the  added  advantage  of 
minimizing  our  work  in  harvesting  and  always  having  a 
supply  right  at  hand  for  feeding,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
great  value  to  the  soil  in  future  cropping  by  using  the  crop 
rotation  all  over  our  tillable  fields. 

In  maintaining  our  permanent  grass  fields  we  give  them 
an  annual  application  of  10  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre, 
spread  any  time  from  October  to  April,  and  then  as  early  in 
April  as  the  land  will  bear  the  horses  we  start  the  cutaway 
harrow,  —  cutting  up  the  surface  of  these  fields  quite  thor- 
oughly. We  sow  clover,  red  top  and  timothy  seed  in  alter- 
nate years  on  these  fields,  sowing  3  to  4  quarts  of  red  and 
alsike  clover  mixed,  and  2  or  3  quarts  of  rod  top  and  tim- 
othy; and  after  following  tliis  treatment  for  four  years  we 
find  our  meadows  are  stronger  and  better  than  ever,  with  a 
splendid,  firm,  full  sod,  which  even  in  this  dry  season  has  cut 
two  good  crops.  I  think  we  can  maintain  these  grass  fields 
for  fifteen,  or  possibly  more,  years  without  taking  up  and 
reseeding,  as  we  have  some  fields  that  have  been  cnt  for  over 
ten  years,  and  the  yield  is  better  than  it  was  four  years  ago. 

"With  the  right  use  of  the  manure  spreader  and  other  mod- 
ern machines  much  of  the  hard  labor  hag  been  eliminated, 
and  the  science  of  agriculture  has  become  a  fascinating 
study.  Why  should  it  not  be,  when  we  realize  the  fact  that 
this  soil  upon  which  we  tread  is  not  mere  dirt,  but  a  living, 
breathing  organism,   made  up  of  countless  minute   atoms, 
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one  square  rod  of  whieh  in  a  fertile  clover  field  contains  more 
active  operators  than  there  are  mechanics  and  workmen  in 
this  great  country  of  ours.  I  would  that  I  could  present 
this  matter  to  you,  showing  this  great  truth  in  such  a  way 
that  you  who  are  owners  of  some  of  the  soil  of  this  magnifi- 
cent country  of  ours  would  realize  the  value  of  your  holdings 
and  would  believe  with  me  that  it  needs  only  our  best  efforts, 
directed  in  the  right  way,  to  make  this  profession  of  agricul- 
ture as  God  intended,  and  as  the  immortal  Washington  de- 
clared it  should  he,  the  most  healthful,  most  noble,  and  the 
most  useful  of  all  occupations.  And  yet  I  can  hear  you  say, 
"  Of  what  does  it  avail  a  man  if  he  gains  these  good  crops 
of  ensilage  and  hay,  and  feeds  thera  to  a  herd  of  cows  whose 
milk  product  does  not  bring  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ?  "  True,  we  can  lose  if  we  do  not  make  a  careful 
study  of  our  herds,  and  see  that  the  cows  we  keep  are  capable 
of  giving  us  a  profit.  Here,  again,  we  need  to  use  that  part 
of  our  body  that  is  above  our  shoulders.  God  did  not  intend 
we  should  do  all  our  work  with  our  hands  and  feet.  His 
command  was  that  with  the  sweat  of  the  brow  we  should 
earn  our  bread,  which,  interpreted  by  us  who  are  dairy 
farmers,  means  we  should  keep  a  pencil  close  at  hand  to 
record  the  amount  of  milk  produced  by  each  of  our  cows,  and 
that  we  should  add  up  this  amount  each  month  and  each  year 
until  we  are  satisfied  which  cows  are  paying  us  a  profit  and 
which  are  not.  Then  we  should  study  our  needs,  looking  to 
the  dairy  breed  best  adapted  to  our  use,  and  sticking  to  this 
breed  until  we  have  developed  such  a  herd  as  will  be  a  source 
of  joy  and  pride  to  us  and,  let  us  hope,  to  those  that  come 
after  us.  I  would  most  eamestly  advocate  that  all  those 
engaged  in  dairying  breed  up  their  own  herds  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  then,  by  co-operating  with  others  in  the  buying  of 
our  grain  feeds  and  in  the  selling  of  our  dairy  products,  we 
can  become  more  able  to  meet  and  overcome  the  obstacles 
connected  with  our  work.  With  all  the  modem  equipment 
that  genius  and  science  is  working  out  for  the  good  of  all 
mankind,  we  who  are  on  the  hillsides  and  in  the  valleys  of 
our  beloved  commonwealth  need  have  no  thought  that  our 
position  in  life  is  not  desirable,  for,  with  the  telephone,  with 
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electric  lights  or  acetylene  gas,  with  water  piped  from  the 
best  springs,  with  steam  heat  and  modem  sanitary  toilet  and 
bathrooms  in  our  country  houses  equal  to  the  best  system  that 
can  be  found  in  any  of  our  cities,  and  with  the  last  great 
barrier,  isolation,  overcome  by  the  quick  and  powerful  auto- 
mobile we  are  in  a  position  to-day  to  get  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment out  of  life  on  the  farm. 

The  CnAifiMAH.  The  preliminary  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man remind  me  of  a  story  one  of  our  friends  told  ua.  A 
man  crossing  the  Atlantic  was  pretty  seasick,  and  sent  for 
the  commander  of  the  sf«araer,  and  said,  "  I  would  like  to 
have  you  take  care  of  my  remains."  Later  he  sent  again, 
and  said,  "  Your  services  won't  be  needed,  for  there  will  be 
no  remains."  I  want  to  say  to  Jlr.  Daniels  that  ho  has  cov- 
ered the  subject  so  well,  I  don't  see  how  there  can  be  any 
remains,  but  if  anybody  wants  to  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Daniels 
is  ready  to  answer  it. 

Question.  Do  you  use  a  roller  or  any  other  means  of 
smoothing  the  ground  after  harrowing? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  we  use  a  roller  after  scratching  the 
grass  seed  in  with  our  big  weeder.  The  weeder  is  at  least 
11  feet  wide  with  a  spring  seat  on  it. 

I  have  given  you  an  illustration  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  summer  silage  feeding  to  our  cows  during  this 
dry  season.  It  is  the  thing  that  saved  the  day,  and  if  yon 
were  to  go  over  these  records  with  me  you  would  find  that 
the  cows  kept  up  a  uniform  production  of  milk.  It  is  our 
ambition  to  have  50  cows  that  will  produce  8,000  poimds  of 
milk  a  year.  With  63  milking  we  have  reached  as  high  as 
7,300  pounds. 

JTow  there  is  one  other  thing  to  help  along  the  cause  of 
producing  milk  economically,  and  that  is  the  coMjperative 
purchasing  of  our  grain.  Many  of  you  are  buying  grain  at 
the  retail  price;  we  have  been  for  years  in  our  State,  and 
we  have  paid  the  dealer  from  $2  to  $5  a  ton  more  than  if  we 
had  organized  and  bought  by  the  carload.  After  thinking 
it  over  and  talking  it  over  we  finally  called  a  meeting  of  our 
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neighbors,  and  organized  the  grain  buyers'  club.  We  drew 
up  articles  of  agreement  in  providing  that  each  signer  sliotild 
subscribe  $100  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  and  buying  feed.  After  four 
months,  if  for  any  reason  a  member  wished  to  withdraw 
his  portion,  a  written  notice  was  to  be  given  sixty  days  in 
advance.  The  money  is  held  in  trust  by  a  treasurer.  The 
feeds  are  sold  to  members  at  an  advance  price  of  50  cents  a 
ton  over  the  purchase  price,  '25  cents  of  which  goes  to  the  pur- 
chasing agent  for  his  expenses,  and  the  other  25  is  paid  to 
the  treasurer  as  interest  on  the  investment.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  you  use  1  ton  or  5  tons,  that  ton 
of  grain  is  charged  the  25  cents  bj  the  treasurer  as  interest 
on  the  investment,  and  the  oflcner  it  is  turned  over  the  more 
the  interest  will  increase  during  the  season.  All  grain  must 
be  paid  for  in  thirty  days,  and  it  is  strictly  understood  that 
thirty  days  means  thirty  days  and  not  sixty,  for  if  we  aro 
going  to  do  business  with  that  little  amount  of  money,  we 
have  got  to  consider  it  so.  Any  necessary  demurrage  shall 
be  met  by  the  members  i  that  unnecessary  by  those  responsi- 
ble. And  this  agreement  is  signed  by  each  member  of  the 
band,  and  each  member  holds  a  copy  of  it,  and  it  holds  each 
one  of  us  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  business  proposition.  If 
we  deviate  from  it,  we  go  back  on  our  word. 

We  found  that  the  first  ear  of  feed  we  got,  with  the  ex- 
pense added  to  it,  was  so  little  over  the  carload  price  that 
it  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  get  a  ton  or  2  tons,  whatever  we 
want,  at  the  inside  price.  I  think  that  in  a  year  we  will  be 
able  to  get  even  better  prices,  because  the  more  feed  we  han- 
dle the  more  reputation  we  make  and  the  greater  concessions 
we  can  get  from  the  jobber  on  close  prices.  If  this  is  worth 
anything  to  you,  you  are  welcome  to  it 

Mr.  B.  W.  Potter.  I  would  like  information  on  one  or 
two  points.  I  understand  the  purpose  of  this  argument  is  to 
show  that  the  summer  silo  is  superior  to  the  summer  soiling 
method,  and  I  would  really  like  to  know  which  is  the  best. 
Would  it  not  require  the  same  amount  of  work  to  fit  the  land 
and  sow  the  crops  for  the  summer  silo  as  it  would  for  the 
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8oiIing  crops,  and  how  much  more  would  it  take  to  get  that 
into  the  silo  than  to  the  cows!  Again,  why  is  Mr.  Daniels 
afraid  to  plant  com  on  the  same  gronnd  year  after  year  ?  I 
have  planted  com  on  the  same  field  four  years  in  succession, 
and  every  year  it  has  been  better  than  it  was  the  preceding 
year.  My  neighbor,  Mr.  Jewett,  has  a  field  of  com  which 
he  has  planted  some  six  or  seven  years,  and  it  has  grown 
better  every  succeeding  year,  with  a  record  yield  last  year 
in  spite  of  the  drought. 

Mr.  Daniel-s.  I  am  very  glad  this  question  is  brought  up. 
It  has  been  four  or  five  years  since  we  ceased  soiling  our 
cows  from  the  field,  hut  I  can  remember  distinctly  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  cut  with  the  mowing  machine 
a  crop  of  oats  and  peas,  a  crop  of  vetch,  a  crop  of  barley, 
some  wheat  and  some  rye.  Besides,  yon  are  carting  a  tre- 
mendous load  of  water  into  the  stable.  In  the  summer  silo 
system  you  can  use  a  hay-loader,  which  saves  much  work; 
yet  it  is  not  policy  to  have  this  machine  in  the  field  all  the 
time  for  loading  green  fodder.  With  7  men  working  we 
can  put  in  60  tons  of  silage  in  three  days,  and  that  60  tons 
will  feed  20  cows  five  months.  Three  days  with  7  men  is 
only  twenty-one  days  with  1  man.  If  we  were  to  go  after 
green  stuff  four  days  in  the  week  for  five  months,  it  would 
figure  up  to  more  than  twenty-one  days,  and  it  usually  takes 
an  extra  man.  Silage  is  in  a  condensed  form ;  it  is  easier  to 
feed,  and  gives  a  uniform  production  of  milk.  I  have 
records  at  home  that  will  not  show  a  variation  of  10  quarts 
a  day  with  50  cows  milking.  AVe  couldn't  do  that  with  all 
kinds  of  feed  in  the  summer.  The  matter  of  plowing  and 
harrowing  and  planting,  too,  must  run  up  a  tremendous 
amount  of  labor  compared  with  the  use  of  the  wheel  harrow. 

AVe  planted  ono  field  of  com  sixteen  years  continuously, 
and  the  sixteenth  year  the  corn  crop  was  worse  than  any 
preceding  year.  There  wasn't  humus  enough  put  back  into 
that  soil;  it  wasn't  mellow;  it  wouldn't  absorb  water.  I 
admit  that  you  can  for  three  or  four  years  raise  com  after 
com  continuously,  but  believe  me  that  any  one  who  prac- 
tices that  method  for  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  years  will  meet 
the  same  conditions  that  we  met. 
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J[r.  Adams.  When  you  sow  the  rye  in  the  fall,  after  tak- 
ing off  the  corn,  do  you  plow  the  ground  again  or  jnst  use  the 
cutaway  harrow  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  cutaway  and  spring-tooth  harrow. 
We  use  a  grain  drill  and  find  that  drilling  the  grain  is  a 
whole  lot  better  than  broadcaBtiiig  it  by  hand.  The  drill 
helps  to  pulverize  the  soil  so  that  the  crop  has  a  better  chance 
to  grow. 

Mr,  J.  J,  Ebwin.  Can  you  raiee  better  com  on  sod  land 
than  on  old  land  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.    Yes;  that  is  why  we  do  it. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Reed.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Daniels  if  I 
understood  correctly  that  it  was  about  an  even  thing  in  the 
matters  he  has  described  to  make  milk  at  5  cents  a  quart  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  I  believe  it  is.  The  milk  producers 
of  Massachusetts  are  on  the  losing  side  of  the  game  with  1 
cent  more  a  quart  and  sending  milk  to  Boston.  You  could 
do  a  whole  lot  better  by  organizing  the  little  creameries  that 
we  had  a  few  years  ago,  or  by  separating  the  cream,  sending 
that  into  market,  and  keeping  the  skimmed  milk  on  the  farm 
for  raising  the  dairy  cow  that  the  trade  demands.  The  cow 
that  will  produce  10,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year  is  the 
profitable  cow,  and  you  can  raise  her  for  less  than  yon  can 
buy  her.  There  is  not  much  margin  in  milk  at  SVi  cents  a 
quart  because  hay  is  so  high. 

Mr.  Reed.  What  is  a  grade  cow,  that  will  give  10,000 
pounds  of  milk,  worth  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  At  least  $100 ;  probably  more.  A  cow  that 
produces  5,000  pounds  will  probably  turn  the  wheels  of  your 
machines  only,  and  the  other  will  give  60  times  as  much 
profit  as  the  cow  that  gives  5,000,  That  is  the  actual  com- 
putation as  I  figured  it  out,  the  difl'erence  in  value  of  the 
2  cows. 

Mrs.  Adda  F.  Howie.  Do  you  raise  all  the  roughage  for 
your  entire  herd  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  we  have  72  acres  of  tillable  land  and 
carry  100  head. 

Mr.  Reed.  What  was  the  cost  of  grain  for  one  year  for 
that  herd? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  60  cows  milking,  each  one  of 
which  required  2,500  pounds  of  grain  per  year,  which  makes 
a  total  of  75  tons  for  the  herd. 

Mr.  Ekwin.  Do  you  use  the  manure  spreader  the  year 
round? 

Mr.  Daniels.  All  the  time  except  when  there  is  not  a 
crop  occupying  the  ground.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
in  August  we  use  it  in  connection  with  the  sowing  of  clover 
and  turnips,  and  begin  top  dressing  some  of  our  fields  in  the 
latter  month.  In  September  we  go  on  to  our  mowing  fields, 
and  anywhere  from  September  to  April  we  are  spreading 
manure. 

Afteenoon  SeS8IOM. 
Secretary  Ellsworth.  I  will  now  introduce  to  you  Mr. 
William  E.  Patrick  of  Warren,  who  will  preside  this  after- 
Mr.  Patrick,  We  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  such 
beautiful  weather  on  this  occasion  up  here  in  this  fine  old 
town  of  Barre,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  so  many  out  to  hear 
these  lectures  and  attend  these  excellent  exercises.  So  far 
we  have  heard  everything  that  was  good,  and  we  have  en- 
joyed it  very  much.  The  speaker  this  morning  many  of  us 
have  heard  before,  and  he  filled  the  bill.  It  is  my  pleasure 
this  afternoon  to  introduce  to  you  one  whom  I  presume 
hardly  any  of  us  have  heard,  but  whom  we  shall  be  very 
much  pleased  to  bear  upon  this  extremely  important  question. 
I  introduce  Mr.  Charles  D.  North  of  New  York,  who  will 
address  you  on  "  Sanitary  milk  production  by  our  present 
milk  producers  through  co-operation." 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SANITARY  MILK  BY  OUR 
PRESENT  MILK  PRODUCERS. 


ET  CHABLEa  K.  NOBTH,  If.D.,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 


The  widespread  agitation  on  the  milk  question  which  has 
been  taking  place  recently,  particularly  among  persons  living  in 
large  cities,  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  milk  of  better  character.  The  improvement  desired 
is  one  which  relates  espedally  to  the  sanitary  cJiaracteriatics 
of  milk.  Sanitarians  are  demanding  milk  from  healthy  cows. 
In  some  quarters  this  demand  insists  upon  the  tuberculin  test- 
ing of  dairy  cows.  In  all  quarters  the  demand  calls  for  some 
control  over  the  numbers  of  bacteria  in  milk.  The  demand 
includes  the  prevention  of  the  transmission  of  infectious  dis- 
eases through  milk,  both  by  control  of  the  health  of  the  dairy 
employees,  and,  on  the  part  of  many  persons,  by  pasteuriza- 
tion. No  one  who  studies  the  agitation  which  is  taking  place 
on  these  matters  can  deny  that  it  is  a  serious  one,  and  that  it 
must  be  admitted  that  great  fundamental  changes  must  soon 
take  place  in  the  milk  industry  as  a  whole  to  satisfy  these 
demands. 

Our  dairy  farmers  who  are  the  producers  of  this  milk  may  well 
feel  uneasy  and  considerably  alarmed  for  the  reason  that  these 
changes  directly  affect  their  business  prosperity.  The  dairy 
^rmer  must  know  just  what  the  character  of  the  milk  of  the 
future  is  to  be,  and  what  system  of  control  is  to  be  exerdsed 
over  him,  in  order  that  he  may  decide  whether  dairying  as  an 
industry  is  to  be  a  business  in  which  it  is  profitable  for  him  to 
remain.  The  character  of  the  milk  demanded  in  some  quarters 
is  so  high  that  it  has  already  been  suggested  that  our  present 
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milk  producers  are  incapable  of  furnishing  such  milk,  and  that 
the  milk  of  the  future  must  be  produced  by  another  class  of 
men,  —  men  possessed  of  more  capital  and  with  more  scientific 
trfuning,  and  working  their  fanning  and  dairy  processes  oa  a 
much  larger  scale. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  milk  having  a  sanitary  character 
which  satisfies  the  highest  demands  of  public  health  experts  can 
be  produced  by  our  present  milk  producers.  This  belief  is  not 
mere  guesswork  on  my  part,  but  is  based  on  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  the  work  by  a  group  of  dairy  farmers  who  have  been 
produdng  3u<di  milk  under  my  personal  supervi^on  during  the 
past  year. 

In  conadering  the  characteristics  of  sanitary  milk,  and 
the  measures  which  must  be  practiced  in  its  production  and 
handling,  it  is  weU  to  look  for  a  moment  at  certified  milk  and 
the  methods  of  certified  milk  production.  All  of  us  must  pay 
our  respects  and  make  our  acknowledgments  to  the  medical 
milk  conmiissions  and  to  certified  milk  because  of  the  ideals 
which  the  certified  milk  movement  has  established  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  milk  improvement.  Certified  milk 
is  without  question  the  ideal  milk.  The  degree  of  sanitary  per- 
fection practiced  in  its  production  and  handling  furnishes  a 
continual  object  lesson  to  milk  producers  and  milk  dealers.  In 
the  tabulation  below  is  a  statement  of  the  more  important 
sanitary  measures  demanded  by  medical  milk  commissions  for 
the  production  of  certified  milk. 

Cektipied  Method. 
What  the  Farmer  doet. 
•1.  Water  supply  pure. 

2.  Stable,  1  story. 

3.  Stable,  cubic  feet  air  sptice. 

4.  Stable,  equare  feet  wihdow  space. 

5.  Stable,  Tentiktion. 

6.  Stable,  drainage. 

7.  Stable,  walla  tight  and  smooth. 

8.  Stable,  ceiling  tight  and  smooth. 

9.  Stable,  floors  tight  and  smooth. 

10.  Stable,  stall  space. 

11.  Stable,  gutters. 

12.  Stable,  closed  to  children,  etc. 
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13.  Stable,  manure  removed  twice  duly. 

14.  Stable,  manure  removed  100  feet. 

15.  Barnyard  dean. 

16.  Barnyard  dnuned. 
*17.  CowB,  healthy. 

*18.  Cows,  tubennilin  tested. 

*19.  Cows,  sound  udders. 

20.  Cows,  body  groomed. 

21.  Cows,  udders  washed. 

22.  Cows,  tul  washed. 

*23.  Cowfeed,  no  strong  flavor, 

*24.  Cowfeed,  none  unwholesome. 

*25.  Milkers,  no  contagious  disease. 

26.  Millcers,  hands  washed. 

27.  Millcers,  hands  dried. 

28.  Milkers,  clean  unifonns. 

29.  Milkers,  iron  milking  stools. 
*30.  Milkers,  use  covered  puis. 

31.  Milkers,  warm  water,  soap,  towels. 

*32.  Milk  rejected  sixty  days  before  calf. 

*33.  Milk  rejected  ten  days  after  calf. 

34.  Milk  removed  quickly  from  milkroom. 

•35.  Milk  cooled  45°  in  1  hour. 

*36.  Dury  house  BUperintendent. 

•37,  Dury  house  employees. 

•38.  Dury  house  employeea,  white  uniforms. 

•39.  Dfury  house  room  for  washing. 

•40.  Dairy  house  room  for  sterilizing. 

•41,  Diury  house  room  for  cooling  and  bottling. 

•42.  Dairy  house  apparatus  for  steam. 

•43.  Dairy  house  apparatus  for  power. 

•44.  Dury  house  apparatus  for  washing  and  sterilieii^. 

•45,  Dairy  house  apparatus  for  cooling  and  bottling, 

*46.  Dfdry  house  apparatus,  pails,  cans,  bottles. 

•47.  loe  supply  abundant. 


The  above  table  gives  only  a  hint  of  the  sanitary  measures 
required,  since  to  put  them  in  tabular  form  each  subject  has 
been  greatly  abbreviated.  There  are  also  from  twenty  to  thirty 
additional  measures  of  minor  importance  which  are  not  stated 
in  the  table. 

A  distinction  can  be  made  between  measures  of  primary 
importance  and  measures  of  secondary  importance.  Experience 
has  ^own  that  those  numbers  to  which  stars  are  attached  in 
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the  above  table  are  of  such  vital  importance  ia  the  production 
of  clean  milk  that  Done  of  them  caa  be  omitted.*  These  are 
measui«s  which  must  be  borrowed  from  the  certified  method  of 
milk  production  for  any  modification  wliich  may  be  luidertaken. 

There  ia  one  point  of  the  utmost  importance  in  considering 
the  certified  method  of  milk  production.  This  is  that  alt  of  the 
sanitary  measures  on  the  list  must  be  perfonned  on  the  prem- 
ises of  the  dairy  farm  itself  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  dfury 
farmer  himself.  In  comprehending  the  system  of  milk  produc- 
tion to  which  I  intend  to  draw  your  attention  later  on,  it  is 
essential  to  note  that  in  the  certified  method  each  dairy  farm 
is  a  complete  unit  in  itself.  Ettch  certified  dairy  has  an  ex- 
tensive mechanical  equipment  in  its  dury  house  for  washing, 
sterilizing,  cooling  and  bottling  milk,  and  of  necessity  such 
work  must  be  conducted  by  a  first-class  superintendent  and 
a  properly  drilled  force  of  dairy  house  employees.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  performance  of  such  work  on  a  small  scale  on  one 
farm  greatly  contributes  to  the  expense  and  makes  a  large  tax 
on  each  quart  of  milk  produced.  It  also  seems  clear  that  a  . 
considerable  investment  in  money  is  involved,  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  sanitary  training,  on  the  past  of  the  dairy  farmer  who 
has  to  take  so  many  responsibilities  upon  himself.  These  are 
the  reasons  why  the  method  of  producing  certified  milk  is 
practiced  only  by  a  restricted  class  of  farmers,  and  why  the 
price  is  so  high  that  it  is  purchased  only  by  a  restricted  class  of 
milk  consumers. 

But  while  the  certified  method  is  obviously  one  which  is  not 
adapted  to  the  rank  and  file  of  dairy  farmers,  the  sanitary 
measures  themselves  are  capable  of  a  modification  and  read- 
justment which  makes  it  possible  for  the  rank  and  file  of  dairy 
farmers  to  practice  the  same. 

In  the  tabulation  below  I  have  borrowed  from  the  certified 
list  a  considerable  number  of  sanitary  measures.  These  I  have 
divided  into  two  portions:  the  first  portion  consisting  of  those 
which  I  am  satisfied  can  be  reasonably  demanded  of  the  d^ry 
farmer  and  which  he  can  be  depended  upon  to  perform;  the 
other  group  consisting  of  those  processes  which  can  be  cen- 
tralized. It  is  clear  that  many  of  the  things  done  in  milk  pro- 
duction have  to  be  perfonned  on  each  dairy  farm.  On  the  other 
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hand,  there  are  many  things  whidi  can  be  done  at  a  central 
station  and  on  a  large  scale  to  great  advantage.  All  processes 
capable  of  centralization  I  have  placed  in  the  second  group. 


Db.  North's  Method. 
What  Ute  Farmer  doei, 

1.  Cows,  healthy. 

2.  Cows,  tuberculin  tested. 

3.  Cows,  sound  uddera. 

4.  Cows,  not  in  calving  period. 

5.  Cowfeed,  no  strong  flavors. 

6.  Cowfeed,  none  unwholesome. 

7.  Milkers,  no  contagious  disease. 

8.  Covered  milking  piuls  used. 

9.  Milk  cooled  with  ice  water. 

Whai  Ott  Station  doe*. 

1.  Water  supply  pure. 

2.  Dairy  house  BuperiDtendent. 

3.  Dairy  house  employees. 

4.  Duiy  house  employees,  white  uniforms. 

5.  Dairy  house  room  for  washing. 

6.  Dury  house  room  for  steriliuug. 

7.  Dairy  house  room  for  cootiug  and  bottling. 

8.  Dfury  house  l^wratoiy. 

9.  Dairy  house  apparatus  for  Bt«am. 

10.  Dairy  bouse  apparatus  for  power. 

11.  Dairy  house  apparatus  for  washing  and  sterilizing. 

12.  Dury  house  apparatus  for  cooling  and  bottling. 

13.  Dairy  house  apparatus  for  p^ls,  cans,  bottles. 

14.  Ice  supply  abundant. 

During  my  experience  of  five  years  as  a  certified  milk  pro- 
ducer I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  milk  cootaining  numbers 
of  bacteria  whidi  were  just  as  small  as  the  numbers  in  my 
certified  milk,  could  be  produced  in  my  two  old  cow  stables  on 
the  premises,  provided  the  milking  was  done  mto  covered  milk- 
ing pails,  which  had  been  sterilized,  and  by  men  who  were  trained 
to  milk  in  a  clean  manner.  The  surroundings  of  the  cow,  and 
even  the  condition  of  the  cow  herself,  provided  the  udder  was 
reasonably  clean,  seemed  to  play  only  a  minor  part  in  the  result 
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The  same  experiments  conducted  by  me  with  others  in  the 
unsanitary  cow  stables  of  neighboring  farmers  gave  precisely 
similar  results.  The  idea  that  a  sterilized,  covered  milking  pail 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  desires  to  be  clean,  and  the  cooling 
of  milk  with  ice,  are  far  more  important  than  all  other  measures 
mentioned  in  the  list,  are  prindpies  lying  at  the  bottom  of  my 
system  of  milk  production. 

In  the  town  of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  there  are  at  present  29  dwry 
fanners  produdng  6,000  quarts  of  milk  dmly  by  this  system. 
The  enterprise  has  received  its  financial  support  from  philan- 
thropic persons  in  New  York  City  and  was  organized  by  the 
New  York  milk  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  These 
persons  consented  to  join  me  in  my  effort  to  demonstrate  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  dairy  farmers  are  perfectly  capable  of  pro- 
ducing clean  and  satisfactory  milk,  and  that  the  same  can  be 
done  at  small  expense. 

An  old  and  abandoned  shipping  station  was  purchased  in 
Homer,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  and  completely  equipped 
with  washing,  sterilizing,  cooling  and  bottling  apparatus. 
Dairy  farmers  in  the  surrounding  country  were  invited  to 
patronize  the  station,  with  the  understanding  that  they  woidd 
have  to  conform  to  the  methods  of  milk  production  above 
desoibed.  While  during  the  first  three  months  only  3  dairy 
farmers  responded  to  the  call,  the  number  has  increased  in 
one  year  to  29,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  additional 
dairymen  on  the  waiting  list. 

Each  morning  when  the  dury  fanner  comes  to  the  shipping 
station  with  his  load  of  milk  he  drives  up  to  the  first  door 
where  his  cans  of  milk  are  disdiai^ed;  he  then  drives  to  a 
window  where  the  soiled  milking  pails  which  he  has  used  during 
the  previous  day  are  dischai^ed;  he  then  drives  to  a  second 
door  at  which  he  receives  a  complete  outfit  of  milk  cans  which 
have  been  washed  and  sterilized,  and  of  covered  milking  pails 
in  sufBdent  number  to  provide  for  both  his  night's  and  morning's 
milking.  All  the  cans  and  pails  have  tin  covers  to  protect  them 
against  dust.  The  dairy  fanner  also  receives  cakes  of  ice  for 
the  cooling  of  hb  milk,  if  he  is  not  provided  with  an  ice  house. 

When  he  arrives  at  the  dairy  farm  the  milking  cans  and 
mil*f'"g  pails  either  remain  on  the  wagon  or  are  placed  in  some 
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doset  or  amall  room  out^de  the  cow  stable.  Each  farmer  is 
provided  with  a  water-tight  box  or  trough  for  cooling  his  milk. 
At  milking  time  he  milks  into  the  covered  milking  paib,  and 
when  eadi  piul  is  filled  the  milk  is  poured  into  the  40-quart 
cans  which  are  standing  in  the  cooling  trough  where  the  milk 
is  cooled  with  ice  water.  The  farmers  use  no  strainers  or  any 
other  dairy  apparatus  than  that  above  described. 

At  the  central  station  there  is  a  laboratory  where  all  milk 
received,  both  morning's  and  night's  milk,  of  each  d^ry  farmer, 
is  tested  every  day.  The  superintendent  of  the  central  station  is 
a  trained  bacteriologist  and  chemist.  All  the  processes  of  wash- 
ing and  sterilizing  are  done  under  his  supervision.  On  the  wall 
of  his  office  is  a  large  chart  containing  the  names  of  the  dairy 
fanners,  and  opposite  each  man's  name  b  the  daily  record  of 
the  results  of  the  laboratory  tests  made  upon  his  milk. 

Success  in  sanitary  milk  production  depends  even  more  on 
the  adoption  of  sanitary  taeasures  than  it  does  upon  the  character 
of  the  sanitary  measures  themselves.  For  years  men  have 
known  what  the  methods  are,  but  the  thing  lacking  has  always 
been  proper  means  for  the  enforcement  or  inducement  for 
the  adoption  of  the  ntethods.  It  is  one  thing  to  tell  a  dairy 
farmer  how  to  make  clean  milk,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing 
for  the  dairy  farmer  to  do  so. 

It  has  become  habitual  to  suppose  that  dairy  laws  and 
ordinances  and  dairy  inspection  by  public  officials  are  the 
surest  means  and,  in  fact,  the  only  means  of  bringing  about  the 
adoption  of  sanitary  methods.  TTie  point  of  view  taken  by 
those  who  advocate  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws  by  dairy 
inspection  is  one  which  assumes  that  the  interests  of  the  milk 
industry  itself  are  not  such  as  will  insure  the  character  of  the 
product,  and  that  therefore  force  rather  than  persuasion  must 
be  used.  This  attitude  breeds  antagonism  between  the  milk 
producer  and  the  public  authorities,  so  that  the  milk  inspector 
is  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  by  the  majority  of  dairy  farmers. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  system  of  inspection  sufficiently 
comprehen^ve  to  prevent  contaminations  of  milk  which  are 
not  only  accidental  but  which  may  be  the  direct  result  of  the 
antagonism  above  described.  The  utmost  that  can  be  hoped 
for  as  the  result  of  official  inspection  of  dairies  is  the  improve- 
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ment  of  external  appearances.  Ilie  ambitions  and  purposes 
of  the  dairy  farmer  himself  are  affected,  if  at  all,  in  a  reverse 
direction. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  industry  would 
be  compelled  to  adjust  itself  to  sanitary  laws  and  to  dwry  in- 
^)ection  by  an  improvement  in  quality  and  higher  prices,  yet 
this  readjustment  will  cert^nly  be  slow,  and  can  only  come 
about  after  the  expenditure  of  very  large  amounts  of  money 
and  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

I  recently  asked  a  dtary  inspector  how  long  it  would  take  him 
to  transform  a  daiiy  farmer,  who  was  producing  milk  contain- 
ing millions  of  bacteria,  into  one  who  would  produce  milk 
contuning  only  a  few  thousands,  if  the  place  were  visited  by 
him  once  each  month.  He  replied  that  he  thought  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  he  might  make  the  transformation. 

The  inducements  offered  to  the  dairy  farmers  at  Homer  for 
the  adoption  of  the  sanitary  measures  described  consist  first 
in  the  payment  of  premiums  on  each  quart  of  milk.  One 
[tfemium  is  paid  for  the  tuberculin  testing  of  dauy  cattle;  a 
second  small  premium  is  paid  for  the  use  of  covered  milking  pails 
and  ice  water;  a  third  and  most  important  premium  is  paid 
for  all  milk  containing  less  than  10,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter.  There  is  also  a  joemium  for  butter  fat  finally, 
there  are  three  prizes,  first,  second  and  third,  for  the  men  who 
produce  the  milk  containing  the  smallest  numbers  of  bacteria 
during  the  month. 

The  payment  of  an  extra  prize  to  the  milk  producers  for  milk 
cont^ning  small  numbers  of  bacteria  at  Homer  is  the  chief 
reason  why  the  dury  farmers  have  [HtMJuced  milk  with  that 
characteristic.  That  they  have  been  entirely  successful  io 
producing  milk  with  very  small  numbers  of  bacteria  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  table:  — 
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1,100 
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000 

a.  Cnrfoot, 

S,<IOO 

1,100 

1.300 
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10.000 

3.ta> 
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IIJOO 

11.S00 

1JM 

Any  one  famUiar  with  the  laboratory  tests  for  bacteria  tA 
milk  from  dairy  farms  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the  above 
table  is  a  remarkable  lecord.  The  figures  therein  are  not  aver- 
ages, but  what  are  known  as  "medians",  representing  the 
middle  figure  of  about  50  tests  made  of  each  man's  milk  during 
the  month.    In  each  case  there  were  about  24  samples  testing 
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worse,  and  also  24  samples  testing  better,  thaa  the  figure  given. 
This  figure,  it  is  thought,  fairly  represents  the  character  of  the 
milk.  At  the  bottom  of  the  table  are  ^ven  the  bacteria  counts 
of  the  milk  as  received  in  New  York  City  during  those  months, 
which  figures  are  obtained  in  the  same  manner. 

To  pay  farmers  on  the  basis  of  bacteria  in  milk  makes  neces- 
sary the  location  of  a  laboratory  within  easy  reach  of  each  farm. 
He  daily  analysis  of  the  milk  in  the  laboratory  for  bacteria 
is  a  most  potent  inSuenoe.  The  record  is  carefully  watched  by 
each  farmer  because  it  means  financial  profit  or  loss.  Therefore, 
we  must  put  down  the  bacteriological  laboratory  as  being  a 
factor  of  utmost  importance  in  insuring  the  practice  of  sanitary 
methods.  The  dairy  fanners  recognize  that  any  neglect  on  their 
part  is  immediately  reflected  in  the  laboratory  test  As  one 
of  the  men  expressed  it,  "the  laboratory  can  watch  the  milk  far 
better  than  the  inspector  can."  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  bacteria  test  for  milk  far  outweighs  in  impor- 
tance the  value  of  dairy  inspection  in  that  it  sets  a  watch  on  the 
milk  which  can  only  be  matched  by  the  constant  presence  of  an 
inspector  in  the  cow  stable  at  every  milking. 

At  Homer  there  is  some  dairy  inspection.  The  superintendent 
of  the  plant  visits  the  farms  about  once  a  week.  After  the 
laboratory  tests  had  been  in  operation  for  several  months,  and 
he  had  made  a  number  of  inspections,  the  superintendent  re- 
ported to  me  that  the  appearance  of  the  buildings  and  cow 
stables  and  the  equipment  of  the  farms  bears  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  laboratory  tests.  That  is  to  say,  some  of  the  worst 
appearing  places  habitually  produced  milk  containing  the  fewest 
numbers  of  bacteria. 

llie  scoring  of  the  daiiy  farms  by  the  score-card  system  has 
confirmed  this  state  of  affairs,  in  that  the  fanns  scoring  the 
lowest  are  often  at  the  top  of  the  list  so  far  as  absence  of  bac- 
teria is  concerned.  One  does  not  have  to  look  far  to  explain 
how  this  is  possible.  The  score  cards  in  use  contain  no  space 
for  the  dairy  farmer  lumself .  There  is  no  one  factor  in  milk 
production  nearly  equal  in  importance  to  the  dairy  farmer  him- 
self. If  it  were  possible  to  make  a  score  card  of  the  personal 
character  of  the  dairy  farmers  at  Homer,  their  intelligence  and 
their  carefulness,  tlie  superintendent  assures  me  that  the  men 
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themaelves  would  rank  in  nearly  the  same  order  as  their  milk 
ranks.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  man  himself 
is  far  more  important  than  his  equipment,  and  that  a  good  man 
can  produce  good  milk  amid  unfavorable  surroundings  while 
a  bad  man  cannot,  jvoduce  good  milk  under  any  circumstances. 

The  6,000  quarts  of  milk  which  the  29  d^ry  farmers  at  Homer 
are  now  producing  possesses  a  character  which  coneqtonds 
closely  to  that  of  certified  milk.  This  milk  comes  from  between 
700  and  800  tuberculin-tested  dairy  cows.  It  arrives  in  New 
York  City  averaging  closely  to  10,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. It  fully  warrants  the  statement  that  our  present  milk 
producers  are  entirely  capable  of  furnishing  a  milk  which 
satisfies  the  highest  demands  of  sanitary  experts.  Hiis  can  also 
be  done  at  a  cost  for  sanitary  measures  alone,  as  performed 
above  by  the  former  and  a  central  station,  whidi  makes  it 
necessary  to  advance  the  price  not  more  than  1  cent  per  quart. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  milk  which  is  to  solve  the  milk 
problem  for  large  cities  must  be  a  milk  which  the  rank  and 
file  of  milk  producers  are  capable  of  produdng,  and  which  can 
be  sold  at  a  price  that  is  within  the  reac^  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  milk  consumers.  An  improvement  in  quality  always  means 
some  advance  in  price.  Consequently,  better  milk  than  we 
have  now  must  cost  somewhat  more  than  the  present  retail  prices. 

Hie  establishment  of  a  central,  sterili^ng  station,  as  above 
described,  in  any  dairy  district  immediately  eliminates  chances 
of  milk  pollutions  from  the  farm  wells,  fann  kitchens  and  wash 
tabs,  and  insures  the  proper  washing  and  sterilizing  of  all 
utensils  used.  The  concentration  of  so  many  operations  in  a 
central  plant,  under  the  direction  of  one  superintendent  and 
set  of  employees,  is  obvious  business  economy,  and  is  a  great 
reduction  in  expenses  compared  with  the  multiplication  of  these 
things  when  done  on  each  individual  dairy  farm. 

In  summarizing  I  would  say  that  of  all  the  sanitary  measures 
in  the  list  the  washing  and  sterilizing  at  a  central  plant  of  all 
utensils,  the  use  of  covered  milking  pfuls,  and  the  use  of  ice 
water  are  of  such  effidency  that  all  other  measures  sink  into 
insignificance  compared  to  them. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  plans  proposed  for  brining 
about  the  adoption  of  sanitary  measures,  the  work  described 
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above  indicates  that  the  financial  inducement,  consisting  of  a 
premium  to  the  producer,  is  the  most  effective.  It  will  trans- 
form a  farmer  producing  miik  with  millions  of  bacteria  into  one 
producing  milk  with  a  few  thousand  bacteria  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Next  in  importance  to  this  is  the  laboratory 
control  of  milk.  Laboratory  control  supplements  the  premium 
paid  by  giving  the  information  upon  whi<di  the  premium  is 
based.  Of  much  less  importance  than  these  is  the  plan  of  dairy 
inspection.  The  external  appearance  of  things  must  not  be 
entirely  neglected.  It  is  easier  to  produce  clean  milk  amid 
clean  surroundings  than  amid  dirty  surroundings.  No  one 
advocates  dirty  surroundings.  The  field  for  dairy  inspection  is 
necessarily  limited  to  the  appearance  of  things.  Appearances 
have  some  part  to  play,  but  this  part  is  only  supplementary  to 
other  factors  which  are  of  greater  importance.  Dairy  inspection 
is  subordinate  in  importance  to  the  economic  control  and  the 
laboratory  control  of  milk  production. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  most  powerful  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  adoption  of  sanitary  measures  is  the  economic  factor, 
then  the  solution  of  the  milk  problem  lies  primarily  with  the 
milk  consumer.  It  must  not  be  foi^tten  that  the  milk  industry 
is  a  gigantic  industry.  In  the  United  States  the  production  of 
dairy  farms  ranks  third  in  value  and  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
production  of  com  and  beef.  Dairying  is  the  backbone  of  agri- 
culture. In  an  industry  which  is  so  broad  and  whidi  affects 
the  interests  of  such  a  body  of  producers  and  consumers  the 
question  of  the  improvement  in  quality  must  finally  be  settled  by 
the  producers  and  consumers  themselves.  Laboratory  analyses 
have  a  part  to  play.  Dairy  inspections  are  also  a  factor,  but 
above  all  in  influence  lies  the  advance  in  retail  price  which  must 
be  paid  by  the  milk  consumers  themselves.  When  the  milk 
'  consumers  in  our  large  cities  are  suffidently  aroused  to  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  small  increase  in  retail  price  which  is  the  cost 
of  deanliness,  clean  and  safe  milk  will  be  quickly  obtdned.  At 
the  present  moment  mitk  producers  and  milk  dealers  are  ready 
and  willing  to  supply  a  much  larger  quantity  of  milk  of  this 
character  than  milk  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

Mr.  Robinson.     In  producing  such  milk,  how  much  per 
quart  must  the  consumer  pay  over  the  ordinary  price  ? 
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Dr.  NoBTH.  TbiB  milk  is  retailed  at  10  ceDta  a  quart  in 
the  citj ;  the  ordinary  milk  is  retailed  at  9  cents. 

Mr.  A.  J.  PiBEPONT.  How  do  you  get  the  pails  from  the 
different  placea  t«  the  station? 

Dr.  NoBTH.  All  of  our  pails  and  cans  have  tin  covers 
which  fit  tightly.  Each  fanner,  when  he  drives  up  to  the 
sterilizing  station  in  the  morning,  goes  to  the  first  door, 
where  he  unloads  his  milk  and  also  the  dirty  pails  and  cans, 
and  then  goes  on  to  the  next  door  and  gets  a  new  load  of  clean 
pails  and  cans  to  take  home.  He  gets  a  double  set  of  pails  at 
each  daily  trip. 

Mr.PiEBPONT.    Do  you  use  milking  suits? 

Dr.  North.  Suits  are  a  good  thing  theoretically,  hut 
practically  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  clean  milk  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  PiEEPONT.  What  is  the  construction  of  these  bams 
or  stables? 

Dr.  North.  I  had  some  health  inspectors  from  the  city 
and  men  from  the  State  around  there,  and  they  scored  all 
these  farms  and  then  handed  in  the  scores  to  me.  You  know 
they  are  based  on  100  per  cent ;  the  lowest  was  40  per  cent, 
and  I  think  the  highest  man  I  had  was  75  per  cent  The 
man  who  scored  10  per  cent  won  first  prize  that  month  for 
low  bacteria  count. 

I  want  to  add  one  thing.  All  the  milk  had  to  be  below 
10,000  in  bacterial  count  My  foreman  reported  that  when 
he  got  them  down  to  that  number  he  could  not  get  them  any 
lower.  So  I  offered  monthly  a  first  prize  of  $40  to  the  man 
with  the  lowest  count.  Immediately  the  count  dropped  int« 
the  hundreds,  and  a  man  whose  milk  formerly  showed  a 
count  of  millions  dropped  to  hundreds  in  this  short  while. 
The  theory,  then,  that  the  farm  which  scores  the  best  will 
give  the  smallest  bacteria  count  does  not  always  work  out 
in  practice,  although  I  would  not  minimize  the  score,  for  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  all  the  sanitary  equipment  you  can 
afford.  Simply  to  score  these  farms  will  give  you  no  idea 
of  the  excellence  of  the  milk,  but  if  you  score  the  men  them- 
selves  on  their  intelligence  and  care  you  will  find  the  bac- 
teria in  almost  exact  order.     The  reason  this  man's  farm 
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scored  40  is  that  he  just  bought  it,  and  he  has  a  whole  lot  of 
old  buildings,  and  is  working  his  way  out  of  this  trouble,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  he  is  going  to  get  fixed  up.  He  is  a  man 
with  plenty  of  braina  and  energy.  I  don't  ask  him  to 
sprinkle  the  aisles  and  the  backs  of  the  cows  before  milking; 
he  thought  that  out  himself.  The  farmers  invent  all  sorts 
of  tricks  to  keep  the  bacteria  down  themselves,  voluntarily. 
As  soon  as  you  get  a  man  inspired  in  his  own  mind  to  do 
these  things  because  it  makes  money  you  don't  have  tfl  com- 
pel him  to  do  them  or  ask  him  to  do  them  or  insist  upon  hia 
doing  them ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  out  on  any  dairy 
inspection  as  though  sneaking  out.  The  inspector  is  invited 
out  by  these  men,  who  want  to  ask  him  questions  as  to  how 
to  produce  better  milk.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  co-opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  B.  W.  PoTTEK.  Do  I  understand  Dr.  North  to  claim 
that  it  would  be  practical  in  this  State,  for  instance,  for  us  to 
abolish  all  the  laws  relative  to  the  inspection  of  milk,  and 
simply  sell  the  milk  on  butter  fat  and  bacteria  count,  and  if 
we  might,  is  there  any  scheme  by  which  it  could  be  done! 
If  that  is  so  it  is  a  revelation  to  me,  and  I  don't  know  but 
it  is  practical  to  do  away  with  all  these  laws  about  inspection 
of  bams.  If  the  party  is  simply  held  to  cleanliness,  and  it 
shows  in  the  analysis,  why  do  we  need  any  inspection  at  all ! 

Dr.  NoKTii.  I  think  the  only  law  we  need  in  the  dairy 
business  is  that  everything  should  be  correctly  labeled,  and 
we  need  only  inspection  enough  to  see  that  they  are  cor- 
rectly labeled.  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  abolishing  the 
law  or  the  boards  of  health.  The  thing  to  do  is  not  to  make 
more  law  or  use  more  force,  but  to  bring  up  a  business  so 
that  the  contract  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  is 
a  businesslike  contract.  If  you  want  milk  that  is  a  bettor 
grade  have  a  better  price  for  it. 

Mr.  F.  A.  RnsHELL  (Ifcthucn).  Do  any  of  those  farmers 
use  a  milking  machine  of  any  kind  ? 

Dr.  North,  None  of  the  dairymen  who  are  furnishing 
milk  for  me  have  sufficient  capital  to  buy  such  a  thing  as  a 
milking  machine.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest,  by  the  way, 
to  learn  that  in  New  Zealand,  which  is  a  very  progressive 
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country,  they  have  16  different  types  of  milking  machines, 
and  it  has  revolutionized  the  milk  busineaB  in  Kew  Zealand, 
where  labor  is  hard  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Gbeenhood.  Did  I  understand  the  speaker  to  say  it 
was  not  necessary  to  kill  all  the  cattle  that  reacted,  and  if 
BO,  I  would  like  to  ask  what  course  be  would  pursue  ? 

Dr.  NoBTH.  I  did  say  so,  yes.  I  was  speaking  entirely 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  physician  when  I  said  it.  I  believe 
the  majority  of  dairy  cows  who  react  from  tuberculosis  are 
not  seriously  diseased,  and  would  recover  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  don't  exactly  know  how  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity. The  laws  are  so  firm  that  it  is  not  a  very  easy  thing 
for  a  man  to  keep  diseased  eows  at  home  on  his  farm,  and 
the  State  hasn't  provided  any  place  for  them ;  but  ovring  to 
the  tremendous  financial  loss  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the 
dairy  farmer  in  having  these  animals  killed,  I  think  that 
such  a  place  will  be  provided. 

Mr.  PoTTEB.  I  would  like  to  add  right  here  a  little  expe- 
rience we  have  had  in  Rutland  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
authorities  at  the  State  sanatoriuiA  in  Rutland  never  had 
their  cows  tuberculin  tested  until  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
out  of  a  herd  of  45,  32  reacted.  They  took  about  4  or  5  of 
the  poorest  ones  and  had  them  killed.  The  rest  of  them  they 
put  up  in  a  separate  barn,  pasteurized  the  milk,  and  fed  it 
to  the  hogs  for  one  year,  then  had  them  retested.  They  all 
passed.  Those  cows  went  right  back  into  the  herd  and  are 
there  now. 

Mr.  PiBKPONT.  Why  do  you  insist  on  tuberculin-tested 
cows,  and  do  you  accept  the  milk  at  the  same  price  if  the 
cattle  are  not  tuberculin  tested  ? 

Dr.  NoBTtt,  We  don't  accept  any  milk  now  except  from 
tuberculin-tested  cows.  We  require  the  tuberculin  tost  be- 
cause many  authorities  demand  it.  Owing  to  the  fear  of 
transmission  of  the  disease  to  the  consumer  through  the 
milk,  the  New  York  authorities  demand  the  test.  I  believe 
that  this  danger  is  present  only  when  the  disease  is  in  the 
udder.  But  because  of  the  fact  that  in  a  tuberculous  animal 
it  may  at  any  time  reach  the  udder,  the  test  is  required  if 
the  milk  is  to  be  consumed  in  s  raw  state. 
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Mr.  Chables  O.  Flaoq.  How  often  do  jou  make  a  tuber- 
culin test  ? 

Dr.  North.    It  is  made  once  a  year  by  ua  on  these  cows. 

Mr.  PiBRPONT.  Do  you  have  your  own  veterinarianB 
make  that,  or  a  State  veterinarian  ? 

Dr.  North.  The  State  veterinarian.  We  have  to  have 
the  State  veterinarian  make  it  in  order  to  get  the  State 
money. 

Mr.  PiBRPONT.  How  much  does  the  State  allow  for  con- 
demned cows? 

Dr.  North.  The  maximum  in  New  York  State  is,  for  a 
grade  cow,  $75,  and  I  believe  $125  for  registered  cows;  then 
the  State  pays  three-quarters  of  that  appraisal. 

Mr.  PoTTEH.  Do  you  inspect  the  premises  of  these 
farmers  ? 

Dr.  North.  We  do,  simply  to  give  the  man  any  advice 
he  wants  to  earn  more  moaey.  It  isn't  for  criticism,  because, 
if  he  is  bringing  his  milk  in  with  a  small  number  of  bacteria, 
we  have  no  quarrel  with  him.  With  us  it  is  the  result  that 
counts. 

Mr.  Robinson,  How  far  would  it  be  practical  to  be  from 
the  central  station  1 

Dr.  North.  One  of  our  farmers  carts  his  milk  seven 
miles  every  day. 

Mr.  Adams.    Is  it  cooled  before  he  carries  it? 

Dr.  North.  All  the  night's  milk  is  cooled  with  ice;  all 
the  morning's  milk  is  warm.  We  have  thousands  of  bacterio- 
logical analyses  of  milk,  and  the  morning's  milk  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances  is  much  better  than  the  night's  milk.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  farmer  cool  it,  but  it  is  in  40- 
quart  cans  and  the  time  is  limited,  as  they  must  be  at  the 
station  by  8  o'clock.  This  means  that  it  is  two  to  three  hours 
before  the  morning's  milk  is  cooled.  Don't  understand  me 
to  say  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  cool  milk ;  it  has  got  to 
be  cooled  with  ice  water,  and  it  must  be  thoroughly  cooled 
and  kept  cold  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  bacteria.  The 
question  is  as  to  how  soon  after  milking  it  must  be  cooled. 

Mr,  PiERPONT.  As  soon  as  it  gets  to  your  station  what 
do  you  do  ? 
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Dr.  NoETH.  We  run  it  over  a  big  mechanic&l  cooler.  One 
o£  our  men  —  the  fellow  who  scored  40  per  cent  —  hasn't 
got  any  dairy  house  at  all,  or  any  place  in  which  to  cool 
his  milk.  He  ha8  a  bam  with  a  ceiling  so  low  that  I  can't 
stand  up  straight.  He  wanted  to  go  into  this  business,  and 
asked  me  if  he  put  an  old  horse  trough  in  front  of  his  ))ani, 
and  put  in  cakes  of  ice  for  a  cooler,  whether  that  would  do, 
and  I  told  him  it  would.  That  is  one  reason  his  premises 
didn't  score  any  higher,  but  he  took  first  prize  for  low  bac- 
teria count. 

Hr.  Daniels.  Does  a  man  strain  it  ri^t  into  a  can  with 
ice  around  the  can,  or  over  a  cooler  ? 

Dr.  North.  We  don't  allow  our  dairy  farmers  to  use  any 
coolers  or  any  strainers.  When  they  get  the  idea  of  clean 
milk  into  their  heads,  they  feel  it  an  insult  to  the  milk  and 
to  them  to  have  it  strained.  When  we  receive  the  milk  we 
run  the  entire  600  quarts  through  sterilized  cheese  cloth  and 
cotton,  and  there  is  hardly  anything  in  it.  When  you  try 
milking  in  a  small-mouthed  pail  and  keep  your  cow's  uddw 
clean,  you  will  find  nothing  in  the  milk,  and  it  increases  your 
price  $20  a  month, 

Pres.  K.  L.  Butterfibld  (Amherst).  What  type  of  or- 
ganization is  possible  for  supporting  this  method  of  co-oper- 
ative sterilizing,  supposing  the  farmers  want  to  take  it  up 
themselves  ? 

Dr.  NoBTii.  Quite  a  number  of  queries  have  reached  me 
along  that  line  from  dairy  fanners  and  large  milk  dealers, 
and  from  boards  of  health  and  civic  associations,  who  say 
they  want  such  milk.  In  order  to  organize  such  a  scheme 
you  can  either  start  by  getting  some  big  dealer  interested,  or 
by  locating  a  group  of  dairy  farmers  who  will  produce  this 
milk.  Now,  if  you  can  get  some  people  in  the  city  to  say 
they  would  rather  pay  10  cents  for  clean  milk  than  1^  for 
certified  milk,  the  problem  is  solved.  In  New  York  city  we 
are  running  .the  15-cent  milk  out  of  business.  There  are 
plenty  of  dairy  fanners  who  are  capable  of  producing  such 
milk  and  winning  the  premiums;  and  the  majority  of  the 
farmers  now  admit  that  it  doesn't  cost  any  more  to  keep 
things  clean  and  milk  into  r  pail  with  a  small  hole,  while 
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the  farmer's  wife  is  more  than  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the 
washing  of  pails  and  cans.  The  only  added  expense  is  the 
tuberculin  lest  and  this  must  bo  met. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  establish  a  sterilizing  station? 

Dr.  North.  In  establishing  this  station  wo  naturally 
wanted  to  do  the  thing  in  firat-clasd  style.  We  bought  an 
old,  abandoned  creamery,  paid  about  $2,000  for  it,  si>cnt 
$6,000  upon  the  buildings,  and  it  scored  100  per  cent  when 
done,  the  highest  in  the  State ;  that  was  because  we  wanted  to 
make  it  an  advertisement  for  the  business.  But  I  believe 
for  very  much  less  money  than  that  a  plant  could  be  started, 
and  my  opinion  is  for  about  $3,000  or  $4,000  from  the 
ground  up  a  plant  could  be  equipped  and  fitted  tQ  handle 
this  thing.  We  cut  out  all  fancy  things  and  cling  only  to 
the  things  that  give  results. 

Mr.  J,  J.  Erwin  (Wayland),  How  far  are  jou  from  the 
city  of  New  York  i 

Dr.  NoKTii.  I  felt  when  I  started  this  movement  that,  if 
I  located  near  Kew  York,  the  people  would  eay,  "  You  have 
extra  good  shipping  facilities."  So  I  went  300  miles  away 
in  Cortland  County,  so  that  when  the  milk  gets  to  the  city, 
the  night's  milk  is  thirty-six  hours  old  and  the  morning's 
twenty-four  hours  old.  I  think  the  milk  averaged  during 
August  12,500,  September  12,500  and  October  7,500  in  bac- 
teria count. 

Mr.  Geor(3b  it.  Ellis  (Newton).  I  am  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  this  proiKwition.  It  is  true  that  if  you  can  show  to 
the  farmers  that  it  is  for  their  welfare  to  do  a  certain  thing 
they  will  do  it.  Now,  accepting  the  statements  of  Dr.  North, 
the  question  for  us  to  consider  is  how  we  can  apply  it  in  this 
State.  The  conditions  here  are  entirely  different  from  what 
they  are  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Milk  there  is  supplied 
by  several  thousand  creameries,  while  here  in  Massachusetts 
in  the  main  our  milk  is  handled  by  three  or  four  contraetors. 
Now,  how  we  are  to  handle  the  proposition  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion. Our  proposition  here  is  complicated  further  by  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  milk  of  the  city  of 
Boston  comes  from  outside  the  State.     Now,  if  this  plan 
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could  be  applied  here  in  this  State  to  our  own  milk,  aud  it 
could  be  made  general,  Massachusetts  milk  would  command 
in  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  metropolitan  district  a  higher 
price.  That  is  what  we  would  like ;  but  how  you  can  apply 
this  system  in  a  large  way  to-day  is  a  problem.  What  we 
need  more  than  anything  else,  and  I  assume  that  Dr.  North's 
proposition  carries  that  with  it,  is  the  confidence  of  the  con- 
sumers. With  that  you  can  get  your  higher  price  for  milk 
from  the  considerable  proportion  of  the  consumers.  It  is 
true  that  in  every  large  city  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
citizens  will  buy  cheap  milk  if  they  can  get  it  anywhere,  — 
a  low-priced  milk,  no  matter  how  cheap  it  may  be.  Now  in 
the  city  of  Boston  there  are  organizations  that  are  doing 
their  level  best  to  educate  the  consumers,  but  it  is  a  big 
problem. 

Dr.  Geokok  M.  Twitchell  (Auburn,  Me.).  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  my  mind,  familiar  somewhat  with  the  situation  as 
applies  to  the  Boston  milk  supply  and  my  own  State,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  one  step  which  is  not  perhaps  entirely 
neglected,  but  which  is  of  far  more  importance  than  is  at 
first  apparent.  It  seems  to  me  the  milk  producers  sending 
milk  to  Boston  have  been  delinquent  in  their  duty  in  not 
having  established  the  fact  that  their  responsibility  for  the 
condition  of  that  milk  ceases  when  the  milk -is  delivered  at 
the  station.  Docs  that  hold  in  Massachusetts?  Have  you 
established  that  fact,  or  are  the  consumers  charging  the  con- 
dition of  the  milk  back  to  the  producer  ?  If  they  are,  in  any 
degree,  then  it  seems  to  me  there  is  work  to  bo  done  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  Start  in  with  the  consumer's  dishes 
.  and  means  of  caring  for  the  product,  and  follow  back  until 
you  reach  the  point  where  the  producer's  responsibility 
ceases.  When  you  producers  of  Barre  land  a  can  of  milk  at 
the  station  for  delivery  at  Boston,  your  responsibility  for  the 
condition  of  that  milk  must  cease.  Up  to  that  point  it  is  upon 
your  shoulders.  Wliatevcr  gets  out  of  it.  or.  gets  into  it,  or 
becomes  of  it  afterwards  is  not  a  responsibility  resting  upon 
your  shoulders.  Have  you  made  that  point  of  distinction 
clear,  and  have  you  established  the  fact,  for  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  milkman  who  is  unwilling  to  assume  a  responsibil- 
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ity  wIucK  is  rightly  his  ?  It  is  the  forcing  of  a  responsi- 
bility  upoQ  him  which  doee  not  belong  to  him  that  has  made 
much  of  the  friction  which  has  grown  up  in  recent  years. 
The  statement  has  been  made  that  800  cases  of  typhoid 
in  Boston  were  charged  back  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Ellis.  In  the  particular  case  referred  to  the  respon- 
sibility has  been  to  a  considerable  ext«nt  accepted  by  the 
contractors  of  Deerfoot  farm.  They  have  published  a 
pamphlet  which  has  been  quite  widely  distributed,  and  I 
think  it  was  established  that  the  800  cases  came  through 
that  source  of  supply.  But  every  case  of  typhoid  which  has 
been  discovered  in  milk  not  infrequently  has  gone  back  to 
the  producer,  and  to  that  extent  the  responsibility  of  us  as 
producers  has  not  ceased  when  we  delivered  that  milk  to 
the  contractor.  If  any  of  the  milk  when  we  deliver  it  to  the 
contractor  carries  germs  of  typhoid  with  it,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  more  than  one  instance,  you  couldn't  get  rid  of  that 
I  agree  absolutely  with  Dr.  Twitchell,  that  so  far  as  this 
increase  of  bacteria  is  concerned,  and  the  general  question 
of  the  condition  of  the  milk,  the  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
ducer should  cease  when  he  delivers  it  to  the  contractor,  but  . 
in  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  scarlet  fever  they  have 
traced  it  back  to  the  producer  in  several  cases. 

Mr.  Potter.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ellis  that  the  problem  is 
how  to  apply  the  truths  enunciated  to-day,  and  I  should  like 
to  raise  the  question,  what  is  the  objection  to  doing  away 
with  our  system  of  inspection  ?  Weall  know  that  the  system 
at  the  present  time  is  complicated  and  unsatisfactory.  Now, 
suppose  we  should  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  wipe  all 
our  laws  in  regard  to  inspection  of  milk  off  the  statute  book, , 
and  in  their  place  make  some  provision  whereby  each  milk 
could  be  properly  analj'zed,  so  that  the  consumers  would 
know  that  it  was  pure ;  suppose  that  was  done  and  there  was 
a  provision  made  that  there  should  be  no  milk  containing 
more  than  say  200,000  bacteria  —  whatever  number  you 
might  place  it  at  —  and  then  have  another  class  of  milk 
at  another  period,  and  so  on.  WTiat  is  the  objection  to  thati 
We  have  been  racking  our  brains  for  years  to  make  new 
laws  to  apply  to  the  matter,  and  we  don't  succeed.     Now 
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isn't  it  about  time  for  us  to  clear  the  statute  books  and  start 
newt 

Mr.  Rdooles.  I  think  that  might  react  on  the  contrac- 
tors who  buj  the  milk  more  than  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Potter.  Of  course  that  wouldn't  affect  the  local  pro- 
ducer, but  if  the  outside  producers  had  to  come  here  and 
subject  their  milk  to  the  same  test  ours  is  subjected  to,  why 
wouldn't  that  take  care  of  that  milk  which  Mr.  Ellis  says  is 
the  trouble  in  the  matter?  If  they  were  required  to  produce 
milk  aa  low  in  bacteria  as  we  do  here,  let  them  do  it ;  if  they 
can  do  it,  let  them  keep  it  up.  Why  isn't  it  a  fair  system 
for  everybody  who  produces  milk?  What  is  the  objection 
to  itt 

Mr.  KoBiNSON.  It  would  seem  that  in  Mr.  Potter's  prop- 
osition the  great  trouble  would  come  in  the  analyses,  — 
where  they  would  be  taken.  If  we  had  to  analyze  every 
man's  milk  every  day  we  would  run  up  against  quite  a  seri- 
ous proposition  as  to  where  and  when  that  should  be  done. 

Mr,  PoTTEE.  I  don't  think  it  would  require  that  every- 
body's milk  be  analyzed  every  day.  We  now  have  a  law  that 
we  shall  not  sell  milk  except  with  a  certain  amount  of  butter 
fat,  and  there  is  a  penalty  if  it  doesn't  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard when  they  do  analyze  it.  If  you  made  it  a  penalty  you 
wouldn't  have  to  analyze  it  every  day,  but  anybody  caught 
selling  it  under  that  standard  would  be  punished. 

Prof.  J.  A.  FooED.  Along  the  line  of  the  remarks  of  the 
speaker  this  afternoon,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Potter,  it  seems  to 
me  we  want  a  premium  instead  of  a  penalty.  That  has  been 
the  trouble,  and  I  think  Dr.  North  brought  that  out  very 
clearly.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  North  how  to  handle  the 
tuberculosis  question.  It  is  right  in  our  midst  in  the  human 
family  and  the  bovine  family,  and  it  is  our  business  to  fight 
it.  If  we  are  going  to  have  more  profitable  herds  we  must 
eradieate  it.  We  none  of  us  want  tuberculosis  in  our  herds 
any  more  than  we  want  it  in  our  families.  It  has  been 
established  scientifically  that  it  is  transmitted  from  the  ani- 
mal to  the  man.  It  is  true  the  tuberculin  test  gives  us  an 
indication  of  a  very  slight  number  of  tubercles,  that  per- 
haps might  not  be  serious  and  cause  death,  but  may- go  on 
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from  that  and  cause  very  serious  harm,  and  perhaps  death, 
to  the  human  family.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Korth  to  t«ll 
us  how  we  are  going  to  handle  the  tuberculosis  question.  Is 
it  fair  to  ask  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  each 
State  to  pay  for  the  tuberculosis  in  our  own  herds  i  It  seems 
to  me  right  here  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the 
production  of  milk,  and  healthy  milk,  in  Massacliiisetts 
to-day. 

Dr.  NoKTii.  The  speaker  baa  asked  me  a  question  ao  dif- 
ficult that  I  can  hardly  hope  to  answer  it,  and  I  don't  feel 
ashamed  to  admit  my  inability  because  I  don't  believe  there 
is  a  man  in  the  country  who  could  answer  it  who  would  be 
likely  to  be  correct.  I  agree  entirely  with  the  speaker  that 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  dairy  fanner  himself  to  keep  it 
out  of  his  herd.  I  believe  in  the  long  run  he  will  lose  money 
by  not  eradicating  the  tuberculous  animals.  I  am  also  sat- 
isfied the  disease  is  transferred  sometimes  through  milk,  espe- 
cially to  children,  and  I  think  our  milk  laws  in  time  will  be 
framed  so  they  will  specify  that  milk  must  be  labeled  as  to 
bacteria,  butter  fat,  and  as  to  whether  or  not  the  cows  were 
tested.  The  market  itself  will  decide  what  it  wants  to  buy. 
The  only  trouble  now  is  that  all  milk  is  white ;  it  all  looks  in- 
nocent, and  no  one  can  tell  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  bj  looking 
at  it.  But  if  the  producer  and  dealer  are  compelled  to  label 
the  goo<]s,  we  shall  know  what  the  quality  is  and  whether 
we  want  it  or  not.  Now  in  regard  to  getting  rid  of  the 
tuberculous  cow,  I  believe  the  tuberculin  test  is  the  best  way, 
but  as  to  how  that  is  to  be  done  in  a  way  not  to  bring  about 
great  financial  loss  is  a  serious  question.  We  have  State 
laws  which  prohibit  the  transportation  of  cattle  unless  they 
have  been  tested.  I  should  like  to  see  the  time  come  when  no 
man  could  sell  a  cow  or  buy  a  cow  without  having  either  a 
certificate  that  that  cow  had  been  tested  within  a  year,  or 
else  that  the  cow  must  be  tested  right  then  and  there.  I 
believe  the  transfer  of  dairy  cows  from  one  farm  to  another 
is  the  thing  that  keeps  tuberculosis  alive.  I  believe  if  a 
farmer  was  compelled  to  keep  his  tuberculons  cows  at  home, 
the  disease  would  soon  die  out,  because  the  cow,  on  his  own 
place,  would  either  get  well  or  die.    There  is  no  use  in  hav- 
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ing  interstate  lawa,  if  the  State  itself  can  ship  around  from 
county  to  county  and  keep  it  alive.  It  is  ridiculous  of  New 
York  to  say,  "  You  can't  cross  the  line  from  Massachusetts 
because  wc  don't  like  your  brand  of  tuberculosis,  but  our 
own  brand  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  we  can  ship  cows 
around  New  York  State  all  we  want,  because  we  like  our  own 
brand."  That  is  ridiculous.  Now  if  you  can  prevent  this 
practice  you  are  going  to  stop  the  epidemic.  We  quaran- 
tine a  person  who  has  any  other  obnoxious  disease,  but  we 
don't  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  quarantine  onr  cows.  If 
we  did  that  we  would  soon  stop  the  disease.  I  believe  the 
majority  of  the  sick  animals,  if  isolated,  will  get  well,  and 
the  solution  can  be  brought  about  in  that  way. 

President  Butterfield.  Dr.  North,  no  matter  how  the 
organization  was  formed,  supposing  it  was  co-operative 
among  the  farmers,  if  500  cows  supplied  milk  at  the  central 
station,  would  1  cent  a  quart  pay  for  the  total  extra  cost  of 
the  whole  process,  any  extra  expense  of  the  farmers,  the 
interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the  stations,  the  salaries  of 
the  two  men  and  the  maintenance  of  the  plant,  —  is  that  a 
fair  statement  ? 

•  Dr.  NoKTH.  In  that  1  cent  a  quart  I  didn't  include  any 
extra  expense  at  the  station.  It  costs  a  little  more  to  run 
this  kind  of  a  station  than  an  ordinary  one.  It  costs  the 
New  York  station  y-i  cent  to  bottle  the  milk,  and  in  our 
station  it  costs  Ko,  Vxa  of  a  cent  more.  But  I  maintain  that 
after  the  fanner  gets  the  extra  cent,  the  dealer  at  9  cents  is 
making  enough  profit,  selling  the  milk  at  10  cents  a  quart. 

Dr.  BuTjERFiBi-D.  Supposing  the  farmers  organized  for 
this  purpose,  what  allowance  in  the  increased  cost  ought  to 
bo  made  for  the  support  of  a  plant  of  this  kind  % 

Dr.  North.  One  and  one-half  cents.  That  would  be 
abundant,  more  than  is  necessary.  They  would  own  slock 
themselves,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  they  would  put  the 
premium  on  it,  as  the  money  would  go  into  their  own  pockets. 

Mr.  Harwood.  We  would  like  to  have  the  doctor  tell  us 
whether  the  company  who  handles  this  milk  found  it  prof- 
itable, with  all  the  extra  pains  they  had  to  take?  Also  how 
many  he  has  on  his  waiting  list  in  New  York  State  to  go 
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into  thia  kind  of  work.  I  should  also  like  to  have  him  state 
what  success  he  has  had  in  getting  the  customers  to  take  the 
milk. 

Dr.  North.  Regarding  the  commercial  success  of  the 
enterprise,  this  business  was  gone  into  for  two  particular 
reasons.  The  first  waa  because  I  was  anxious  to  find  out 
what  it  cost  to  make  clean  milk,  and  a  number  of  men  of 
wealth  in  New  York  City  put  up  the  capital  for  the  purpose. 
The  second  reason  was  because  in  New  York  they  wanted 
to  start  30  depots  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city  for  the  feed- 
ing of  infants,  and  they  wanted  good  milk  to  use  at  these 
stations,  which  were  opened  last  May.  Unfortunately  for 
our  business  they  were  closed  the  lat  of  October  to  our  milk. 
But  during  that  period  we  were  delivering  up  to  4,000  quarts 
of  milk  a  day  to  these  stations,  where  between  500,000  and 
600,000  babies  were  fed.  The  records  show  that  during  this 
period  they  experienced  the  lowest  mortality  they  have  ever 
had.  On  the  1st  of  October  the  philanthropic  people  decided 
to  carry  it  no  further,  and  this  threw  4,000  quarts  back  on 
our  hands,  and  we  have  since  been  trying  to  find  a  new  mar- 
ket for  this  milk.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  profit  and  loss  —  I 
didn't  want  to  discuss  this  subject,  because  I  am  supposed  to 
be  a  professional  man  and  not  a  business  man,  being  con- 
nected with  this  matter  only  as  consulting  bacteriologist. 
But  naturally  I  am  more  interested  in  it  than  any  other 
business,  so  I  had  expert  accountants  go  over  the  books  of 
this  company,  which  has  been  irunning  only  a  year,  to  find 
out  what  it  cost  to  make  this  milk,  and  they  reported  that 
from  May  1  to  October  1  the  cost  was  7.7  cents  per  quart, 
delivered  in  bottles  to  these  stations.  That  included  the  cost 
of  office  expenses,  railroad  freight,  horses  and  trucks  in  New 
York  City  and  salaries  of  drivers.  I  therefore  feel  that  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  that  at  10  cents  a  quart  there  would  be 
a  nice  profit.  That  7.7  cents  was  based  on  summer  prices, 
from  May  to  October,  The  winter  prices  average  a  cent 
more.  That  would  make  it  8.7  cents  for  winter  prices. 
Then  there  is  an  additional  expense  now  in  trying  to  sell  the 
milk  at  retail,  —  the  difference  between  wholesale  delivery 
and  retail  delivery.     I  believe,  however,  it  still  leaves  1.3 
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cents  to  work  with  for  this  additional  labor  of  delivery.  The 
8.7  cents  and  7.7  centa  would  average,  as  you  see,  only  a 
little  over  8  cents  for  the  whole  year,  and  that  pays  the  cost  of 
the  sale  and  delivery,  because  the  retail  delivery  isn't  more 
than  1  cent  more  on  the  outside,  so  we  have  enough  to  make 
a  profit  at  10  cents  a  quart  One  of  the  directors  of  the 
largest  milk  company  in  New  York  City,  and  the  president 
of  the  Fairfield  Dairy,  hard-headed  business  men,  both  say 
that  at  10  cents  a  quart  this  company  can  make  a  handsome 
profit 

Now  as  to  the  response  we  are  getting  from  milk  con- 
sumers. Since  October  1  I  have  had  to  hunt  to  see  if  we 
could  find  anybody  who  had  brains  enough  to  pay  10  cents  a 
quart  for  this  kind  of  milk.  We  first  went  to  a  dealer  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  be  an  agent  for  it,  and  he  said  he 
would,  and  be  is  now  taking  2,500  quarts  a  day  and  selling 
it  at  10  cents  a  quart.  Now  we  charge  that  dealer  exactly 
what  we  pay  the  fanner  plus  1  cent  a  quart.  That  1  cent 
we  charge  him  for  our  services.  So  he  is  getting  the  milk 
for  whatever  it  costs  us  plus  a  cent.  In  regard  to  selling 
from  house  to  house  to  milk  consumers,  I  picked  oiit  several 
blocks  where  people  had  the  most  money,  and  many  of  them 
were  known  to  me  personally  and  many  were  known  to  other 
directors  in  the  work,  and  we  got  up  a  mailing  list  of  500 
people,  and  I  sent  personal  letters  to  all  of  them,  telling  them 
of  this  wonderful  milk  and  how  much  they  were  going  to 
get  for  10  cents,  and  some  of  the  other  directors  did  like- 
wise. We  hired  three  men  to  make  a  house-to-house  eanvass 
among  these  500  people  for  six  weeks,  and  we  have  got  17 
customers.  There  are  at  least  30  doctors  among  the  500,  4 
of  whom  are  enthusiastic  milk  reformers,  who  are  not  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  we  ask.  I  t«ll  you  we  may  well  say  it 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  bring  about  milk  reform  when  you  can't 
stir  up  the  milk  consumers  themselves :  but  we  will  find  some 
way  to  do  it,  and  just  as  soon  as  we  find  that  secret,  T  will 
be  ready  to  tell  you  other  things,  and  then  T  believe  we  can 
start  this  movement  anywhere. 

Mr.  Hahwood.  Do  you  find  plenty  of  dairy  farmers  to 
make  the  milk  ? 
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Dr.  NoETii.  These  29  farmers  are  the  29  biggest  farmers 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  When  we  went  there,  there  waa 
another  creamery  located  in  our  town,  and  it  was  taking  over 
200  cans  a  day.  Last  summer  the  proprietor  came  to  me  and 
said,  "  When  you  came  up  here,  I  was  getting  over  200  cans 
a  day;  now  your  creamery  ia  getting  75  and  I  am  getting 
125;  by  next  spring  you  will  have  it  all  and  I  will  have 
nothing.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  —  for  you  to  buy  me 
out  or  for  me  to  buy  yon  out,"  So  we  took  an  appraisal  of 
bis  property  and  bought  him  out.  There  were  43  farmers 
in  that  creamery,  alt  of  them  anxious  to  get  on  to  this  move- 
ment. There  are  3  other  creameries  on  that  same  railroad, 
the  Lackawanna,  within  a  radius  of  15  miles  of  us,  and  the 
owners  of  all  3  have  come  to  me  and  in  every  instance  offered 
to  give  me  their  huildings  and  equipment  for  nothing  if  wo 
would  start  this  movement  in  their  midst  so  that  the  dairy 
farmers  in  that  vicinity  might  have  the  benefit  of  it.  We 
can  find  all  the  dairymen  we  want  to  make  clean  milk,  and 
we  can  find  all  the  dealers  we  want  to  deliver  it,  hut  where 
are  we  going  to  find  the  consinners  ? 

TirinD  Day. 

Secretary  Ellsworth.  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you  as  the 
presiding  officer  this  morning  a  member  of  the  Board  from 
the  Blackstone  Agricultural  Society,  —  Mr.  J,  A.  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Secretary,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen; 
I  know  I  shall  be  expressing  the  feeling  of  every  member  of 
the  Board  when  I  say  that  we  all  have  enjoyed  ourselves 
very  much  since  we  have  been  here  in  Barre.  We  have  been 
treated  hospitably,  enrely.  We  have  had  fine  lectures  from 
the  very  best  talent,  and  wlien  we  go  away  all  of  us  will 
take  with  us  thoughts  of  which  we  can  think  and  from  which, 
I  hope,  we  all  will  g»;t  some  good. 

This  morning  we  have  with  us  a  speaker  who  needs  no 
introduction.  Certainly  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your 
time,  as  you  all  know  him,  and  I  know  we  shall  he  interested 
in  his  remarks  this  morning.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Twitchell  of  Auburn,  Me. 

Dr.  TwiTCuELL.     Mr.  Chairman,  hefore  I  take  up  t 
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talk  of  the  moniing  I  want  to  preface  it  with  a  recognition 
which  I  feel  is  only  just  and  almost  necessary.  As  a  resi- 
dent of  Maine,  aa  a  firm  believer  in  New  England,  its  pos- 
sibilities, ita  future  development;  as  one  who  recognized 
somewhat,  at  least,  the  fact  that  we  stand,  and  must  stand, 
together  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  that  while  there 
may  be  State  lines  dividing  ub,  yet  New  England  interests 
are  practically  identical,  I  want  this  morning  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  my  appreciation,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  workers 
in  my  own  State,  of  the  faithful  services  rendered  by  the 
secretary  of  your  Board  in  directing  and  carrying  forward 
the  work  for  New  England  in  the  great  exhibition  at  New 
York.  I  say  this  because  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  of 
Maine  appreciate  what  he  has  personally  accomplished,  and 
recognize  somewhat  the  services  which  he  has  rendered. 
Some  things  we  regret  which  cannot  now  be  remedied,  but 
they  will  not  happen  again.  But,  really,  so  much  was  done 
for  New  England  in  that  exhibition,  it  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  western  thought  and  conception  of  what  is  being 
accomplished  here,  that  it  seems  to  me  we  can  hardly  realize 
the  value  of  the  services  rendered. 

A  sitbject  haa  been  given  me  which  to  my  mind  is  very 
vital  in  the  work  of  the  farm  of  to-day. 
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THE  EIGHTS  OF  THE  PBODDCEE  IN  THE  CONSDMEE'S 
DOLLAR. 


BT  DH.  0.  U.  TWITCHELL,  AUBUBK,  MB. 


History  is  making  rapidly,  and  no  man  feels  the  jolt  more 
forcibly  than  the  observing,  thinking  worker  on  the  farm. 
Old-time  conceptions  and  standards  have  been  shattered  and 
new  and  complex  relations  force  themselves  in  the  path  of 
the  average  man.  Competition,  which  was  once  considered 
the  life  of  trade,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  gentle- 
manly agreement  faces  buyer  and  seller. 

So  thoroughly  are  all  the  avenues  of  trade  organized  that 
in  most  remote  sections  we  touch  great  combinations  and 
feel  the  force  of  that  old-time  saying  that  "  in  union  there 
is  strength."  In  -the  rapid  increase  of  urban  population 
there  has  necessarily  followed  a  division  and  subdivision  of 
channels  of  trade  and  a  multiplication  of  hands  through 
which,  under  old-time  methods,  products  must  pass  to  reach 
the  consumer.  Naturally  these  hands  are  sufficiently  muci- 
laginous to  catch  and  hold  some  portion,  to  the  loss  of  the 
producer  and  burden  of  the  consumer.  Inevitably  the  chief 
point  of  attack  has  been  along  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  the  power  of  a  combination  or  corporation  against  indi- 
vidual units  has  given  a  control  intensely  oppressive  and 
steadily  increasing.  Thus  the  farmer  has  been  the  grecter 
sufferer.  All  the  while  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  these 
mills,  factories,  corporations  and  combinations  produce 
nothing.  It  is  their  province  to  change  the  character  or  form 
of  crude  products,  and  thereby  add  to  their  value*  and  the 
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service  they  may  render.  In  attempting  these  transforma- 
tions there  has  resulted  a  perfectly  natural  state  of  affairs, 
—  the  close  banding  together  of  all  factors  for  the  purchase, 
change  and  disposal  of  products.  The  generic  principle  at 
the  root  of  these  comhinations  cannot  be  called  in  question. 
It  is  when  they  reach  out  and  assiune  to  oppress  or  dictate 
trade  conditions,  arbitrarily  check  comi>etition,  and  close 
avenues  for  the  disposal  of  products  by  individuals  that  they 
become  a  menace  and  must  be  controlled  by  law.  As.  the 
producer  stands  as  an  individual  unit  he  naturally  receives 
the  full  force  of  this  combined  influence  and  suffers  thereby. 
Between  the  man  who  produces  and  he  who  consumes  there 
is  a  broad  chasm  into  which  falls  65  cents  out  of  every  $1 
paid  by  the  consumer.  This  acts  and  reacts  to  the  loss  of 
the  man  who  produces,  in  that  the  consumer  naturally 
charges  extortion  and  high  prices  back  to  the  farmer.  The 
injustice  of  this  perfectly  natural  charge  is  apparent  to 
those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  situation,  but  not  aa 
easily  discerned  by  the  artisan  who  is  so  vitally  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Intentionally 
or  otherwise  this  class  receives  the  impression  that  the 
farmer  is  fattening  out  of  its  earnings,  and  that  responsibil- 
ity for  the  high  price  of  any  commodity  is  to  be  charged 
entirely  to  the  man  who  produces.  It  should  be  obligatory 
upon  every  man  interested  in  the  future  development  of 
agriculture  to  keep  constantly  before  the  mind  of  the  con- 
sumer the  fact  that  to-day  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  corporations  and  individuals  standing  with  open  palms, 
of  liberal  dimensions,  on  the  middle  ground,  demanding  full 
share  of  the  toil.  It  is  folly  to  charge  responsibility  to  any 
one  factor.  .It  may  be  true,  as  a  western  railway  official  de- 
clared, that  "  the  rate  upon  any  farm  product  is  what  the 
industry  will  stand,"  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  very 
often  truckage  per  package  \-<>  mile  exceeds  transportation 
200  miles,  and  that  other  representatives  claim  25  to  TOO 
per  cent  as  their  share.  ^For  this  reason  there  should  always 
be  careful  investigation  before  any  discrimination  can  justly 
be  made,  —  surely  before  one  can  assume  to  cry  extortion  on 
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the  part  of  any  one  agent.  We  meet  here  the  outgrowth  of 
a  condition  now  oppressive,  but  the  remedy  will  be  found  not 
in  abuse  or  recrimination,  but  in  a  Btudy  of  the  steps  leading 
to  the  present  situation. 

The  fact  is,  the  consumer  is  very  largely  responsible  for 
the  present  range  of  prices.  The  corporations  or  individuals 
standing  between  the  producer  and  the  consimier  have  taken 
advantage  of  an  entirely  faulty  position  and  grown  exacting 
with  acquired  power.  Our  present  bahita  of  purchase  of 
daily  supplies  in  minute  quantities,  insisting  always  upon  de- 
livery of  every  item,  materially  increases  expenses.  Instead 
of  providing  a  winter's  supply,  as  formerly,  we  now  buy 
by  the  half  or  quarter  poimd,  or  pint.  The  iniquitous  prac- 
tice of  purchasing  only  one  day's  supply,  has  given  opportu- 
nity and  excuse  for  oppressive  charges.  Thus,  in  New  York, 
when  potatoes  sold  for  75  cents  per  bushel,  those  buying  1 
pound  at  a  time  were  paying  $4,20.  The  potatoes  for  which 
consumers  paid  $60,000,000  last  year  in  New  York  netted 
the  farmers  less  than  $8,500,000.  Cabbages  which  sold  for 
$9,125,000  brought  the  farmers  $1,800,000,  and  milk  which 
sold  to  consumers  for  from  $48,000,000  to  $49,000,000 
brought  the  farmers  $23,000,000. 

Eliminate  the  necessary  increase  caused  by  this  practice 
of  purchasing  in  pound  and  half-pound  quantities  or  less, 
and  we  still  have  a  chasm  of  tremendous  proportions  to  be 
bridged.  Our  5-pound  package  of  buckwheat  for  which  we 
pay  25  cents,  means  $2.75  for  what  the  farmer  sells  for  $1. 
Cracked  wheat  sells  for  5  cents  per  pound,  while  the  farmer 
gets  70  to  90  cents  per  bushel  of  .56  pounds. 

A  wholesale  dealer  in  New  York  sends  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  "  New  York  Times,"  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  one  week  in  early 
Spring. 
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Quoted  Prices. 
Strawberries,  20   to  40  cents  a 


Apples,  $1.50  per  dozen  (New- 
towD  and  Arkansas  Black). 

Asparagns,  20  to  40  cents  per 
buDch. 

Spinacb,  20  cents  per  balf  peek. 

Green  cabbage,  lO-ceuts  each. 


Tomatoes,  25  centa  per  pound. 

Cneumbers,  10  cents  each. 

Eg^lants,  15  cents  apiece. 

Caidiflower,  25  cents  each. 

Rhubarb,  3  buiichee  fur  10  cents. 
Bermuda  and  Florida  new  pota- 
toes, 15  cents  a  quart. 


Wholeaaie  Prices. 

Strawberries  (wholesale),  6  to 
10  cents;  Jerseys,  7  to  10  cents 
per  quart;  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  6  to  9  cents ; 
Norfolk,  fancy,  7  to  8  ceuts. 

Apples,  $3.25  per  box,  7  to  10 
dozen  to  the  box. 

Asparagus,  $1.25  to  $2.50  per 
dozen  bunches. 

Spinach,  30  to  60  cents  per  bai> 
rel,  24  half  pecks  to  the  barrel. 

Green  cabbage,  25  cents  to  $1.25 
per  barrel  or  crate  of  50  to  60 
cabbages. 

Tomatoes,  $1.75  to  $3  per  crate, 
24  pounds  to  the  crate. 

Cucumbers,  $1  to  $1.50  per  bas- 
ket, 60  to  100  cucumbers. 

Eggplants,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
crate,  50  to  60  eggplants. 

Cauliflower,  $1  to  $1.75  per  half 
barrel,  about  30  cauliflowers. 

Rhubarb,  $1  per  100  bunches. 

Bermuda  and  Florida  new  pota- 
toes, $2  to  $4  per  barrel,  about 
80  quarts  or  2%  busbels. 


These  "  wholesale "  figures  do  not  represent  what  the 
fanners  and  gardeners  received.  Out  of  these  prices  must 
come  freight  and  expressagc,  cartage  and  commission,  as- 
enming  that  returns  were  made  on  the  actual  sales  at  these 
"  wholesale  "  prices. 

"Last  summer  an  Indiana  farmer  delivered  1,600  wnter- 
melons  in  a  car  for  $14,  a  little  less  than  1  cent  apiece.  For 
these  same  watermelons  we  paid  here  in  the  market,  in  Iron 
River,  50  cents  apiece,"  pars  a  Michigan  writer  in  "  Rural 
New  Yorker." 

It  is  not  necesaarj  to  multiply  illustrations  or  go  far  from 
home  to  find  the  same,  for  the  conditions  are  general. 
Through  the  workings  of  this  gentleman's  agreement  many 
of  the  retailers  dare  not  purchase  from  farmers,  but  must 
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receive  supplies  through  wholesalers  or  the  commiseion 
dealers.  The  claim  is  made  that  business  is  simplified  and 
a  regular  supply  made  dependable,  which  is  doubtless  the 
case ;  but  what  shall  we  say  for  the  man  without  whom  there 
could  be  no  supply?  His  rights  are  totally  ignored  and  he 
baa  no  position  in  the  chain  of  recipients  fattening  on  bis 
labor. 

With  these  facts  becoming  more  and  more  oppressive 
yearly,  with  the  grower  a  silent  factor  in  the  transaction,  his 
privilege  being  simply  to  take  all  the  chances  of  drought  or 
flood,  heat  or  frost,  to  combat  all  the  host  of  pests  and  dis- 
eases, and  finally  turn  bis  crop  over  to  accept  what  somebody 
else  is  willing  to  pay,  less  the  total  of  a  surprisingly  long 
list  of  items  of  expense,  there  can  hardly  be  incentive  for 
increase  of  crop  production. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  host  of  others  have  been  preaching  the  gospel 
of  conservation  of  fertility,  by  which  crop  production 
might  be  so  easily  and  quickly  increased.  President  Taft 
says : — 

The  way  in  which  the  States  can  help  to  meet  future  increased 
demand  is  by  investigation  and  researcli  into  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, and  by  giving  to  the  fanning  communily  a  knowledge  which 
shall  enable  them  better  to  develop  the  soil,  and  by  educating  those 
who  are  coming  into  the  profession  of  farming.  It  is  now  almost 
a  learned  profession. 

The  first  great  step  that  has  to  be  taken  in  reformed  a^calture 
is  the  conservation  of  the  soil. 

Granting  that  we  have  been  soil  robbers  for  two  or  more 
centuries,  granting  that  the  conservation  of  fertility  is  of 
great  importance,  you  can  never  stop  the  robbing  or  increase 
crop  production  until  there  is  an  incentive.  This  attempt  to 
throw  all  the  responsibility  for  high  prices  and  threatened 
shortage  upon  the  producer  is  wholly  unjust  and  a  positive 
hindrance  to  agricultural  development. 

Cease  this  tirade  against  the  farmers  and  improvement 
will  follow,  Jtelp  correct  conditions  and  put  the  producer  in 
closer  touch  with   the  consumer  and   an  incentive  will  be 
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found  at  once  operative  and  effective.  There  are  robbers  in 
the  field  outside  of  those  who  rob  the  soil,  and  if  they  work 
under  the  aanction  of  law  they  aurely  creep  close  to  the 
border.  Give  ub  a  rest  from  this  wearisome  cry  of  the 
farmer's  obligations,  no  matter  what  its  source,  and  help 
boost  him  where  he  may  realize  65  instead  of  35  cents  of  the 
$1  paid.  Instead  of  expending  thousands  of  dollars  to  furnish 
an  object  lesson  in  crop  production,  let  the  railroads  make  aa 
fair  a  rate  on  farm  products  going  to  market  as  on  manu- 
factured products  shipped  in  or  out  of  the  State.  All  the 
incentive  necessary  for  increase  will  come  naturally  when 
this  injustice  is  removed,  yet  it  la  hut  a  single  factor  in  the 
case. 

A  leading  scientific  authority  in  a  recent  address  in  New 
York,  on  "  High  farming  and  low  prices,"  set  forth  a  scheme 
for  raising  twice  as  much  com  per  acre  as  is  now  produced. 
Thus  Iowa  in  a  banner  year  gave  340,000,000  bushels  which 
sold  for  38  cents.  The  next  year  the  crops  dropped  to  270,- 
000,000  bushels  and  the  price  was  55  cents.  Kow  if  this 
authority  could  lift  the  volume  to  500,000,000  bushels  the 
price  would  drop  to  20  cents  or  less.  The  bi^;er  the  crop 
the  less  the  growers  realize.  Important  as  is  increased  pro- 
duction per  acre  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  high 
farming  is  not  a  remedy  for  low  prices.  The  tariff  board 
in  its  valuable  report,  in  commenting  on  a  $23  suit  of  clothes, 
says,  "  The  farmer  received  68  cents  profit  on  the  wool 
required  (a  per  cent  to  be  cut  one-half  in  actual  practice), 
the  manufacturer  28  cents,  the  wholesaler  $2.18  and  the 
retailer  $6.50."  In  the  face  of  these  facts  what  incentive 
is  there  for  the  farmer  to  increase  his  flocks  ? 

When  by  any  method  the  rights  of  the  producer  are  recog- 
nized, and  he  is  insured  a  fair  net  return  for  what  he  pro- 
duces, the  New  England  farmer  will  at  once  resp9nd,  and 
the  maximum  production  per  acre  or  per  animal  will  be  the 
objective  point  with  every  worker.  What  he  needs  most 
to-day  is  not  object  lessons  in  cropping,  but  equalization  of 
burdens  in  disposal  of  surplus  farm  products.  He  wants 
only  his  rightful  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

Improvement  comes  always  through  enthusiasm,  not  force, 
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and  to  insure  this  there  must  be  the  certainty  of  recognition 
not  now  accorded.  We  must  have  an  impelling  attraction 
to  lead  out  into  the  field  so  clearly  outlined  by  the  host  of 
speakers  who  view  the  situation  wholly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  consumer  or  dealer,  never  from  that  of  the  farmer. 
Give  the  producer  a  living  share  in  the  consumer's  dollar  and 
a  new  life  would  be  injected  into  the  whole  agricultural 
problem.  The  question  is  not  alone  what  does  the  producer 
get  per  pound,  per  quart  or  per  bushel,  but  what  proportion 
does  he  get  of  what  the  consumer  pays.  While  he  struggles 
to  grow  the  crops  and  make  the  products,  denying  himself 
that  he  may  live,  there  is  before  him  continually  the  cer- 
tainty that  his  share  in  every  dollar  paid  by  the  consumer 
for  what  he  grows  is  less  than  35  cents.  Let  the  President 
and  the  railroad  magnates,  who  are  so  frank  in  lecturing  the 
farmer  about  increasing  volume  per  acre,  assist  in  increasing 
cash  per  acre,  and  the  furrows  would  multiply  and  harvests 
increase. 

The  greatest  obstacle  encountered  by  the  student,  thinker 
or  worker  to-day  in  the  agricultural  field  is  this  combination 
of  factors  which  stand  between  the  producer  and  consumer, 
a  combination  united,  powerful  and  exacting.  It  has  not 
come  in  a  day,  but  has  been  the  growth  of  years,  and  its 
avenues  of  control  are  extending  yearly  over  niral  life.  It 
closes  cold  storage  plants  when  growers  decline  to  sell.  It 
unloads  upon  the  market  to  break  prices.  It  stops  factories 
to  check  volume,  and  the  grower  is  helpless  because  there  is 
no  competition.  When  producers  attempt  to  organize  for 
self -protect!  on,  to  insure  a  living  price  for  any  commodity, 
the  cry  of  restraint  of  trade  is  at  once  heard  and  injunc- 
tions are  issued  promptly  from  our  courts.  With  public 
speakers  and  the  press  so  prompt  in  placing  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  lifting  production  per  acre,  or  per  animal, 
to  provide  the  food  of  support  for  our  rapidly  increasing 
population,  while  trade  combinations"  are  extending  their 
power  to  check  protection  for  the  grower,  the  farmer  is  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  millstones. 

I  do  not  stand  here  with  any  thought  of  solving  this  great 
problem,  but  simply  to  suggest  what  seems  natural  and  inev- 
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itable,  if  any  change  is  to  be  effected.  As  this  condition 
we  deplore  has  become  possible  through  confidence,  man  with 
man,  so  must  the  remed;  be  reached.  Combination  must 
meet  combination,  and  that  this  may  be  possible,  confidence 
must  first  be  established  throughout  rural  sections.  The  con- 
servatism of  rural  life  and  habits  of  isolation  have  inevitably 
strengthened  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  weakened  that  of 
dependence  upon  others.  A  sarcastic  old  farmer  declared 
that  "  the  average  man  on  a  farm  would  rather  lose  $1  than 
see  hia  neighbor  make  $2."  This  spirit  is  the  first  to  be 
removed  before  co-operative  work,  the  only  apparent  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  can  be  attempted.  I  am  not  here  as  a 
socialist  to  discuss  this  problem,  but  as  a  worker  in  the  field, 
noting  something  of  the  drift,  and  conscious  in  part  at  least 
of  the  power  of  organization  reached  through  corporations. 
There  is,  to  my  mind,  no  other  solution. 

Those  standing  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
must  be  eliminated.  If  the  individual  can  work  out  his  prob- 
lem, well  and  good.  A  few  have  done  this  by  making  their 
products  so  attractive  that  consumers  break  from  the  regular 
channels  of  trade  and  touch  elbows  direct  with  the  producer. 
Not  every  man  can  do  this.  It  cannot  be  forced  but  must 
come  as  a  result  of  keen  appreciation  of  the  consumer's 
fancy  and  of  how  to  satisfy  the  same.  The  great  majority 
must,  of  necessity,  turn  their  surplus  into  regular  channels 
unless  some  other  is  provided  at  their  doora.  The  moat  direct 
and  effective  pathway  lies  tbroiigh  some  co-operative  move- 
ment, but  thia  is  possible  only  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
so-called  trusts,  individual  identity  is  merged  in  the  coi^ 
porate  body. 

In  California,  when  the  burden  became  too  oppressive,  the 
fruit  growers  came  together  and  formed  their  association, 
turning  their  products  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  under 
whose  direction  sorting,  packing  and  marketing  were  com- 
pleted, the  grower  being  known  only  by  number.  The  result 
has  been  prosperity  and  enthusiasm  for  increased  produc- ' 
tion.  In  my  own  city  of  15,000,  there  are  40  or  more 
teams  delivering  milk  every  day.  On  the  street  where  I 
reside,  within  a  distance  of  less  than  y->  mile,  15  teams,  drive    , 
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daily.  Could  thia  milk  be  delivered  at  one  station,  8,  or  at 
most  10,  teams  would  cover  the  city  easily.  The  volume 
eoiaewhat  exceeds  5,000  quarts  daily,  and  farmers  drive 
from  2  to  6  miles,  those  farthest  away  starting  at  4  a.m.,  or 
earlier.  To  suggest  uniting  this  product  and  its  distribution 
by  one  representative  of  the  producers  would  be  a  hazardous 
step.  There's  a  good-sized  chip  on  the  shoulder  of  the  aver- 
age American  farmer  that  we  call  "  personal  'liberty "  or 
"  the  right  to  do  as  I  please  under  the  law."  This  chip  is 
the  rock  of  offense.  Other  industrial  interests  have  united 
to  cut  expenses,  why  should  not  the  farmer  i  If  the  milkmen 
of  my  city  should  unite,  as  they  might,  and  through  an  agent 
and  his  assistants  deliver  the  daily  supply,  the  net  saving 
would  exceed  1  cent  per  quart,  $50  per  day,  while  every  milk 
man  would  save  from  five  to  nine  hours  daily,  himself  and 
horse,  beside  the  wear  and  t«ar  of  vehicles,  harnesses,  uten- 
sils, etc.  If  railroads  must  unite  to  cut  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration, if  corporations  must  merge  that  more  economy  be 
enforced,  if  all  the  business  of  this  nation  is  to  be  conducted 
through  union  of  forces,  how  long  can  the  producer  of  farm 
products  contend  with  his  neighbor  in  the  di8jx>sal  of  the 
same^  The  trend  of  the  age  is  towards  concentration,  the 
saving  made  possible  by  imiting.  So  long  as  farmers  refuse 
to  follow  this  path,  so  long  will  they,  as  individuals,  be  at 
the  mercy  of  contending  forces. 

There  is  a  tremendous  loss  yearly  to  the  individual  result- 
ing from  failure  to  so  organize  his  work  as  to  make  the  most 
of  every  hour.  The  successful  manufacturer  feels  the  ne- 
cessity for  this,  and  in  every  way  possible  seeks  to  perfect 
some  system  to  reduce  cost  of  manufacturing. 

Some  day  this  will  extend  to  the  farm,  and  then  we  will 
realize  the  loss  because  of  disorganized  methods.  We  lose 
for  lack  of  a  system  of  rotation,  becanse  acres  under  the  plow 
are  not  contiguous,  in  the  waste  resulting  from  method  of 
handling  dressing,  from  failure  to  keep  daily  record  of  pro- 
duction per  cow,  or  test  for  per  cent  of  fat.  We  lose  by 
misapplication  of  plant  food  as  well  as  by  failure  to  apply 
in  right  quantities  or  at  the  right  time.  We  lose  by  not 
conserving  moisture  in  the  soil,  —  a  good  dust  mulch  is  a 
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Bafeguard  againBt  drought,  yet  we  fail  to  realize  its  saving 
power.  More  than  all  do  we  lose  because  of  failure  to  syste* 
matize  our  work,  or  by  reason  of  clinging  to  old-time 
methods  and  practices  obsolete  under  present  existing  con- 
ditions. All  these  problems  are  in  our  hands  to  be  corrected, 
in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  1912,  and  by  correcting 
these  our  share  in  the  consumer's  dollar  will  increase  because 
cost  of  production  has  been  reduced.  It  is  1912  which  con- 
fronts us,  and  what  was  good  enough  for  our  fathers  is  not 
good  enough  for  us.  What  was  good  enough  in  1911  is  not 
enough.  It  is  time  we  faced  forward,  towards  the  hills 
whence  cometh  our  strength,  got  out  of  the  ruts,  got  away 
from  all  bad  practices  and  started  right  for  future  results. 

England,  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  turn  to  Denmark  as  an  object  lesson.  Denmark  can 
teach  the  whole  world  the  benefits  of  co-operation,  and  the 
value  of  scientific  education  as  applied  to  land.  It  is  a 
small  country,  and  some  time  back  it  was  confronted  with 
an  agricultural  crisis  which  would  have  been  fatal  had  it 
not  been  met  in  the  right  way.  Then  was  evolved  and  sub- 
sequently perfected  a  great  co-operative  system,  under  which 
Denmark  attained  a  remarkable  prosperity,  considering  its 
size  and  climate.  One  has  but  to  look  at  its  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  —  eggs,  butter,  bacon,  pork,  etc.  -r  to  real- 
ize this.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  country  of  the  email  man. 
There  are  only  a  few  more  than  800  holdings  of  over  540 
acres  each  as  against  116,000  odd  holdings  of  7^  acres  or 
under  each. 

There  is  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  a  marked  illustration  of  what 
practical  co-operation  will  do,  the  business  the  past  year 
amounting  to  $1,499,500,  all  this  upon  a  capital  stock  of 
$74,285,  representing  1,049  members,  the  shares  having  a 
par  value  of  $5.  Twenty-five  loading  stations  are  operated, 
all  controlled  by  the  head  oflice  through  telephonic  commu- 
nication. 

We  have  in  Maine  a  marked  illustration  in  the  Houlton 
grange  store,  established  in  1895  simply  for  the  purchase  of 
fertilizer,  grain  and  groceries  by  the  members.  In  1900  the 
store  was  kept  open  every  Saturday  afternoon.    It  had  goods 
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then  to  the  amount  of  $492.57,  —  cash  $103  and  liabilitieB 
$669.56,  or  net  profit  of  $32.90.  In  1911  the  busineaa 
exceeded  $200,000,  with  a  large  balance  to  the  good,  complete 
equipment  and  a  thoroughly  organized  business,  the  net  in- 
crease, with  all  bills  paid,  being  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

These  isolated  cases  indicate  what  might  be  general,  to  the 
greater  profit  of  the  individual  producer,  affording  a  direct 
avenue  for  the  disposal  of  his  supplies  with  cost  of  same 
minimized. 

Before  a  radical  change  can  come  and  new  conditions  be 
established  we  must  fix  a  standard  of  quality  and  a  type 
of  product  moat  economical  for  producer  and  consumer. 
"  What  pleases  the  eye  satisfies  the  palate,"  says  another, 
but  we  must  get  behind  the  mere  show  of  products  in  some 
attractive  form  and  study  the  problem  of  producing  in  like 
type  a  larger  volume. 

The  half-peck,  peck  and  half-bushel  carton  is  sure  to  come 
into  general  use  with  growers,  affording  a  neat  and  attractive, 
as  well  as  convenient,  method  of  disposing  of  farm  crops. 
That  these  may  satisfy  there  must  come  a  critical  grading 
to  size,  and  this  will  necessitate  a  study  of  production  that 
greater  uniformity  may  be  insured.  The  potato  growers  of 
Aroostook  have  found  by  narrowing  space  between  rows,  and 
in  the  rows,  increasing  the  seed  supply  per  acre  from  12  to 
17  bushels  and  using  uniform,  medium-sized  seed,  that  the 
overgrown  specimens  disappear.  If  the  great  restaurants 
of  Boston  pay  an  increased  price  for  graded  potatoes  it  is 
because  they  are  more  economical,  and  if  that  be  true  with 
them,  it  surely  soon  will  be  with  individuals.  What  is  true 
with  potatoes  holds  with  all  farm  products.  The  neatness 
and  attractiveness  of  the  package  determines  demand  and 
price.  The  day  has  gone  for  the  slovenly  cart  and  unkempt 
driver  to  find  a  place  except  through  the  commission  house 
or  wholesale  dealer.  We  have  entered  upon  an  era  where 
the  aesthetics  are  to  be  counted  necessities,  not  luxuries,  and 
buyers  will  more  and  more  be  influehced  by  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  package  and  its  contents.  It  is  not  to  be  clean 
milk  alone,  but  clean  vegetables ;  not  alone  graded  apples,  so 
many  to  the  box,  but  graded  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  ete.,  to 
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the  end  of  the  chapter;  and  in  thie  path  lies  one  approach 
to  the  consumer'a  door. 

To  reach  this  a  campaign  of  education  will  be  necessary  to 
fix  the  lesson  and  make  certain  the  benefits  of  organized 
efforts  in  disposal  of  farm  products.  Confidence  is  a  plant 
of  slow  growth,  but  its  cultivation  is  to-day  one  of  the  neces- 
sities. When  the  time  comes  that  positive  steps  are  taken 
in  co-operative  work  additional  benefits  will  be  realized.  The 
fanner  is  a  buyer  as  well  as  a  seller,  and  to  touch  directly  the 
base  of  supplies  and  lowest  cost  prices  necessitates  the  same 
organized  movement  aa  in  selling.  Almost  limitless  is  the 
field  suggested;  yet  it  may  be  occupied  by  the  fanners  of 
any  given  locality  with  certainty  of  financial  returns  to 
every  one.    Are  we  ready  for  the  forward  movement  ? 

The  answer  must  be  No,  for  New  England  farmers  have 
not  yet  felt  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances  sufficiently  to 
awaken  to  the  necessity  for  action  and  put  behind  them  their 
personal  liberty.  Here  and  there  the  seed  may  be  sown,  and 
local  fruit  or  produce  associations  formed  and  made  effective. 
Beyond  this  there  will  first  be  demanded  the  frank,  open 
discussion  of  the  problem  as  it  relates  to  the  individual  man 
or  locality,  until  sympathy  is  created,  interest  aroused  and 
definite  action  insured. 

But,  says  one,  you  are  introducing  coraplicnted  problems, 
and  it  is  true ;  but  tell  me,  friends,  which  way  you  can  face 
to-day  and  not  meet  others  as  complex.  We  lose  because  we 
take  counsel  with  our  fears.  I  want  to  press  home  one 
thought  right  here,  that  I  care  not  how  complex  or  multi- 
plied these  problems  may  be,  there  is  one  fact  to  which  we 
mwst  cling.  That  man  who  thinks  as  he  works  will  solve 
every  problem.  No  man  has  so  good  an  opportunity  for  con- 
secutive, conservative  thought  as  the  fanner.  If,  as  he  toils, 
he  will  but  think,  the  way  will  open  for  intelligent  action 
and  necessary  steps  will  be  taken.  ■ 

What  was  true  of  California  has  since  been  demonstrated 
true  of  Oregon  and  Washington ;  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Del- 
aware, Virpnia,  Georgia  or  Florida  and  the  truck  farmers 
of  the  south.  Out  of  their  very  necessities  they  were  forced 
to  unite  for  protection,  and  in  thus  shipping,  diverting,  han- 
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dling  and  fielliag  their  owu  products,  prices  have  been  real- 
ized that  were  coofiidered  impossible  before,  and  the  key  to 
a  live  enthusiasm  baa  been  found.  Think  you  this  holds 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  but  bears  no  relation  to 
farm  life  in  Massachusetts  or  In  Maine  ^  Think  you  that 
present  conditions  can  long  continue  while  individuals  strive 
as  units  for  what  comes  so  easily  to  united  forces  i  This  in- 
dustry has  not  always  been  honored  by  the  men  who  till  the 
acres.  What  we  would  have  is  one  thing;  what  we  must 
have  may  be  quite  another.  If  we  are  to  realize  a  fair  share 
of  the  consumer''s  dollar,  individual  methods  and  long -con- 
tinued practices  must  be  cast  one  side,  and  the  fanners  of 
a  community  or  section  be  organized  for  mutual  protection. 
Relief  can  come  in  no  other  way.  You  may  curb  the  op- 
pression of  big  corporations,  but  you  cannot  legislate  them 
out  of  business.  Organization  must  meet  organization,  and 
individual  conceptions,  the  outgrowth  of  the  years,  yield  to 
methods  employed  by  successful  bodies  to-day.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  what  it  was,  or  is,  but  what  is  to  bn,  and  for  this 
we  must  prepare.  In  May,  1911,  9  neighbors  in  one  of  our 
hill  towns  of  Maine  met  and  organized  a  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  and  elected  one  of  the  number  agent,  the  result 
being  that  while  all  about  apple  growers  have  sold  their 
crop  this  year  for  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  barrel,  this  agent  has 
returned  to  these  members  from  $2.45  to  $2.85  net  per  bar- 
rel for  their  shipments.  More  than  this,  the  uniform  grade 
of  the  pack  is  so  good  that  buyers  are  calling  for  mora. 
There  is  no  patent  on  this  movement.  It  is  as  applicable  in 
Barre  or  Blandford,  on  the  cape  or  west  of  the  Berkshiras, 
as  among  the  hills  of  Oxford  County,  in  Maine.  One  dollar 
per  barrel  more  than  their  neighbors  are  getting  naturally 
satisfies,  and  the  influence  of  united  effort  is  not  overlooked. 
Here  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Through 
organization  you  can  reach  the  consumers  direct,  and  that 
may  be  large  or  small.  So  strong  is  my  faith,  so  certain 
am  I  that  good  results  will  follow,  that  I  want  to  urge  that 
complaints  cease,  and  that  here  and  there  a  circle  of  influ- 
ence be  formed  to  take  over,  sort,  pack,  handle  and  dispose 
of  the  product  of  individual  farms.    Had  the  apple  growers 
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of  the  town,  where  I  am  working  out  some  problems  on  the 
land,  come  together  this  year  they  would  to-day  have  been 
richer  by  $25,000.  Instead,  as  glib  agents  pictured  the  tre- 
mendous crops  and  glut  of  fruit,  a  great  many  rushed  to  sell 
as  best  they  could.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this 
movement  for  protection  lies  in  the  necessity  for  the  com- 
plete surrender  of  individuality,  in  handling  or  disposing 
of  any  product,  and  the  merging  of  each  grower's  product 
with  every  other.  In  California  one  lai^  grower  joined 
the  association,  but  insisted  that  his  packages  of  fruit  should 
carry  his  name  in  addition  to  that  of  the  association.  The 
result  was  a  regular  cut  in  price  for  his  goods,  simply  be- 
cause the  association  was  known  and  the  individual  not 
known. 

Co-operation  means  only  the  union  of  those  of  like  inter- 
ests that  more  effective  results  may  obtain  in  meeting  adverse 
interests.  If  individuals  feel  the  press  of  united  influence 
the  lesson  is  to  organize,  and  this  is  co-operation. 

The  fundamental  purpose  in  all  these  movemente  must  be 
to  insure  more  equitable  returns  for  the  commodity  pro- 
duced. For  co-operation  to  be  possible  there  must  be  a 
common  need  recognized,  a  thorough  organization  perfected 
and  incorporated,  and  funds  provided,  not  for  revenue  to  the 
members,  but  for  effecting  certain  business  results.  If  the 
producer  is  to  minimize  the  waste  between  himself  and  the 
consumer  there  must  be  rigidity  in  the  contract  holding  each 
member  to  the  articles  of  incorporation.  The  failure,  all 
along  the  line,  of  like  movements  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
go-as-you-please  system  of  organizing  seen  in  nearly  every 
case.  Something  more  is  now  demanded  if  permanent  suc- 
cess is  to  be  made  possible. 

There  is  another  step  to  be  emphasized.  Justice  will  not 
be  approached  imtil  in  every  village,  town  and  city  public 
market  places  are  established  at  convenient  centers,  where 
the  grower  may  display  his  goods  and  meet  the  consumer 
face  to  face.  The  immediate  effect  of  such  market  places 
would  be  manifold:  — 

First,  they  would  insure  the  grower  a  better  price  for  the 
commodity. 
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Second,  they  would  ineure  a  closer  grade  and  pack  and 
choicer  quality. 

Third,  they  would  educate  consumers  to  the  superiority 
of  fresh-grown  farm  producte,  and  a  critical  selection  of  the 
same. 

Fourth,  they  would  bring  producer  and  consumer  face 
to  face  and  establish  friendly  relations. 

Fifth,  they  would  increase  consumption  of  the  most  health- 
ful food  known. 

Sixth,  they  would  inevitably  inspire,  on  'the  part  of  the 
growers,  a  determination  to  improve  in  quality  and  increase 
in  quantity  the  crops  thus  sold. 

Seventh,  they  would  lead  to  a  specialization  along  lines 
best  adapted  to  the  farm  and  most  in  demand  in  the  market 
place- 
It  is  true  we  have  been  soil  robbers  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  true  we  have  not  considered  the  problem 
of  conservfltion  of  soil  fertility.  It  is  true  that  we  could,  by 
a  very  simple  process,  raise  the  volume  of  protection  per 
acre  or  per  animal.  The  marked  illustrations  standing  ao 
boldly  in  the  foreground  attest  the  truth  of  all  this.  It  is 
also  true  that  New  England  agriculture  waits  a  stirring  of 
the  waters  which  will  result  in  a  determined  forward  move- 
ment. That  day  will  come,  that  hour  will  strike,  that  enthu- 
siasm for  agriculture  will  be  realized  when  growers  of  farm 
products,  the  real  producers  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  stand 
united  to  demand  a  fair  share  of  the  consumers'  dollar, 
prepared  to  guarantee  the  quality  of  every  product  sold. 
Out  of  these  scattered  organizations  will  come  larger,  until 
Greek  will  meet  Greek ;  the  quickening  impulse  bom  of  hon- 
est desire  to  excel  will  be  felt  on  our  hilla  and  up  and  down 
our  valleys,  and  the  rejuvenation  of  New  England  farm 
lands  will  become  a  certainty,  with  fertility  conserved,  crop 
capacity  increased,  and  prosperity  insured  to  the  honest 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

No  discussion  of  this  subject  can  be  complete  which  in- 
cludes only  the  financial  issues.  Complex  as  are  these 
there  is  a  moral  influence  more  far-reaching.    It  is  not  our 
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duty  to  treat  Buperficial  symptomB  aJone ;  we  muBt  also  treat 
those  deep-seated. 

The  kind  of  citizenship  this  nation  demands  to-day  cannot 
be  built  solely  upon  conunercial  balances.  The  great  fact 
meets  us  that  by  the  system  prevailing,  enervating  work 
is  increasing  and  energizing  work  diminishing.  The  com- 
mercial problem  must  first  be  solved  and  justice  insured 
the  producer  of  the  food  of  support,  but  with  this  there  goes 
the  demand  for  the  arousing  of  the  mental  powers  of  workers 
everywhere.  As  farm  labor  drops  to  the  level  of  the  largely 
automatic  labor  of  the  shop,  ambition  —  the  key  to  progress 
—  dies.  Improved  machinery,  multiplied  helps,  misdirected 
national  or  State  aid  tends  to  antomatic  work.  Multiply 
the  numbers  of  those  who  toil  but  do  not  think  and  you 
rapidly  increase  the  dangers  and  greatly  augment  the  diffi- 
culties. Not  only  the  producer's  commercial  rights  are  ia 
the  balance  but  his  manhood,  —  that  which  alone  can  be 
made  supreme  by  thought  and  investigation.  First  of  all 
there  is  demanded  the  removal  of  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  enthusiastic  research  in  agricultural  work, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  one  incentive  necessary  to  turn 
the  current  back  from  town  to  country,  —  the  fixing  of  the 
rightfl  of  the  producer  in  the  consumer's  dollar,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  spirit  of  individual  investigation. 

Behind  all  this  there  rises  the  greater  problem  of  the 
security  and  stability  of  our  form  of  government  now  rudely 
shaken  through  the  breaking  down  of  habits  of  industry, 
frugality  and  independence.  If  this  nation  is  to  endure  it 
must  be  through  the  sober,  consecutive,  patriotic  life  of  the 
country  made  active  for  service. 

"  The  drift  of  country  population  to  the  towns  and  cities, 
with  their  many  amusements,  indulgences  of  vices  and  seem- 
ingly higher  wages,"  said  Rider  Haggard,  "  is  sapping  the 
strength  of  not  only  the  English  but  of  every  white  race. 
Tt  is  true  that  higher  wages  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  towns 
by  the  altogether  fit  and  Btrong,  but  on  the  other  hand  how 
many  utterly  fail  and  end  with  their  families  in  complete 
misery?  There  certainly  is  not  employment  for  everybody, 
and  the  surroundings  are  far  from  healthful.  ,  -  r 
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"  This  flocking  to  the  towns  means  the  ultimate  dcBtruction 
of  the  white  races  if  it  continues  unchecked.  We  see  it 
now  turning  the  race  into  a  set  of  neurotic  creatures,  unfit, 
at  any  rate  in  the  second  or  third  generation,  to  face  the 
realities  of  existence.  It  is  filling  the  poorhousee,  the  asy- 
lums and  the  hospitals.  I  say,  Heaven  help  the  people  who 
mainly  dwell  in  great  cities  without  access  to  the  land.  To 
remain  great  a  people  must  be  rooted  in  the  land.  That  is 
why  all  wise  statesmen,  all  people  who  can  think  and  see 
things  in  their  true  proportions  should  endeavor  at  any  cost 
to  preserve  or  recreate  a  large  and  healthy  rural  population. 

"  In  my  opinion  this  is  the  most  important  question  of 
our  age.  The  flocking  of  the  land-bom  to  the  city  has 
always  been  preliminary  to  the  destruction  of  nations. 

"  This  sucking  power  of  the  towns,"  declared  Rider  Hag- 
gard in  concliision,  "  is  a  permanent  problem  confronting 
civilization.  It  was  so  in  Rome  and  it  is  so  to-day.  There 
is  no  stability  of  character  to  be  found  in  the  town-dweller. 
He  is  easily  carried  away  by  his  feelings.  We  must  look  to 
the  dwellers  on  the  land  for  that  fixity  of  character  which 
a  country  needs  to  remain  groat." 

Accepting  this  conclusion  what  become  the  obvious  duties 
of  those  interested. directly  in  rural  betterments?  To  my 
mind  this  wave  of  hypercriticism  against  ennobling  efforts, 
and  this  overmastering  spirit  of  indifference  to  the  higher  and 
enduring  issues  of  life,  constitute  the  greatest  barrier  to 
true  progress,  and  indicate  the  specific  line  of  work  for  the 
true  friend  of  the  home  farm  and  the  farm  home.  Labor 
when  organized  upon  the  basis  of  might  destroys ;  when 
united  for  mutual  helpfulness  it  builds  up.  In  the  one  case 
reason  is  dethroned,  in  the  other  it  is  made  supreme. 

Not  in  criticism,  not  in  denying,  not  in  strengthening  any 
of  the  bonds  of  unthinking  service,  but  in  uniting  to  quicken 
manly  endeavor,  stimulate  individual  activity,  arouse  the 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  promote  the  consciousness 
of  the  true  dignity  of  labor  when  directed  by  intelligent 
thought,  is  the  mission  for  the  leaders  of  agricultural  prog- 
ress to-day. 

Laboring  with  this  as  the  one  goal  for  all  endeavor,  pro-. 
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ducer  and  consumer  ^ill  1>>  brought  together,  the  rights  of 
each  established,  and  our  institutione  made  secure,  because 
faith  will  inspire,  hope  quicken  and  brotherly  love  sweeten 
the  hours  of  toil  and  strengthen  the  spirit  of  devotion  to 
the  highest  conception  of  loyal  American  manhood. 

Secretary  Ellsworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
add  H  word.  I  was  at  a  banquet  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  last 
fall,  given  by  the  president  of  a  western  railroad.  President 
Brown  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  gave  a  very  ex- 
haustive and  wonderfully  written  paper  that  he  had  pre- 
pared, to  show  just  how  production  was  not  keeping  up  with 
the  increased  population.  Following  that,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley 
said,  "  That  is  all  right,  Mr.  President,  but  when  you  pay 
us  for  increased  production  we  will  increase  it.  We  have 
'  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States  that  isn't 
worked  because  it  doesn't  pay  to  work  it."  It  isn't  very 
often  that  you  have  two  after-dinner  speakers  contradicting 
each  other  at  the  same  place,  but  that  was  a  fact  there.  Dr. 
Wiley  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  He  said,  "  A  farmer,  having 
steers,  sells  them  for  9  cents  a  pound,  and  for  the  steak  he 
must  pay  $0.75  or  $1.50  a  pound  on  the  table."  The  middle- 
man has  to  be  supported.  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  mid- 
dlemen, but  the  large  cities  have  lO-story  blocks  full  of 
people  who  are  living  on  the  farmers.  How  is  that  going  to 
be  changed  ?  That  is  the  problem,  and  the  most  excellent  pa- 
per by  Dr.  Twitchell  gives  us  the  entering  wedge.  It  is 
largely  by  co-operation.  And  how  can  you  get  the  people  to 
co-operate  ?  They  will  do  it  when  they  are  obliged  to.  We 
are  very  independent  people.  He  referred  to  the  Oregon 
fruit  growers.  I  have  been  there  on  two  different  occasions. 
I  visited  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Association  this 
last  year,  and  their  system  has  made  for  those  people  a  very 
handsome  profit.  Before  that  system  was  adopted  they  were 
helpless.  They  couldn't  sell  their  products  to  advantage. 
They  were  growing  apples  3,000  miles  from  the  principal 
markets.  The  shippers  and  the  sellers  were  taking  all  there 
was  in  if.  They  organized  an  association.  They  put  $50,- 
000  into  the  association.     About  80  per  cent  of  all  the 
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growers  belong  to  that  aasociation.  They  built  a  storage 
plant  that  cost  $40,000.  And  not  only  do  they  aend  their 
apples  there,  but  they  are  also  buyers  and  sellers  of  supplies 
at  wholesale  rates  and  small  profits.  I  saw  in  one  storage 
room  a  large  amoant  of  arsenate  of  lead.  They  pact  a  uni- 
form package,  guaranteeing  that  every  apple  will  be  as  rep- 
resented. They  have  won  a  reputation,  and  people  buy  their 
product.  We  have  better  apples  right  here  in  New  England, 
but  we  haven't  packed  them  properly  and  haven't  labeled 
them  as  they  should  be.  The  Oregon  apples  are  packed 
right  and  labeled  right,  and,  on  account  of  their  distance 
from  the  market,  they  are  obliged  to  conduct  their  business 
in  that  way.  They  did  what  they  claimed,  and  they  secured 
a  market,  which  compelled  our  people  to  form  a  New  Eng- 
land asBociation,  which  is  the  Fruit  Growers',  and  which 
held  a  show  in  Boston,  the  results  of  which  have  begun  to  ■ 
show  already.  There  have  been  many  apples  sold  this  year, 
which  have  retailed  in  the  Boston  and  Worcester  market  for 
60  cents  a  dozen,  —  grown  right  here  in  Worcester  County. 

Mr,  Habwooi).  When  I  was  a  boy  in  high  school  Dr. 
Fisher,  of  Fitchburg,  advanced  exactly  the  same  thing  about 
fruit  —  picking  off  undesirable  fruit,  packing  properly,  and 
getting  a  good  price  for  it  —  that  is  practiced  by  up-to-date 
fruit  growers  to-day.  People  listened,  but  few  adopted  this 
advice.  The  condition  in  the  northwest  was  such  that  fruit 
growers  had  to  adopt  proper  methods  in  order  to  get  the 
market,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  done  so  has  now  forced 
Massachusetts  fruit  growers  to  do  likewise.  Dr.  Twitchell 
speaks  of  Delaware  and  other  places  having  fallen  into  line, 
but  Massachusetts  has  also  fallen  into  line,  —  Massachusetts 
and  New  England,  —  and  the  last  fruit  show  in  Boston  was 
an  eye  opener.  There  were  Massachusetts  apples  there  that 
later  sold  for  $5  a  box.  Some  of  these  apples  went  to  tho 
New  York  show,  and  they  were  the  most  attractive  lot  of 
apples  there.  People  passed  around  the  hall,  and,  coming 
last  to  the  New  England  exhibit,  they  had  nothing  but  the 
highest  praise  for  it. 

The  doctor  speaks  of  uniformity.  "  Uniformity  "  wasn't 
confined  to  tho  apples  in  the  New  England  exhibit  at  New 
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York,  for  potatoes,  onions,  com  and  market-garden  products 
were  just  aa  uniform,  and  tliey  were  not  oversized,  as  were 
some  of  the  western  products.  The  Boston  Market  Gar- 
deners' Association  had  an  exhibit  put  up  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Hall, 
a  practical  market-gardener,  member  and  president  of  the 
association.  I  believe  that  that  was  the  best  exhibit  of  vege- 
tables that  was  ever  shown  anywhere,  and  of  the  thousands 
of  people  that  passed  every  one  said  that  it  was  the  hand- 
somest lot  of-vegetables  they  had  ever  seen. 

We  didn't  have  a  dollar  to  spend  for  embellishment.  We 
had  to  depend  on  the  product  itself.  We  got  the  best  apples 
and  the  best  vegetables  to  be  had,  and  arranged  them  in  the 
most  attractive  manner.  We  put  a  row  of  red  apples,  then 
a  row  of  green,  another  of  red  and  another  of  green,  with 
a  great  block  of  red  in  the  center,  and  so  on.  The  vegetables 
ran  diagonally  across  the  exhibit,  and  in  the  center  was 
parsley,  a  beautiful  green,  then  a  row  of  carrots,  yellow,  then 
radishes,  red,  etc.  We  got  beauty,  uniformity  and  quality 
out  of  that  exhibif,  and  it  was  greatly  admired,  especially 
by  the  women,  who  always  appreciate  those  things. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Ross  exhibited  some  Sheffield  field  com, 
a  variety  which  holds  the  world's  record  for  production  of 
flint  corn.  The  management  awarded  Mr.  Ross  a  special 
prize  for  that,  com.  The  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  now 
is  that  Massachusetts  has  the  goods.  All  we  have  got  to  do 
is  to  put  them  up  properly. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  dairymen  of  Barre  and  this 
vicinity  to  act  if  they  want  to  get  in  on  this  Dr.  North  prop- 
osition. I  want  them  to  get  together  and  agree  to  put  up  the 
kind  of  milk  he  advocates,  and  I  have  assurances,  at  least, 
that  there  are  one  or  two  parties  in  Boston  who  are  willing 
to  handle  the  milk,  if  the  market  can  be  established  here. 
A  producer  of  certified  milk  told  me  yesterday  that  just  aa 
soon  as  this  thing  was  in  operation  his  business  was  gone. 
Dr.  North,  I  think,  showed  clearly  why  that  is  so.  It  is  the 
same  idea  which  Dr.  Twitchell  suggests  here  to-day,  —  econ- 
omy in  handling.  Such  milk  would  probably  have  to  sell 
at  12  cents  a  quart,  but  it  would  kill  all  15-cent  milk,  because 
the  quality  is  the  same. 
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Dr.  TwiTCHELL.  Why  does  New  York  call  for  an  oval 
potato  and  Boston  for  a  round  one  ?  Why  does  New  York 
call  for  a  white  egg  and  Boston  for  a  brown  one  ?  You  say 
it  is  fancy.  It  may  be;  but  they  want  a  uniform  type  in 
both  cases.  Why  should  we  fight  against  fancy  ?  Why  not 
cater  to  it  ?  That  is  the  thing  to  do.  And  it  is  going  to  be 
done.  What  is  suggested  in  the  milk  question  is  applicable 
all  along  the.  line,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  reached  through 
individual  effort.  There  must  be  a  getting  together  in  the 
handling  of  the  product  so  that  expenses  may  be  reduced. 
Why  were  the  men  in  Oregon  obliged  to  go  into  the  associa- 
tion? Because  the  association  was  known.  Why  was  the 
association  obliged  to  put  up  apples  of  uniform  grade  ?  Be- 
cause the  association's  life  depended  on  it.  The  association 
could  do- what  no  man  could  do,  and,  having  started  out  to 
do  it,  it  had  to  do  it  to  maintain  itself.  We  have  the  soil 
and  climate  here  to  grow  the  choicest  apples.  The  New  Eng^ 
land  soil  and  climate  ^ve  a  quality  of  product  that  cannot 
be  produced  on  soft  bottom  lands.  We  must  take  advantage 
of  what  nature  has  provided  and  put  ourselves  in  line  to  cut 
out  the  men  who  stand  between,  so  that  65  cents  out  of  $1 
will  get  into  our  pockets. 

Jlr.  Ellsworth,  You  spoke  of  that  association,  the  Ox- 
ford County  Bears.  They  are  getting  more  ipr  their  apples 
than  the  individuals  ? 

Dr.  TwiTCHELL.    Yes. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  there  are  more  of 
those  people  who  will  join  your  association  another  year, 
after  they  see  the  object  t 

Dr.  TwiTCUELL.    They  have  already  applied. 

Mr.  Ellswoktu.  That  was  the  result  at  Hood  Kivcr. 
When  you  get  an  association  started  and  outsiders  see  the 
profit  there  is,  they  will  join. 

Dr.  TwiTCHELL.  The  life  of  such  an  association  depends 
on  maintaining  the  evenness  and  regularity  of  its  products. 
The  individual  may  slip  some  poor  apples  into  the  barrel  and 
sell  them  without  his  name,  and  he  stands  a  chance  next 
year  to  sell  to  somebody  else,  but  the  association,  with  its 
name  upon  the  package,  must  maintain  the  character  and 
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dignity  of  the  aBsociation,  and  people  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  The  middlemen  are  multiplying  even  in  our  towna  ■ 
and  villages.  Every  man  meets  it  when  he  goes  into  town 
where  there  is  a  market  That  is  the  situation  that  confronts 
•  us,  and  we  must  meet  it  by  some  method  by  which  we  may 
cut  loose  and  reach  the  consumer  direct. 

Mr.  Ellswohtii.  Aside  from  Mr.  Harwood  and  myself 
there  is  another  gentleman  here  who  was  at  that  New  York 
show,  Mr.  Newkirk  of  Easthampton.  Perhaps  be  saw  some- 
thing we  didn't.  Mr.  Newkirk,  a  member  of  the  Soard,  was 
there  as  an  observer,  and  wasn't  otherwise  interested  in  the 
arrangements,  so  bad  the  time  to  look  around  and-  compare, 
and  he  might  say  a  word  about  that  little  show. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Newkibk.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : 
Of  all  the  association  exhibits  that  I  ever  attended  this  beat 
them  all,  and  little  Massachusetts  did  it  beautifully.  When 
the  people  came  along  there,  and  looked  at  that  beautiful 
array  of  apples  and  vegetables,  they  just  stopped.  There 
wasn't  a  place  in  the  whole  arena  that  was  so  fully  peopled 
as  in  front  of  the  New  England  stand.  I  stood  back  from 
the  rail  a  little  way,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  came  along 
and  proceeded  to  admire  the  "  artificial  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles." I  picked  up  one  of  those  cucumbers  and  handed  it  to 
that  gentleman,  who  was  heartily  surprised  to  find  that  it 
was  real. 

Now  as  regards  the  apples.  Those  that  we  had  in  the 
exhibit  were  so  uniform  in  size  that  they  were  simply  beau- 
tiful. I  had  quite  a  talk  with  the  packer  from  the  Hood 
River  district,'  and  his  opinion  was  that  we  in  Massachusetts 
do  not  realize  our  opportunity.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  clean, 
grade  and  pack  our  fruit  properly  in  order  to  practically 
monopolize  the  best  eastern  markets. 

All  we  had  in  our  exhibit  was  just  the  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. We  didn't  have  it  festooned  and  all  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  beautifully  decorated,  as  a  good  many  of  them 
did.  We  just  had  the  goods,  and  the  goods  drew  the  people. 
Gentlemen,  you  have  the  best  land  right  here.  I  am  not 
much  of  a  farmer,  but  if  I  had  the  room  and  were  inclined 
to  horticulture,  I  would  go  into  the  apple  business.     There 
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is  money  ip  it,  if  you  take  care  of  your  harvest  and  do  it 
.  up  in  the  right  shape. 

Mr,  J,  J.  Iewin.  I  wonder  if  the  public  appreciate  what 
onr  secretary  baa  done  for  this  State?  I  certainly  hope  they 
will.  He  has  started  a  movement  which  has  gone  around  the 
world.  The  people  out  west  come  back  here  and  look  at  the 
progress  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  with  amazement 
Who  is  reeponsible  for  it?  The  secretary  of  our  Board.  I 
hope  that  the  people  in  this  State  will  begin  to  think  and  to 
appreciate  what  he  has  done  during  the  past  several  years. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Adams  (West  Tisbury).  I  was  very  mucb 
interested  in  the  paper  this  morning.  There  ia  no  doubt 
but  what  the  consumer  will  be  perfectly -agreeable  to  every- 
thing done  in  a  wholesale  manner,  but  supposing  in  our 
town  there  are  5  milkmen,  and  some  day  they  decide  to 
remove  the  chips  from  their  shoulders  and  imite.  They  go 
into  town;  they  decide  which  one  shall  carry  the  milk;  he 
goes  to  a  certain  constuner,  and  the  consumer,  not  liking 
him  personally,  refuses  to  buy  from  him.  In  a  town  about 
8  miles  from  us  the  grocery  people  have  combined.  They 
are  selling  just  as  good  goods  just  as  cheap  as  ever.  Here 
is  a  family,  who  spends  a  great  deal  of  money  for  groceries. 
They  refuse  to  trade  with  this  combination,  declining  to  be 
told  that  they  "  must  buy  from  a  certain  man."  I  personally 
know  such  a  family,  and  they  say  they  have  no  fault  to 
find  except  this  very  reason.  Now  wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
idea  to  take  some  of  this  money  we  are  going  to  save  by  co- 
operation and  start  a  kindergarten  to  train  the  public  to 
appreciate  some  things  ?  We  have  this  all  planned  out,  and 
we  decide  just  what  we  are  going  to  do.  Will  the  public 
appreciate  it? 

Mr.  H.  M.  Howard  (West  Newton).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  Dr.  Twitchell's  paper,  especially 
in  the  comparison  of  prices,  —  the  price  paid  the  farmer  in 
a  wholesale  district  and  the  price  paid  the  retailer  in  a  con- 
sumer's district.  There  is  altogether  too  great  a  difference 
between  the  amount  received  by  the  farmer  and  the  amount 
paid  by  the  consumer,  but  you  must  remember  that  the 
retailer  takes  an  immense  chance,  and  a  good  many  timea 
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he  sella  on  six,  eight,  twelve  and  sixteen  months'  time,  and 
he  must  cover  himself.  There  are  a  great  many  people  in 
my  citj  who  I  know  do  not  pay  the  market  man  bftener  than 
once  a  year.  There  should  be  a  big  difference  there  between 
the  amount  the  consumer  pays  and  the  amount  the  farmer 
receives.  Where  the  sales  are  for  cash,  or  where  the  bills 
are  settled  within  one  week,  there  is  a  smaller  difference  be- 
tween what  the  fanner  receives  and  what  the  consumer  pays. 
Take  it,  for  instance,  in  the  price  of  lettuce,  where  18 
heads  of  lettuce  are  selling  for  35  centfl  in  a  wholesale  way, 
the  consumer  ia  buying  3  heads  of  lettuce  for  10  cents. 
In  most  every  case  where  they  pay  their  bills  promptly  or 
buy  for  cash,  in  large  cities,  they  buy  on  a  very  small  margin. 

In  regard  to  the  public  market.  I  think  it  is  a  wonder- 
fully good  thing  for  both  fanner  and  consumer.  Every 
producer,  every  fanner,  goes  to  market  on  certain  days,  and 
if  there  is  a  public  marketplace  in  every  city  or  town  for 
the  farmer's  use,  and  the  consumers  can  go  there  and  buy, 
they  can  buy  pretty  close,  and  the  farmer  gets  very  close  to 
the  consumer's  dollar.  The  temptation,  then,  is  for  the  com- 
mission man  and  the  dealer  to  try  to  do  the  farmer  up  by 
forcing  him  to  get  out  of  the  market  at  a  certain  time  in 
the  day  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  business  the 
rest  of  the  day.  That  scheme  was  tried  in  Boston,  —  to 
drive  the  farmers  out  of  South  Market  Street  and  out  of 
State  Street  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, — but  it  didn't 
work.  The  fanners  had  an  association,  the  Boston  Market 
Gardeners'  Association,  and  they  defeated  that  attempt. 
We  have  got  to  have  associations  in  order  to  protect  our- 
selves, or  we  will  never  do  anything  as  fanners.  I  should 
like  to  see  in  every  town  and  in  every  village  a  public  market 
some  day  in  the  week ;  in  the  smaller  places  one  or  two  days 
in  the  week  is  enough. 

Mr.  H,  A,  TcENBE  (Norwell).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  this  address  of  Dr.  Twitchell, 
and  I  want  to  ask  him  one  question.  In  our  locality  our 
leading  industry  just  now  is  the  poultry  business,  and  it 
is  very  nice  for  the  poultry  dealer  to  have  the  middleman 
come  in  with  his  team  and  pick  up  the  fowls  and  gay  the 
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cash.  I  want  to  ask  him  if  he  thinks  that  there  is  any  better 
way  for  the  poultry  man  to  do  than  to  keep  on  in  that  way, 
—  whether  an  association  would  benefit  the  poultry  men  by 
estahlisbing  a  market  in  the  city  and  hiring  some  one  to 
take  charge  of  it,  or  in  what  way  could  they  be  .benefited? 

Dr.  TwiTCHEi-L.  It  is  pretty  difficult  for  an  outsider  to 
understand  all  the  details.  I  suggested  small,  local  or- 
ganizations, and  with  a  purpose,  —  that  we  might  feel  the 
way  for  the  future.  Those  organizations  must  he  adapted  to 
the  locality  and  to  the  condition.  I  do  believe  that  we  have 
got  to  come  to  the  association  in  the  handling  of  the  poultry 
product.  You  are  paying  somebody  else  for  dressing  the 
poultry ;  can  you  afford  it  ?  Can  the  middleman  do  it  cheaper 
than  you  can  yourself  ?  Is  the  middleman  paying  yon  for 
your  live  stock  what  you  could  get  if  you  shipped  'direct  1 

Mr,  TuBNBE.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
price  paid  by  him  and  what  the  consumer  has  to  pay. 

Dr.  TwiTcnELL.  How  far  this  difference  can  be  oblit- 
erated through  an  organization  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I 
couldn't  answer  the  question,  for  it  is  something  to  be  inves- 
tigated by  the  workers  in  the  immediate  locality.  If  you  are 
not  getting  your  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  for  the  prod- 
uct, how  can  that  be  remedied  ?  It  must  be  remedied  by 
taking  the  business  more  largely  into  your  own  bands.  How 
can  that  be  done?  Through  combined  effort  They  can 
dress  poultry  probably  in  the  dressing  place  in  Boston 
cheaper  than  an  individual  could  dress  them.  Now  could 
yon,  by  an  organization,  employ  a  man  to  dress  poultry  as 
cheap  as  they  can  ?  The  whole  problem  is  simply  suggestive, 
it  seems  to  me,  but  it  is  a  step  I  believe  we  have  got  to  take. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Worcester  West  Agricul- 
tural Society,  the  people  of  Barre,  and  to  Mr.  Smith,  the 
delegate  to  our  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  splendid  wel- 
come and  courteous  treatment  that  they  have  extended  to  ua. 
It  has  made  this  meeting  one  of  the  best,  and  I  want  to  add 
to  this  motion  that  we  extend  our  thanks,  also,  to  the  speakers 
who  have  been  here  and  given  us  such  splendid  papers  and 
discussions. 

Motion  carried  unanimously.    Meeting  adjourned.     a,xo[,- 
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COKCORD. 


The  summer  field  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  Con- 
cord on  July  25,  1911.  The  day  was  pleasant  and  a  good 
number  were  in  attendance.  In  the  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  a 
visit  was  made  to  the  historic  spots  of  Concord,  including  the 
monument  of  Ephraim  Bull,  the  originator  of  the  Concord 
grape.  At  the  asparagus  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  at  10.30  o'clock,  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Prescott,  in  charge  of  asparagus  investigations,  gave  a 
lecture  on  growing  the  crop  and  an  explanation  of  the  experi- 
ments being  carried  on. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  delivered  an  address 
on  alfalfa  growing. 
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THE  QR0W1N8  AND  MARKETING  OF  SQUASHES, 
MELONS  AND  CDCUMBEKS.' 


BY  HENBT  H.  HOWARD,   DIX  FARU,  WEST  NEWTON,  UASS. 


The  cultivation  of  each  of  these  crops  U  most  easily  understood  and 
performed.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  so  easy  and  the  labor  of 
cultivating  and  harvesting  so  light  that  they  have, been  called  the 
lazy  man's  crops.  But  in  order  to  get  a  large  yield  of  high  quality, 
and  make  a  big  profit,  a  grower  is  required  who  is  able  to  surmount 
every  difficulty. 

In  general  the  preparatbn  of  the  soil  would  be  the  same  for  each 
of  these  crops.  Manure  is  applied  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  from  8  to 
10  cords  per  acre,  and  plowed  in  about  6  inches  deep.  Additional 
manure  or  fertilizer  is  used  in  the  hill.  As  soon  as  the  manure  is  plowed 
in,  harrow  and  level  the  surface,  and  continue  to  hairow  and  level  at 
intervals  of  a  week  until  ready  to  plant  the  crop,  the  latter  part  of 
May  or  the  first  part  of  June. 

Squashes. 

The  growing  of  squashes  can  easily  be  made  more  profitable  than 
the  r^idng  of  com  or  potatoes.  There  is  con^derable  ouUay  connected 
with  starting  in  the  squash  business.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  good 
ston^  plant,  well  built  and  heated,  but  tins  plant  requires  very  little 
r«pfur,  aad  there  is  no  great  shriakage  in  value.  A  good  squash  house 
is  double-walled,  rat  proof  and  plastered  on  the  inside.  The  shelves 
are  made  6  or  7  feet  wide  and  2}  feet  apart,  one  above  another.  A 
walk  2  feet  wide  is  left  all  round  the  wall  and  between  the  tiers  of 
shelves.  The  heating  may  be  by  a  coal  stove  or  a  hotr-water  heating 
system,  having  the  healing  pipes  located  on  the  walls  and  near  the 
floor.  The  ventilation  should  be  by  windows  on  the  side  walls  and 
gable  ends. 

A  crop  of  squashes  will  vary  from  7  to  10  tons  to  the  acre.  Some 
varieties  are  much  heavier  croppers  than  others.  The  Bay  State  has 
yielded  12  tons  per  acre.  The  price  per  ton  varies  from  year  to  year. 
There  is  usually  a  good  market  some  time  each  year  at  $30  per  ton, 
and  often  at  S40  to  S50.  One  year  not  long  ago  a  few  were  sold  at  $1 
and  15  a  barrel.  Considering  the  average  crop  of  squashes,  and  how 
great  a  yield  of  some  companion  crop  may  be  secured,  the  growii^ 
and  storing  of  winter  squashes  took  quite  attractive. 
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The  hilla  for  squashes  should  be  10  by  10  feet  or  12  by  12  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  soil  aud  the  variety  grown.  At  the  greater  distance 
the  vines  vill  often  more  than  cover  the  ground  and  pile  up.  Where 
macurii^  in  the  hill  alone  dig  in  a  bushel  of  manure  to  the  hiU,  about 
1  foot  deep  and  in  a  circle  2  feet  iu  diametor.  If  manured  broadcast, 
as  above  suggested,  a  dngle  forkful  of  manure  or  a  lai^  handful  of 
fertilizer  dug  into  the  hill  will  be  enough.  Plant  five  or  six  seeds  in 
a  heel  track  and  cover  1)  inches  deep.  Bunching  the  seeds  does  no 
harm  and  the  after-care  is  made  easier  than  if  they  are  scattered. 

The  young  plants  should  be  up  in  five  to  seven  days,  and  should 
be  dusted  at  once  with  a  mixture  of  plaster,  tobacco  dust  and  Paris 
green,  a  teaspoonful  of  Paris  green  to  two  quarts  of  plaster  and  two 
quarts  of  tobacco  dust.  Often  the  fiea  beetle  is  on  the  plants  and  eating 
before  the  farmer  knows  that  the  plants  are  up.  The  Sea  beetle  is 
easy  to  subdue,  but  the  striped  beetle  is  more  pernstent,  and  must  be 
attended  to  several  times,  until  his  season  is  past.  It  is  extremely 
important  to  dust  with  poison  and  plaster  as  soon  as  possible  after  a 
r^n,  as  the  striped  beetle  eats  very  much  more  rapidly  when  the  vines 
are  clean  and  soft. 

A  duster  may  be  made  from  a  two-pound  baking  powder  tin  by 
punching  holes  in  the  bottom,  three-fourtiis  of  an  inch  apart,  with 
an  awl  or  nail.  A  little  experience  will  show  how  much  poison  dust 
to  put  in  the  can  at  a  time,  but  it  should  never  be  filled  full.  Put 
the  cover  on  tight.  Put  as  many  men  or  boys  at  the  dusting  job  as 
pos^ble,  and  get  the  dust  on  while  the  plants  are  moist.  These  dusters 
are  particularly  useful  to  put  tobacco  dust  on  peas,  carrots  and  lettuce 
when  attacked  by  the  green  fly. 

By  planting  squashes  as  late  as  the  10th  to  12th'  of  June,  trouble 
with  the  black  bug  can  be  largely  avoided.  The  bug  is  not  often 
troublesome,  but  when  he  is  he  may  be  trapped  under  shingles  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  plant  and  inspected  early  every  morning.  Picking 
off  the  bugs  and  their  e^s  and  dropping  them  into  a  pail  of  kerosene 
is  the  best  known  means  of  dealing  with  this  insect. 

For  very  early  simimer  squash  or  early  marrows  the  seed  is  planted 
under  glass  in  hotbed  or  greenhouse,  and  transplanted  into  5^  or  8 
inch  pots,  two  plants  to  a  pot;  they  are  grown  in  the  pots,  with  glass 
protection,  for  about  three  weelis,  and  then  hardened  oS  to  set  in  the 
field.  Plant  the  seed  for  these  early  squashes  from  April  1  to  April  15, 
and  they  will  be  ready  to  set  in  the  field  from  May  15  to  May  20. 
The  Bummer  squashes  are  set  in  the  field  3}  by  6  feet,  and  the  marrows 
6  by  6  feet  or  6  by  9  feet. 

The  soil  for  early  summer  squashes  should  be  manured  heavily  for 
spinach  or  radishes,  either  one  of  which  will  be  off  in  time  to  set  the 
summer  squash.  Furrows  are  made  every  6  feet  and  potted  squash 
plants  removed  and  set  every  3^  to  4  feet.  The  cultivation  of  summer 
squashes  is  very  intensive.  A  plow  is  used  to  turn  a  furrow  away 
from  each  side  of  the  row  and  then  turn  the  soil  right  back  to  it,  nob 
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allowing  any  time  for  it  to  dry  out.  The  plow  looaens  up  the  soil 
near  the  plants,  and  new  roots  at  once  make  use  of  the  loose  soil. 
After-cultivation  is  given  about  once  a  week  with  the  cultivator  until 
July  10,  at  which  time  the  vines  should  cover  the  ground.  Summer 
squash  well  repays  for  irrigation  and  intensive  cultivation,  and  will 
easily  return  25  cents  per  bill.  Some  seasons  there  has  been  a  wilt 
disease  on  summer  aquash,  and  vines  apparently  vigorous  wilt  and 
dry  up  in  four  or  five  daya,  no  amount  of  care  or  attention  boing 
of  any  avail.  The  disease  does  not  attack  the  plants  until  aome  fruit 
has  been  produced.  Varieties  to  plant  are  Giant  Grookneck  and 
Mammoth  White  Scallop.  The  cultivation  of  other  kinds  of  squashes 
will  vary  according  to  the  system  of  planting,  but  it  can  all  be  done 
with  the  plow,  harrow  and  cultivator.  When  planted  with  a  crop  of 
peas  or  beans  some  work  will  have  to  be  done  with  the  hoe.  Thinning 
the  hills  to  three  plants  should  be  done  when  the  plants  are  4  or  5 
inches  high,  at  the  same  time  pulling  a  little  soil  up  around  the  plants 
that  are  left. 

Squashes  are  easily  hurt  in  harvesting,  being  cut  or  bruised  in 
handling.  The  summer  squashes  and  marrows  are  usually  handled 
in  boxes  or  crates,  and  if  put  up  carefully  present  a  very  attractive 
appearance.  They  are  sold  by  the  dozen,  hundred  or  barrel.  Winter 
squashes  are  usually  stored  in  the  fall  and  sold  by  the  hundredweight 
or  by  the  barrel  during  the  winter.  Carefully  harvest  the  squashes, 
without  cutting  or  bruising,  and  place  in  piles  in  the  field,  making  one 
row  of  piles  to  every  three  rows  of  plants.  When  all  are  harvested 
they  may  remain  in  the  piles  a  few  days,  until  they  dry  out  somewhat. 
They  should  be  carted  to  the  storage  house  in  spring  wagons,  and  mats 
or  blankets  used  to  prevent  the  squashes  being  injured  in  the  wagons. 
As  the  squashes  are  put  away  in  the  storage  house  they  should  be 
sorted,  the  larger  ones  being  placed  on  the  lower  shelves  near  the  walks. 
The  smallest  and  most  immature  ooes  should  be  placed  on  the  highest 
shelf.  There  is  little  trouble  involved  in  keeping  squashes  if  they  are 
carefully  harvested,  handled  and  stored.  The  house  must  have  proper 
heat  and  ventilation.  When  first  filled  the  house  should  be  kept  open 
as  much  as  possible,  as  unless  the  squashes  are  able  to  give  off  water 
and  dry  out  they  will  rot.  As  the  season  advances  the  ventilators  may 
be  closed  somewhat  and  heat  applied  to  keep  a  uniform  temperature 
of  about  50°  F.  There  should  always  be  a  dry,  clear  lur  in  the  squash 
house,  secured  by  proper  heat  and  ventilation. 

The  marketing  should  be^  with  the  best  and  largest  squashes.  A 
squash  with  a  hard  shell,  large  size  and  good  color  will  start  the  market 
well.  By  getting  the  large  ones  off  first  the  farmer  largely  reduces  his 
chance  of  loss  from  speck  or  rot.  As  the  large  squashes  are  removed 
and  Bold  those  remaining  ahould  be  more  thinly  spread  on  the  shelves. 
The  writer  has  seen  squashes  of  the  Hubbard  variety  kept  over  from 
one  season  to  another,  or  from  one  September  to  the  following 
September.    These  squashes  were  much  lighter  in  woght  and  iii  color 
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than  when  put  into  the  hous^  but  their  quality  was  good.  Tbe^ 
were  kept  in  a  good  house  where  the  grower  paid  considerable  attention 
to  beat  and  ventihktion.  SdUng  squashes  by  weight  is  the  best  way 
for  the  farmer  early  m  the  seoaon,  and  by  the  barrel  the  best  for.  him 
late  in  the  season,  for  they  lose  much  in  weight  during  the  winter. 

MUBKUELONS. 

Muskmelons  are  a  crop  most  easily  grown,  and  quite  profitable  and 
satiafactory  when  certain  methods  are  carefully  followed.  Good 
standard  varieties  are  Emerald  Gem,  Early  Hackenaack  and  Montreal 
Nutmeg.  The  soil  for  melons  should  be  a  sandy  loam.  The  hills 
should  be  1  by  6  feet  apart,  with  several  seeds  in  the  hill,  planted  as 
soon  as  possible  after  May  10.  A  crop  may  be  secured  if  planted  as 
late  as  June  15.  The  hiUs  are  prepared  by  digging  in  a  large  forkful 
of  manure  and  a  large  handful  of  fertilizer.  The  plants  will  be  up 
in  a  week  to  ten  days,  and  will  need  protection  from  the  black  f  ea 
beetle/  striped  beetle  and  cut  worm.  Be  even  more  careful  to  watch 
for  theae  pesta  on  melons  than  on  squashes,  as  melons  are  more  tender 
and  more  easily  destroyed. 

The  cultivation  of  the  crop  consists  of  one  hand  hoeing  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  up,  then  horse  cultivation  until  the  vines  begjn  to  cover 
the  ground,  and  finally  another  careful  hand  hoeing.  After  the  vines 
nearly  cover  the  ground  they  should  not  be  disturbed  by  cultiva- 
tion, but  lai^  weeds  may  be  pulled  by  hand.  The  melon  vine  does 
not  do  well  if  moved  after  once  spread  for  a  crop. 

If  it  does  well,  the  crop  should  begin  to  come  off  by  the  middle  of 
Ai^ust  and  continue  for  two  weeks.  Melons  should  be  picked  every 
day,  and  when  maturing  very  fast  twice  a  day,  taking  only  those 
which  are  ripe.  Pack  the  melons  in  boxes  or  baskets,  making  two  or 
three  grades,  and  work  up  a  trade  on  what  you  have.  Good  melons 
will  bring  from  $1.50  to  S2.50  a  box  of  18  by  24  inches.  A  good  crop 
will  gjve  five  or  more  first-class  melons  from  each  hill.  Some  melons 
mature  very  quickly.  The  Emerald  Gem  is  one  of  these,  and  it  seldom 
fails  to  mature  its  crop  before  the  time  of  the  August  blight.  This 
variety  has  never  been  troubled  much  with  the  blight,  and  has  always 
been  satisfactory  in  quality  and  a  good  money  maker  when  grown 
under  glass  or  in  the  open. 

To  grow  melons  under  glass  on  raised  benches  set  the  plants  one  in 
a  place,  a  foot  apart,  on  the  back  side  of  the  bench.  Remove  all  the 
soil  from  the  front  part  of  the  bench.  Train  the  vines  to  a  single 
Stem  and  allow  only  three  melons  to  set  on  a  vine.  Support  these 
three  with  netting  of  some  kind,  cloth  or  wire,  and  you  will  probably 
get  the  most  perfect  fruit  you  ever  saw  or  tasted. 

A  crop  of  melons  may  be  started  in  a  bed,  and  when  the  vines  b^n 
to  cover  the  ground  the  sashes  removed  and  the  vines  allowed  their 
own  way.  This  crop  is  usually  prolific,  and  will  average  more  than 
five  melons  to  the  hilL 
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Another  way  of  handling  the  crop  is  to  start  the  plants  in  a  hotbed 
or  greenhouse  and  transplant  to  pots,  setting  the  plants  in  the  field 
after  the  first  of  June.  By  this  method  we  have  no  trouble  with  bugs 
or  beetles  and  very  much  better  results  in  the  way  of  yield.  This 
system  is  adapted  to  marlcet  gardens,  as  the  land  can  be  used  for  an 
early  crop  of  spring  radish  or  lettuce,  and  then  be  avulable  for  the 
mdoDS. 

As  the  melons  are  nearing  maturity  out  of  doors  it  will  be  found 
profitable  to  set  them  up  on  shingles,  glass  or  berry  baskets  to  protect 
them  from  wire  worms  and  from  spotting.  The  richer  and  dampw 
the  soil  the  more  danger  there  is  of  loss  frola  spotting. 

CncmiBEBS. 

Cucumbers  are  a  greenhouse  crop.  They  are  raised  under  glass 
in  beds  or  greenhouses  almost  encluuvely  when  raised  at  a  profit. 
Of  course  many  cucumbers  are  raised  out  of  dooia,  hut  the  season 
of  fruiting  is  much  shorter  and  the  crop  lighter  per  plant  than  whra 
grown  in  a  greenhouse.  The  greenhouse  crops  may  he  started  at  any 
time  of  year.  The  crop  moet  productive  of  lai^  returns  will  be  one 
that  is  beginning  to  fruit  in  April  or  May.  This  crop  will  continue 
in  fruit  until  August  if  carefully  handled  and  protected  from  green 
fly  and  red  spider. 

There  are  two  particular  ways  of  tnuning  the  greenhouse  crop, 
called  the  string  system  and  the  trdljs  system.  The  plants  for  either 
system  are  raised  the  same  way.  The  seed  is  sown  thickly  in  a  bed 
over  a  mild  heat.  As  soon  as  the  seed  leaves  are  open  the  young 
plants  are  set  over  into  a  seed  bed,  about  2  inches  apart  each  way.  In 
a  few  days,  three  to  seven,  they  should  be  set  over  in  S|-inch  pots,  one 
plant  in  each  pot.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  level  with  the  ground 
in  a  greenhouse,  and  set  over  mild  heat  in  March,  but  need  no  beat 
if  set  in  April.  If  set  in  a  bed  or  frame  they  will  need  some  bottom 
heat.  It  is  best  to  water  with  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  when 
transplanting  seedlings  to  the  bed  or  pots.  It  is  best  to  let  the  pots 
go  dry  a  few  days  before  transplanting  to  the  permanent  row.  This 
will  toughen  the  plants,  and  none  will  be  lost  by  breakage  in  handling, 
as  they  would  if  grown  soft.  Just  before  removing  from  the  pots 
soak  each  thoroi^hiy  with  the  hose,  or  by  dipping  xa  a  tub  of  water. 

For  the  early  set  cucumbers  the  rows  are  prepared  either  the  long 
or  short  way  of  the  house,  by  digging  out  a  trench  18  inches  wide  and 
about  as  deep,  and  filling  in  a  foot  of  good,  moist,  hot  horse  manure, 
and  coverii^  with  6  inches  of  loam.  When  setting,  the  loam  is  scooped 
out  every  16  to  30  inches  and  a  plant  set  right  down  onto  the  hot 
manure.  The  soil  is  then  drawn  around  the  ball  of  roots  and  the 
rows  watered  with  warm  water.  For  the  crop  set  in  April  or  May 
no  heat  under  the  row  is  needed.  A  heavy  coat  of  manure  is  worked 
in  and  the  plants  set  as  above  described.  Then  some  crop  like  radidwe 
or  beets,  for  greens,  is  sown  between  the  rows  of  cucumbers.  .{Sther 
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of  these  crops  can  be  taken  from  the  land  in  addition  to  the  cucumbers, 
and  not  hurt  the  cucumber  <7op,  if  done  carefully,  as  they  are  out  ot 
the  way  in  four  to  six  weeks.  The  cucumbers  will  b^n  to  fruit  in 
four  to  six  weeks  from  setting  the  plants.  It  takes  about  four  weeks 
to  raise  the  plants  from  seed. 

The  Btrii^  system  of  training  the  vines  is  quite  popular  at  present 
in  the  vicinity  of  Beaton.  The  plants  are  set  14  to  16  inches  apart, 
in  rows  4  feet  apart.  They  are  trained  to  a  single  stem  on  three-ply 
jute  string,  stretched  between  two  wires,  one  a  small  No.  18  wire, 
attached  to  the  walk  boards,  and  the  other  a  large  wire,  No.  14,  stretched 
across  the  house,  and  atEached  to  screw-eyes  in  the  sash  bar.  These 
two  wires  are  about  6  feet  apart,  and  the  heavy  one,  directly  above 
the  row  of  cucumbers,  is  supported  by  the  heating  pipe,  or  by  wires 
attached  to  the  posts  of  the  house.  The  jute  strings  are  stretched . 
between  these  wires.  The  training  of  the  vine  to  a  single  stem  is  very 
simple.  The  vine  takes  to  the  strii^  without  much  attention,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  large  horizontal  wire  it  is  trained  one  way  ovn 
five  small  wires  stretched  between  the  lai^  ones.  Laterals  will  come 
out  at  every  joint  on  the  main  stem,  and  each  of  these  may  be  allowed 
to  set  two  pickles,  and  then  pinched  back.  The  amount  of  fruit  that 
sets  on  a  aii^le  plant  before  the  main  stem  reaches  the  top  wire  is 
enormous.  It  is  claimed  for  this  system  that  there  is  a  larger  set  of 
early  cucimibers  than  by  any  other  system.  Alt  the  wires  once  up 
are  up  to  stay,  and  the  string  is  cheap  and  easily  removed  when  clean- 
ing out  a  house. 

The  trellis  system  requires  fewer  plants,  as  the  rows  are  set  every 
8  or  9  feet,  and  the  plants  16  to  30  inches  in  the  row.  The  plants  are 
trained  to  three  stems  and  are  tied  in  place  on  the  trellis.  The  trellis 
is  made  by  setting  3-inch  furring  every  9  feet,  at  a  slant  of  45°,  and 
stretching  on  these  five  No.  18  wires,  or  a  cucumber  netting,  on  which 
to  train  the  vines.  One  row  of  furring  is  made  to  support  another, 
and  the  end  pieces  are  secured  to  the  sash  bars  or  heating  pipe.  There 
is  much  labor  in  getting  the  trellis  into  a  house  and  in  setting  it  up, 
and  about  as  much  more  in  getting  it  out  agiun.  The  advantages  of 
the  system  are  these,  —  more  chance  for  light  on  the  leaf  system, 
fewer  pluita  to  raise,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  see  the  cucumbers  when 
picking.  If  the  rows  of  plants,  under  either  system,  are  run  the  short 
way  of  the  house,  the  heavy  pickings  of  fruit  can  be  more  easly 
gathered  on  the  wagon. 

The  cucumber  requires  an  even  temperature,  not  too  wide  a  varia- 
tion between  day  and  night,  cxpecially  when  loaded  with  fruit.  Water- 
uig  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  enough  yet  not  too  much  water 
applied.  The  vines  are  sometimes  spoiled  by  too  heavy  watering. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  in  a  house  is  cleared  of  small  stuff  it  ia  loosened 
up  with  forks,  and  then  wet  down  and  mulched  with  coarse  manure. 
Care  must  be  used  not  to  put  in  manure  which  is  ^ving  off  ammonia, 
as  it  will  injure  the  leaves.    In  every  path  across  the  house  a  board 
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IB  lud  to  walk  on,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  light  and  loose.  A  good  crop 
of  cucumbers  for  a  house  40  feet  wide  wouM  be  1350  or  more  for  every 
hundred  feet  of  length. 

In  order  to  get  a  good  set  of  cucumbers  in  a  greenhouse  there  should 
be  a  strong  colony  of  bees  to  every  150  feet  rf  length.  The  beehive 
should  be  set  outside  the  house,  and  near  enough  to  it  to  have  an  en- 
trance directly  into  the  house  and  another  entrance  into  the  open. 
Keep  the  entrance  into  the  open  closed  until  the  bees  are  working 
well  in  the  house,  and  then  give  them  the  use  of  the  entrance  into  the 
open.  With  two  entrances  the  colony  will  be  kept  in  a  more  normal 
condition. 

Cucimibers  in  a  greenhouse  are  liable  to  attacks  from  green  flies 
and  red  spiders.  Control  the  green  fly  by  unng  td!>acco  or  nicofume 
for  smoking  the  house.  Dispose  of  the  red  spider  by  the  use  of  a  spray 
of  soap  or  water,  or  both.  It  is  best  to  consult  with  and  learn  from 
some  one  who  is  keeping  the  red  spider  down  by  the  use  of  these  sprays. 

Cucumbers  ^ould  be  harvested  by  cutting  from  the  vines  with  a 
knife  when  they  are  of  a  diameter  barely  encompassed  with  the  thumb 
and  middle  finger.  Seven  or  eight  dozen  cucumbers  should  be  enou^ 
to  fill  a  bushel  box.  _Cucumbera  should  be  harvested  regularly  about 
four  times  a  week,  and  if  carefully  done  very  few  will  become  too 
large.  The  fruits  should  be  sorted  into  three  grades  and  a  trade 
worked  up  for  each  grade. 

Lai^e  numbers  of  hotbed  sash  are  used  for  raising  cucumbers,  and 
a  good  crop  will  return  SI  or  more  gross  per  sash.  Manure  is  trenched 
in  as  above  described  for  early  greenhouse  cucumbers,  to  supply  the 
needed  heat.  The  manure  is  put  in  the  first  week  in  May,  and  plants 
set  one  or  two  plants  to  a  sash.  These  beds  should  be  about  4  feet 
apart.  The  sash  will  be  enough  protection  for  the  cucumbers,  no  mats 
being  needed.  The  vines  will  soon  cover  the  ground,  and  by  the  first 
of  July  will  be  bearing  heavily.  As  soon  as  the  vines  be^  to  climb  out 
of  the  ^des  of  the  bed  the  sash  may  be  taken  away  and  piled  up.  Bed 
cucumbers  and  those  planted  in  the  open  are  less  liable  to  be  troubled 
with  green  flies  and  red  spiders  than  those  in  greenhouses.  If  any 
plant  or  hill  is  infested  it  may  be  well  to  throw  a  canvas  over  it  and 
smoke  it,  or  to  pull  up  the  vine  and  carefully  remove  it,  so  that  these 
insects  will  not  infest  the  other  plants. 

Cucumbers  may  be  pUnted  hi  the  open  from  May  1  to  July  1,  with 
a  fair  show  of  getting  a  crop.  The  land  should  be  very  rich.  The 
hills,  4  by  6  feet  or  6  by  8  feet,  may  be  prepared  as  for  melons.  The 
young  plants  need  just  as  much  care  and  attention  as  young  melons. 
A  mulch  of  coarse  manure  over  the  ground  before  the  plants  cover 
the  ground  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  If  weather  conditions  are 
favorable,  a  large  crop  may  be  obtained,  but  the  season  for  picking 
will  be  short.  It  is  very  hard  to  harvest  outdoor  or  bed  cucumbers 
satisfactorily,  as  so  many  are  missed  and  grow  too  large.  The  variety 
most  commonly  planted,  inside  or  out,  is  the  Arlington  Whita  Spine,  i 
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Cabbage  as  a  Market-oarden  Crop. 

Cabbage  is  a  crop  which  is  grown  by  every  market  gardeuer  located 
within  wagoD-liauling  distance  of  an  important  center  of  coDsump- 
lion.  The  statistics  of  the  distribution  of  the  cultivation  of  cabbage 
cleariy  indicate  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  important  crops  grown 
by  market  g&rdeneis.  The  counties  near  each  of  the  important  centers 
of  population  of  the  United  States  are  almost  universally  credited  with 
a  considerable  acreage  of  cabbage,  thus  showing  that  the  gardeners  of 
these  regions  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  production  of 
this  crop. 

Sifil.  —  The  soil  for  cabbage  must  neceasariiy  vary  in  difTerent 
localities.  In  one  area  it  may  be  of  alluvial  character,  white  in  another 
it  may  be  sedentary,  and  in  still  another  it  may  be  characteristic 
glacial  dn'ft.  The  fact  that  cabbage  grows  well  in  all  these  soils  in- 
dicates its  adaptation  to  a  wide  range  of  conditions.  The  nuun  thing 
with  cabbage  is  an  abundant  supply  of  immediately  available  plant 
food.  Market  gardeners  rely  chiefly  upon  stable  manure  for  their 
supply  of  plant  food.  Fertilizers  also  form  an  important  item  in  the 
expense  of  producing  cabbage  as  a  market-garden  crop,  the  quantity 
used  depending  upon  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  supply  of 
stable  manure.  The  fertilizers  chiefly  used  carry  a  liberal  percentage 
of  available  nitrogen  in  the  fonn  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monia (often  as  much  as  4  or  5  per  cent),  6  to  8  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  8  to  10  per  cent  of  potash.  As  a  result  of  the  wise  use  of 
fertjlizeis  the  soils  of  the  market-gardening  zone  around  any  city  or 
large  town  rapidly  improve  in  fertility,  and  the  gardener  is  able  to 
grow  a  greater  variety  and  larger  quantities  of  products. 

In  the  truck-farming  area  a  few  special  crops  are  grown  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  while  in  market-garden  regions  a  great  many  crops  are 
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grown  in  eucceasioD  on  a  comparatively  restricted  area.  Track  farm- 
ing ia  in  reality  extenrive  market  gardenii^,  while  market  gardening 
is  the  moat  intensive  form  of  farming.  It  ia  the  practice  of  many 
market  gardeoera  to  plant  coarse-growiag,  long-season  crops  far  apart, 
and  interplant  one,  two  or  even  tliree  shortrseason,  quick-maturing 
crops  between  them;  or  a  quick- growing,  ^oH-eeason  crop  may  be 
planted,  and  between  the  rows  a  crop  requiring  a  longs  season,  so 


Fig.  1.— WaksaeldBtnunof  cabbase;  A.  Cbulcaton  WolceSeld;  5.  Janoy  Wakefisld. 

that  afl  the  quick-growing  crop  la  harvested  the  whole  area  is  given 
up  to  the  longer-season  crop.  Cabbage  ia  frequently  made  the  basis 
of  such  a  combination.  Sometimes  lettuce  and  radishes  are  grown 
between  the  rows  of  cabbage.  Sometimes  cabbage  is  planted  between 
the  rows  of  early  beets,  while  late  potatoes  are  frequently  planted 
between  the  rows  of  early  cabbage.  The  various  combinations  of 
such  crops  are  too  numerous  to  be  catalogued. 

Young  Phmta  for  Itie  Afortet  Garden.  ~  The  preparation  of  cabbage 
plants  for  the  use  of  the  market  gardener  in  the  north  ia  a  diEFerent 
matto-  from  growing  plants  for  use  on  a  truck  farm  in  the  south.  The 
market  gardener  at  most  grows  only  a  few  thousand  heads.    The  ned  [  . 
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for  theee  caa  be  sown  on  an  area  covered  by  a  hotbed  or  G<^-fnuiie 
sash.  The  extra  early  crop  is  either  started  in  the  open  in  September 
and  transplanted  to  a  cold  frame  as  the  frosty  nights  come  on,  to  be 
protected  through  the  winter  by  sash  and  shutters  and  transplanted 
to  the  open  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  vorked  in  the  Hpring,  or  the 
plants  may  be  started  in  a  hotbed  from  the  first  of  February  to  the 
middle  of  March,  depending  upon  the  locality,  and  hardened  off,  as 
the  days  grow  milder,  by  lifting  the  sash. 

Plants  grown  and  hardened  off  in  this  way  are  nearly  as  hardy  as 
cold-frame  wintered  i^ants.  They  can  with  safety  be  transplanted  to 
the  open  aa  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  warrant.  As  a  rule, 
hotbed-grown  plants  do  not  head  aa  quickly  as  wintered  plants;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  will  be  fewer  plants  that  shoot  to  seed.  The 
grower  will,  therefore,  use  the  plan  best  adapted  to  his  cropping  ^rstem, 
and  may  employ  both  plans  in  order  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
seasons  may  be  most  advantageously  met.  In  some  seasons  the  win- 
tered planto  give  best  results,  while  other  seasons  seem  to  favor  the 
hotbed  product.  The  use  of  both  plans  will  safeguard  the  crop  to  the 
greatest  d<%ree. 

Setlivg  PlanU  in  the  Field.  —  The  cabbage  plants  are  usually  set 
in  the  field  in  rows  about  30  inches  apart  and  about  18  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  For  the  extra  early  crop  the  Jersey  Wakefield'ia  exten- 
sively employed.  A  later  variety  may  be  sown  in  the  hotbed  at  the 
same  tune  and  the  plants  given  similar  treatment,  but  smce  the  late 
sort  requires  a  longer  season,  it  will  f<»m  a  succession  with  the  Wake- 
field, emdsling  the  gardener  to  m^tiun  a  continuous  supply  up  to 
the  time  when  he  can  utilize  the  crop  grown  from  seed  sown  in  April 
w  May  in  the  open,  the  plants  of  which  are  usually  transplanted,  in 
"  the  latitude  of  New  York,  to  open  field  from  June  20  to  July  1.  This 
crop  provides  a  fall  supply  of  cabbage  for  the  marfcet,  and  when  treated 
aa  a  field  crop  is  used  by  the  sauerkraut  factories  and  the  storage  houses, 
and  is  marketed  in  carload  lots  in  the  southern  cities  and  towns,  where 
extensive  manufacturing  enterprises  are  conducted. 

CuUivation.  —  Among  market  gardeners  it  is  a  common  expression 
that  "cabbage  should  be  hoed  every  day."  Perhaps  no  other  crop 
responds  more  quickly  to  good  cultivation  and  an  ample  food  supply. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  explanation  ci  the  above-quoted  expresuon. 
In  cultivating  cabbage  the  work  should  be  frequent  and  thorou^, 
but  the  cult4vati<m  should  not  be  deep.  The  aim  should  be  to  destroy 
all  competing  weeds,  and  maintain  a  loose,  friable  layer  of  soil  about 
2  inches  deep  over  the  surface  of  the  area  devoted  to  cabb^^. 

HanKtting.  —  The  early  cabbage  which  is  grown  by  the  market 
gardener  is  cut,  carefully  trimmed,  and  marketed  from  his  w^on  at 
stall.  The  later  crop,  which  is  harvested  in  the  fall,  may  not  be 
marketed  immediately,  but  may  be  stored  temporarily  in  a  cool,  wdl- 
ventilated  building,  in  which  case  the  heads  are  usually  cut  from  the 
stalks,  carefully  trimmed  and  stored  in  small  bins  or  on  dielves.    If 
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such  fadlities  are  not  avulable  an  area  on  a  well-drained  {kirtion  of 
the  field  is  prepared  for  the  storage  of  the  cabbage.  Xhe  preparation 
usually  cousiste  in  leveling  an  area  wide  enough  to  allow  about  five 
heads  of  cabbage  to  be  placed,  roota  up,  in  a  contmuous  row  or  belt, 
three  in  the  first  layer  and  two  in  the  second.  The  outer  leaves  are  all 
preserved  and  carefully  wrapped  around  the  heads  as  they  are  placed, 
after  which  the  whcde  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw  or  marsh  bay, 
and,  as  the  weather  increases  in  severity,  with  a  slight  layer  of  earth. 
In  the  Qiilder  portions  of  the  country  this  protection  is  employed  for 
the  whole  winter.  Farther  north  the  soil  layer  must  be  increased,  and 
where  winters  are  severe  storage  houses  should  be  used  rather  than 
thia  primitive  method  of  storing. 

If  the  crop  is  to  be  stored  on  a  more  extensive  scale  it  nuky  be  placed 
on  a  ventilated  platform  and  piled  in  long  ricks,  and  then  covered  with 
lye  straw  and  a  layer  of  earth. 


Fl(3. 3.  —  Uathod  o(  ■t4iruic  oobbacB  <ni  A  BmaU  male  in  thQ  north. 

YarUtUt.  —  The  varieties  of  cabbage  used  by  market  gardeners  in- 
clude not  only  the  Jersey  Wakefield  for  extra  early  but  a  variety  of 
the  eariy  summer  or  sure-head  type  for  midseaaon  with  some  of  the 
Flat  Dutch  sorts  as  the  main  fall  crop. 

Cabbaqb  as  a  Fabm  Chop. 

Cabbage  finds  its  most  congenial  habitat  as  a  farm  crop  in  the 
northern  tier  of  States,  including  those  bordering  on  the  Great  I^es, 
the  New  England  States,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Missouri.  New  York  grows  almost  three  times  the  acreage  of  any 
other  State  as  a  farm  crop.  It  is  this  farm  crop  of  cabbage  which  finds 
its  way  to  the  sauerkraut  factories,  to  the  cities  of  both  the  north  and 
the  south  as  the  cool  days  of  fall  and  eariy  winter  come  on,  and  to  the 
lar^  storage  houses  distributed  through  New  York  and  Wisconnn. 

SoiL  —  The  soil  upon  which  cabbie  is  most  extensively  grown  in 
this  region  is  either  rich  alluvial  bottom  land  or  the  rich  prairies  of  the 
States  west  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Cabbage  is  a  bulky 
product  and  usually  does  not  sell  for  a  very  high  price  per  ton,  but  the 
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large  tonnage  produced  per  acre,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  consumed 
by  all  classes,  account  very  largely  for  the  extensive  acreage  grown 
throughout  the  area  of  deoso  population. 

PreparaHon  oj  Oa  Land.  —  Where  grown  aa  a  fann  crop  cabbage  is 
used  as  one  of  the  factors  in  a  crop  rotation  for  the  fann,  and  may  be 
made  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  clover  sod  tiuned  down  in  the  year 
irtien  clover  is  turned  under  to  provide  for  other  crops.  A  common 
rotation  is  to  use  com,  followed  by  oats  with  which  clover  is  sown. 
The  clover  is  cut  one  season  and  turned  under  the  following  spring, 
the  area  b^ng  devoted  to  cabbage  and  potatoes.  The  clover  sod  is 
supplemented  by  a  heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure  on  the  portion  to 
be  devoted  to  cabbage.  If  manure  is  not  available  the  necessary  supply 
of  plant  food  is  made  up  by  the  use  of  a  hifi^-grade  fertilizer  carrying 
3}  or  4  per  cent  of  nitrt^fen,  6  or  8  per  cent  of  phoephonc  acid,  and 
8  or  10  per  cent  of  potash,  applied  at  the  rate  of  500  to  1 ,000  pounds  to 
the  acre. 

Starting  the  Seedlinga.  —  When  cabbage  is  grown  as  a  farm  crop  the 
seed  bed  is  prepared  in  the  open  in  a  sheltered  place.  In  the  latitude 
of  central  New  Yoric  seeds  are  sown  in  the  open  early  in  May.  The 
young  {dants  are  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  should  be  ready  to  trans- 
plant to  the  field  about  June  20. 

The  chiHCe  of  the  site  for  the  seed  bed  may  determine  the  success  or 
fulure  of  the  whole  enterprise.  The  vigor  of  the  plants  and  their 
freedom  from  disease  are  factors  of  prime  importance.  The  seed  bed 
should,  therefore,  be  located  only  on  areas  known  to  be  free  from 
clubroot  and  rot  organisms.  Areas  where  cabbie  has  been  grown  or 
where  cabliage  plants  liave  been  propagated  in  previous  years  are  to 
be  avoided,  as  are  also  manures  contuning  cabbie  refuse.  The 
manure  from  stalls  or  pigsties  where  cabbage  has  been  fed  is  to  be 
avoided  on  account  of  its  liability  to  carry  clubroot  and  rot  organisms. 

Setting  the  FEoTits  in  tiie  Field.  —  In  some  localiCJes  it  is  customary  to 
set  the  pluits  in  check  rows  about  30  inches  apart  each  way,  eo  that 
they  can  be  cultivated  in  both  directions.  In  other  sections  the  plants 
are  set  in  rows  one  way  only,  and  are  placed  18  to  24  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  With  the  large^owing  late  sorts,  however,  30  inches 
between  the  plants  in  tlie  row  is  not  too  much  space.  If  the  trans- 
pluiting  is  b>  be  done  by  hand,  it  will  be  performed  by  puddling  the 
plants  and  setting  them  with  a  dibble.  If  carried  on  very  extensively 
tbB  work  can,  as  a  rule,  be  more  economically  done  by  utiliaing  one  of 
iba  horsepower  transplanters,  in  which  case  the  plant*  are  frequently 
set  about  20  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  cultivated  in  one  direction 
only.  Painstaldag  growers,  however,  mark  the  £eld  30  inches  apart  in 
one  direction  and  drive  the  plant-eetting  macliine  at  right  angles  to 
the»;  marks,  thus  enabling  the  setters  to  place  the  plants  in  check 
rows  30  by  36  inches  apart.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  [dacing 
the  plants  at  better  intervals  and  permits  of  cultivation  in  both  di- 
TOctitma  early  in  the  season. 
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As  Boon  as  the  plants  have  been  set  io  the  field,  cultivation  ia  started 
and  kept  up  with  suit^le  implements,  depending  upon  the  «ze  and 
character  of  the  plants,  until  the  cultivator  can  no  longer  be  run 
between  the  expanded  leaves  of  the  crop.  Attention  from  this  time  on 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  crop  from  insect  enemies,  such  as  the  cabbage 
voraa  and  the  ^hides  or  "lice." 

Harveatinii.  —  At  harvest  tune,  whether  the  cabbage  is  to  be  shipped, 
carried  to  the  sauerkraut  factory  or  stored,  a  wagon  provided  with  a 
very  deep  body  is  driven  across  the  field,  the  heads  of  two  rows  having 
been  cut  and  laid  to  one  side  in  advance  of  the  team.  Men  accompany 
the  team  and  gather  the  beads  which  have  been  cut,  carefully  trim 
ibem  and  gently  toss  them  to  a  person  in  the  wagon,  who  loads  them 
with  equal  care.  Heads  intended  for  loi^  shipment  or  for  storage 
should  be  very  carefully  bandied,  so  as  not  to  bruise  or  in  any  way 
injure  them.  In  unloading  to  the  car  or  storage  house  the  same  pre- 
cautions in  careful  handling  should  be  observed  as  in  gathering  from 
the  field. 

Vari^ia.  —  The  varieties  which  may  be  used  for  field  cultivation 
depend  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  cabbage  is  intended.  If  for 
sauerkraut  or  for  immediate  consumption,  the  Flat  Dutch  type  from 
American-grown  seed  is  extensively  employed  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  irrigated  section  of  Colorado,  in  the  vicinity 
of.  Greeley,  where  cabbage  is  grown  for  sauerkraut,  a  variety  known  as 
Scotch  Cross  is  almost  universally  grown.  If  the  cabbage  is  Intended 
for  storage  the  Danish  Ball  Head,  from  imported  seed,  is  almost  ex- 
clufflvely  used. 

Storage.  —  The  prerequi^tes  for  the  successful  storing  of  cabbages 
are:  (1)  carefully  grown  and  carefully  handled  heads  of  a  sort  well 
adapted  for  storing;  (2)  storage  warehouses  so  constructed  and  ar- 
ruiged  as  to  prevent  drip  from  the  ccihng  or  roof  striking  the  stored 
heads;  and  (3)  such  arrangement  and  control  of  the  ventilation  and 
temperature  of  the  building  as  to  prevent  the  condcnsittion  of  moisture 
on  the  cabbage  while  in  storage. 

The  Damsh  Btdl  Head,  from  imported  seed,  as  has  been  stated,  is 
tlie  variety  chieSy  grown  for  storage  purposes.  The  heads  should  be 
very  carefully  cut  and  closely  trimmed,  so  that  no  loose  leaves  get  into 
the  stiKage  house.  In  hauling  cabbage  from  the  field  to  the  store- 
house, sprii^  wagons  should  be  used,  and  the  heads  should  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  and  never  thrown  into  the  wagon  body.  The  same 
care  should  be  observed  in  placu^  the  heads  in  storage. 

The  geoer^  type  (d  construction  employed  in  conmiercial  storage 
houses  is  that  of  a  broad,  low  house  with  an  alley  sufficiently  wide  to 
admit  a  team  and  wagon  through  the  center,  and  with  the  storage  bins 
or  ^lelves  arranged  on  either  side.  For  farm  aton^  a  house  with  no 
walks  or  driveways,  and  no  waste  space,  is  very  satisfactory.  At 
storage  time  the  cabbages  are  received  through  the  windows,  and  they 
m^  be  discharged  either  through  the  windows  or  through  the  dora. 
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If  the  heads  are  to  be  stored  in  bins,  the  Una  should  be  nanx>w  and  not 
more  than  16  or  IS  feet  from  front  to  bade,  and  the  heads  not  more 
than  6  or  7  feet  in  depth  in  each  bin.  Several  bins  may  be  placed  one 
above  another  in  the  same  section  by  placing  a  waterproof  flooring 
between  the  bins,  so  that  the  drip  caused  by  decaying  cabbage  or  other 
condensation  cannot  reach  the  lower  bin  from  the  one  above.  This 
plan  of  storage  is  not,  in  general,  as  satisfactory  as  to  store  the  cabbies 
on  shelves,  in  oi^^e  layers  or  two  or  three  deep  on  the  shelves.  Pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  provide  an  area  way  between  the  outside 
wall  of  the  building  and  the  storage  bins  or  shelves. 

The  walls  of  the  building  should  be  made  so  as  to  provide  a  dead-ur 
space,  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  froet.  If  the  walls  are  made  of 
brick,  two  4'tnch  walla  could  be  laid  up  and  tJed  by  a  header  course, 
BO  as  to  provide  an  ab  space  2  or  3  inches  wide  between  the  two  walls; 
or  a  solid  9-inch  wall  may  be  constructed,  and  either  a  tongued  and 
grooved  wall  or  a  lath-and-plaater  wall  placed  on  the  innde  by  the  use 
of  funing  strips.  The  roof  should  be  provided  with  a  suitable  outer 
covering,  either  of  shingles,  of  steel  or  of  compoflition,  and  should  have 
an  inner  lining  so  built  as  to  provide  a  dead-air  space.  If  the  inner 
lining  is  made  of  lumber,  the  boards  should  run  parallel  with  the 
rafters  rather  than  at  right  angles  to  them,  so  that  condensation  may 
flow  to  the  eaves  rather  than  fall  from  each  joint.  Exits  for  warm  air 
should  be  provided  by  ample  ventilators  along  the  ridge,  provided 
with  dampu^,  which  can  be  controlled  by  ropes  extending  to  the  pas- 
sageways. Cold  BiT  from  outside  can  be  admitted  through  the  aper^ 
tures  in  the  foundation  by  means  of  Uoffi  terra-cotta  pipes,  provided 
wi^  wire  netting  over  the  outer  end  &nd  suitable  dampers  or  shutters 
on  the  inside,  so  that  the  intake  of  fur  can  be  controlled. 

The  secret  of  success  in  the  management  of  a  storage  warehouse  is  to 
have  disease^ree,  well-matured,  firm,  carefully-handled  stock  grown 
from  high-grade  seed,  and  the  storage  house  so  constructed  that  the 
temperature  can  be  lowered  and  nuuntuned  as  near  34°  F.  as  possible 
throughout  the  whole  storage  period.  This  means  that  the  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  to  take  advantage  of  cool,  frosty  nighta  which 
occur  during  the  stor^e  period,  and  as  soon  as  the  house  is  filled  to 
keep  it  closed  during  the  day  and  open  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
night,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  low  mean  temperatures.  The 
other  extreme  of  too  low  temperature  should  also  be  provided  against. 
During  protracted  cold  spells  the  temperature  inside  the  storage  house 
may  get  dangerously  low.  To  guard  t^unst  loss  from  freezing,  oil 
heaters  are  placed  at  suitable  intervals  in  the  walks  and  alleys  to 
maintain  the  temperature  above  the  danger  point. 

Storage  troubles  are  more  largely  the  result  of  careless  handling  and 
bad  ventilation  than  of  diseases.  Practically  all  of  the  rotting  which 
takes  place  during  the  storage  period  is  the  result  of  saprophytic 
organisms  attacklr^  the  badly  handled  or  sli^tly  diseased  heads 
under  bad  storage  conditions.     Poor  cultivation,   bad  harvesting 
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methods,  a  I014  haul  to  storage,  and  rough  handlii^  in  unloading  and 
storing  are  all  to  be  avoided  if  cabbage  is  to  be  Icept  successfully 
through  the  storage  period. 

Imskct  Ekxuibb  and  Dibkabeb. 

The  important  enemies  of  the  cabbage  as  a  market-garden  or  fann 
crop  are  the  cabbage  wonns,  which  in  some  inatances  cause  con^derable 
loss,  the  cabbage  root  maggot,  and  the  cabbage  "louse." 

Cabbage  Worms.  —  The  imported  cabbage  worm  and  some  oUier 
gpedee  of  cabbage  vonas  can  be  effectually  controlled  by  the  use  of 
(1)  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  SO  gallons  of  water,  or  (2) 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water,  sprayed 
on  the  young  planta  before  the  beads  are  well  formed.  This  treatment 
should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  required,  in  order  to  protect 
the  planta.  Where  a  few  plants  are  to  be  treated  insect  powder  or 
pyrethrum  is  sometimes  employed  for  tlie  conbol  of  the  insect  by 
dusting  it  upon  the  plants. 

Cabbage  Root  Maggots.  —  These  insects  sometimes  cause  considerable 
damage  and  are  difficult  to  combat.  Tarred  paper  placed  about  the 
bases  of  the  stems  prevents  the  flies  from  depositing  their  eg^.  In- 
jections oi  carbon  bisulphid  in  the  soil  are  effective  in  destroying 
in^^ta,  and  another  good  remedy  is  found  in  carbolic  acid  emulsion, 
made  by  dissolving  1  pound  of  soap  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  and 
adding  a  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  This  mixture  is  then  diluted 
with  thirty  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  poured  around  the  bases  of 
iho  plants. 

The  Cabbage  Aphis.  —  Cabbage  aphides  or  "lice"  are  controlled  by 
the  use  of  contact  insecticidee,  such  as  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale- 
oil  soap. 

Clvbrool.  —  Among  the  field  troubles  to  which  the  cf^bage  is  subject 
none  is  of  greater  economic  importance  than  clubroot.  This  disease 
ia  peculiar  in  its  method  of  attack  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  per- 
petuates itself.  The  chief  danger  with  this  disease  arises  from  the  fact 
that  either  the  seed  bed  or  the  field  may  be  infected  and  thus  con- 
taminate the  crop.  There  is  danger,  then,  in  purchasing  plants. 
Infected  plants  purchased  from  a  clubroot  seed  bed  might  be  the 
means  of  contaminating  one's  cabbage  land  with  the  disease.  Club- 
root is  a  persistent  malady.  It  will  remain  in  the  soil  for  five  to 
seven  years.  Land  so  infected  should  not  be  used  for  cabbie, 
tunups,  rape,  mustard  or  any  other  plant  of  the  cabbage  family. 
The  rotation  of  cropa  to  the  exclusion  of  all  cabbage-like  plants 
for  a  term  of  years  is  the  only  safe  way  of  ridding  the  land  of 
the  disease.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  both  seed  bed  and  field. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  remedy  known  except  the  following  "don'ts: " — 

(1)  Don't  sow  cabbage  seed  on  soil  infected  with  clubroot. 

(2)  Don't  plant  plants  grown  in  a  clubroot-infected  seed  bed. 

(3)  Don't  use  manure  containing  roots  of  cabbage  infected  mOi 
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dubroot  ou  Krouod  intended  for  the  culture  of  cabbage  or  aoy  at  its 
doee  relatives. 

(4)  Don't  plant  cabbage  on  an  infected  field  ^thla  six  or  sereo 
years  after  the  diseased  crop  has  been  harvested. 

(5)  Don't  grow  turnips,  rape,  mustard  or  other  cabbage-like  plants 
OD  dubroot-infected  soil  unless  you  vish  to  perpetuate  the  disease. 

C^LUUrLOWZS. 

Cauliflower  is  always  grown  as  a  market-garden  crop  or  for  home 
use,  never  in  any  sense  as  a  farm  crop.  Practically  everything  that 
has  been  said  in  regard  to  cabbage,  as  to  soil,  fertilizers,  growing  of  the 
plants,  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting  and  cultivation,  applies  with 
equal  force  to  cauiiSower.  The  only  exception  worthy  of  note  is  that 
cauliflower  may  be  set  somewhat  doser  in  the  row  than  cabbi^,  but 
the  practice  of  growers  varies,  and  many  set  at  practically  the  distance 
apart  recommended  for  cabbage  in  the  foregoing. 

When  the  head  begins  to  form  the  leaves  should  be  drawn  together 
and  fastened  over  the  head,  to  keep  the  sunlight  from  it.  Properly 
sheltered  the  head  will  present  the  pure  white  appearance  so  much 
admired  in  the  market.  If  the  sun  is  allowed  to  touch  the  heads  after 
they  have  b^;un  to  grow  they  will  first  turn  green  and  later  reddish. 
No  amount  of  bleaching  will  remove  this  color  once  it  has  been  ocquiredf 
the  only  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  act  in  time.  The  leaves  should  be 
drawn  together  at  the  top,  one  at  a  time,  overlappmg  each  other,  and 
fastened  together  by  a  wooden  pin  or  skewer,  thrust  through  the  leaves, 
or  they  may  be  tied  together  with  raffia  or  any  sort  of  twine.  Both 
methods  are  used,  and  with  equal  satisfaction,  according  to  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  grower. 

Harvesting  is  controlled  by  the  siie  of  the  heads  and  the  state  ct  the 
market.  The  stalks  are  cut  and  the  leaves  trimmed  o9  close  to  the 
head.  Some  cauliflower  comes  into  the  market,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
August,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  marketed  in  September  and 
October. 

Cauliflower  is  sometimes  stored  by  setting  in  celery  pita,  tiie  roots 
being  set  into  the  sand  the  same  as  is  done  with  celery.  Here  they  wiU 
increase  somewhat  in  size,  and,  as  no  light  is  admitted  to  the  pit,  will 
not  suffer  in  appearance.  About  half  the  leaves  are  cut  off  when 
cauliflower  is  stored  in  this  manner.  Sold  in  midwinter  or  later  they 
often  bring  very  high  prices,  and  this  method  of  storing  is  usually  so 
I»T>fitable  that  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  practiced  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  the  case. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  growing  of  cauliflower,  if  treated 
exactly  like  cabbt^,  except  for  the  protection  by  the  leaves,  as  above 
indicated.  It  can  be  grown  in  any  garden,  and  forms  so  attractive  and 
tempting  a  table  vegetable  that  it  should  be  among  those  grown  by 
every  person  having  a  garden  for  the  fumishii^  of  his  own  table. 
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THE  MORK  IMPORTANT  ROOT  CROPS  OF  THE 
MARKET  GARDEN.' 


The  following-named  crops  form  the  root  erops  of  most  impor- 
tance to  the  market  gardener,  namelj,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  pars- 
nips, radishes  and  onions. 

Beets,  Carrots  and  Turnips. 

These  crops  are  usually  grown  from  two  main  sowings,  the  first 
for  the  summer  market,  when  the  crop  is  sold  bunched,  and  the 
second  for  the  winter  market,  when  the  crop  b  sold  busheled.  The 
soil  for  these  crops  should  be  rich  and  mellow,  a  well-manured,  deep, 
eandy  loam  being  ideal.  It  b  very  important,  especially  for  beets, 
that  the  soil  be  free  from  all  free  acid.  To  make  sure  that  any  acid 
condition  of  the  soil  is  corrected,  a  liberal  amount  of  lime,  wood 
ashes  or  basic  slag  meal  should  be  applied.  A  large  bulk  of  fresh 
stable  manure  ie  not  desirable  where  these  root  crops  are  to  be 
grown.  It  is  by  far  preferable,  for  these  crops,  to  apply  a  heavy 
coating  of  good  stable  manure  the  faU  preceding,  and  plow  it  in. 
By  spring  it  will  have  become  quite  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  and  be  in  excellent  condition  to  further  a  rapid  growth  of 
these  root  crops  during  April  and  May. 

Turnips  are  not  nearly  aa  extensively  grown  for  a  bunch  crop  as 
beets  and  carrots.  The  demand  is  much  less  and  the  difficulty  of 
raising  a  satisfactory  crop  much  greater,  due  to  insect  injury,  par- 
ticularly by  the  turnip  root  macgot.  Beels  lead  in  importance,  with 
carrots  second  and  turnips  third.  All  of  these  crops  should  be 
planted  early,  about  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  worked  in  the  spring. 
Beets  and  carrots  are  usually  planted  in  rows  from  12  to  18  inches 
apart,  and  when  the  plants  have  reached  a  height  of  from  3  to  6 
inches  they  should  be  thinned,  to  allow  room  for  rapid  growth  and 
full  development.  Sufficient  thinning  is  .a  distinct  factor  in  early 
development.  Beets  should  be  thinned  to  6  inches  and  carrots  to  3. 
The  thinnings  from  the  early  beets  can  usually  be  sold  as  beet  greens, 
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at  from  25  to  50  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  amount  received  for  them 
will  oFdiuarily  pay  for  the  thinning  and  weeding.  With  carrots  and 
turnips  there  is  no  such  opportunity  to  get  an  early  income  before 
the  roots  are  ready  for  market,  although  young  turnips  make  splendid 

A  fertile  soil  is  essential  to  the  best  snccess  with  any  of  these 
crops,  and  without  it  quick  growth  and  early  maturity  cannot  be 
expected.  In  addition  to  a  liberal  application  of  stable  manure, 
from  10  to  15  cords  (20  to  30  tons),  applied  the  fall  previous  to 
planting  and  plowed  in,  there  shonld  be  applied  1,000  pounds  of 
good  qaality  lime  and  1,000  pounds  of  high-grade  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, analyzing  3  per  cent  nitrogen,  3  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and 
10  per  cent  potash.  This  lime  and  fertilizer  should  be  applied  in 
the  early  spring.  It  is  the  best  plan  to  apply  the  lime  immediately 
after  plowing,  and  deep  harrow  it,  and  put  the  fertilizer  on  after 
the  disking,  and' work  it  in  with  the  smoothing  harrow. 

The  seed  for  these  crops  ia  sown  with  a  seed  drill,  and  put  about 
one-fourth  inch  under  the  surface.  It  requires  from  5  to  8  pounds  of 
beet  seed  per  acre,  from  2  to  3  pounds  of  carrot  seed  and  about  2 
ponnds  of  turnip  seed.  The  rows  of  beets  and  carrots  should  be 
abont  14  inches  apart.  The  nse  of  high  quality  seed  is  very  essential 
to  the  largest  returns,  and  it  is  wise  to  select  the  variety  and  strain 
of  seed  with  considerable  care. 

The  cultivation  of  these  crops,  if  planted  as  above  suggested,  must 
consist  almost  entirely  of  scuffle  or  wheel  hoeing  and  hand  weeding. 
About  three  hoeings  and  one  weeding,  besides  that  done  at  the  time 
of  thinning,  should  properly  take  care  of  the  crops. 

a  harvesting  of  beets  usually  begins  by  June  15,  and  a  succes- 
sion is  desired  throughout  the  season.  In  some  markets  bunched 
beets  may  be  found  in  early  winter,  but  as  a  rule  the  beets  for  winter 
use  are  sold  by  the  bushel.  To  provide  a  succession  of  beets  for 
bunching  throughout  the  summer  season  more  than  one  early  planting 
is  required.  It  is  the  custom  to  plant  a  very  quick-growing  variety 
for  the  first  early,  and  Crosby's  Egyptian  is  the  standard  variety  for 
this  planting.  Following  this  planting  by  about  two  weeks,  a  little 
slower  growing,  rounder  beet,  is  most  popular.  One  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  this  class  is  Detroit  Dark  Red.  Some  growers  make  still 
a  third  planting  to  supply  bunched  beets  for  their  trade,  and  this 
occurs  about  May  15.  The  practice  varies  with  the  grower  to  a  laige 
degree. 

For  the  Boston  and  Worcester  markets  beets  are  bnnched  four  in 
a  bnncb  and  are  sold  by  the  dozen.  The  Providence  market  requires 
five  in  a  bunch.  This  )s  varied  somewhat  according  to  the  uze  of 
the  beeta.  Most  gardeners  clean  up  the  first  early  beets  by  July  15, 
and  plant  the  land  to  a  succesdoo  crop,  —  beans,  celery,  cabbage  or 
the  like.  _^ 
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It  is  a  eommoD  practice  to  start  beets  in  the  hotbed  or  greenhooBe, 
and  to  set  the  plants  in  the  field.  Id  this  way  the  grovei  gets  his 
crop  into  an  earlier  market,  vhere  it  usually  eoDunands  a  higher 
price,  and  he  is  able  to  clear  bis  land  for  a  second  crop  at  an  earl; 
date.  For  plants  to  set  in  the  field  beet  seed  is  sown  nnder  ^ass 
attont  the  last  of  February,  in  rows  about  2  inebee  apart  The  plants 
are  grown  to  a  height  of  from  4  to  6  inches,  when  they  are  ready 
to  set  in  the  field.  This  usually  occurs  about  April  15,  and  the 
harvest  commences  about  June  1. 

The  price  received  per  dozen  bunches  for  beets  Tories  greatly.  It 
is  often  $1  per  dozen  for  the  first  in  the  market  and  frequently  drops 
to  25  cents  per  dozen  later  in  the  season;  the  average  is  about  40 
cents. 

Winter  beets  are  planted  from  June  20  to  the  middle  of  July. 
It  is  poBsible  in  a  favorable  Beason  on  rich  land,  to  get  a  crop  fit 
for  storing  when  planted  as  late  as  August  1,  but  this  is  unnsuaL 
The  seeding  and  tillage  of  the  winter  crop  are  practically  the  same 
as  already  described.  Detroit  Dark  Red  is  a  good  vuiety  for  this 
crop.  The  beets  should  be  harvested  before  freezing  weather  occurs, 
but  moderate  frosts  do  them  no  injury,  provided  the  ground  is  well 
covered  with  foliage.  It  is  the  general  practice  to  top  the  beets  in 
the  field,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  the  beets  so  close  that  they  will 
bleed.  A  yield  of  from  200  to  400  bushels  per  acre  is  usual.  These 
roots  are  stored  in  a  v^etable  cellar  or  temporary  pit,  as  seems  most 
desirable.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be  accessible  during  the  winter 
months.  The  essential  conditions  in  the  root  pit  are,  (1)  tempera- 
ture dose  to  freezing,  but  always  above;  (2)  damp  atmosphere; 
(3)  some  ventilation;  (4)  good  drainage.  In  order  that  tbe  roots 
may  keep  well  they  must  be  coot  when  put  away  and  not  piled  too 
deep. 

Beets  have  very  few  serious  insect  enemies.  The  spinach  leaf 
ma^ot  often  injures  the  leaves  for  a  time,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  remedy  for  this  pest.  Cut  worms  are  likely  to  be  injurions  when 
the  plants  are  small.  The  use  of  poison  bait  made  of  bran,  molasses 
and  arsenate  of  lead,  scattered  on  the  ground  where  the  seedlings 
are  coming  up,  is  as  effective  as  anything  in  controlling  this  pest; 
late  fall  plowing  will  also  help.  Beets  should  not  be  planted  on  land 
where  scabby  potatoes  have  been  grown,  for  they  will  be  affected 
by  the  scab  and  their  appearance  considerably  injured. 

The  tillage,  fertilization  and  general  eare  of  carrots  are  similar 
to  those  of  beets.  Carrots  are  never  transplanted,  and  they  are 
usually  thinned  to  a  less  distance  in  the  row,  as  already  stated.  The 
same  mannring  and  fertilizing  recommended  for  beets  will  give  satis- 
factory results  with  carrots.  The  harvesting  season  commences  some- 
what later,  nsually  from  July  1  to  10.  The  market  nses  bunched 
carrots  tbrougbout  tbe  summer  season,  althou^  in  late  summer 
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bnBbeled  ctrrota  find  a  ready  sale.  The  planting  for  the  winter  crop 
should  not  be  delayed  later  than  July  1  on  the  best  of  land,  and  June 
1  is  a  safer  date  to  insure  a  heavy  yield.  Winter  carrots  are  har- 
vested from  October  1  to  15,  and  pitted  or  stored  in  a  cellar,  as  are 
beets.  The  sale  for  carrots  is  usually  lai^  daring  the  winter  months, 
and  tbey  are  one  of  the  best  of  the  wint«r  revenue  getters.  The  lead- 
ing varieties  of  carrots  are,  for  the  first  early  honching,  Guerande  or 
Ox-heart,  a  short,  thick,  early  carrot;  for  second  early,  Chantenay, 
averaging  about  5  inches  long  and  of  good  sise  and  shape  for  bunch- 
ing; and  Danvers  Half  Long,  the  standard  main  crop  carrot.  The 
price  of  bunched  carrots  will  average  about  the  same  as  for  beets. 

The  production  of  good  turnips  for  early  marketing  is  a  harder 
task  than  the  production  of  the  two  previously  considered  crops. 
The  caose  is  the  pest  already  named,  the  root  maggot,  which  seems 
to  be  practically  uncontrollable.  Freshly  manured  land  is  especially 
likely  U>  produce  ma^oty  turnips.  For  this  reason  most  turnip 
growers  do  not  apply  mannre  directly  previous  to  the  growth  of  this 
crop,  but  depend  upon  the  supply  of  accumulated  plant  food  in  the 
soil  and  commercial  fertilizer.  A  fertilizer  carrying  about  3  per 
cent  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent  potash 
serves  well  for  this  crop.  The  application  should  be  at  least  1,000 
pounds  per  acre.  Tillage  for  this  crop  is  the  same  as  for  beets  and 
carrots.  It  is  common  to  allow  turnips  somewhat  more  room  than 
beets  and  carrots,  18  to  24  inches  between  rows  being  more  suitable. 
With  24  inches  between  rows  horse  cultivation  is  feasible.  For  the 
early  crop  the  flat  turnip  is  often  planted,  although  the  round  or  e^ 
turnip  is  the  more  popular.  The  standard  turnips  for  bunching  for 
the  New  England  market  are  the  White  Egg  and  the  White  Rock. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  strains  of  turnip  seed  found  on 
the  market.  It  is  well  to  experiment  in  a  small  way  with  seed 
of  a  number  of  strains  when  selecting  a  turnip,  for  the  difference 
in  quality  is  often  so  distinct  that  one  strain  is  worib  much  more 
than  another.  The  turnip  crop  for  storage  and  winter  sale  is  sown 
from  Jnly  15  to  August  10,  and  the  round  white  turnip  is  the  most 
popular,  although  the  yellow  turnip  or  rutabaga  is  popular  in  some 
of  our  markets.  It  is  well  to  have  a  supply  of  each.  The  rutabaga 
should  be  sown  not  later  than  June  15  to  make  a  crop.  The  storage 
for  turnips  is  the  same  as  for  beets  and  carrots. 

Root  Storage. 
The  storage  of  the  root  crops  for  winter  is  an  easy  matter,  the 
requisites  of  a  suitable  storage  being  a  uniformly  low  temperatnro, 
ranging  from  32°  to  40°  F.,  but  not  below  freezing;  ventilation 
enough  to  prevent  heating  of  the  stored  v^^etables;  and  freedom 
from  standing  water,  that  is,  good  drainage.  Boot  crops  may  be 
stored  in  any  cellar  whero  these  conditions  exist,  in  a  re^:ul^  veg^ 
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table  pit  or  b  temporary  outdoor  pit  It  is  essential  to  the  best 
results  that  the  roots  be  put  away  after  the  weather  has  become 
cool,  usually  toward  the  end  of  October. 

When  pot  into  a  cellar  they  are  piled  about  2  feet  deep,  and 
usually  keep  best  when  covered  with  sand,  bo  that  the  air  does  not 
eome  in  contact  with  them.  Some  growers  do  not  consider  this 
necessary,  and  where  the  air  is  moist  it  is  not  essential 

Vegetable  pits  are  nsnally  constructed  on  a  mdehill,  or  dug  down 
6  to  8  feet  deep,  where  the  roots  are  kept  considerably  below  tiie 
surface  of  the  ground.  On  such  a  pit  a  double-pitch  roof  is  usually 
constructed,  with  an  opening  covered  by  a  3  by  6  foot  shutter,  of 
something  similar.  When  the  cold  weather  of  winter  b  at  hand  the 
root  and  sides  above  ground  are  covered  with  meadow  hay,  or  strong 
borse  manure,  to  prevent  freezing.  The  most  convenient  location 
for  a  v^etable  pit  is  a  sidehill  where  the  vegetables  can  be  carried 
in  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  pit.  Where  the  storage  is  lai^ 
a  cart  can  be  backed  into  the  pit,  saving  mneh  expensive  labor. 

A  temporary  outdoor  pit  can  be  easily  made  in  tbe  following 
manner.  Select  a  well-drained  piece  of  land,  in  a  convenient  loca- 
tion. Stake  out  the  pit  about  6  feet  wide  and  tbe  length  desired, 
having  the  long  way  of  the  pit  extend  north  and  south.  With  a 
single  plow  loosen  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  6  to  8  inches,  and 
shovel  this  out  either  side,  dividing  the  amount  about  equally.  Then 
pack  the  vegetables  on  the  ground,  having  the  base  of  the  pile  about 
5  to  6  feet  wide,  and  bring  it  to  a  ridge  in  the  middle,  at  a  height 
of  about  2%  feet.  Extend  tfais  pile  as  far  as  desired,  and  make 
parallel  pits  if  necessary.  When  the  vegetables  are  packed  in  tbe 
pits  cover  with  2  inches  of  straw  or  meadow  hay,  throw  2  to  3 
inches  of  earth  on  them  and  allow  them  to  thoroughly  cool.  As  the 
weather  grows  colder  add  to  the  amount  of  covering,  until  there  is 
4  to  6  inches  of  earth  over  the  pit.  To  allow  venfilation  pull  a  little 
of  tbe  straw  up  at  the  ridge,  so  that  tbe  earth  does  not  cover  com- 
pletely, and  so  that  any  warm  air  may  escape.  When  the  earth 
covering  has  frozen  into  a  crust,  cover  with  straw  or  manure,  so 
that  the  frost  will  not  enter  the  pit.  Instead  of  covering  with  earth 
at  the  south  end  use  a  liheral  amount  of  straw  as  protection.  When 
vegetables  are  wanted  pull  away  the  straw  and  take  out  what  are 
wanted,  breaking  down  the  pit  as  the  vegetables  are  removed.  This 
outdoor  pit,  while  temporary,  gives  very  satisfactory  resnlta. 

Parsitips. 
Parsnips  are  a  long-season  root  crop,  which  ought  to  be  planted 
before  the  first  of  Uay,  and  will  occupy  the  ground  until  late  into 
the  fall,  sometimes  until  the  following  spring.  There  is  a  very  limited 
sale  for  them  bnnched,  but  some  market  gardeners  find  such  a  sale 
profitable.    Parsnips  require  a  deep  loam.    A  rich,  eandy  loam  i 
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ideal  for  their  best  derelopment,  and,  as  with  the  other  root  crops, 
the  maauriDg  of  this  crop  should  be  done  the  season  preceding  its 
growth.  The  same  fertilizer  that  has  been  recommended  for  the 
other  root  crops  is  suitable  for  this  crop,  and  the  same  amount. 
Parsnip  seed  is  sown  with  a  se«d  drill,  in  rows  12  to  16  inches  apart, 
and  is  niually  sown  quil«  thickly,  for  it  is  weak  and  requires  some 
time  to  germinate.  It  is  a  common  and  proper  practice  to  sow  some 
seed  with  the  parsnips  which  will  germinate  quickly,  and  mark  the 
rows  so  that  it  will  be  posnble  to  go  through  the  piece  with  a  wheel 
hoe  before  the  parsnip  seed  is  up.  Lettnce  and  radish  seed  are  both 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  Hand  weeding  and  thinning  are  required, 
and  the  plants  should  be  left  about  3  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Parsnips  started  early  will  sometimes  be  ready  to  sell  bunched  in 
July.  About  four  or  five  are  put  in  a  bunch,  and  the  price  averages 
about  50  cents  per  dozen  bunches.  The  usual  time  of  harvesting  is 
in  September,  October  and  November.  During  these  months  there 
is  an  increasing  market  demand,  and  those  not  sold  directly  from  the 
field  are  taken  up  in  November  and  put  into  a  pit.  The  yield  of 
parsnips  per  acre  varies  from  300  to  600  bushels.  The  ideal  nze 
is  about  ly^  inches  across  the  crown  and  about  12  inches  long. 
They  should  be  smooth  and  white.  It  is  necessary  to  wash  them  for 
some  markets,  while  others  take  them  unwashed.  It  is  often  posdble 
to  sell  both  washed  and  unwashed,  the  former  brin^g  from  10  to 
15  cents  more  per  bnshel  than  the  latter.  When  parsnips  are  put 
into  the  pit  it  is  necessary  to  pack  them  so  that  the  roots  remain 
straight;  otherwise,  when  taken  from  the  pit,  many  roots  will  be 
crooked,  and  will  have  to  go  as  seconds. 

The  varieties  of  parsnips  are  few.  The  standards  are  Hollow 
Crown  and  Long  Smooth;  the  former  is  the  more  popular,  bdng 
somewhat  laif^er  for  its  length  and  not  growing  so  long. 

There  ara  practically  no  diseases  or  insect  pests  that  trouble  the 
parsnip.  Some  crops  will  appear  rusty,  due  to  soil  conditions,  and 
rotatioD  will  usually  remedy  this  tronble. 

The  greatest  labor  in  the  production  of  the  parsnip  is  the  dicing. 
It  is  usually  best  to  ose  a  plow,  and  plow  close  to  the  row ;  then  the 
parsnips  can  be  pulled  by  hand,  and  the  next  row  plowed  out  in  the 
same  way.  Parsnips  may  be  wintered  over  in  the  ground  where 
grown,  but  this  practice  is  hardly  suitable  for  the  market  gardener. 
It  is  better  to  have  the  crop  where  it  can  be  readily  put  on  the 
market  during  the  winter.  If  left  until  spring  the  dif^g  is  likely 
to  interfere  with  spring  work  and  the  land  not  be  available  for  very 
early  planting. 


Radishes  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  the  quickest  and  moRt 
easily  grown  of  garden  crops.  They  do  well  in  a  rich,  light,  sandy 
loam,  but  need  to  have  a  good  supply  of  moisture  to  make  ^  select 
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roand  radiBb.  This  crop  is  usually  planted  as  a  eompanioa  crop, 
a  filler  among  the  slower  growing,  eoaraer  erope,  and  requires  little 
cultivation  beyond  that  necessary  to  properly  prepare  the  ground. 
Radishes  can  be  readily  grown  to  marketable  dze  in  three  weeks 
trom  the  time  of  planting,  and  make  a  snfBciuitly  rapid  growth  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  weeds. 

There  are  two  principal  types  of  the  short-season  radish  offered 
by  the  seed  trade.  They  are  the  round  radish  and  the  olive  shaped. 
The  round  type  is  the  more  popular  and  Scarlet  Globe'  is  the  stand- 
ard market  variety.  As  is  the  case  with  most  v^etable  crops  there 
is  a  wide  variation  in  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  the  crop  rtused 
from  different  strains  of  the  same  variety.  It  is  very  important  to 
obtain  high  quality  seed  and  no  person  can  safely  economize  by  buy- 
ing cheap  seed. 

The  demand  for  radishes  is  most  brisk  in  the  early  spring,  but  a 
moderate  sale  can  be  found  for  tbem  throughout  the  summer  season. 
The  market  price  varies  from  5  cents  per  dozen  bunches  to  20  cents 
per  doseu,  with  an  average  between  10  and  15  cents.  Radishes  can 
he  raised  at  a  good  profit  at  12  cents  a  dozen  where  labor  can  be 
obtained  that  will  bunch  tbem  cheaply.  The  cost  of  bnnching  sbonld 
not  exceed  2  cents  per  dozen. 

lu  order  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  radisbes  successive  sowings 
must  b6  made  throughout  the  season,  at  intervals  of  about  a  week. 
The  best  rule  is  to  sow  seed  when  the  lot  preceding  has  gotten  above 
ground.  The  sowings  are  then  somewhat  regulated  by  weather  con- 
ditions, which  vary  the  rate  of  growth.  For  the  Boston  market 
radishes  are  bunched  from  7  to  12  per  bunch,  and  packed  roots  np 
in  bushel  boxes,  averaging  about  sixty  bunches  per  box.  It  is  not 
good  policy  to  follow  one  crop  of  radishes  with  another,  bat  better 
practice  to  raise  each  crop  on  different  ground. 

The  only  serions  pest  of  radishes  is  the  root  maggot,  which  does 
mnch  damage  in  early  spring.  It  is  often  the  case  that  one  or  two 
sowings  are  complete  failures  because  of  this  pest.  There  ia  com- 
paratively little  trouble  from  this  insect  later  in  the  season.  There 
is  no  remedy  known. 

There  is  some  sale  for  a  large  white  radish,  among  some  of  Ihe 
foreign  trade,  during  the  summer.  The  varietiee  nsusUy  grown  are 
the  Large  White  Globe  and  White  Straabnrg.  There  is  little  market 
for  these  radishes  outside  the  big  dties. 

Ohiohs. 
While  onions  are  not  a  root  crop,  properly  speaking,  they  are 
treated  somewhat  similarly,  and  may  well  be  considered  in  such  an 
article  as  the  present.  As  grown  by  market  gardeners  they  are  logi- 
cally classed  with  the  crops  just  considered,  and  are  handled  in  a 
very  similar  manner.     The  market  gardener  finds  a  sale  f<^~onioDBi 
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when  the  size  of  a  peocil,  as  bunched  onions  or  rareripes.  He  also 
grows  them  for  bushel  onions,  more  oft«n  prodndng  the  ripe  onionB 
from  Bets  than  from  seed.  Sets  are  small  onions,  about  the  dse  of  a 
marble,  which  are  put  into  the  ground  the  last  of  March  or  the  first 
of  April,  and  which  give  one  of  the  first  crops  from  the  garden. 

Growing  onions  from  seed  is  most  often  practiced  when  they  can 
be  bandied  as  a  companion  crop.  One  of  the  most  profitable  com- 
binations is  that  of  celer;  and  onions.  Celery  seed  is  sown  in  rows 
4  to  S  feet  apart  and  three  or  four  rows  of  onions  are  sown  between. 
In  order  to  make  this  cropping  suceeesful  the  land  most  be  filled 
with  plant  food  and  plenty  of  moisture.  The  seed  for  both  these 
crops  is  sown  early  in  April,  before  the  15th  if  the  ground  can  be 
made  ready.  The  rows  are  spaced  about  12  inches  apart  Where 
lata  celery  is  so  grown  the  rows  must  be  farther  apart  The  onions 
from  this  seeding  are  ready  to  harvest  in  late  Augnst  or  early  Sep- 
tember, and  the  room  given  to  celery  when  it  ia  making  its  most 
rapid  growth.  It  ia  often  the  custom  to  use  onion  sets  instead  of 
seed  between  the  celerv  rows.  The  onions  grown  from  sets  are  har- 
vested in  July. 

The  best  soil  for  onions  is  a  medium,  heavy  loam,  well  filled  with 
humus.  It  is  beet  to  use  a  large  amount  of  manure  for  the  crop 
preceding  the  onions  and  not  apply  much  fresh  manure  for  this 
crop.  A  commercial  fertilir^r  analyzing  4  per  cent  nitrogen,  8  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent  potash  is  suitable.  The  appli- 
cation should  be  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  Growing  transplanted 
onions  has  become  a  common  practice  among  market  gardeners.  The 
advantages  are  earlier  maturity  and  the  possibility  of  producing 
long-season  varieties  of  greater  size  and  better  quality  than  can  be 
grown  from  seed  in  New  England.  Prizetaker  is  the  variety  moat 
commonly  so  grown.  The  aeed  of  this  variety  is  sown  about  Febru- 
ary 15,  nnder  glass,  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed.  A  ringle 
hotbed  sash  3  by  6  feet  ahould  cover  from  5,000  to  8,000  plants. 
About  twenty  sashes  are  reqiiired  to  grow  plants  enough  for  an  acre. 
The  labor  in  setting  these  planta  is  great,  hut  market  gardeners  find 
■  this  method  of  growing  onions  profitable.  The  plants  are  set  in  rows 
13  to  15  inches  apart,  and  from  3  to  4  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
Boys  will  often  do  the  transplanting  as  well  as  men  and  at  a  less 
cost  to  the  grower.  A  nimble-fingered  boy  ahould  set  3,000  plants 
a  day.  The  land  must  be  in  good  tilth,  moist  and  not  too  firm.  Th^ 
onion  plants  should  be  about  pencil  thickness  to  give  the  best  results, 
although  smaller  plants  are  often  used.  For  setting,  the  rows  must 
be  marked,  and  where  boys  do  the  setting  it  is  well  to  mark  the 
spacing  in  the  row. 

Growing  onions  from  sets  is  a  most  common  practice.  Most  of 
the  onions  grown  for  bunching  are  so  started.  Many  growera  plant 
large  areas  to  sets  and  sell  as  hunched  onions  all  that  it  will  pay  to 
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handle  in  that  vay;  the  rest  are  left  to  mature.  Onioiu  are  re- 
peatedly grown  on  the  same  land  with  decided  Boocesa,  and  eeem  to 
prove  the  exception  to  the  rnle  of  rotation.  The  standard  varieties 
of  onims  grown  by  the  market  gardeners  are  Yellow  Globe  Danvers 
and  Southport  White  Globes  for  transplanting,  Prizetaker.  The 
Danven  is  by  far  the  moat  popular.  The  average  yield  of  onions 
is  about  500  bushels  per  aere,  although  it  is  not  nnnsnal  to  obtain 
as  many  as  SOO  to  1,000  bushels. 

Onions  are  easily  stored,  the  requisites  being,  (1)  proper  curing 
in  the  field;  (2)  even,  dry  temperature,  between  35°  and  40°  F.; 
(3)  good  ventilation.  One  freezing  will  not  seriously  injure  the 
crop  after  it  is  put  into  storage,  but  repeated  freezings  and  thawings 
soon  spoil  it.  If  the  crop  is  frozen,  and  is  not  allowed  to  thaw  until 
sold,  Uttle  damage  will  occur.  The  market  gardener  usually  handles 
his  crop  in  bushel  boxes  and  does  not  attempt  to  hold  many  for  the 
winter  trade.  The  average  market  price  for  dry  onions  is  about  60 
cents  per  bushel,  while  the  early  crop  often  sells  for  $1. 

The  insect  pests  of  onions  are  mainly  two,  the  maggot  and  the 
thrips.  The  onion  ma^i^t  bntehes  from  an  e^g  laid  by  a  small  fly 
near  the  base  of  the  plant.  The  egg  batches  in  a  few  days  and  the 
ma^ot  eats  into  the  bulb,  causing  decay  and  spoiling  the  plant 
There  is  little  that  can  be  done,  and  the  injury  is  not  usually  so 
extensive  as  to  destroy  a  large  percentage  of  tbe  crop.  The  onion 
thrips  is  a  small  insect,  not  noticeable  except  to  the  close  observer, 
which  eats  tbe  stalk  of  the  onion.  In  a  dry  seaeon  it  is  likely  to  be 
quite  injurious.  About  the  only  satisfactory  remedy  is  overhead 
irrigatiou. 

Oniona  are  attacked  by  one  disease  which  is  quite  iujurioua  when 
once  introduced.  It  is  called  onion  smut,  and  lives  in  the  soil  from 
season  to  season.  Tbe  best  remedy  is  rotation.  It  has  been  found 
that  an  attachment  to  a  seed  sower  whereby  the  seed  and  adjacent 
soil  can  be  moistened  by  formalin  will  largely  control  the  disease. 
Dr.  George  E.  Stone  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  developed  this  treatment. 
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BEANS,  COM,  TOMATOES,  LEWUCE  AND  SPINACH  AS 
MARKET-GARDEN  CROPS.' 
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Under  this  title  the  crops  of  beatui,  com,  tomatoes,  lettuce  and 
epinach  will  be  considered,  with  brief  remarks  on  how  to  have  them 
in  good  condition  for  market  during  the  whole  season  of  possible 
outdoor  growing. 

Beans. 

As  a  market-garden  crop  beans  are  raised  to  sell  green,  either  as 
string  beans  or  shell  beans.  For  the  earliest  planting  select  well- 
drained,  light  soil,  and  manure  liberally  in  the  row,  using  about  10 
cords  of  well-rotted  manare  to  the  acre.  Cover  the  manure  in  with 
a  smoothing  drag  or  harrow,  and  sow  the  beana  b;  hand  or  machine, 
so  that  they  will  stand  six  beans  to  a  running  foot  of  row.  Cover 
the  beans  not  over  1  inch  deep.  Have  the  rows  2^  feet  apart.  8ow 
the  beans  every  few  days  from  April  8  to  May  1,  and  sow  agala 
May  15,  and  once  a  week  thereafter  until  August  1.  Do  not  figure 
on  getting  a  profitable  crop  &om  anything  sown  after  August  4. 
For  all  sowings  of  beans  after  May  1  the  broadcasting  of  manure 
will  be  advisable  and  heavier  ground  may  be  used. 

Beans  will  increase  in  yield  immensely,  almost  double,  when  irri- 
gated properiy.  The  vines  when  young  will  ordinarily  get  all  the 
moisture  necessary,  up  to  podding  time,  from  the  rainfall.  It  is  at 
podding  time  tbat  water  can  be  used  to  best  advantage. 

The  earliest  crops  of  beans  will  make  from  100  to  150  bushels  per 
acre,  and  sell  for  something  like  $200.  The  later  crops  of  beans 
■win  produce  more  bushels,  and  often  bring  in  fully  as  much  money. 

If  proper  succession  plantings  are  made  you  may  have  beans  to 
sell  from  July  1  to  October  1. 

Good  varieties  to  plant  are  Red  or  Black  Valentine  for  the  round- 
pod  and  Bountiful  or  Long  Yellow  Six  Weeks  for  the  fiat-pod  green 
sorts.  The  Wardwells  Kidney  Wax  is  the  most  popular  wax  variety. 
Of  the  varieties  used  for  green  shell  beans  the  Red  Pod  Horticul- 
tural of  some  strain  will  be  found  most  satisfactory.  Try  to  find 
some  strain  which  has  done  well  in  your  vicinity  and  plant  that.    The 
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early  and  Ute  crops  of  this  bean  seem  to  be  most  proBlable  and  least 
liable  to  spot.  It  ma;  be  planted  as  early  as  April  8  and  as  late  as 
Jul;  10,  with  a  fair  show  of  getting  a  crop.  New  land  or  land  latel; 
in  grass  seems  peculiarl;  adapted  to  Red  Pod  shell  beans.  Pole 
varietiea  of  the  Red  Pod  beans  are  often  ver;  profitable.  Brockton 
and  Worcester  are  standard  varieties. 

To  get  beans  up  well  in  a  dry  time  pursue  this  melbod  carefully: 
open  three  furrows  with  the  plow,  sow  two  of  these  and  cover  them 
2  or  3  inches  deep,  leaving  one  row  as  a  guide.  Open  two  more 
furrows  and  sow  two,  and  so  continue  tilt  the  plot  ia  planted.  Do 
not  leave  the  open  furrow  exposed  to  the  sun  over  fifteen  minntes  if 
yon  would  like  to  have  good  results.  A  Planet  Jr.  No.  5  seed  drill 
is  a  good  macbine  to  sow  and  cover  beans  with,  but  even  then  the 
plow  should  be  used  in  a  dry  time  and  the  macbine  run  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow.  A  careful  plowman  can  cover  beans  very  nicely  with 
the  plow,  and  for  summer  planting  there  is  no  better  way  than  to 
have  the  plowman  open  the  furrows  and  cover  the  seed  while  another 
man  sows  the  beans.  Beans  are  considered  good  for  seed  up  to 
three  ;ear8  old. 

COBtT. 

Since  the  New  England  Com  Exposition  of  Novejiber,  1910,  with 
its  lectures  and  literature,  there  seems  to  be  little  left  to  say  in 
regard  to  com  culture.  Market  gardeners  plant  com  early  in  April, 
from  the  6th  to  the  15th  for  the  Core;  variety,  in  rows  4  feet  apart 
and  hills  2  feet  apart,  putting  in  eight  or  ten  kernels  to  a  hill,  and 
covering  not  over  1  inch  deep.  Some  plant  by  hand,  but  much  of 
the  planting  is  done  with  the  Planet  Jr.  No.  5.  Spinach  is  sown 
between  the  rows  of  corn. 

As  soon  as  tbe  spinach  is  harvested  a  thorongh  cultivation  with 
the  plow  and  cultivator  is  given,  and  the  com  thinned  to  three  or 
fwir  plants  in  a  hill  and  boed.  Tbe  com  is  hilled  or  ridged  up  at 
the  second  hoeing,  and  all  of  the  cultivation  ^ven  with  the  horse 
caltivator,  mnning  it  through  tbe  rows  as  often  as  once  a  week  until 
tbe  com  is  in  silk. 

About  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  com  is  in  silk,  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  wet  down  snd  celery  set  between  the  rows.  This  watering 
makes  a  sure  thing  of  the  com  crop,  hastens  maturity  and  improves 
the  quality  of  the  com.  Cora  treated  in  this  way  will  produce  a  crop 
worth  from  $150  to  $200  per  acre,  nnd  should  mature  from  July  20 
to  25. 

The  Crosby  corn  can  be  grown  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
combination,  at  a  good  profit.    It  matures  from  July  25  to  August  T. 

By  succession  planting  sweet  com  may  be  had  every  da;  from 
July  20  to  October  20.  Plant  April  8  to  20,  then  May  10,  and  every 
two  weeks  until  July  1.  It  is  not  safe  to  figure  on  a  good  crop 
from  any  seed  sown  as  late  as  July- 10,  but  often  we  get  emu*  from  i 
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seed  sown  as  late  aa  July  17.  If  the  com  fodder  is  of  good  size 
the  ears  will  fill  ont  considerably  after  being  cot  by  a  hard  troat 
The  large  Dumber  of  ears  which  will  mature  after  a  bard  frost  will 
greatly  surprise  one. 

Sweet  com  is  sometimes  started  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse  or  hotbed, 
and  then  hardened  off  and  set  in  the  field.  By  this  system  sweet  com 
may  be  had  ready  to  market  by  July  7. 

Some  market  gardeners  raise  a  little  of  the  yellow  varieties  of 
sweet  com,  but  the  market  demand  for  them  up  to  this  time  is  very 
limited.  Qolden  Bantam  and  Ordways  Yellow  seem  to  be  the  most 
popular,  the  latter  having  the  larger  ear. 

Tomatoes. 

This  is  a  crop  most  easily  grown,  a  great  money  producer  and 
usually  very  satisfaclory.  We  need  to  have  good  plants,  of  good 
variety  and  set  early  in  order  to  get  the  best  returns.  No  one  who 
cultivates  an  acre  of  tomatoes  should  be  satisfied  until  he  is  able  to 
raise  and  sell  a  crop  whicli  will  make  a  gross  return  of  $900  per 
acre.    The  average  returns  are  not  over  $400  per  acre. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  tomatoes  to  select  from.  Often  some 
local  variety  or  strain  will  he  found  most  profitable.  The  writer  has 
found  Sparks  Earliana,  Chalks  Jewel  and  Stone  three  very  satis- 
factory varieties.  The  Earliana  comes  large  and  early,  and  will 
make  a  very  heavy  crop  before  the  price  goes  off.  Chalks  Jewel  is 
also  a  heavy  cropper,  very  smooth,  a  good  second  early  variety  and 
a  good  money  maker.  The  Stone  Is  no  better  than  Chalks  Jewel, 
but  is  a  little  Inter  and  possibly  a  little  larger  plant.  The  Earliana 
is  well  adapted  to  growing  on  rich  land  and  is  a  good  market-garden 
variety. 

To  get  good  plants  start  them  by  February  22  in  a  hotbed,  and 
transplant  as  goon  as  the  second  leaves  appear.  Keep  growing  with ' 
plenty  of  air,  to  make  sure  of  a  stocky  plant.  About  the  middle  of 
April  transplant  to  a  hotbed  with  mild  beat,  say  4  to  6  inches  of 
manure,  and  set  the  plants  50  plants  to  a  sash.  In  a  few  days  go 
over  the  beds  and  niji  out  the  growing  top  of  every  plant,  so  as  to 
make  the  side  shoots  appear.  This  nipping  will  cause  several  branches 
to  start,  and  when  the  plant  is  ready  to  set  in  the  field  there  will  be 
from  three  to  five  branches,  and  all  in  bloom,  or  with  fruit  on,  and 
the  plants  will  stand  fully  15  inches  high. 

In  preparing  the  field  for  tomatoes  plow  deeply  and  barrow  and 
level.  Furrow  out  deeply  one  way  and  cross  mark  the  other.  Set 
the  plants  down  deep  and  hoe  in  the  manure  around  each  plant  as 
set.  Manuring  in  the  hill  is  very  satisfactory  with  tomatoes.  Plants 
of  Earliana  should  be  set  3  by  4  feet,  Chalks  Jewel  3%  by  5  feet 
and  Stone  4  by  6  feet. 

If  the  season  is  one  when  the  vines  make  a  rank  growth  they 
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should  be  earefolly  spread  oat  over  th«  hill  or  ridge.  If  they  con- 
tinue to  grow  rank  cut  back  the  tops  with  a  grass  book.  Tomatoes 
like  enltiTation,  heat  and  water.  Stir  the  ground  often,  ridge  the  soil 
up  to  the  plants  and  water  if  you  can.  Water  will  increase  the  size 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  crop.  Tomatoes  like  a  piece  of  new  or 
sod  land,  and  always  seem  to  mature  earlier  on  that  and  are  usually 
smoother.  Training  tomatoes  on  a  trellis  or  tying  them  to  stakes  is 
a  method  of  rairang  largely  practiced  on  some  farms,  and  is  eou- 
sidered  very  profitable.  The  fruit  is  much  smoother  and  brighter 
and  brings  a  h^ber  price  under  this  system. 

Lgttucb. 

This  is  a  crop  most  easily  grown  and  is  very  profitable  when  the 
market  price  is  high.  It  is  easily  spoiled  with  too  much  manure  and 
water,  too  great  beat  or  hail  storms.  Lettuce  will  not  head  if  too 
little  manure  and  water  are  present,  however  good  the  temperature 
may  be.  When  the  weather  conditions  are  unfavorable  only  tbe  best 
gardeners  have  lettuce  to  sell.  The  land  for  lettuce  should  receive 
about  30  cords  per  acre  of  fresh  manure  every  year  in  early  spring. 
This  manure  must  be  well  plowed  in.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  plow 
in  manure  at  any  time  in  tbe  year  if  I  thought  the  land  needed  it  to 
carry  a  crop. 

Lettuce  is  very  hardy,  and  may  be  sown  as  early  in  March  or  April 
as  tbe  soil  can  be  made  ready.  Early  sown  seed  needs  to  be  barely 
covered,  but  later  sowings  may  be  covered  about  Va  inch  deep.  Ger- 
mination will  be  found  most  complete  when  covered  only  ^  inch,  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  maintain  the  moisture  condition  favorable  to  tbe 
crop  with  so  small  si  covering  late  in  Jnne  or  July.  The  first  sowing' 
should  give  the  first  heads  fit  to  sell  by  June  10. 

Lettnce  may  be  had  in  the  open  by  May  20  if  care  is  taken  to 
raise  the  plants  in  a  hotbed  and  set  out  in  the  field  about  April  10, 
when  well  hardened.  The  seed  for  such  plants  should  be  sown  about 
February  20  in  a  hotbed,  and  the  young  plants  set  over  about  March 
1,  putting  2O0  plants  under  each  sash.  Ilee  plenty  of  water  when 
transplanting  lettuce  in  the  open.  In  the  early  spring  season  choose 
a  warm,  bright  day,  when  there  is  no  wind,  as  the  most  favorable 
weather  conditions  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
lettuce  plants.  A  few  warm  days  right  after  setting  will  give  the 
plants  a  good  start,  and  then  they  will  stand  a  little  hard  weather. 
Many  people  think  there  is  an  advantage  in  transplanting  lettuce  to 
make  it  head.  There  is  no  such  advantage.  Proper  amounts  of 
manure  and  water  and  favorable  weather  conditions  are  the  most 
important  factors. 

When  a  crop  of  lettuce  is  well  spread  out,  covering  the  ground, 
and  the  ground  is  dry,  it  shonid  be  thoroughly  wet  down,  using  as 
much  as  2  or  3  inches  of  water.    Put  this  water  on  at  nigbt  by  o 
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of  some  irrigation  eystem  like  the  Skinner  system.  Do  not  water 
lightly  or  at  midday,  as  the  lettace  is  liable  to  bom  in  either  ease. 

Lettace  will  head  very  rapidly  under  favorable  conditions  and  a 
crop  come  off  in  a  week  to  ten  days.  Tor  succession  crops  I  have 
followed  this  system.  Plant  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  Uake 
the  next  sowing  May  1,  and  then  sow  every  ten  days  until  June  20. 
From  June  20  to  Augoat  4  1  like  to  sow  once  a  week.  Never  expect 
to  make  a  profit  or  get  a  crop  from  lettuce  seed  sown  later  than 
Angust  4.  Varieties  for  open-air  culture  are  listed  ander  many 
names.  A  good  strain  of  Black  Seed  Tennis  Ball  is  the  best  all  round 
lettuce  I  have  ever  raised.  Other  varieties  have  been  tried,  but  I 
have  found  this  to  be  the  best. 

Lettuce  to  grow  well  under  glass  should  be  of  a  variety  especially 
adapted  to  glass. 

The  profits  from  lettuce  vary  immensely  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  one  season  to  another  in  the  same  year, 

Spmach. 

This  crop  is  used  to  fill  space  between  rows  of  com,  beans  and 
tomatoes,  and  is  often  planted  in  a  field  by  itself.  The  gronnd  must 
be  very  rich  to  produce  early  spring  spinach.  The  manure  should  be 
well  rotted,  and  manure  from  piggeries  seems  particularly  adapted 
to  growing  spinach.  Cow  manure  is  also  first  class  for  fall  spinach. 
A  small  amount  of  manure  may  be  assisted  by  using  200  to  300 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulfate  of  ammonia  per  acre.  The 
nitrogen  fertilizers  will  give  the  spinach  a  deep  green  color.  They 
are  most  satisfactory  when  used  in  conjunction  with  manure. 

Spinach  should  be  sown  thickly  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  should  be 
about  6  or  7  inches  apart  for  the  earliest  spring  sowing,  using  25  to 
40  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Later  aowings  should  be  with  leas  seed 
in  the  row. 

Spinach  is  wanted  in  the  market  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  and 
then  the  demand  drops  oS.  About  September  the  demand  begins 
again  and  increases  up  to  November.  Succession  plantings  can  be 
made  from  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  spring  until  June  15,  and 
from  July  20  and  every  week  thereafter  until  September  12  for  fall 
and  winter  use. 

There  is  a  leaf  miner  which  is  liable  to  spoil  spinach,  but  when  in 
the  e^  stage  it  is  easily  se«i,  and  the  crop  may  be  sold  while  yet 
unharmed.  If  the  leaf  miner  spoils  the  crop  plow  it  under  and  try 
again.  Do  not  be  satisfied  in  growing  spinach  until  you  have  s»- 
cnred  a  crop  of  2,000  or  more  bushels  per  acre. 

To  get  the  best  fall  spinach  the  seed  should  be  sown  rather  thinly, 
and  if  the  plants  stand  too  thickly  they  should  be  thinned  to  stand 
2  inches  .apart.  Great  large-leafed  spinach  can  thus  be  obtained, 
which  will  bring  double  the  money  recdved  for  ordinary  spinach. 
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A  small  application  of  nitratB  of  soda  to  late  fall  spinach  will  keep 
it  from  turning  yellow. 

To  winter  over  spinach  in  the  field  sow  on  well-drained  land, 
rather  thickly,  from  September  1  to  12.  When  cold  weather  comes, 
and  in  any  event  by  December  1,  cover  with  sedge,  straw  or  fine 
boughs,  for  the  winter.  lu  eM-ly  spring,  March  or  April,  remove 
the  covering,  and  treat  with  snitate  of  ammonia,  hoed  in.  Spinach 
will  live  over  on  some  land  with  no  protective  covering.  It  will  be 
found  a  profitable  crop  for  most  market  gardens. 
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SOKE  OF  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  BEEKEEPING.' 


BY  BURTON  K.  GATES,  PH.D.,  INSPECTOR  OF  AFIARIEa,  STATE  E 
AOfilCUt^rURE,   AUHGRST,  HAS9. 


Introduction, 

This  bulletin  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  of  all  beekeeping, 
but  rather  a  guide  to  some  essentials,  adapted  to  the  beginner,  tbe 
avocational  or  the  family  beekeeper.  Siace  Mossachueelts  already 
has  an  extremely  large  number  of  apiarists  who  keep  only  a  fen 
colonies,  the  special  demands  of  the  industry  suggest  the  need  of 
greater  expertness,  efficiency  and  larger  beekeeping.  There  is  also 
opportunity  for  a  better  distribution  of  apiaries.  For  instance,  some 
localities  are  entirely  destitute  of  bees,  while  others  possess  a  con- 
siderable number.  To  be  sure,  some  localities  —  Worcester  County 
and  tbe  Berksbirea  —  are  more  profitable  than  othera,  but  greater 
earoestness  and  general  efficiency  will  result  in  a  greater  and  gen- 
eral productivity. 

The  Outlook, 

Tbe  opportunity  for  beekeeping  and  tbe  prospect  for  profit  are 
encouraging.  WiLb  tbe  suppression  and  control  of  infectious  bee  dis- 
eases, which  in  recent  years  have  caused  inestimable  loss  and  dis- 
eouragement,  a  new  life  for  the  industry  is  inevitable.  Moreover, 
the  Commonwealth  is  small  and  markets  are  especially  accessible. 
There  is  a  dense  and  growing  population,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
composed  partially  of  Europeans  improves  the  demand  for  honey. 
The  utilization  of  bees  in  hortienlture,  orcharding,  market  gardening 
and  cranberry  culture  is  fast  becoming  more  thoroughly  understood 
and  practiced.  Encouragement,  ot^anization  of  the  beekeepera  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas,  demons! rations  and  protection,  —  all  these 
promise  to  further  a  wholesome  and  fundamentally  important  in- 
dustry. 

To  the  majority,  beekeeping  is  myaleriously  fascinating,  so  that 
"once  a  beekeeper,  always  a  beekeeper,"  is  almost  proverbial  It 
affords  recreation,  a  pastime  for  those  in  confining  professions.  But 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphnsix.ed  that  bees  require  atlention,  and 
this  at  precisely  the  proper  lime.     They  respond  in  proportion  to 
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judicious  manipulation.  Thus,  neglect  means  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. In  contemplating  beekeeping,  unless  willing  to  properly  and 
promptly  care  for  the  colonies,  the  prospective  beekeeper  had  better 
not  undertake  the  venture.  Perhaps  the  best  quttlities  nhicb  a  t»ee- 
keeper  acquires  are  punctuality  and  precision. 

MASBACHvserrs  is  soited  to  BBBKBBPma. 
Any  county  in  the  Common  wealth  will  support  bees,  even  sandy 
Cape  Cod  reporting  profitable  returns.  Beekeeping  in  the  heart  of 
a  city  can  hardly  be  expected  to  yield  as  handsomely  as  in  tfae 
country,  but  even  in  the  city  it  is  possible  for  a  colony  to  maintain 
itself.  Apiaries  of  some  considerable  size  are  found  on  roofs  of 
business  blocks  in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  country.  Preferably, 
however,  for  tbe  greal«et  results,  the  apiarist  should  know  his  flora, 
the  plants  which  yield  nectar,  their  abundance  and  their  periods  of 
bloom.  Then  an  apiary  can  be  intelligently  located.  A  garden  plot 
OF  an  acre  of  clover  or  buckwheat  does  not  necessarily  mean  big 
returns  in  honey.    Bees  forage  on  a  radius  of  at  least  two  miles. 

Locating  the  Apiabt. 

In  commercial  honey  production,  the  selection  of  the  apiary  site 
receives  deliberate  consideration.  Shelter  from  prevailing  winds,  a 
relatively  level  spot,  upland  and  not  swamp,  remoteness  from  stock 
or  pedestrians,  aside  from  the  general  consideration  of  tbe  honey- 
producing  flora  or  bee  forage,  are  imporlatil.  The  matter  of  shade 
versus  no  shade  in  the  apiary  has  attracled  considerable  attention, 
but  without  proving  the  advantage  of  one  over  the  other.  As  a 
whole,  bees  thrive  best  in  tbe  open,  but  the  hives  should  then  be 
protected  by  shade  boards  or  ventilated  covers,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  melting  down  of  tbe  combs  or  sulking  or  "  hanging  out "  of  the 
colony  in  excessive  heat.  It  b  usually  thought  that  in  the  open 
bees  fly  earlier  and  perhaps  gather  more  nectar  than  when  colonies 
are  under  trees.  Too  dense  shade,  which  results  in  dampness,  is  to 
be  avoided. 

Usually  an  effort  is  made  to  turn  the  entrances  of  hives  from  driv- 
ing winds,  and  apiaries  frequently  face  the  rising  sun  or  tbe  south, 
and  seldom  the  north  or  noribwest.  Stone  walls,  sheds,  hedges, 
forests  and  orchards  make  good  windbreaks.  Tfae  old  custom  of 
building  sheds  open  on  one  side,  under  which  to  keep  tbe  colonies, 
has  been  largely  abandoned.  Such  sheds  hinder  tbe  easy  and  proper 
manipulation  of  the  hives.  Arranged  in  groups  or  rows,  slightly 
elevated  from  tbe  turf,  in  order  to  overcome  dampness  and  tbe  in- 
trusion of  pests,  the  colonies  may  more  easily  be  attended  to  than  if 
shelved.  Grass  and  weeds  should  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  tbe 
entrances. 
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MiTEBULS    FOB    UaINTENANOK. 

Mannfacturers  present  a  large  variety  of  hives  and  oilier  equip- 
meot  from  which  the  beekeeper  may  choose  his  type  of  hive  and  the 
accessories.  Kot  everything  advertised  is  neeessary  for  a  small 
apiary.  It  is  advised  that  hives  and  fixtures  be  purchased,  rather 
than  made  at  home,  at  least  for  a  start  and  a  pattern,  In  order  to 
secure  accuracy  of  measurements  and  intercbangeableneas  of  parts. 
Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to  have  misfits.  For  a  similar  reason 
the  advisability  of  selecting  and  continuing  one  type  of  hive,  say  the 
ten-frame  Langstroth,  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The  pro- 
spective keeper  of  bees  should  secure  a  collection  of  supply  catalogues, 
study  them,  gain  acquaintance  with  their  technicalities,  and  then, 
selecliQg  the  type  of  hive  most  to  his  liking,  purchase  an  equipment. 
Few  parts  and  simple  construction  are  features  to  be  sought  The 
disadvantage  of  the  old-fashioned  bos  hive  being  so  apparent  to  any 
dne  contemplating  beekeeping  to-day,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  only  equipment  with  removable  frames  and  combs  should 
be  considered. 

Aside  from  the  body  of  the  hive,  in  which  the  frames  are  hung 
and  the  brood  raised,  hence  called  the  brood  chamber,  there  is  a 
bottom  board,  with  entrance  for  the  bees,  super  or  upper  body  in 
which  surplus  honey  is  stored  and  removed,  and  a  cover.  The  bottom 
board  is  recommended  to  he  of  %  inch  stock,  in  order  to  secure 
ri^dity,  reversible,  and  should  have  a  full  width  entrance.  Those 
which  are  reversible,  giving  both  a  shallow  and  a  deep  entrance, 
are  convenient.  Most  of  the  super  types  on  the  market  to-day  will 
serve.  The  purchaser  must  determine,  however,  what  the  nature  of 
his  honey  product  is  to  be,  then  select  his  super,  remembering  to 
look  for  simplicity  of  construction.  For  a  cover,  the  writer  has 
been  particularly  pleased  with  metal  roofed  covers,  consisting  of  a 
thin,  inner  board  and  a  telescoping,  metal-roofed  outer  cover.  This 
is  ventilated,  water  proof,  ridged  and  durable.  There  is  no  danger 
of  overheating  the  bees  when  it  is  used.  There  is  also  little  danger 
of  this  cover  blowing  off. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  queen  from  going  above  to  lay  in  the 
Bupeia,  or  compartments  where  the  surplus  honey  is  stored,  a  thin 
board,  with  perforations  which  permit  the  passage  of  worker  beea 
but  prevent  that  of  the  queen,  is  desirable.  This  is  termed  a  qneen- 
excluding  board.  The  modem  wire  constrnction  is  admirable.  A 
similar  board  iu  which  is  fitted  a  metal  device,  the  Porter  bee  escape, 
when  placed  beneath  the  super,  will  allow  the  beea  to  pass  from  this 
surplus  compartment  but  not  to  relurn.  Thus  the  honey  can  be  re- 
moved with  little  labor.    It  is  spoken  of  as  a  bee-eacspe  board. 
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Selecting  the  Type  of  Hive. 
Tbe  majority  of  beekeepers,  especially  large  commercial  prodncers, 
use  the  Langstrotb  hive,  invented  in  1S51.  This  may  contain  eight 
or  more  frames,  the  present  preference  heing  for  tbe  ten-frame 
capacity.  Furtbennore,  it  J8  desirahle  to  secure  the  new,  16>>4-uieh 
dinieDsion  hivd  body,  pennitting  the  use  of  ten  frames  and  a  division 
board,  which  follows  after  and  conSnes  the  frames. 

The  XJte  of  Foundation. 

Experience  shows  that  too  few  beekeepers,  in  this  State  at  least, 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  using  foundation,  which  is  merely  a 
basis  for  the  construction  of  true  and  perfect  combs.  Foundation 
is  composed  of  pure  beeswax;  it  ia  not  artificial  comb.  It  is  merely 
a  sheet  of  wax  in  which  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  worker  cells 
are  impressed.  Foundation,  when  given  to  the  bees,  is  drawn  out  by 
them  and  elaborated  into  combs  uniformly  of  worker  cells.  In  nat- 
urally built  comb  there  is  a  welt-defined  tendency  in  bees  to  construct 
a  high  percentage  of  drone  cells.  An  excess  of  drones  in  the  hives 
is  to  be  guarded  against.  A  further  and  important  advantage  is, 
that  each  comb  constructed  on  full  foundation  in  frames,  may  be 
removed  without  damage  to  itself  or  the  adjoining  ones.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  according  to  various  estimates,  from  10  to  20  pounds 
of  honey  are  consumed  by  bees  iu  producing  1  pound  of  comb. 

Of  course,  it  is  essential  to  use  but  a  half-inch  strip  of  foundation 
in  the  tops  of  the  frames  when  treating  for  disease,  but  tbe  combs 
constructed  may  be  removed  later  and  full  sheets  of  foundation  sub- 
stituted. 

Beekeepers  are  urged  to  use  full  foundation  whenever  possible; 
it  vill  prove  economy  in  the  long  run. 

Other  Equipment, 

In  so  old  a  State  as  Massachusetts  it  bardly  seems  possible  that 
any  one  should  attempt  to  maintain  bees  without  a  smoker.  It  is  an 
indispensable  instrument,  without  which,  at  times,  most  bees  cannot 
be  handled.  Buy  a  strong,  modem  smoker,  of  good  capacity  and 
standard  patt«m.  They  cost  less  than  a  dollar  and  will  serve  for 
years. 

The  beginner  in  beekeeping  should  not  brave  tbe  attacks  of  bis 
bees  by  failing  to  use  a  veil.  Cloth  veils,  made  of  eotton  tulle,  or 
the  wire-constructed  Muth  patt«rD,  if  properly  worn,  are  bee  proof 
and  comfortable.  The  supply  merchants  also  furnish  inexpensive 
^oves,  which  Dot  only  protect  the  hands  but  ^ve  a  beginner  added 
confldence. 

In  order  to  pry  apart  flztores  and  scrape  away  refuse  pxopoliB,, 
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a  faive  tool  should  be  constantly  at  band.    This  can  be  purchased  at 
a  small  cost.    An  inflexible  putt;  knife  is  excellent. 

Other  almost  indispensable  apparatus  con  be  listed  and  studied 
from  catalogues.  For  fastening  foundation  to  the  wires  in  the 
frames,  see  vire  embedders.  For  securing  foundation  in  the  surplus 
boney  boxes  or  sections,  study  foundation  fasteners,  some  of  the 
recent,  inexpensive  types  proving  admirable.  A  few  queen  cages, 
for  introducing,  are  serviceable,  but  may  be  constructed  at  home. 
A  Qennan  bee  brush,  some  perforated  zinc,  feeders.  Alley  drone 
traps,  honey  boards  and  Porter  bee  escapes  will  be  useful. 

Qeitimg  the  Bees. 

Getting  the  bees  is  easy,  but  there  are  several  necessary  precautions. 

Commence  on  a  small  scale  for  the  first  year  and  increase  in  pro- 
portion  to  experience.  Increase,  swarms  will  come  fast  enough; 
sometimes  it  is  a  serious  problem  to  know  bow  to  prevent  building 
up  too  large  an  apiary.  Usually  beginners  find  it  desirable  to  have 
not  more  than  three  to  five  colonies.  With  a  beginning  in  May, 
which  is  a  suitable  time  of  the  year,  frequently  the  apiary  will  have 
doubled  by  fall,  giving  in  addition  a  surplus  of  honey. 

The  primary  precaution,  at  present,  in  buying  bees  is  that  they  be 
healthy  or  free  from  brood  disease,  a  subject  referred  to  under 
"  Hygiene  of  the  Apiary."  The  question  immediately  arises,  "  How 
am  I  to  tell  that  the  bees  are  not  diseased  f"  It  may  be  possible 
upon  inquiry  to  purchase  colonies  which  hove  been  inspected  and 
pronounced  healthy.  Sometimes  so  experienced  beekeeper  can  be 
procured  to  pass  judgment.  Furthermore,  in  case  of  doubt,  if  a 
,  sample  of  the  brood  bo  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  writer,  an  examination  will  gladly  be  made. 

A  relatively  safe  way  to  secure  bees  is  to  take  a  clean  and  equipped 
hive  to  a  beekeeper,  instructing  bim  to  introduce  a  large,  early  swarm. 
This  is  an  inexpensive  means  of  securing  a  good,  vigorous  colony. 

Colonies  may  sometimes  be  caught  in  the  woods  by  setting  out 
empty  hives.  Various  baits  are  used.  A  hive  previously  occupied 
by  bees  is  attractive  to  swarms,  but  this  method  of  securing  colonies 
as  now  practiced  is  objectionable,  and  should  be  discontinued.  In- 
asmuch as  empty  combs  and  sometimes  boney  are  used  as  bait,  there 
arises  great  danger  of  spreading  infection  through  robbing.  Bee- 
keepers are,  therefore,  warned  against  a  possibly  unlawful  act. 

In  purchasing  a  hive  of  bees  it  will  be  most  advantageous  to  se- 
cure them  in  the  movable-frame  type  of  hive,  which  the  prospective 
buyer  should  previously  have  selected  as  his  standard.  A  beginner  is 
advised  not  to  purchase  colonies  in  boxes,  kegs  or  old-fashioned  box 
hives,  which  requires  practice  in  order  to  transfer  the  colony  to  a 
frame  hive.  This,  while  it  aSords  excellent  experience,  is  a  handicap 
and  is  usually  ezpeonve. 
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Snnmiing  up  the  Buggeetions  for  a  beginning:  — 
Purchase  disease-free  and  strong  colonies,  preferably  good  Italians, 
and  in  tbe  modern  t^pe  of  frame  hive  which  has  been  decided  npon. 
A  favorable  time  of  the  year  to  commence  is  in  the  spring.  If  it  can 
be  arranged,  allow  an  experienced  beekeeper  to  attend  to  transporta- 
tion, a  problem  which  sometimes  perplexes  the  veteran. 

Itauamize. 

The  various  races,  types,  strains  or  Tsrieties  of  bees,  such  as 
Camiolan,  Banat,  Caucasian,  Cyprian,  the  African  racee,  and  some 
of  the  Italian  strains  have  been  much  and  often  over-exploited. 
An  eminent  German  authority  has  aptly  said  that  the  Americans 
are  so  anxions  to  try  new  races,  they  import  bo  many  strains,  that 
they  have  no  truly  efficient,  strictly  American  honey  bee,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  or  adapted  to  any  one  locality  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Massachusetts  this  is  perhaps  especially  true,  because  of  the 
many  who  keep  bees  from  general,  natural  history  or  avocational 
interest.  The  serious  beekeeper,  however,  in  the  Commonwealth,  as 
elsewhere,  prefers  the  Italian  or  "hybrid"  (German  (black)  and 
Italian  cross).  Even  among  the  Italian  stock,  which  is  widely  ad- 
mitted the  best  race,  all  purposes  considered,  there  are  varieties 
wliirh  are  less  desirable  than  others.  "Hybrids"  should  be  aban- 
doned for  pure  Italians. 

As  a  whole,  Italians  which  are  less  susceptible  to  European  foul 
brood  are  good  honey  producers,  prolific,  gentle,  easily  bandied,  not 
excessive  swarmers,  hardy  and  the  bee  for  the  professional.  Massa- 
chusetts beekeepers  are  urged  to  Italianize,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  tendency  of  Italian  strains  to  resist  European  foul  brood. 
Generally,  the  so-called  "  leather-colored "  Italian  is  preferred  to 
what  has  been  termed  "  golden  "  or  the  "  Hght-yellow  colored  "  types. 
If  you  find  a  good  strain  keep  it  and  rear  new  stock  from  it. 

With  the  slight  labor  of  a  few  minutes  spent  in  introducing  a 
queen,  colonies  which  are  vicious,  hybrid  or  unproductive,  may  be 
completely  restocked  and  transformed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
since  the  life  of  a  working  bee  is  approximately  forty  days.  Thus 
an  undesirable  race  may  be  changed  for  prolific,  gentle  Italians. 

Bequeening, 
The  success  of  a  honey  crop  depends  upon  young  and  vigorous 
bees,  and  their  presence  is  now  considered  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  elimination  of  swarming.  The  commercial  apiarist  would  requeen 
at  least  once  in  two  years;  many  requeen  annually.  By  requeening 
in  August,  the  wintering  ability  of  the  colony  is  increased,  the 
tendency  to  swarm  the  following  spring  is  reduced,  and  productive- 
ness and  efficiency  in  the  summer  are  secured.  -.  , 
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Pitrckasing  Queme. 
Queens  may  be  purchased  from  early  spring  (in  the  south)  to  late 
fall.  UsatiUy  UaasachuBetts  beekeeper»  can  secore  stock  raised  in 
the  State,  there  being  at  least  four  commercial  queen  rearers.  Queens 
BO  secured  are  mated,  and,  consequently,  introduce  new  blood  into 
the  apiary.  They  are  transported  by  mail  in  a  email  wooden  cage 
wbieh  also  serves  as  an  introducing  cage.  Directions  accompany 
eacb  queen.  Their  trade  classification  is  as  follows:  "Untested;" 
a  mated  queen  but  unproved,  her  progeny  not  having  been  matured. 
"  Tested; "  the  purity  of  the  mating  of  this  queen  bas  been  proved 
by  her  progeny.  "Select  tested;"  these  queens  are  usually  older, 
and  have  proved  themselves  prolific,  truly  mated,  etc  "  Breeding 
queen;  "  snch  queens  are  carefully  selected  for  superiority  and  char- 
acters worthy  of  being  propagated.  The  coat  of  queens  increases 
proportionally  to  this  classification. 

Ihcrcase. 
Katurally,  increase  and  dissemination  of  the  species  are  accom- 
plished by  means  of  swarming,  yet  it  is  no  longer  considered  an  index 
of  prosperity.  In  this  thrilling  event,  the  wildest  and  most  exciting 
situation  in  all  beekeeping,  the  parent  stock,  20,000  strong,  issues 
from  the  hive  to  form  a  new  colony,  leaving  the  brood  and  emerging 
bees,  with  queen  celb  and  honey,  behind,  to  continue  the  old  one. 
The  act  of  flying  forth,  the  issuing  of  the  bees  with  their  parent 
queen,  is  called  swarming.  Eventually  they  find  a  new  location  and 
eslablish  their  new  home.  Thus  one  stock  produces  two,  these  two 
may  give  two  more,  and  so  the  apiary  grows. 

Artificial  or  Controlled  Inereate. 

The  old  way  of  securing  more  colonies  was  based  precisely  npim 
this  natural  behavior,  —  swarming.  The  beekeeper  trusted  to  luck 
that  his  bees  would  swarm  and  not  fly  away.  But  experience  bas 
shown  it  uncertain.  Usually  the  parent  colony  yielded  little  or  no 
honey  the  year  that  it  swarmed.  Later,  beekeepers  commenced  to 
divide  their  colonies,  brood  and  bees,  into  two  or  more  parts  or  nuclei, 
supplying  each  division  with  a  queen  or  allowing  the  bees  to  rear 
and  mate  one.  Gradually  these  email  poloniea  or  nuclei  strengthen 
until  fall,  when  they  should  become  full  size.  But  this  means  usually 
affords  merely  increase.  Moreover,  these  nuclei  require  considerable 
attention,  nursing  and  feeding,  which  means  little  economy. 

The  modern  methods  of  increase  are  based  on  an  effort  to  keep 
strong  both  the  old  and  the  new  colony,  without  the  sacrifice  of  the 
honey  harvest. 
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Shaking  for  Increase. 

This  has  virtue  not  only  in  increase  but  also  in  Overcoming  the 
swarming  nuisance.  The  principle  has  many  modifications  and  is 
coaunonl;  explained  under  heading  of  "shook"  swarming.  Here, 
again,  the  natural  impulse  of  the  bees  to  swarm  is  taken  advantage 
of.  A  bive  iB  prepared  as  for  hiving  a  swarm,  that  is,  an  empty 
hive  is  equipped  with  frames  containing  either  full  sheets  of  fonnda- 
tion  or  foundation  starters.  This  is  set  on  the  stand  in  place  of  the 
colony  to  be  shakm.  The  readiness  of  the  colony  is  determined  by 
its  preparations  to  swarm,  A  frame  of  sealed  brood,  from  the  old 
eolony  or  elsewhere,  is  set  in  the  center  of  the  new  hive.  The  queen 
is  then  placed  on  this  frame.  A  majority  of  the  bees  are  next 
shaken  from  their  old  combs  which,  when  completed,  will  have 
stocked  the  new  one  on  the  old  stand.  The  old  hive,  combs  and  the 
remaining  bees  (enough  should  be  left  to  care  for  the  brood)  is  set 
on  a  new  stand.  The  newly  formed  colony  will  Recover  and  build 
up  rapidly,  being  almost  immediately  ready  for  supers,  which  should 
be  placed  over  a  queen-excluding  zinc.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the 
queen  from  laying  in  the  section  boxes.  The  colony  from  which 
the  bees  have  been  shaken  may  be  allowed  to  rear  their  new  queen, 
or,  more  preferably,  a  cell,  virgin  queen  or  mated  queen  may  be 
provided  them,  at  the  beekeeper's  discretion.  A  laying  queen,  of 
course,  builds  up  the  colony  more  rapidly. 

The  experienced  beekeeper  can  readily  see  how  this  procedure  can 
be  used  to  advantage  in  treating  for  brood  diseases  of  bees.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  modify  the  method,  using  only  half-inch 
starters  of  foundation  (strips  one-half  inch  in  width),  and  omitting 
to  put  the  ^eet  of  brood  into  the  new  hive.  Without  brood  in  the 
new  hive,  a  queen  guard,  perforated  zinc,  or  Alley  trap  should 
be  put  over  the  entrance,  in  order  to  prevent  the  colony  from  ab- 
sconding.   The  exchange  of  supers  should  also  be  avoided. 

Another  method,  which  is  quite  as  satisfactory,  is  to  establish  a 
new  colony  by  the  removal  of  frames  of  batching  brood  with  adher- 
ing bees  from  several  colonies.  These,  in  a  hive  to  which  a  queen 
is  introduced,  rapidly  establish  a  thrifty  colony  without  materially 
reducing  the  parent  stocks.  The  force  of  bees  can  also  be  increased 
by  substituting  this  newly  formed  colony  on  the  stand  of  another 
strong  colony  and  thus  catching  the  retnming  field  bees.  The  loss 
to  the  populous  colony  which  was  removed  is  slight.  After  moving 
the  new  colony  in  this  way  several  times,  remarkable  increase  in 
strength  can  be  obtained.  Such  procedure,  or  the  transferring  of 
eombs  from  hive  to  hive,  in  any  case  should  be  rigidly  avoided  in 
any  apiary  where  the  presence  of  brood  disease  is  suspected. 

The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  method,  recommended  by  the 
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late  E.  W.  Alexasder,  which  is  gaining  much  faror.  This  is  virtaally 
a  modification  o£  the  "shook"  swarming  method,  but  vithoat  the 
BbwltJTig.' 

Spbihq  Manaqeuxnt. 

The  honey  harvest  depends  upon  correct  management  of  jour 
colonies  in  the  spring.  Spring  conditionB  depend  upon  success  in 
wintering,  and  it  is  said  wintering  depends  upon  preparation  the 
previous  season.  But  with  the  first  fiigbt  of  the  bees,  when  trees  are 
b^inning  to  swell  their  buds,  the  beekeeper's  season  commences. 

Each  colony  should  be  thoroughly  oveibauled,  provided,  of  conrae, 
that  spring  has  really  come.  Opening  colonies  when  bees  are  not 
fiying  should  be  avoided.  A  great  deal  of  labor  for  the  bees  can  be 
saved  by  scraping  from  the  bottom  boards  the  winter's  accumulation 
of  debris.  At  this  season  the  beekeeper  should  scrape  the  top  bars 
of  the  frames,  remove  surplus  bee  glne  (propolis),  that  the  parts  may 
handle  more  freely  during  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Also*  look  for 
your  queens,  which  sometimes  fail  to  survive  the  hardships  of  winter. 
The  presence  of  brood  or  ^gB  should  be  a  guide.  If  there  seems  to 
be  a  failure  of  the  queen,  or  if  she  is  lost,  a  new  one  should  be  pro- 
vided immediately,  or  else  the  rapidity  with  which  the  colony  may 
dwindle  will  be  surprising. 

The  honey  stores,  as  the  colony  expands  brood  rearing,  vanish 
almost  mysteriously.  Consequently  it  is  imperative  that  proviMons 
be  constantly  available.  Remember,  too,  that  very  little  nectar  can 
be  gathered  in  the  field,  since  perhaps  maple  and  skunk  cabbage 
are  the  only  flowers  yet  open.  It  is  frequently  desirable  and  neces- 
sary to  feed.     (See  "Teeding.") 

To  know  what  to  do  with  small  or  weak  colonies  is  often  a 
problem.  They  had  better  be  united,  a  queenless  one  with  a  queen- 
wright,  some  advise.  To  nurse  along  a  weak  colony  means  care, 
which  is  not  always  repaid  by  a  surplus  of  honey. 

E.  W.  Alexander  has  given  a  method  of  building  up  weak  colonies 
in  the  spring.  Those  who  have  tried  it  do  not  all  report  it  a  success, 
but  the. writer's  experience  is  favorable.  Beekeepers  should  under- 
take it  with  caution,  but  nevertheless  surprising  results  have  been 
obtained. 

According  to  Alexander,  the  apiary  should  be  divided  into  an 
equal  number  of  strong  and  weak  colonies.  Again,  mark  each  of 
the  weak  colonies  which  has  brood.  Placing  queen-excluding  zinc 
over  the  strong  colonies  without  disturbance,  and,  preferably,  with- 
out smoke,  set  the  weak  colonies  having  brood  over  strong  ones. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  ^ve  a  frame  of  brood  to  each  of  the  weak 
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colonies  having  none.  TlieBe  may  tben  he  set  npon  strong  mlsniee, 
in  each  case  using  a  perforated  xinc  between  the  upper  and  lower 
hive,  as  before. 

Alexander's  caution  is:  "In  ever;  case  where  the  method  is  re- 
ported a  failure  it  has  be«n  from  one  of  two  causes,  —  either  lack 
of  brood  in  the  weak  colon;,  in  order  to  bold  the  queen  and  her 
few  bees  in  the  upper  hive,  or  smoking  the  strong  colony  so  that, 
as  soon  as  the  weak  one  was  set  on  top,  the  bees  rush  from  below 
and  Bting  every  one  above.  Therefore,  avoid  using  smoke  or  doing 
anything  to  excite  the  strong  colony."  The  whole  should  be  done 
BO  that  neither  colony  realizes  tbat  it  has  been  disturbed.  In  about 
thirty  days  each  hive  will  be  crowded  with  bees  and  maturing  brood. 
Then,  when  you  wish  to  separate  them,  set  the  strongest  colony  on 
the  new  stand. 

A  further  spring  duty  is  to  clean  np  the  apiary.  As  is  explained 
under  "Hygiene  of  the  Apiary,"  on  the  first  day  that  bees  fly 
examine  each  hive  and  determine  whether  it  contains  a  living  colony. 
Immediately,  close  bee-tight  any  hive  in  which  the  colony  has  died; 
furthermore,  remove  the  hives  and  contents  to  a  bee-tight  building. 
This  is  not  only  a  wholesome  practice  to  prevent  robbing,  but  it  is 
vital  in  order  to  check  the  spread  of  diaeaaes.  For  a  similar  reason 
beekeepers  are  warned  against  exposing  any  comb,  \oney  or  section 
BO  that  the  "  bees  may  clean  it  up,"  as  is  so  thoughtlessly  done. 

Contraction  of  the  entrance  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  As  a  general 
rule,  ne\'er  give  more  entrance  than  can  be  guarded  by  the  bees 
within;  this  is  especially  applicable  in  spring  and  fall.  Entrance 
contraction  as  is  erroneously  and  frequently  thought,  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  in  controlling  ventilation  as  in  reducing  or  prfr- 
venting  robbing. 

Weak  colonies  benefit  in  the  early  spring  by  being  outwardly  pro- 
tected. Outside  cases  of  wood  or  paper  coverings,  used  as  winter 
protection,  are  of  mnch  service  in  early  spring,  when  a  high  tempera- 
ture must  be  maintained  for  brood  rearing.. 


Feediho. 
Usually,  bees  can  exist  without  being  fed  extra  stores.  There  are 
advantages,  however,  in  judicious  feeding.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished in  different  ways  and  for  different  purposes.  At  present, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  safe  to  feed  hon^,  there  being  too  grove 
danger  of  transmitting  brood  disease  by  it.  On  the  whole,  sugar 
is  not  only  safer  and  more  preferable  but  cheaper.  When  necessary, 
honey  may  be  dHuted  with  an  equal  amount  of  water,  boiled  one 
hour  in  a  covered  veatel  and  fed. 
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Spring  Feeding. 
Usually,  enough  stores  can  be  provided  in  the  fall  to  last  until  a 
honey  flow  comes  in  the  spring.  Moreover,  feeding  ia  always  stimu- 
lative to  egg  production  and  brood  rearing.  Cousequently,  when  it 
is  done  in  the  spring  a  thin  syrup  made  from  the  best  granulated 
sugar,  one  part  of  sugar  to  two  or  even  three  parts  of  water,  may 
be  used.    Small  amounts,  a  pound  or  two  daily,  are  usually  sufficient. 

Foil  Feeding. 
In  the  fall,  the  purpose  being  merely  to  supply  winter  stores, 
feeding  is  dona  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  consideriDg  the  wintering 
problem,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  necessity  of  ample  and  naturally 
stored  supplies;  therefore,  feeding  should  be  completed  early  in 
October.  At  thb  season  there  is  no  desire  to  stimulate,  and  a  thick, 
saturated  solution  of  granulated  sugar  is  used. 

How  to  Feed. 

There  are  many  devices  on  the  market  for  feeding,  most  of  them 
having  merit  and  some  particular  convenience.  They  may  be  listed: 
Gary,  Danzenbaker,  Paige,  division -board,  pepperbox  or  Boardman 
(slow  or  small  feeders),  and  Uiller  (a  rapid  feeder).  These  may 
be  seen  pictured  in  the  catalogues.  On  the  whole,  an  entrance 
feeder  is  to  be  avoided,  ranee  it  excites  robbing  unless  cautiously 
need. 

Tin  Pan  Feeder. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactoiy,  inexpensive  and  sanitary 
feeder  in  use.  A  tin  pan  is  filled  with  excelsior  and  placed  in  an 
empty  super  above  the  brood  chamber.  When  filled  with  syrup, 
the  excelsior  affords  a  footing  for  the  bees,  so  that  few  drown, 
drowning  being  an  objection  to  some  other  feeders.  Furthermore, 
dry  sugar  may  be  placed  in  the  pan  end  merely  dampened  with  water, 
supplying  an  excellent  stow  feed.  When  desired,  the  pans  may  be 
scalded  and  sterilized.  There  is  no  checking  of  the  wood,  nor  break- 
ing of  glass;  they  telescope  and  pack  away,  and  their  cost  is  but  5 
or  10  cents  each. 

Sfixing  St/rup. 

TTsnally  it  is  not  necessary  to  boil  syrup  if  mixed  in  advance  and 
thoroughly  stirred  fan  extractor  is  serviceable  for  50  pounds  or 
more  of  sngar).  If  hot  water  is  used,  it  is  an  advantage.  There 
sre  two  precantions,  however.  Never  feed  scorched  syrup,  since  it 
is  fatal.  There  are  cases,  also,  where  feed  has  stood  in  galvanized 
tanks,  as  In  an  extractor,  and  has  been  found  upon  feeding  to  be 
poisonous  to  brood,  especially  in  queen  rearing. 
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Pollen  SubstitMtet. 

Whether  we  have  yet  found  a  snbstitnto  for  pollen  is  a  qneation. 
Some  authorities  advise  plaeiog  bran,  rye  flour,  pea  flour  wd  other 
similar  materials  where  bees  can  gather  them  in  the  early  spring. 
No  objection  or  particular  advantage  in  the  practice  has  been  ob- 
served. 

Wintering. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  in  the  industry  is  wintering. 
Among  those  who  practice  the  "let-alone"  method  of  beekeeping, 
the  mortality  in  winter  and  early  spring  is  high.  Unfortunately,  no 
accurate  studies  of  the  beet  conditions  for  wintering  have  been  made, 
yet  failare  may  frequently  be  attributed  to  starration,  too  small 
colonies  as  a  result  of  late  swarms,  old  queens  which  fail  to  survive 
or  build  up  the  colony  in  spring,  or  to  the  lack  of  a  large  population 
of  young  bees  reared  in  the  fall,  which  are  to  survive  as  workers 
the  following  spring. 

Bees  pass  the  winter  in  what  may  be  termed  a  winter  nest  They 
do  not  hibernate  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  cluster  densely 
on  the  combs,  maintain  a  relatively  high  and  constant  temperature, 
and  consume  boney  for  the  purpose  of  heat  production.  Several 
months  are  sometimes  passed  without  their  leaving  the  hive,  but 
upon  the  first  calm  warm  day  of  spring,  when  the  mercury  reaches 
45°  to  50°  F.,  they  break  clusters  and  fly  forth,  relieving  themselves 
of  excrement  which  they  have  retained  rather  than  deposit  in  the 
hive.  Having  usually  ceased  brood  reariug  in  October  or  early 
November,  this  is  resumed  in  the  spring,  sometimes  as  early  as 
Fdiruary  and  nsually  in  Uarcb. 

Based  on  an  ^understanding  of  normal  conditions  and  behavior, 
it  is  evident  that  certain  precautions  by  the  beekeeper  can  materially 
further  successful  wintering.  Perhaps  the  most  important  are 
plenty  of  provisions  naturally  arranged  or  stored  early  in  the  fall, 
and  accessible  to  the  cluster  in  winter;  a  lai^  population  of  young, 
vigorous  bees,  resred  late,  which  survive  to  become  workers  the  fol- 
lowing spring;  a  young  prolific  queen,  preferably  of  the  previous 
summer's  rearing;  and  rational  outward  protection  to  the  hive. 

The  methods  of  feeding  are  already  discussed.  This  should  not 
be  delayed  later  than  the  first  of  October,  to  allow  the  natural  and 
proper  storage  of  the  provisions.  According  to  the  size  of  the 
colony  is  the  winter  consumption.  On  the  average,  35  pounds  are 
consumed  by  colonies  wintered  out  of  doors,  and  bees,  stores  and 
hive  fixtures  should  weigh  approximately  50  pounds  in  the  fall. 
Colonies  liglit  in  naturally  gathered  provisions  should  be  provided 
a  balance  of  thick,  fall-feeding,  sugar  syrup.  Cellar-wintered  col- 
onies eonsnme  less  than  half  as  much  provisions. 
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Normal,  popnlous  end  provisioced  coloniea  often  io  as  well,  or 
better,  witbont  packing  and  protecting.  A  common  winter  covering 
ifi  tbe  banking  of  &  bive  in  straw,  leaves  or  Utter.  An  outer  case, 
with  an  air  space  between  it  and  the  hive,  has  more  merit.  The  air 
space  is  Bometimea  filled  with  insulating  material,  such  as  cork,  shav- 
ings or  chaff,  but  this  practice  is  frequently  considered  by  practical 
apiarists  as  the  cause  of  too  much  condensation,  and,  consequently, 
dampening  within  tbe  hive  during  long  confinement.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  within  there  is  a  living  cluster  of  bees,  actively 
transpiring  and  exhaling,  which  means  that  moisture  is  g^ven  off. 
If  there  is  no  escape  it  collects  and  runs  down  over  the  frames  and 
bees.  A  cold  night  ma;  later  transform  it  into  frost.  The  beat  of 
the  sun  does  not  penetrate  the  excessive  packing,  thus  there  is  re- 
frigeration, rather  than  tbe  desired  conservation  of  beat.  To  be 
as  near  normal,  natural  conditions  as  possible,  it  would  appear  as 
though  the  much  practiced  and  liked  method  of  wrapping  hives  in 
paper  is  to  be  preferred.  Newspapers,  over  which  is  laid  a  water- 
proof building  paper  (some  prefer  tar  psper),  are  brought  down  and 
deated  to  the  hive  in  order  to  prevent  blowing  off.  Through  this  by 
day  tbe  snn  can  warm  and  help  dry  out  tbe  hive,  and  at  night  the 
heat  within  is  retained.  If  desired,  previous  to  wrapping  in  paper 
an  empty  super  may  be  set  over  the  brood  chamber.  In  tbia  a  sack 
of  cork  chips,  dry  leaves  or  shavings  may  be  placed  so  as  to  act 
as  an  absorber  for  escesdvc  moisture.  Provision  should  be  made, 
however,  for  tbe  free  passage  of  tbe  beee  over  the  tops  of  tbe  frames 
and  beneath  tbe  cushion  by  laying  cleats  crosswise  on  tbe  frame  top 
bars. 

A  common  error  is  a  too  great  contraction  of  the  entrance,  which 
results  in  retention  of  moisture  and  ultimate  mildew  or  mold  on  the 
combs.  A  strong  colony  should  have  a  full  width  (14  by  Va  inch) 
entrance.  Weaker  colonies  may  profit  by  proportional  contraction 
by  means  of  blocks. 

In  some  localities  fleld  mice  cause  considerable  damage  by  building 
nests  in  the  hives,  gnawing  and  eating  combs,  pollen  and  dead  bees. 
Access  may  easily  be  prevented  by  placing,  early  in  tbe  fall,  a  guard, 
compKised  of  ^-inch  mesh  wire  cloth,  over  the  hive  entrance,  through 
which  the  bees  pass  readily. 

Cellar  wintering  requires  precision  in  care,  some  equipment  and 
experience.  In  a  large  apiary  Massachusetts  beekeepers  will  benefit 
by  successfully  wintering  95  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  of  their 
colonies.  The  cost  of  a  cellar  will  soon  be  overbalanced  by  saving  in 
stores  consumed  and  in  tbe  loss  of  colonies  sometimes  attending 
outdoor  wintering.  Limited  space  and  the  fact  that  this  paper  is 
intended  for  smaller  beekeepers  suggest  that  detaiis  be  consulted  in 
"  A  B  C  and  X  T  Z  of  Bee  Culture,"  Root,  1910. 
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HTamn  ot  thk  Afubt. 
Brood  DiaeaeeB  of  Beet. 

Amerioan  foul  brood  and  Enropean  foul  brood  are  the  names  of 
two  distinct  brood  diseaeeB  of  bees  which  until  recently  have  had 
little  consideration  in  Massachusetts,  jet  their  prevalence  is  proved 
to  be  general,  and  to  have  caused  inestimable  losses  to  the  beekeepers 
and  horticulturists.  No  one  problem  in  apicultnre  is  more  vitally 
important,  and  yet,  when  understood,  the  most  gratifying  results 
can  be  obtained  by  treatment.  It  is  not  a  crime,  as  some  have 
thought,  to  find  colonies  disease.  As  eouditions  have  been  in  Kassa- 
chusetts,  the  presence  of  disease  was  expected  almost  anywhere.  It 
should  be  considered  more  disgraceful  to  allow  disease  to  remain 
unsuppressed,  so  great  are  the  infection  and  damages.  Moreover, 
it  is  being  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  in  the  Commonwealth  that 
brood  diseases  can  be  checked,  that  the  treatment  is  not  so  radical 
and  burdensome  as  has  often  been  feared,  and  that  whole  beekeeping 
communities  are  benefiting  more  than  they  bad  anticipated.  The 
earnest  co-operation  of  every  beekeeper  is  solicited  in  the  interest 
,  of  premoting  Massachusetts  apiculture. 

An  adequate  description  of  the  diseases,  how  to  tell  tbem  and  how 
to  treat  tbem,  could  not  be  undertaken  in  this  .limited  space.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  every  beekeeper  should  examine  his  brood 
from  lime  to  time,  especially  in  tiie  early  summer.  Healthy  brood 
in  unsealed  cells  is  of  a  pearly  white  color,  and  the  larva,  a  grub  or 
developing  bee,  is  curled  in  the  cell  and  plump.  If  you  do  not  find 
this  appearance,  but  there  b  a  yellowish,  grayish,  brownish  or  black- 
ish and  more  or  less  shapeless  mass,  decayed  in  the  cells,  or  if  the 
brood  is  irregular,  the  cappings  discolored,  sunken  and  perforated, 
there  is  reason  to  be  suspicions.  A  colony  which  fails  to  build  up, 
to  bold  its  own,  which  does  not  respond  to  manipulation  as  it  should, 
or  one  which  dwindles  early  in  the  summer,  affords  reasons  for  being 
watched.  The  presence  of  the  disease  is  not  always  apparent,  unless 
a  cell  by  cell  examination  is  made. 

The  owner  of  bees  should  consider  that  it  is  his  individual  dnty  to 
watch  and  inspect  his  own  colonies.  While  the  State  inspectors  are 
endeavoring  to  visit  the  beekeeper,  the  progress  of  the  work  can  be 
greatly  furthered  by  the  individual's  efforts.  Do  not  delay  reporting 
to  the  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries,  Amherst,  Mass.,  any  case  which 
is  suspicions.  A  systematic  effort  will  then  be  made,  not  only  to 
assist  the  person  so  reporting  and  his  neigbbors,  but  to  check  and 
suppress  the  infection  throughout  the  locality.  In  this  way  it  has 
been  possible  already  to  clean  np  whole  towns  and  even  parts  of 
counties. 

If  the  reader  baa  not  obtained  copies  of  the  publications  on  this 
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subject,  mentioDcd  below,  they  will  be  sent  gratis.  They  contain 
the  information  vhich  beekeepers  need  in  order  to  successfully  com- 
bat brood  diseases.* 

General  Hygiene. 

In  traveling  among  the  beekeepers,  the  most  urgent  need  for  better 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  apiary  have  been  found.  This  is  not  only 
true  in  districts  where  foul  brood  is  being  fou^t,  but  elsewhere,  and 
even  in  the  yards  of  beekeepers  of  long  experience.  This  is  partially 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  practice  some  of  the 
methods  which  were  formerly  considered  wholesome  and  safe,  and 
partially  to  the  prevalence  of  diseases.  Without  attempting  to 
elaborate,  aud,  perhaps  rather  imperatively,  but  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, the  more  important  su^estioDs  are  made  for  bettering  con- 
ditions in  the  apiary  and  in  Massachusetts  beekeeping:  — 

Try  Italian  stock. 

Use  a  smoker  and  veil ;  own  these. 

Transfer  colonies  from  box  hives. 

Keep  down  the  weeds  and  grass  in  the  apiary. 

Try  to  keep  your  colonies  strong  always. 

Use  removable  frames  and  do  not  nail  these  down. 

Contract  the  entrances  of  any  weak  colonies. 

Examine  the  brood  in  each  colony  at  least  two  or  three  times  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  Learn  to  look  from  cell  to  cell  and  into 
cells. 

Keep  only  as  many  colonies  as  you  can  attend  to. 

The  use  of  full  sheets  of  foundation  and  wiring  of  the  frames  will 
be  an  advantage  to  most  persons. 

Immediately,  as  a  colony  ia  found  dead,  close  the  entrance  and 
remove  the  hive  to  a  bee-tight  building. 

Under  no  drcnmstances  expose  old  combs,  sections  and  the  like 
where  bees  can  visit  them.  There  is  no  economy  in  it;  there  is 
danger  of  robbing  and  of  disease. 

Treat  diseased  colonies  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered.  The  longer 
the  delay,  the  greater  is  the  loss  or  labor. 

Make  sure  that  colonies  have  ample  stores  for  winter.  Give  them 
early  spring  attention. 

Scraps  of  wax,  bits  of  combs,  should  never  be  left  in  the  apiary 
or  out  of  doors,  not  even  for  an  hour  or  so.  Have  a  covered  box, 
can  or  barret  which  is  bee-tight  and  indoors.  It  pays  to  accumulate 
the  wax.  • 

A  limited  space  unfortunately  excludes  some  fundamental  pro- 

' "  Bn»d  DImh  oI  Ben,  tlwlr  TiHtmeot  uid  tb*  Iaw  tor  (hnl  SupprMrioii  in  Mi^- 
ebuBtta."  BullatiD  No.  I.  Apiiry  Ingpentioii.  HiHchuaeiU  Stat*  Board  of  Asnculton. 
By  Burton  N.  OatM.  Ph.D.,  ItlO.  "  Tba  Tnatnmt  of  Em  DiataMB,"  Vtittd  Statai  De- 
partmcnt  ol  Arricultun.  Fftrmen' Bullatin  No.  Ml.  By  E.  F.  Phllliin.  Pb.D.,  IBll.  Aliat 
ot  the  otbcc  (ovanuaeiit  publkatioiuoD  ducaaaaDd  bass  may  ba  (ound  in  llw  hst-mantioMd 
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cedure  which  migbt  rightfully  find  place  in  this  bulletin,  for  vhich 
the  beekeeper  is  referred  to  other  pablieations. 

"  Swarm  control,"  by  no  means  Batiafactorily  settled,  is,  however, 
alluded  to  in  the  consideration  of  requeeuing.  "  Handling  and  hiving 
swarms  "  is  rather  generally  understood  and  discussed  in  most  books. 
The  time  for  "  taking  off  surplus  honey  "  may  be  said  to  be  as  soon 
as  the  honey  is  sealed  or  capped;  yet  beekeepers  have  individual 
preferences.  "  Increasing  the  honey  erop "  would  be  a  profitable 
subject  for  consideration.  These  and  other  subjects  could  well  com- 
prise a  bulletin.  "  The  Production  and  Care  of  Extracted  Honey  " 
is  treated  by  Dr.  £.  F.  Phillips,  Bulletin  No.  75,  Part  1,  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  reader 
is  urged  to  secure  federal  bulletins  and  to  consult  books  and  periodi- 
cals on  beekeeping. 

List  op  Bn  Books. 
Qenerai. 
Comstock,  ,Anna  Botsford :  "  How  to  keep  Bees." 
Langstroth,  L.  L. :  "  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee,"  1853  (ori^al  edi- 
tion) ;  recent  revised  editions  by  Dadant. 
Miller,  Dr.  C.  C:  "  Fifty  Years  among  the  Bees." 

Poetical,  Literary  and  Historical. 
Edwardes,  Tickner :  "  The  Lore  of  the  Honey  Bee." 
Materlinck,  Maurice :  "  The  Hive  of  the  Bee ;  "  "  The  Swarm." 
Morley,  Margaret  W.:  "Bee  People;"  "Honey  Makers." 

TeckmeaL 

Boot,  E.  R.  and  A.  L:  "A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture"  (an 
encyclopedic  work  for  speoialiets  and  experienced  beekeepers, 
and  the  most  comprehensive  work  in  English). 

Hutchinson,  W.  Z. :  "  Advanced  Bee  Culture." 

Cheshire,  Frank:  "Bees  and  Beekeeping"  (two  volumes,  practical 
and  BcientiQc,  fast  becoming  oat  of  date,  but  conndered  an  im- 
portant source  book). 

Von  Buttel-Reepen,  Dr.  H.:  "Are  Bees  Reflex  Machines T"  (trans- 
lated from  the  Oerman.  AH  of  this  author's  papers  are  ex- 
ceedingly important  from  the  scieatifle  and  even  the  practical 
standpoint). 

Qtuen-reariftg  Papers. 

Phillips,  Dr.  E.  P. :  "  Queen  Rearing,"  Bulletin  No.  55,  Bureau  of 
Entomolo^,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Doolittle,  Q,  M.:  "Scientific  Queen  Rearing." 
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Be*  Joumdb. 
"  American  Bee  Journal,"  Cliica^,  lU. 
"  Beekeepers'  Review,"  Detroit,  Mich. 
"British  Bee  Journal,"  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C. 
"  Canadian  Bee  Journal,"  Brantf ord,  Ontario,  Can. 
"  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,"  Medina,  0. 
"  L'Apioulleur,"  published  28  Rue  Serpente,-  Paris  (TI*). 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  BEPORT  OF  THE   STATE  NUKSERY 
INSPECTOR. 


To  the  SlaU  Board  of  AgricuUwe.  • 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  tenth  annual  report 
of  the  State  Nursery  Inspector. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  duties  of  the  nuraery  inspector 
have  changed  greatly.  Ori^nally,  the  work  was  simply  an 
examination  by  the  inspector  of  the  nursery  stock  found  grow- 
ing, and  the  removal  of  all  insect  pests  and  diseases  discovered. 
Ttus  work  increased  rapidly  as  the  nurseries  grew  in  number  and 
^ze,  and  in  time  other  duties  were  added  by  legislative  enact-  ^ 
ment.  One  of  these  additions  was  the  inspection  of  plants  out^de 
of  nurseries  when  their  condition  was  sudi  as  to  jeopardize  the 
health  of  other  plants  on  adjacent  property.  The  law  dcdared 
that  sudi  plants  mi^^t  be  declared  a  pubBc  nuisance  and  pre- 
scribed methods  for  abatement,  the  whole  of  which  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  nuraery  inspector.  Another  addition  was 
the  requirement  that  every  agent  selling  nursery  stock  should 
secure  a  license,  and  that  has  involved  con^derable  extra  time 
and  correspondence.  The  law  of  1909  also  required  that  every 
shipment  of  nursery  stock  entering  Massachusetts  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  tag  permit  from  the  Massachusetts  in- 
spector, who  was  expected  to  satisfy  himself,  before  issuing 
tags,  that  the  stock  to  be  sent  into  the  State  met  our  standards. 
The  amount  of  time  and  the  correspondence  necessary  to 
properly  care  for  this  portion  of  the  inspectw's  duties  was  not 
known  when  this  section  of  the  law  was  passed.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, it  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  many  letters,  as  the 
number  of  nurseries  shipping  into  the  State  has  proved  to  be 
very  lai^,  and  the  shipments  numerous.  Many  nurserymen 
plan  to  satisfy  Massachusetts  requirements  and  purchase  tags 
enough  in  the  fall  to  provide  for  both  their  fall  and  spring  ship- 
ments, but  last  ^ng,  notwithstanding  this  {MractioE!,,  6,177 
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tag3,  and  this  fall  18,7S0  more,  were  sold,  which  indicates  the 
extensive  business  done  in  Massachusetts  by  the  nurserymen 
of  other  States. 

The  danger  of  the  introduction,  on  importations  of  stock 
from  abroad,  of  pests  and  diseases  not  now  present  in  this 
State,  is  a  very  real  one  and  has  been  constantly  kept  in  mind. 
Until  recently,  however,  it  has  been  impossible  to  learn  of  the 
receipt  of  imports,  and  therefore  nothing  like  a  general  examina- 
tion of  them  could  be  made.  For  the  last  year  or  two,  through 
the  kindn^  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
F^ular  statements  of  all  shipments  of  nurseiy  stock  into  Mas- 
sachusetts from  abroad  have  been  received  from  the  various 
ports  of  entry,  making  it  possible  to  examine  this  stock  before 
any  pests  or  diseases  it  might  harbor  should  be  aUe  to  escape 
and  establish  themselves.  These  imports  of  nursery  stock 
are  very  numerous,  there  having  been  4,964  separate  packages 
during  the  year  1911,  many  of  whic^  contained  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  plants,  each  of  which  requires  examii»ation. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths 
have  invaded  practically  every  nursery  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 
This  has  necessitated  the  most  careful  and  thorough  inspection 
of  all  these  places  after  the  10th  of  September,  as  until  that 
date  the  insects  might  enter  the  nursery  from  outside,  after 
the  inspector  had  completed  his  work.  In  the  case  of  many 
varieties  of  stodc,  the  presence  of  these  pests  cannot  be  con- 
clusively settled  until  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  so  that  unless 
all  business  of  the  nurseries  be  stopped  till  the  middle  or  end  of 
October,  some  oth^  methqd  of  supervision  becomes  necessary. 
This  has  been  solved  by  pladng  inspectors  at  different  points, 
with  instructions  to  examine  every  plant  shipped  from  nurseries 
within  the  territories  as^goed  to  them,  and  when  found  clean 
to  issue  certificates  for  those  particular  shipments,  leaving 
inspection  of  the  nurseries  as  a  whole,  for  these  pests,  until 
after  the  leaves  had  fallen,  thus  permitting  the  nurserymen  to 
cany  on  thor  business  during  the  fall  without  waiting  until 
their  entire  nurseries  could  be  inspected. 

The  statements  just  presented  show  in  outline  how  much  the 
work  of  nursery  inspection  has  increased  and  changed  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Yet  dtuing  this  time  the  appropriation, 
originally  $1,000,  has  been  increased  to  $2,000  only.    Realigns 
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the  impos^bility  of  drang  even  a  small  portion  of  the  work  with 
this  sum,  the  Massachusetts  Nuiserymea's  Association  last 
winter  presented  a  bill  to  the  Legi^ature,  asking  for  125,000 
for  the  various  inspection  purposes.  It  was  stated  at  the  hear- 
ings that  some  parts  of  the  work- had  never  been  carried  out  for 
lack  of  funds,  and  the  amounts  needed  could  only  be  guessed 
at  The  Le^pslatuie  recognized  this  and  did  not  pass  the  bill  as 
such,  but  incorporated  its  provi^ons  in  a  resolve  carrying 
$10,000,  to  expend  such  a  portion  thereof  as  might  be  neces- 
sary, to  ^ve  definite  data  from  which  to  present  a  bill  to  the 
Le^Iature  of  1912.  With  this  sum,  therefore,  added  to  the 
regular  appropriation  of  12,000,  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
the  past  season. 

Inspection  is  sharply  divided  into  two  types  of  work.  In 
one,  the  inspectors  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
dangerous  insects,  large  and  email,  and  with  the  diseases  liable 
to  be  present  on  nursery  stock  which,  if  sent  out  or  even  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  nursery,  might  spread  destruction  through  the 
region  where  they  occur.  Men  competent  to  do  this  work 
must  have  had  special  tr^ning  in  entomology  and  vegetaUe 
pathology,  and  such  men  are  in  demand  at  salaries  from  $1,500 
to  $3,000  a  year.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  and  hold  such  p»»>DS 
for  more  than  a  year  or  two  before  some  permanent  opening 
at  a  good  salary  draws  them  elsewhoe;  but  thus  far,  by  taking 
men  who  have  not  entirely  completed  thdr  studies  in  these 
lines,  they  have  been  found.  They  have  devoted  their  attention 
mainly  to  the  more  critical  ecamination  of  the  stock,  the  in- 
spection of  places  claimed  to  be  public  nuisances,  and  especifdly 
to  the  examination  of  imports  where  unknown  foes  might  be 
present,  where  their  spedal  truning  was  of  great  value  in 
recognizing  injuries  caused  by  pests  and  diseases  just  arriving 
from  abroad. 

The  other  class  of  inspectors  consists  of  men  who  know  the 
gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  in  their  different  stages,  but  have 
not  the  tnuning  necessary  for  the  other  class  of  work.  To  find 
reliable  men  enough  to  thoroughly  cover  more  than  1,500  acres 
of  nursery  stock,  after  the  leaves  had  fallen  and  before  winter 
should  stop  the  work,  was  a  problem  which  was  finally  solved 
through  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Rogers  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge  of  the  gyjajf^^i^^ 
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work  ia  New  England,  who  loaned  35  of  his  best  men  for  the 
purpose,  and  who  in  many  other  ways  has  aided  in  the  inspection, 
besides  showing  great  interest  and  sympathy  with  the  work. 

During  the  inspection  the  past  season,  149  places,  the  prop- 
erty of  140  different  owners,  were  visited.  Some  of  these  were 
known  to  be  agents,  but  in  such  cases  it  was  certain  that  they 
had  stock  on  hand  for  sale  which  might  be  infested,  and  which 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  examine,  to  make  sure  it  should 
not  be  sold  unless  in  proper  condition.  A  number  of  new 
nurseries  have  been  established,  and  most  of  the  older  ones 
have  increased  their  acreage.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  as 
a  whole  the  nursmes  of  the  State  are  in  better  condition  than 
ever  before,  both  as  regards  general  condition  and  freedom 
from  insect  pests,  except  for  the  gypsy  and  brown-twl  moths. 
With  reference  to  these  pests,  the  nurseries  were  not  in  as  good 
condition  as  heretofore,  in  some  cases,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  reached  and  entered  the  nurseries  from 
surrounding  territory,  for  the  first  time  since  the  inspection  last 
year.  The  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector  by  law, 
to  require  owners  of  land  adjoining  nurseries  to  clear  those 
lands  of  the  gypsy  and  browit-tail  moths,  has  frequently  been 
made  use  of  the  past  season,  and  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  such  free  zones  around  the  nurseries  should  mean 
greater  freedom  from  infestation  from  outside  hereafter. 

The  cost  of  the  inspection  work  during  1011  is  now  available 
as  a  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  what  will  be  needed  here- 
after. Unfortunately,  the  resolve  enacted  by  the  last  Leg^ 
lature  did  not  pass  until  after  all  the  spring  imports  had  been 
received,  and  the  cost  of  the  spring  work  is  therefore  still  un- 
known. Estimating  this  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  imports, 
however,  and  on  the  time  required  per  average  shipment,  it 
would  seem  that  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  would  just  about 
meet  the  annual  cost  of  the  various  lines  of  work  required  by  law. 

The  resolve  carrying  the  appropriation  under  which  the 
work  has  been  conducted  is  not  a  continuing  one,  and  it  there- 
fore seems  desirable  to  incorporate  its  provisdons  and  the  needed 
appropriation  in  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  incoming  Le^s- 
lature,  and  I  accordin^y  recommend  this.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  present  condition  of  the  nursery  inspection  laws 
leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  this  can  best  be  done,  not  in  the , 
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form  of  amendments  to  the  present  law,  but  as  a  new  law, 
including  what  it  is  d^irabte  to  preserve  of  chapter  444  of  tlie 
Acts  of  1909  and  also  of  chapter  103  of  Resolves  of  1911,  and 
a  draft  of  such  a  law  has  been  prepared  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  secretary, 

FiNANciAi.  Statement. 
Appropriation  (by  resolve),   ....     $10,000  00 
Appropriation  (annual),        ....        2,000  00 

$12,000  00 

Compensatiooa  of  inspectors,  $3,332  50 

Traveling  and  neccBsary  expenses,  2,773  16 

Expenses  of  inspectors  engaged  in  gypsy 

moth  work,   salaries  pfud   by  United 

States, 3,600  86 

Supplies  (postage,  printing,  etc.),  79  21 

Clerical  services, 25  00 

Salary  at  chief  inspector,       ....  220  83 

10,031  56 

Unexpended  balance, $1,968  44 

Nearly  all  of  the  details  of  the  field  work  of  the  season,  to- 
gether with  the  supervision  of  the  men  on  the  work,  has  been 
in  charge  of  Deputy  W.  S.  Regan,  to  whose  skill  and  supervision 
the  success  achieved  has  been  due,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that 
this  shoijld  be  recognized  here.  To  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
is  due  the  statement  that  his  interest  in  the  work  has  been 
manifested  in  many  and  most  effective  ways,  and  is  much 
appreciated. 

A  list  of  the  nui^rymen  of  Massachusetts,  Dec.  1,  1911,  is 
appended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  T.  FERNALD, 

Stale  Nursery  Inspector. 
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APPENDIX. 


List  of  NuBSEBTHSif  m  Mabsachubetts,  Dec.  1,  1911. 
Adama,  J.  W.  A  Co.,  Springfield. 
Agawam  Nurseriea,  Agawam. 

American  Forestry  Company  (T.  F.  Boret),  South  I^Vainingham. 
Anderson,  Wm.  L.,  Lakeville. 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Forest  Hills. 
Atkins,  P.  A.,  Pleasant  Lake. 
Atwater,  C.  W.,  Agawam. 

Barrett,  M.  W.,  Hyde  Park. 

Barrows,  Henry  H.  &  Son,  Whitman. 

Barrows,  H.  E.,  Brockton. 

Bay  State  Nureeries  (W.  H.  Wyman),  North  Abington. 

Bemis,  A.  L.,  Worcester. 

Bloomingdale  Nurseries  (James  E.  Draper),  Worcester. 

Blue  Hill  Nurseries  (Julius  Heurlein),  South  Braintree. 

Boston  &  Maine  Nurseries  (D.  J.  Desmond),  Reading. 

Brandley,  James,  Walpole. 

Breed,  E.  W.,  Clinton. 

Briggs,  L.  H.,  Smith's  Ferry. 

Canning,  E.  J.,  Nursery  Company,  Northampton. 

Carr,  Chas.  E.,  Dighton. 

Casey,  C,  Melrose. 

Chaffee  Brotheis,  Oxford. 

Chase,  Joseph  S.,  Maiden. 

Clapp,  E.  B.,  Dorchester. 

Clark,  G.  Aldersey,  Walthara. 

Comley,  Norris  F.,  Lexington. 

Concord  Nurseries  (H.  M.  Pratt),  Concord. 

Continental  Nurseries  (A.  VanLeeuwen),  Franklin. 

Coakery,  Elmer,  Newburyport. 

Cutler,  Mary  E.,  Hollieton. 

Davenport,  Alfred  M.,  Watertown. 
Davenport,  8.  Lothrop,  North  Grafton. 
Davis,  Peter  &  Son,  Fairhaven. 
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IM^tOD  Nursery  Compaoy  (J.  S.  Place),  Dighton. 
Dove,  Paul,  Welledey. 
Dwyor,  E.  F.  &  Son,  Lynn. 

Eastern  Nurseries,  HoUiston. 
Elliott,  W.  H.,  Brighton. 

Farquhar,  R.  and  J.  k  Co.,  Roalindale. 

Field,  H.  W.,  Northampton. 

FoUanabee'a  Nurseries,  Hai;getts  Pond,  Andover. 

Ford,  J.  P.,  East  We3rmouth. 

Framingham  Nurseries  (W.  H.  Wyman),  South  Franungham. 

Franklm  Park  Nursery  (J.  A.  Pettigrew),  Jamaica  Plain. 

Frost,  G.  Howard,  West  NewtoD. 

Gates,  W.  A.,  Needbam. 
Geer,  J.  T.,  Three  Rivers. 
Gilbert,  A.  L.,  Springfield. 
Gordon,  A.  B.,  Randolph. 
Gormley,  Edw.  W.,  Jamaica  Plun. 
Gowing,  J.  D.,  North  Reading. 
Gregory,  J.  J.  H.  &  Son,  Middleton. 

Haendler,  M.  P.,  South  Natick. 

Hayes,  John  L.,  Nursery  Company,  Bellingham. 

Home,  H.  J.  &  Co.,  Haverhill. 

Howard,  J.  W.,  Somerville 

Huebner,  H.,  Groton. 

Jahn,  H.  A.,  New  Bedford. 
Jennison,  W.  E.,  Natick. 

Keen,  Cyrus  R.,  CobasseL 
Keizer,  H.  B.,  Reading. 
Kelsey,  H.  P.,  Salem. 
King,  R.  B.,  Nantucket. 

Langdell,  R.  S.,  Spencer. 
Lawrence,  H.  V.,  Falmouth. 
Leuthy,  A.,  RoeUndale. 
Lister,  James,  Newburyport. 
Littlefield,  H.  B.,  Worcester. 
Littlefield  &  Wyman,  North  AbingtcHi. 

MacGregof,  James,  Bnuntree. 
MacManmon,  J.  J.,  Lowell. 
Mami,  H.  W.,  Stoughton. 
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MaifSeson,  Ingrsm  I.,  Westwood. 

MassachufiettB  Highway  CommiEsion  (E.  W.  Breed),  South  Lancaster. 

Matthews,  Nathan,  Hamilton. 

McConnack,  J.  J.,  Maiden. 

McKeime,  John,  North  Cambridge. 

McMulkin,  £.,  Norfolk  Downs. 

Mead,  H.  O.,  Lunenbui^. 

Merritt,  Charies  L.,  South  Weymouth. 

Miller,  W.  &  Sons,  Lynn. 

Moaeley,  F.  S.,  Newburyport. 

Muny,  Peter,  Fairbaven. 

Neil,  Sam,  Dorchester. 

NeweU,  C.  F.,  West  Newbury. 

New  England  Nurseries  (A.  E.  Robinson),  Bedford. 

Newton  Cemetery  Corporation,  Newton. 

Old  Colony  Nurseries  (T.  R.  Watson),  Plymouth. 
Oxford  Nursery  Company,  Oxford. 

Palmer,  F.  E.,  Brookline. 

Payne,  Wm.  H.,  Newtonville. 

Payson,  Edw.,  Lexington. 

Peirce,  C,  Dighton. 

Phelps,  F.  H.,  Lee. 

Keroe  Nursery  Company,  Beverly  Farms. 

Pomeroy,  Edw.  W.,  Gloucester. 

Pratt,  Chas.  S.,  Reading. 

Pulsifer,  C.  Y.,  Gloucester. 

Quinn,  Jas.,  Brookline. 

RawBon,  W.  W.,  Arlington. 
Rea,  F.  J.,  Norwood. 

Reading  &.  Floramead  Nuraeries  (J.  Woodward  Manning),  North  Wil- 
mington. 
Rice,  C.  G.  (F.  A.  Smith,  superintendent),  Ipswich. 
Richards,  C.  A.,  Greenfield, 
Richards,  J.  E.,  Needham. 
Richmond  Nurseries  (Henry  J.  Lamke),  Pittsfield. 
Riley,  Chas.  N.,  New  Bedford. 
Robinson,  D.  A.,  Everett. 
Robinson,  L.  D.,  Springfield. 

Sawyer,  F.  P.,  Clinton. 
Shaw,  Frank  H.,  Rockland. 
Shirley  &  Fowle,  Danvers. 
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Smith,  Geoi^  N.,  Newton  Lower  FoUa. 

Southwick  Nurseries  (Edw.  Gillett),  Southwick. 

Southworth  Brothers,  Beveriy. 

Spinney,  F.  W.,  Haverhill. 

State  Forestry  Department  (F.  W.  Rane),  Boston. 

Story,  A.  T.  &  Co.,  Tauoton. 

Sullivan  &  McGrath,  Dorchester. 

Sylvester,  G.  F.,  Hanover. 

Sylvia,  M.  B.,  New  Bedford. 

Twiby,  Joa.  &  Son,  Wellesley. 
Tebbetta,  C.  H.,  East  Walpole. 
Thurlow,  T.  C.  4  Son,  West  Newbury. 
Tuttle,  A.  M.,  Melrose  Highlands. 
Twomey,  M.  T.,  Franklin. 

VanLeeuwen,  Worcester. 

Walsh,  M.  H.,  Woods  Hole. 

Walters,  C,  Roeliudale. 

Warren,  Saniuel  J.,  Weston. 

Wdlesley  Nurseries,  Wellealey. 

West  Side  Nuneries  (C.  R.  fish),  Worcester. 

Westwood  Nurseries  (Anthony  McLaren),  Weetwood. 

Wheaton,  Frederick  G.,  South  Easton. 

Wheeler,  Wilfrid,  Concord. 

White,  A.  T.,  New  Bedford. 

Whittet  &  Co.,  Lowell. 

Wood,  Edward,  Lexington. 

Wright,  G.  B.,  Chelmsford. 

Yetter,  F.  J.,  Greenfield. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE 
ORNITHOLOGIST. 


The  Woek  of  the  Yeab. 
Educational  Work. 

It  WBB  expected,  as  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  tliat  a 
Toliuninoua  report  on  wild  fowl,  game  birds  and  shore  birds 
would  be  printed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1911. 
The  overwhelming  mass  of  material  collected  increased  the 
size  of  the  volume  and  extended  the  time  necessary  for  pre- 
paring and  printing  it;  but  probably  it  will  be  published 
before  this  report  reaches  the  public.  It  will  make  a  volume 
of  more  than  600  pages,  fully  illustrated,  and  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  public  libraries  and  the  principal  high 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  copies  remaining  after 
this  distribution  will  be  sold  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the 
coat  of  printing.  They  may  be  obtained  of  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Beard  of  Agriculture  at  Eoom  136,  State  House, 
Boston. 

This  work  covers  ground  not  embodied  in  any  other  vol- 
ume. It  corapriaes  a  collective  history  of  the  birds  which  are 
hunted  for  food  or  sport,  their  former  abundance,  their  sub- 
sequent and  continued  decrease  in  numbers,  a  description 
and  history  of  each  of  the  species  now  extant,  and  descrip- 
tions and  histories  of  those  that  have  become  extinct  since 
the  country  was  settled.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  in  part  to  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  decrease 
and  extinction,  and  in  part  to  an  exposition  of  the  means  of 
conserving  those  that  are  still  with  us. 

The  demand  for  free  lectures  has  been  met  so  far  as  it  lay 
within  my  power  withoiit  neglecting  other  important  work. 
Forty-two  lectures  and  talks  have  been  given  during  the  year, 
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most  of  which  were  illustrated  by  8t«reopticon.  The  audi- 
ences aggregated  about  8,600  people  and  coneisted  largely  of 
farmers  and  their  families. 

In  Shrewsbury  and  Nortbborough,  contiguous  towns  in 
Worcester  County  where  addresses  were  given,  public-spirited 
citizens  offered  prizes  to  the  children  of  the  townspeople  for 
bird  houses  and  essays  concerning  tbem.  Prizes  were  given 
for  the  largest  number  of  bird  houses  built  by  one  child,  and 
for  the  best  built  bird  houses,  and  these  prizes  resulted  in 
the  building  of  hundreds  of  nesting  boxes  in  these  two  towns. 
Some  of  the  manual  training  schools  now  include  in  their 
curriculums  Instructions  in  making  bird  bouses  and  nesting 
boxes,  and  all  should  do  so. 

Bird  protection  is  so  important  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  bird  day  in  onr  schools  with  appropriate  exercises, 
which  might  include  the  erection  of  bird  houses. 

Educational  work  done  by  the  State  Ornithologist  and  by 
others  interested  in  the  protection  of  birds  already  has 
created  a  great  demand  for  information  regarding  methods 
of  attracting  birds  about  the  home  and  farm.  Large  numbers 
of  letters  have  been  received  asking  information  about  bird 
bouses,  feeding  birds  and  attracting  them.  Such  letters  have 
come  not  only  from  Massachusetts  but  from  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  from  the  middle  and  western  States  also. 
It  is  evident  that  State  ornithologists  are  needed  in  some  of 
the  States  where  they  are  not  yet  established.  Nature 
leaflets  Nos.  12,  15  and  16,  issued  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  have  been  utilized  in  answering 
queries.  No.  12  takes  up  the  methods  of  attracting  winter 
birds  to  the  farm,  No.  15  is  the  Bird-House  Leaflet,  and 
No.  16  is  entitled  "  Our  Friend  the  Chickadee," 

Many  people  have  taken  up  the  pastime  of  feeding  birds 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  many  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived from  both  children  and  adults  giving  something  of 
their  experience.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  George  M. 
Pedrick  of  North  Beverly  shows  how  easily  and  quickly 
birds  may  be  attracted  about  the  house  in  winter  by  using 
right  methods :  — 
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Mr.  E.  H.  FORBOSH. 

Dear  Sib:  —  I  have  read  for  the  third  time  your  Nature  Leaflet 
No.  12,  from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  have  put  into 
practice  Bome  of  its  su^eetions.  Have  tied  in  three  places  on  trees 
large  bam  bones,  uailed  a  large  box  about  8  feet  up  on  the  side  of 
a  tree,  and  filled  it  with  gravel  and  fine  sand;  theu  spread  large 
patches  of  hayseed  around  the  yard  and  put  on  the  clothesline  posts 
a  box  filled  with  graiu,  and  a  firkin  cover  on  the  ground  with  more 
grain,  and  a  dish  of  water.  We  have  been  highly  entertained  by 
the  birds  that  have  come  to  the  feast.  Six  blue  jays  came,  beauties, 
and  the  way  they  would  strike  their  bills  into  that  suet  and  hop 
in  and  out  of  that  box  was  pleasing;  a  meadow  lark  was  here 
again  this  i.u.,  fat  and  lively;  and  a  flicker,  going  all  over  a  large 
elm  and  getting  his  flit  of  something  to  his  liking;  a  chickadee, 
as  lively  as  a  cricket,  snatching  pieces  of  suet  and  flying  off,  only 
to  return  for  another  bit;  a  downy  woodpecker,  going  all  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  apple  tree  and  taking  his  piece  of  suet  when  he 
needs  it,  and  about  50  juncos  and  tree  sparrows,  here  all  day  long, 
at  one  or  the  other  of  the  feeds  we  put  out  for  them.  Urs.  Pedrick 
pounded  up  some  crackers  and  put  that  out  for  them,  and  they 
ale  that  up  clean ;  and,  last,  the  old  crow  has  come  to  have  a  little 
suet,  but  there  is  a  field  of  sweet  com  in  shock  near  us  and  about 
10  have  had  a  feast  there,  so  we  make  him  keep  off.  Well,  we  have 
been  kept  busy  watching  all  these  visitors,  and  they  have  paid  us 
for  all  our  work  and  made  us  forget  the  snow  and  drear  of  winter, 
and  it  makes  us  think  of  spring  and  the  singing  of  birds  and  the 
music  of  the  brooks  free  from  winter's  grip. 

I  was  going  to  make  some  houses  for  the  birds,  but  I  have  mis- 
laid the  book  from  the  Slate  Board  that  had  directions  about  them. 
We  have  Chapman's  "  Bird  Life "  and  we  think  it  flue,  and  spend 
many  hours  studying  about  the  birds,  for  we  are  lovers  of  all  animals 
and  rarely  kill  even  a  snake.  My  belief  is  that  they  pay  for  their 
keep  a  good  many  times  over.  We  have  a  number  of  deer  around 
here  and  lots  of  pheasants,  but  they  are  very  shy  and  keep  to  the 
woods  mostly.  We  have  a  nice  pair  of  Lemaire  fleld  glasses,  so 
that  we  are  able  to  see  all  these  friends  very  clearly. 

Thinking  you  would  like  to  know  how  some  of  your  sugg^tiona 
work  out,  I  was  tempted  to  write  yon  these  facts. 

Very  kindly  yours, 

Oeoboe  M.  Pedkick. 

Jak.  10, 1012. 
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Many  people  who  have  put  up  bird  houses,  following  the 
directioDs  contained  in  these  leaflets,  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  attracting  birds.  Mr.  Edward  L.  Parker  writes  that 
while  two  men  were  balancing  a  bird  house  on  a  pole  and 
setting  it  up  six  tree  swallows  appeared,  and  one  of  them 
went  into  the  house  before  the  pole  bad  been  set  firmly  into 
the  ground.  Several  of  these  birds  nested  in  the  bird  bouses 
which  he  put  up,  Hia  son,  Mr.  James  G,  Parker,  sends  me 
a  photograph  of  some  flowerpots  nailed  to  a  board  which  was 
fastened  upon  one  of  the  trees.  A  bole  was  knocked  in  the 
bottom  of  each  flowerpot  to  allow  the  entrance  of  the  birds, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1911  all  were  occupied  by  tree  swallows 
or  bluebirds.  This  is  unusual,  but  it  indicat«s  a  way  in 
which  any  one  may  attract  birds  with  very  little  expense. 

Mr.  K.  L.  Shewell  of  Milton  was  anxious  to  secure  a  family 
of  bluebirds.  He  built  a  box  according  to  my  directions  and 
nailed  it  on  to  a  post  on  his  fence.  A  pair  of  bluebirds  took 
it  and  reared  a  brood.  A  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of 
this  box  with  the  bluebird  on  it  is  introduced  here  to  show 
the  situation  and  shape  of  the  box.  The  entrance  hole  is  1^ 
inches  in  diameter. 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Marshall,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  Committee  on  the  Protection  of  Wild  Birds,  has  sent 
out  to  many  people  the  following  circular  letter,  which  has 
had  much  influence  for  good :  — 

To  WHOM  rr  mat  cowcerh. 

We  are  glad  to  inform  you  what  sport  we  are  having  with  hirds, 
as  j/ou  might  g«t  more  or  less  enjoyment  in  some  such  way. 

Some  people  have  noticed  that  too  many  birds  pass  on,  at  migrat- 
ing time,  leaving  strangely  few  to  nest  on  their  grounds. 

In  driving  through  the  country,  especially  after  tbe  leaves  are 
off  in  autumn,  yoa  may  notice  many  neets  in  some  localities  where 
the  food  supply  does  not  seem  to  be  better  than  where  nests  are 
scarce.  Just  notice  nests.  Make  a.  nest  cessus  on  your  grounds 
every  year.    It  is  educational  and  also  sport. 

Birds  want  safe  places  to  neat.  Ton  Berlepsch  says  that  hirds  look 
long  and  earnestly  for  safe  nesting  places.  They  also  must  have 
a  near  food  supply. 

With  ua.  the  summer  of  1910  was  disappointing.  The  'nole-ncst- 
ing  birds  did  not  seem  to  approve  our  nesting  twses,  and  the  open- 
nesting  birds  did  not  stay  to  build  nests. 
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Last  sunmier,  as  soon  as  the  first  robitu  appeared,  the  family 
eat  was  kept  in  the  Bhed,  other  eats  were  watched  and  warned.  The 
few  other  enemies  to  nests  were  watched  and  appropriately  treated. 
Crumbs  were  scattered  on  rocks  and  bare  places. 

Where  the  year  before  only  one  robin's  nest  conid  be  found,  21 
robins'  nests  were  counted.  Forty  other  birds'  nests  were  found  in 
the  same  area,  where  very  few  were  the  year  before. 

Robins  watch  and  defend  their  nests  vigorously  from  enemies, 
so  the  little  birds  like  lo  build  near  robins.  For  instanee,  a  robin 
angrily  drove  off  a  jay,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  in  eight  of  the 
robin's  nest.  The  jays  left  that  vicinity  from  that  day.  So  many 
little  nests  were  saved  by  one  robin.  Probably  we  are  greatly  in 
need  of  robins'  help  for  defense  of  this  kind. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  birds  and  their  young  on  a  few 
acres  nearest  the  bouse  make  the  country  interesting. 

Elm-leaf  beetles  are  not  troubling  our  trees,  and  we  have  no 
brown-tail  moths  this  spring.  Perhaps  that,  however,  is  because  we 
hang  out  auet  for  woodpeckers  in  winter  and  attract  them.  That  is 
another  story. 

It  was  my  intention,  aa  noted  in  my  annual  report  for 
1910,  to  attempt  to  colonize  a  large  number  of  birda  in  some 
tract  infested  by  the  gypsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth  and 
to  report  the  result ;  but  the  Commissioners  on  Fisheries  and 
Game  asked  the  Legislature  of  1911  to  authorize  them  to 
undertake  a  similar  work,  and  their  petition  was  granted. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  soemed  best  not  to  duplicate  that 
work  in  this  department,  hut  rather  to  encourage  individuals 
to  colonize  birds  on  their  own  estates.  Many  people  in  most 
of  the  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  are  now  experimenting 
in  this  way.  Hon.  John  E.  Thayer  of  Lancaster,  Ifass.,  has 
put  up  many  nesting  boxes,  destroyed  the  enemies  of  the 
birds,  and  driven  out  the  English  sparrows,  with  splendid 
result*.  He  says  that  he  never  has  had  so  many  birds  as  now 
remain  to  nest,  although  he  sprays  his  trees.  Ifr.  Wm.  H. 
Browning  has  put  up  about  200  nesting  boxes  of  the  Von 
Berlepsch  pattern  at  his  place  at  Rye,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
most  of  which  have  been  occupied  by  birds.  Mr,  Horatio 
Hathaway  and  some  of  his  neighbors  in  Dedham,  Dr.  John  C. 
Phillips  of  Wenham,  and  Mr.  William  P.  Wharton  of  Groton 
are  experimenting  with  the  Von  Betlepsch  nesting  boxes,  and 
Mr.  Wharton  has  planted  shelter  thickets  after  the  Von 
Berlepsch  plan.  ,,„....,GoOglc 
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Recent  attempts  to  provide  acceptable  domiciles  for  the 
grcat-crestfid  flycatcher  have  proved  successful.  Mr.  William 
Brewster  at  Concord  fastened  in  an  apple  tree  a  section  of  a 
hollow  limb  prepared  especially  for  the  bird,  and  it  was 
utilized.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Elliot  states  that  at  her  home  at  Need- 
ham,  Mass.,  a  pair  of  these  flycatchers  occupied,  in  1909,  a 
bird  house  on  a  telephone  pole;  in  1910  a  Duryea  starch  box 
situated  rather  high  up  iu  an  apple  tree;  and  in  1911  a 
similar  starch  box  on  a  pole  fastened  to  a  rose  trellis,  and 
only  about  8  feet  from  the  ground.  The  first  and  last  nesting 
boxes  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  which  are 
taken  from  Mrs.  Elliot's  photographs.  Tbe  situation  and 
shape  of  the  nesting  box  seem  to  be  immaterial  to  this  fly- 
catcher, hut  in  all  cases  the  entrance  was  large,  —  more  than 
2  inches  in  width.  These  are  tbe  flrst  instances  known  to  mo 
in  which  this  species  has  occupied  nesting  boxes  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

BiBDB  INTEREST  THE   PeOPLE. 

The  interest  that  people  of  all  classes  evince  in  bird  life  is 
not  generally  appreciated.  In  the  winter  of  1910-11  a 
barred  owl  spent  several  weeks  about  City  Hall  Park,  Boston. 
During  these  weeks  the  sidewalks  and  the  park  were  crowded 
day  after  day  with  people  watching  tbe  bird,  although  it 
slept  through  most  of  the  daylight  hours  in  one  of  the  large 
trees.  In  November  and  December,  1909,  flocks  of  robins 
appeared  in  all  the  New  England  States.  They  were  noted 
first  in  Maine,  and  were  seen  soon  afterward  in  southern 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connec- 
ticut. All  through  January  the  robins  were  present  in 
numbers.  The  newspapers  recorded  the  flight,  and  many 
letters  regarding  it  were  received  from  many  parts  of  eastern 
MassachuscUs,  from  Worcester  to  the  coast,  and  from  north- 
ern Essex  County  to  tbe  end  of  Cape  Cod ;  large  flocks  were 
reported  from  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  They  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  beyond  Worcester,  and  everywhere 
this  unusual  flight  of  robins  at  this  season  was  a  topic  of 
conversation  among  the  people.  The  mild  weather  of  the 
early  winter,  the  lack  of  snow  in  some  of  the  northern  regions, 
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aod  a  large  crop  of  winter  berries  made  conditioQe  favorable 
for  the  robins  in  New  England  and  farther  north.  The 
comparatively  mild  weather  of  the  fall  and  early  winter  en- 
couraged some  bluebirds  to  remain.  A  few  usually  winter 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  reports  from  eastern  . 
Massachusetts  seem  to  indicate  that  some  wintered  here  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1010-11.  There  were  still  a  few  bluebirds 
in  the  New  England  States  up  to  Jan.  1,  1912,  as  they  were 
ob3er\-ed  in  the  several  localities  in  extern  Massachusetts 
during  the  latter  part  of  December. 

A  Flight  of  Egrets  in  Masaachuaetts. 

One  feature  of  the  siunmer  of  1911  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  very  many  people  was  a  £ight  of  egrets 
{Herodiae  egretta)  which  remained  here  for  parts  at  least 
of  two  months.  The  American  egret  is  the  larger  of  the 
white  herons,  the  plumes  of  which  have  been  sought  by  mil- 
liners for  many  years.  In  North  America  the  birds  have 
been  almost  exterminated  by  the  plume  hunters,  and  they  are 
disappearing  in  South  America  for  the  same  reason.  Similar 
species  are  fast  becoming  extinct  in  India,  China  and  other 
countries  from  the  same  cause. 

White  herons  were  reported  in  July  from  Plymouth  and 
Barnstable  counties,  and  correspondents  from  nearly  all  the 
eastern  counties  noted  their  appearance  later.  It  has  been 
many  years  since  more  than  a  single  bird  has  been  seen  and 
recorded  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts.  Thej  were 
first  noted  after  the  middle  of  July  in  Plymouth  County  and 
later  in  Barnstable,  Middlesex  and  Essex  counties.  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Farrar  saw  one  in  Lincoln  through  the  latter  part 
of  July,  and  until  the  18th  of  August.  All  the  other  cases 
were  reported  from  localities  near  the  coast.  Eastham, 
Halifax,  Plymouth,  Wareham,  Scituate,  Marshfield,  Ipswich 
and  Bowley  were  some  of  the  towns  in  which  the  species  was 
reported.  Mr.  A.  B.  Fowler  saw  one  first  at  Ipswich  July  30. 
August  8  another  appeared,  which  disappeared  on  the  12th 
and  came  back  on  the  14th.  July  29  Mr.  Robert  O.  Morris 
saw  one  between  Ipswich  and  Newburyport.    Four  were  shot 
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during  the  summer.  Three  of  the  shooters  were  arrested  and 
fined,  and  in  one  of  these  cases  the  judge  said  he  regretted 
that  he  could  not  send  the  lawbreaker  to  jail  for  six  months. 
One  of  the  shooters  had  a  permit  for  collecting  birds  for 
.  scientific  purposes. 

As  many  as  6  egrets  were  seen  in  one  locality  (Eastham), 
and  as  the  birds  remained  for  a  considerable  time  wherever 
they  were  not  disturbed,  going  only  a  short  distance  from 
their  feeding  places  to  their  roosting  places,  and  as  indi- 
viduals were  seen  at  the  same  hour  in  different  towns  and 
counties,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  more  than  a  dozen 
birds,  and  perhaps  20,  in  eastern  Massachusetts  in  1911. 
Egrets  formerly  were  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
southern  States  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States 
ae  far  north  as  New  York  and  Now  England.  They  have 
become  very  rare  within  the  last  fifty  years,  on  account  of 
the  great  demand  for  their  plumes.  The  occurrence  of  these 
birds  in  ^Massachusetts  must  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  in 
protecting  from  the  depredations  of  the  plume  hunters  a  few 
small  heronries  in  the  south  Atlantic  States.  Herons  wander 
about  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  breeding  season  before 
beginning  their  southward  migration,  and  as  they  sometimes 
go  long  distances  to  the  northward  it  seems  probable  that 
these  birds  which  passed  part  of  the  summer  in  ^Kfassacbu- 
setts  were  wanderers  from  southern  heronries. 

Birds  feeding  on  Gypsy  Moths  and  Brown-tail  Moths. 
During  the  winter  of  1910-11  there  was  a  small  flight  of 
evening  grosbeaks,  rare  and  beautiful  birds,  which  appar- 
ently have  only  recently  begim  to  come  to  Massachusetts. 
They  were  reported  from  various  towns,  particularly  in 
Worcester  County,  and  also  from  other  New  England  States. 
They  have  been  observed  feeding  on  rose  seeds  by  Carl  H. 
Manning  of  Southborongh;  and  Mrs.  Ella  E.  Horr  of  Worces- 
ter writes  that  Mr.  C.  K.  Reed  watched  a  small  flock  feeding 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Henry  Brannon  of  Worcester.  People 
who  observed  these  birds  in  Worcester  state  that  they  were 
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feeding  on  brown-tail  motbs  and  were  doing  very  effective 
work  destroying  the  nests  of  these  mothe  on  tree  after  tree. 

Reports  from  New  Hampshire  indicate  that  large  flocks  of 
grackles  fed  on  brown-tail  caterpillars  during  the  fall  of 
191 1,    At  that  time  the  young  caterpillars  were  in  their  webs. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Tuttle  makes  the  following  statement  re- 
garding the  destruction  of  gypsy  moth  eggs  by  birds  at  his 
place  in  Billerica,  Mass. :  — 

Last  fall  (1911)  the  boj  was  trapping  skunks.  We  took  the  car- 
casses, hung  them  up  on  the  trees  around  the  camp,  and  added  some 
suet  and  mutton  fat  from  time  to  time.  The  downy  woodpeckers 
and  chickadees  were  there  all  winter  long.  Nest  after  nest  of  the 
gjrpsjr  moth  eggs  was  absolutely  cleaned  out.  Some  nests  were  only 
partly  destroyed.  The  birds  destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  ^gs  that 
were  ou  the  estate.    The  downy  woodpeckers  have  done  most  of  it. 

Thus  far  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  destruction  of  the 
e^;B  of  this  moth  by  birds  has  become  general,  but  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  the  taste  for  them  is  increasing. 

The  Esolish  Sfabrow. 
The  so-called  English  sparrow  which  has  been  regarded 
as  a  pest,  and  which  certainly  is  more  injurious  and  less 
beneficial  than  most  native  American  birds,  already  has  many 
friends  in  this  country.  It  must  necessarily  have  some  bene- 
ficial habits,  for  practically  all  land  birds  destroy  pests  of 
some  kind.  Mr.  W.  G,  L.  George  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  writes 
that  the  sparrow  eats  more  brown-tail  moths  than  any  other 
bird  that  he  knows  of.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  bird 
eats  both  the  imagoes  and  larvte  of  this  insect.  Mr.  George 
states  that  four  years  ago  a  large  elm  tree  near  his  house 
was  infested  with  "  cankerworms."  Two  pairs  of  sparrows 
were  rearing  their  young  near  by  at  the  time,  and  Mr,  George 
says  that  these  two  families  of  birds  cleaned  out  the  peels 
completely.  He  watched  the  operation  from  beginning  to 
end.  Few  people  may  now  remember  that  this  sparrow  was 
introduced  for  the  special  purpose  of  ridding  the  elms  in 
parks  of  the  geometrid  caterpillars,  —  a  service  which  they 
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uiidoubtedly  perform.  Native  birds,  however,  might  have 
done  as  well  or  better  had  the  sparrow  been  left  in  its  native 
home,  and  had  they  been  encouraged  to  nest  in  the  parks,  for 
practically  all  native  birds  eat  these  insects. 

Many  people  have  complained  during  the  year  that  the 
sparrow  has  driven  native  birds  from  nesting  boxes,  and  two 
cases  have  been  reported  where  the  sparrow  has  dragged  the 
yoimg  of  other  birds  out  of  nests  and  killed  them.  A  great 
manufacturing  firm  writes:  — 


The  Bparrows  have  become  so  numeroas  abont  onr  buildings  as  to 
be  almost  unbearable  so  far  as  noise  is  concerned.  Also  Ibey  are 
extremely  dirty  and  we  are  very  desirous  of  keeping  tbem  away.  It 
has  occurred  to  ua  that  poisoned  food  of  some  sort  could  be  used 
with  safety.  May  we  not  hear  a  word  from  yont  If  poison  is 
proper,  how  shall  we  proceed! 

Many  inquiries  similar  to  this  have  been  received.  Most 
of  these  inquirers  have  been  referred  to  Farmer's  Bulletin 
389,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  entitled  "  The  English  Sparrow  as  a 
Pest,"  and  Farmer's  Bulletin  493,  issued  by  the  same  bureau, 
on  "  How  to  destroy  English  Sparrows." 

The  old-time  question  as  to  whether  the  English  sparrow 
is  a  pest  or  not  continually  comes  up.  The  sparrow  rears 
many  young,  and  as  the  young  are  fed  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  insects  they  consume  quantities  of  insects  in  a 
summer.  Should  the  sparrows  in  our  city  parks  bo  destroyed, 
probably  we  should  have  serious  trouble  with  leaf-eating 
insects,  before  native  birds  could  be  attracted  to  these  parks 
in  any  numbers.  Few  native  birds  will  come  into  the  parka 
and  nest  there  while  the  sparrow  remains.  The  greatest 
injury  done  by  the  sparrow,  therefore,  results  from  the  dis- 
placement of  native  birds  and  a  consequent  increase  of  in- 
sects which  the  sparrow  does  not  eat.  The  leopard  moth, 
for  example,  which  was  introdiiced  into  this  country  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  has  become  very  destructive 
in  cities.  The  control  of  this  insect  is  very  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive, as  it  is  a  borer  and  cannot  be  reached  by  sprays  of 
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any  kind,  as  it  remaiiiB  most  of  the  time  within  the  wood. 
Apparently  the  sparrows  do  not  disturb  it,  and  where  they 
are  iiiuneroiis  and  native  birds  are,  therefore,  scarce,  this 
moth  is  very  injurious,  particularly  in  and  around  Boston, 
New  York  and  other  large  cities.  When  the  moth  spreads 
out  into  the  country,  where  woodpeckers  and  other  nfttive 
birds  are  numerous,  it  has,  thus  far,  made  no  headway. 
Woodpeckers  dig  into  the  burrows  where  the  larvie  hide,  and 


^ 


^ 


10. 1.— PB»peMIv«>iid*actiouldniring>  of  ui 
inproTiaad  dhIIkk  for  (lu  interior  of  buiLc^ 
idV.    (AfUrBiolocinl  Surrey.) 


other  birds  catch  the  larva  when  it  leaves  the  branch  or  tree 
and  crawls  about  on  the  bark.  Had  we  kept  out  the  sparrow 
and  instead  encouraged  and  attracted  native  birds  into  our 
cities  the  leopard  moth  might  have  been  checked  with  little 


The  sparrow,  however,  has  many  friends  who  seem  to 
believe  that  it  does  no  harm  whatever.  To  those  who  see  only 
one  side  of  the  case,  I  would  recommend  the  various  publica- 
tions on  the  sparrow,  several  volumes  of  which  have  been 
published.  Chief  among  these  is  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Economic  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy  of  the  United 
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States  Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled  the  "  English 
Sparrow  iu  North  America,"  a  work  of  more  than  500  pages. 
In  this  bulletin,  which  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  "  the  most 
important  treatise  ever  published  upon  the  economic  rela- 
tions of  any  bird,"  evidence  regarding  the  habits  and  the 
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.    (After  Bblosiail  BarreyJ 


destructivencss  of  the  sparrow  was  brought  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  Europe  and  Australia. 
The  evidence  against  the  sparrow  from  all  these  countries  is 
overwhelming.  Baron  von  Berlepsch,  who  has  established 
the  most  successful  European  experiment  station  for  the  pro- 
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tection  of  birds,  conserves  practically  all  small  land  birds; 
but  finds  it  necessary  to  destroy  this  sparrow  in  order  to 
give  the  other  birds  a  chance,  Jfo  American  State  protects 
the  sparrow,  but  it  is  protected  everywhere  by  its  friends, 
and  it  flourishes  particularly  in  cities  and  villages  where 
shooting  is  not  permitted. 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  destroy  Bparrowa 
about  their  own  homes  some  of  the  latest  devices  for  entrap- 
ping these  birds  are  given  below  as  published  in  the  bulletins 
of  the  Biological  Survey.  Where  sparrows  occiipy  a  nesting 
box  put  up  for  other  birds,  the  box.  may  be  so  arranged  that 
the  sparrows  may  be  kept  out,  trapped  or  driven  out.  A  box 
having  an  entrance  not  over  an  inch  in  diameter  will  admit 
house  wrens  and  keep  out  sparrows ;  but  if  the  entrance  is 
large  enough  for  any  bird  larger  than  the  bouse  wren,  the 
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sparrow  can  get  in.  Ae  sparrows  begin  nesting  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  most  other  birds  they  may  be  driven  from  a 
nesting  box  early  in  the  year  by  removing  the  nesting 
material  from  the  box  several  times  a  week.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  box  must  be  easily  accessible  and  must  have  an  open- 
ing by  means  of  which  the  nest  may  be  taken  out  with  little 
trouble.  Fig.  1  shows  how  such  a  box  may  be  attached 
to  the  inner  wall  of  a  barn  or  other  building,  where  it  may 
be  quickly  opened  from  within  the  building  and  the  nesting 
material  removed ;  or  a  box,  having  a  projecting  cover  which 
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will  shut  out  rain,  may  be  put  up  on  a  pole  or  tree.    Swch  a 
box  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

There  are  many  contrivances  for  catching  sparrows  on  the 
nest,  some  of  which  are  given  in  the  huUetins  of  the  Biologi- 
cal Survey  hereinbefore  cit«<i-  There  are  successful  devices 
for  trapping  sparrows,  also,  which  are  illustrated  in  Farmer's 
Bulletin  3S3.  The  simplest  of  these  is  the  wire  funnel  trap 
perfected  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fieher  of  the  Biological  Survey. 
Fig.  S  shows  the  trap  and  Figs.  5  and  6  give  details  of  con- 


struction.  This  trap  is  easy  to  make  and  the  coat  of  the 
material  is  small.  It  has  been  tested  on  the  agricultural 
grounds  at  Washington  and  also  in  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Gardens  at  St.  Louis,  and  has  caught  hundreds  of  sparrows 
in  a  few  weeks. 

The  following  directions  for  making  this  trap  are  quoted 
from  Farmer's  Bulletin  493 :  — 


The  essential  parts  of  this  trap  are:  (1)  a  half  funnel  leading 
into  (2)  an  antechamber,  whieh  ends  in  (3)  a  complete  funnel  lead- 
ing into  (4)  a  final  chamber.    It  is  made  of  woven  wire  poultry 
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netting  of  %-incfa  mesh,  and  is  re-enforced  arouod  the  open  end 
and  along  the  sides  at  the  bottom  by  No.  8  or  No.  10  wire,  which 
is  used  alao  around  the  aperture  for  the  door  and  around  the  door 
itself.  The  an^ee  between  the  first  funnel  and  the  walls  of  the 
antechamber  are  floored  with  netting,  and  the  final  chamber  is 
floored  with  the  same  material.  The  accompanyiag  drawings  will 
enable  anybody  handy  with  tools  to  construct  one  of  these  traps  in 
a  few  hours.  These  plans  are  for  a  trap  3  feet  long,  a  foot  and 
a  half  wide,  and  a  foot  high.  At  ordinary  retail  prices  the  cost  of 
material  will  be  about  70  eenta.     Paper  patterns  for  the  two  fun- 
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nels  can  be  made  by  first  drawing  the  concentric  circles,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  5  and  6,  and  then  laying  off  the  straight  Unea,  beginning 
with  the  longest.  The  wavy  outlines  indicate  that  the  pattern  is  to 
be  cut  half  an  inch  outside  of  the  straight  lines  to  allow  extra  wire 
for  fastening  the  cones  to  the  top  and  sides  of  the  trap.  Fig.  7 
shows  how  all  the  parts  of  a  trap  having  the  above  dimensions  may 
be  cut  from  a  piece  of  netting  4  feet  wide  and  6  feet  long.  The  full 
lines  in  this  figure  indicate  where  the  netting  is  to  be  cut  and  the 
broken  lines  where  it  is  to  be  bent.  The  numbers  at  the  angles  in 
Figs.  5,  6  and  7  correspond  with  those  in  Fig.  4,  which  shows  in 
outline  the  relation  of  the  different  parts  as  they  appear  when 
assembled.  A  trap  of  the  above  dimensions  is  as  small  as  can  be 
used  satisfactorily.     Where  sparrows  ere  very  numerous  a  lai^vr 
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size  is  recommended.  Fig.  8  shows  bow  a  trap  4  feet  Itmg,  2  feet 
wide,  And  13  inchee  high  may  be  made  tiom  a  piece  of  netting  4  by 
10  feet.  This  is  a  very  good  size  for  parks  and  large  private 
groands. 


In  setting  a  fnnnel  trap  a  place  should  be  selected  where  spar- 
rows are  accustomed  to  assemble.  Often  there  are  several  such  places 
in  a  neighborhood,  in  which  ease  it  is  advisable  to  move  the  trap  daily 
from  one  of  them  to  another,  beeauee  the  birds  appear  to  associate 


tbe  locality  rather  than  the  trap  with  the  distress  of  their  impris- 
oned comrades.  Canary  seed,  hemp  seed,  wheat,  oats,  and  bread 
enimbs  are  excellent  baits.  The  bait  should  be  scattered  in  the  ante- 
chamber and  first  funnel  and  also,  sparingly,  outside  about  the 
entrance.     A  live  sparrow  kept  in  the  trap  as  a  decoy  will  facilitate 
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a  catch.  In  case  native  birds  enter  a  trap  they  may  be  released 
without  harm.  Trapping  may  begin  at  any  time  after  young  spar- 
rows are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  which  is  usually  by  July  1. 
Each  day's  catch  should  be  removed  from  the  trap  at  nightfall,  and 
if  a.  decoy  is  used  it  should  be  comfortably  housed  and  otherwise 
cared  for  when  off  duty. 

In  removing  sparrows  from  either  a  funnel  or  a  sieve  trap  the 
receiving  box  shown  in  Fig,  9  will  be  found  useful.  It  should  be 
about  6  inches  square  and  18  inches  long,  inside  measurement.  The 
door,  hinged  at  the  bottom  and  turning  inward,  is  controlled  by  the 
part  of  its  wire  frame  extending  through  the  side  of  the  box  to  form 
a  handle.  The  box  as  it  appears  in  the  figure  is  ready  to  be  placed 
before  the  open  door  of  a  trap  from  which  birds  are  to  be  driven. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Wilier,  director  of  the  Worthington 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Bird  Life,  has  perfected  an  excellent 
trap  for  sparrows  which  has  been  very  successful,  but  as  its 
construction  is  more  complicated  and  its  manufacture  more 
expensive  than  that  of  the  funnel  trap,  those  who  desire  to 
try  it  are  referred  to  Farmer's  Bulletin  493,  in  which  it  is 
illustrated  and  described. 

Tub  Cedar  Waxwinq  and  the  Elm-leaf  Beetle. 
One  of  the  most  beneficial  of  all  orchard  birds  is  the  cedar 
waxwing,  sometimes  called  the  cherry  bird.  In  the  summer 
of  1911  I  visited  an  apple  orchard  where  the  leaves  were 
already  somewhat  riddled  by  cankerworms  and  swarms  of 
these  insects  were  seen  everywhere  on  the  trees.  A  large 
flock  of  cedar  waxwings  remained  about  this  orchard  for 
many  days,  and  eventually  destroyed  nearly  all  the  canker- 
worms  so  that  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  were  saved.  Among 
our  native  birds  the  cedar  waxwing  is  probably  the  greatest 
foe  of  the  e]m-leaf  beetle  {Oalerucella  luleola).  An  item  in 
one  of  the  papers  of  western  Massachusetts,  published  in  the 
summer  of  1911,  stated  that  flocks  of  rare  birds  were  feeding 
on  elm-leaf  beetles.  Mr.  J.  M.  Van  Huyck  of  Lee  informs 
me  that  the  birds  were  cedar  waxwings  which  are  very  likely 
to  appear  in  numbers  where  destructive  insects  are  at  work 
on  the  trees,  and  which  in  some  cases  have  absolutely  cleared 
the  trees  of  this  pest.    There  is  a  great  prejudice  against  this 
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bird  because  it  eats  many  cherriea,  and  maoy  have  been  killed 
because  of  this  babit,  but  probably  the  waxwing  is  much  more 
beneficial  than  injurious. 

BiKoa,  Insects  and  Fkuit, 
Mr.  J.  Warren  Jacobs  of  Waynesbui^,  Pa.,  sends  me  a 
photograph  showing  some  samples  of  apples  raised  on  bis 
estate.  lie  does  not  spray  his  trees,  but  puts  up  bird  houses 
and  attracts  martins  and  other  birds,  with  the  result  that  he 
has  a  large  number  of  martins  in  several  large  bird  houses, 
and  many  other  birds  breeding  about  the  place,  and  the  birds 
protect  his  fruit  from  insect  attacks- 
Martins  are  great  eaters  of  flying  insects,  and  they  destroy 
many  pernicious  peats,  Mr.  Jacobs  tells  in  his  "  American 
Bird  House  Journal  "  of  the  remains  of  small  beetles  which 
were  found  in  the  nest  rooms  in  his  martin  boxes  after  tbe 
young  birds  had  taken  flight.  In  1911  he  foimd  similar 
beetles  in  the  bark  of  a  young  apple  tree.  He  sent  some  to 
Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  State  zoologist  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
replied  that  the  insects  were  fruit  tree  bark  beetles.  These 
are  deadly  tree  pests  for  which  there  is  no  good  remedy. 
Mr.  Jacobs  says  that  in  the  midst  of  a  triangle  formed  by  the 
location  of  three  martin  houses  on  his  place  is  a  fine  summer 
rambo  apple  tree  planted  in  1887.  For  twelve  years  this 
tree  has  borne  heavily;  the  apples  are  large  and  delicious. 
The  best  apples  were  produced  in  1909  when  many  single 
apples  weighed  13  or  14  ounces.  In  1911  many  of  the  apples 
weighed  9  to  10  ounces  each.  One-half  bushel  of  select  speci- 
mens, numbering  41,  weighed  21  pounds,  averaging  half  a 
pound  each.  More  than  one-half  of  the  apples  taken  from 
this  tree  were  of  this  size  and  quality.  Only  a  few  yards 
from  two  of  the  martin  houses  were  two  "  fall  pippin  trees." 
One  is  not  a  heavy  bloomer,  but  in  August,  1911,  it  had  a 
good  showing  of  fine  large  fniit  untouched  by  insects.  On 
August  28  tbe  other  tree  was  bending  full  of  fine  apples. 
Not  far  away  were  three  plum  trees;  one  of  these,  a  peach 
plum,  had  borne  so  much  fruit  that  all  its  branches  drooped 
like  a  weeping  willow.    The  other  two  trees  were  thickly  set 
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orcupled  li;  bluebirds  und  awHllowa.  (I'holofirBph  luken  \iy  Jimea  <i. 
Parker.  See  )>Hire  IW.)  Rkbt- Sucrcserul  bluebird  bui.  <rhulogra|>b  by 
R.  L.  Sbetvell.  Sve  page  I<<H.) 
Zower  Piifiirc.  —  ApplCBgrowQBt  Wayneaburt;.  Pa,,  under  tlic  miardlanalilp  or 
a  lai^ecolony  of  purple  marline.  The  torty-oncappleeberc  ahown  weighed 
Iwenly.one  pounds  and  lllleda  hair-bushel  measurv  lieaplnR  full.  They  nre 
of  tbe  Weslern  Deauly  or  Summer  Bamljo  viirlrty,  and  ihe  tree  was  never 
■  apiayed.    {Pholograph  by  J.  Wiirren  .lacoliB.    See  pajte  JM.) 
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with  fruit,  nearly  ready  for  gathering  on  August  28.  There 
are  many  grapevines  of  different  kinds  bordering  the  garden 
walks.  About  these  vines  and  trees  200  martins  get  much  of 
their  food,  and  many  other  birds  are  attracted  by  the  insects 
about  the  place  and  by  the  bird  houses  that  Mr.  Jacobs  puts 
up. 

The  winds  from  Winona  Lake,  at  Winona,  Ind.,  formerly 
carried  many  mosquitoes  into  the  community  near  by. 
There  were  times  when  the  pests  were  very  annoying  to 
crowds  that  gathered  in  the  auditorium  of  the  assembly  to 
listen  to  Lyceum  entertainments.  Mr.  Isaac  W.  Brown  of 
Rochester,  an  ornithologist,  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
assembly  build  homes  for  the  purple  martius,  arguing  that 
a  large  colony  of  these  birds  would  soon  reduce  the  mosquito 
peat.  Mr.  Albert  E.  Andrews  states  in  "  Onr  Dumb  Ani- 
mals "  that  hundreds  of  these  birds  are  now  at  Winona  Lake 
every  summer,  and  that  the  mosquitoes  have  disappeared. 

BlKD  ReSEBVATlOMS  0&  Sanctuabies. 

A  recent  development  in  bird  protection  is  the  tendency 
to  establish  bird  refuges,  reservations,  or  sanctuaries,  as  they 
are  called,  where  all  useful  birds  may  be  protected. 

The  good  results  of  the  work  done  by  Baron  Von 
Berlepsch  at  his  estate  at  Seebach,  Thuriiigia,  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  European  governments,  and  in  many  cases 
his  methods  have  been  imitated.  Mr.  Henry  Oldys  states  in 
"  Current  Items  of  Interest,"  No,  12,  published  by  the 
Audubon  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  in  the 
government  forests  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  9,300 
nesting  boxes  have  been  placed  for  the  birds,  which  are  re- 
ported to  utilize  them  each  year.  Old  trees  in  the  crown 
forests  are  left  standing  by  governmental  direction,  in  order 
that  natural  nesting  places  in  hollow  trunks  and  limbs  may 
be  retained.  The  federal  States  of  Germany  are  providing 
in  parks,  woodlands  and  public  reservations  comforts  and 
conveniences  for  the  feathered  tenants  of  the  trees,  pnming 
and  cultivating  trees  and  bushes  to  furnish  attractive  nesting 
places,  and  fashioning  winter  feeding  houses. 
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Everywhere  foresters  are  coining  to  recogDize  the  value  of 
birds.  Nearly  all  species  that  inhabit  the  woods  are  be- 
lieved to  be  beneficial  to  the  trees.  The  city  of  Hamburg 
has  a  keeper  of  birds  appointed  by  the  State,  and  his  services 
are  at  the  diBposal  of  private  individuals  who  request  hia 
assistance. 

Even  in  Great  Britain,  where  bird  protection  has  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  birds  are  far  more  numerous 
than  in  America,  the  necessity  of  the  bird  sanctuary  ia  recog- 
nized. In  the  Brent  valley  sanctuary  birds  are  increasing 
each  year,  and  ]Ur.  Oldys  tells  us  that  the  National  Trust 
is  endeavoring  to  raise  £7,700  for  the  purchase  of  part  of 
Coliey  Hill,  on  the  Surrey  Downs,  to  be  used  for  a  sanctu- 
ary for  birds,  flowers  and  insects.  The  necessity  for  such 
protection  has  been  recognized  in  the  British  provinces.  In 
New  Zealand,  where  many  rare  birds  are  in  danger  of  ex- 
tinction, many  bird  sanctuaries  have  been  established. 
Australia  has  an  ornithologist's  union  and  a  Gould  Society 
for  the  protection  of  birds  similar  to  the  Audubon  Society  in 
America. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  bird  refuges  maintained 
by  the  United  States  government  there  are  now  many  estab- 
lished by  individual  States,  and  private  enterprise  is  aiding 
the  movement.  Jlr.  A.  Mcllhenny  has  started  a  heron  pre- 
scr\'e  in  Louisiana,  and  has  developed  a  heronry  there,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  now  number  many  thousands,  including 
snowy  herons  and  American  egrets.  This  experiment  will 
be  extended  by  the  action  of  Messrs.  Ward  and  Mcllhenny 
in  deeding  to  the  State  Game  and  Oyster  Commission  13,000 
acres  of  land  to  be  perpetually  maintained  as  a  bird  refuge. 
They  have  also  established  a  refuge  of  6,000  acres  within  6 
miles  of  the  State  reservation.  Mr.  Henry  Ford  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  secured  a  large  sanctuary  for  birds  in  Michigan 
where  he  has  put  up  1,500  shelter  boxes  for  the  birds,  and 
a  machine  is  now  being  made  to  manufacture  nesting  boxes 
similar  to  those  used  by  Baron  Von  Berlepsch  in  Thuringia. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  attract  the  birds,  and  many  birds 
have  taken   advantage  of  the  safety  offered  them  on  this 
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reservation.     Song  birds,  game  birds,  squirrels  and  deer  are 
protected  there. 

Mr.  Ernest  Harold  Bayncs,  a  well-knowo  eiitbusiast  in 
bird  protection,  baa  begun  a  work  in  Meriden,  iH.  H.,  which 
has  practically  turned  the  whole  village  into  a  bird  reserva- 
tion. A  permanent  bird  sanctuary  has  been  established 
through  the  agency  of  the  Meriden  Bird  Ciub,  and  many 
plants  that  furnish  food  for  birds  have  been  set  out.  The 
students  of  the  Meriden  Academy  have  been  enrolled  and 
they  have  joined  with  the  people  of  the  village  in  putting  up 
bird  bouses,  erecting  food  houses  for  the  birds,  feeding  the 
birds  and  protecting  them  from  their  enemies,  and  have 
greatly  increased  the  bird  population  in  the  village  and  the 
surrounding  territory.  Mr.  Baynes  has  formed  branch  bird 
clubs  not  only  in  New  Hampshire  but  also  in  other  States 
in  New  England,  where  similar  work  is  now  being  done. 

A  splendid  example  of  co-operation  for  the  protection  of 
birds  may  be  seen  in  Belmont,  Mass.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  large  numbers  of  foreigners  who  were  then  at  work  in 
Belmont  or  the  neighboring  towns  were  very  destructive  to 
bird  life,  and  at  that  time  the  members  of  the  Field  and 
Forest  Club  organized  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  these  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Samuel  D.  Robbins,  secretary  of  the  club,  and  also 
local  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  has 
kindly  written  a  report  which  follows:  — 

Report  of  the  Cohhittek  on  Bird  Pbotection  op  the  Forest  and 
FiEU)  Club  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  June,  1907,  to  1912. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Forest  and  Field  Club  of  Belmont  on  June 
6,  lfl07,  a  committee  on  bird  protection  was  appointed  to  stop  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  both  song  and  game  birds  that  was  then 
going  on  in  Belmont,  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  those  nature  Im'ers 
who  roamed  through  the  Belmont  woods. 

The  committee  immediately  obtained  the  written  permission  of  the 
owners  of  two  square  miles  of  land  to  post  their  grounds  with  signs 
forbidding  both  shooting  and  trapping.  Five  hundred  cloth  signs 
were  printed  at  once  in  both  English  and  Italian.  These  read:  "No 
shooting  or  trapping  allowed  within  these  grounds.  The  penalty  for 
each  violation  of  this  order  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20.  Defac- 
ing these  notices  is  prohibited  by  law,  penalty  not  more  than  $25, 
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Five  dollars  reward  will  be  paid  for  informatioD  to  the  chief  warden 
of  the  Forest  and  Field  Club  of  Belmont,  wbieh  will  lead  to  the  arrest 
of  any  person  violating  these  orders."  In  addition  to  these  cloth 
signs,  2,000  paper  signs  containing  the  words  "No  shooting"  ia 
hold  type  were  prioted,  and  about  250  wooden  signs  reading,  "No 
shooting,"  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  were 
painted.  More  than  half  of  these  signs  have  been  posted  in  con- 
spicuous places. 

Thirteen  pnhlic-spirited  citizens  volunteered  to  serve  as  game  war- 
dens without  pay,  and  most  of  these  were  appointed  special  police 
officers  of  Belmont  without  pay  by  the  selectmen.  These  wardens 
have  held  up  more  than  100  different  gunners,  and  convicted  7  of 
these  at  court,  2  for  trespass,  2  for  hunting  without  a  license,  and  3 
for  hunting  on  Sunday.  The  wardens  have  seised  a  number  of  traps 
and  exposed  two  wholesale  snaring  devices,  securing  the  convietioD 
of  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  one  of  these. 

As  many  gunners  returned  after  being  ordered  off  by  the  war- 
dens, a  card  catnlogne  was  started  to  keep  track  of  such  trespassers. 
Every  warden  was  given  a.  number  of  printed  slips  and  instructed 
to  fill  one  out  in  the  presence  of  every  gunner  be  met  on  the  posted 
land  or  the  public  streets  crossing  it.  On  these  slips  the  warden 
writes  the  trespasser's  name,  address,  age,  the  number  of  the  license 
if  he  carries  one,  the  date,  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  any  com- 
plaints he  has  to  make,  and  warns  the  gunner  he  will  take  the  card 
he  has  filled  out  fo  the  oflUce,  where  it  will  be  filed  in  a  card  cata- 
logue, and  tells  him  he  will  be  summoned  to  court  if  a  second  card 
with  his  name  on  it  enters  this  file,  whether  it  is  dated  five  minutes 
later  or  five  years  later.  Few  gunners  have  returned  since  these 
cards  were  issued.  The  wardens  are  also  supplied  with  whistles  and 
a  signal  code  by  which  they  <^an  help  one  another  round  up  a  gun- 
ner who  is  trying  to  make  his  escape.  If  a  warden  ia  assaulted,  a 
short  signal  brings  every  warden  on  the  force  to  his  assistance  imme- 
diately. 

Realizing  that  prevention  is  often  better  than  cure,  the  committee 
have  tried,  through  the  schools  and  public  library,  to  educate  the 
children  lo  love  the  birds.  The  committee  have  had  free  lectures  and 
bird  talks  for  the  sebool  children  in  addition  to  those  given  by  the 
club  itself.  They  secured  four  cases  of  stuffed  birds,  containing  82 
species,  and  purchased  colored  pictures  of  167  species  of  the  birds 
which  are  to  be  found  in  this  vicinity  for  the  children's  room  of  the 
Belmont  Public  Library.  On  each  of  these  pictures  is  written  the 
dates  the  bird  arrives  in  and  leaves  Belmont,  whether  it  is  a  per- 
manent resident,  winter  resident,  winter  visitant,  or  summer  visit- 
ant; whether  it  is  common  or  uncommon,  or  rare  in  this  vicinity, 
and  where  it  may  be  seen. 
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A  different  Bet  of  th«se  pictures  is  hang  np  the  first  and  third 
Monday  of  erery  month,  except  in  the  height  of  tnigration,  vben  the 
sets  are  chtuged  every  week.  The  following  groaps  are  hang  in  the 
winter  months:  the  permanent  residents,  birds  with  ns  the  year 
ronnd  hat  not  permanent  residents,  winter  residents,  winter  visile 
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ants,  water  fowl,  shore  hirds  and  accidental  visitors.  Daring  the 
spring  migration  every  set  contains  a  picture  of  every  migrant  and 
summer  resident  that  is  due  from  the  soath,  and  every  winter  bird 
that  is  due  to  leave  for  the  north  daring  the  week;  during  the  fait 
migration  every  set  contains  a  picture  of  every  migrant  and  winter 
bird  that  is  due  to  arrive  from  the  north,  and  every  Bummer_resident 
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that  is  expeeted  to  leave  for  the  south  during  the  week.  Sets  of 
various  families  of  birds  are  hung  during  the  Bummer  months  that 
the  children  may  learn  what  birds  belong  lo  the  finch  family  for 
example. 

In  addition  to  these  library  pictures  tbe  committee  bought  and 
gave  to  the  Belmoot  public  schools  426  similar  pictures  to  be  used 
as  follows:  every  grammar  school  grade,  from  tbe  third  to  the 
eighth,  inclusive,  was  given  a  set  of  21  or  22  pictures  of  common 
Belmont  birds.  These  begin  in  the  third  grade  with  tbe  moet  con- 
spicuous and  most  abundant  birds  and  gradually  become  less  notice- 
able and  less  common  in  the  higher  grades.  Beginning  tbe  8th  of 
September  a  picture  is  hung  fortnightly  in  every  grade  for  a  period 
of  two  weeks  until  the  20th  of  April,  when  the  pictures  are  changed 
every  week  until  (he  close  of  school  in  June.  Every  bird  honored  by 
an  Audubon  Society  educational  leaflet  has  that  leaflet  with  its  pic- 
ture. The  local  committee  of  the  Massachnsetts  Audnbon  Society 
co-operated  with  this  committee  and  gave  a  copy  of  Ralph  Hoff- 
man's "  Onide  to  the  Birds  of  New  England  and  Eastern  New 
York  "  to  every  floor  of  the  four  grammar  school  buildings.  With 
these  leaflets  and  books  the  teacher  is  expected  to  tell  her  class  about 
the  bird  while  its  picture  b  on  the  wall,  and  encourage  her  pupils 
to  find  it  in  the  field.  These  pictures  are  arranged  in  such  an  order 
that  the  child  not  only  learns  the  easiest  birds  first,  but  has  the  pic- 
ture before  him  at  a  time  when  the  bird  can  be  seen  within  a  mile 
of  the  scboolbouse. 

Extermination  of  Birds  fob  the  Market  Demand. 

The  game,  e^  and  feather  markets  arc  fast  wiping  out  of 
cxistonce  the  most  uaeful  and  beautiful  birds  of  the  world. 
Air.  C.  W.  Bccbe,  who  in  the  fall  of  1911  returned  from  a 
long  journey  in  Asiatic  countries,  infonna  us  that  many 
species  of  pheasants  nre  ncaring  extinction.  The  wild  game 
birds  of  all  countries  are  being  destroyed  to  supply  tbe  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  number  of  birds  killed  for  the 
millinery  trade  is  beyond  computation.  Mr.  James  Buck- 
land,  of  the  British  Museum,  states  that  the  British  vice- 
consul  at  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Venezuela,  says  that  the  quantity 
of  egret  feathers  exported  in  1898  reached  the  high  total  of 
2,839  kilos,  and,  considering  that  about  870  birds  have  to 
be  killed  to  produce  one  kilo  of  the  smaller  feathers  and 
about  315  for  one  kilo  of  the  larger,  the  destruction  of  these 
birds  must  be  very  great  Were  the  number  of  birds  killed 
equally  divided  between  the  two  species,  1,538,738  birds  must 
have  been  killed  that  year.  ^     ^^    GoOQ  Ic 
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In  the  lake  district  of  southern  Oregon  from  1900  to  1908 
there  were  stationed  during  each  season  on  the  lakes  from  20 
to  30  camps  of  killers  and  skinners  engaged  in  the  slaughter 
of  grebea.  Wagons  were  driven  to  the  camps  regularly  about 
three  times  each  week  to  collect  the  skins.  This  continued 
mitil  only  a  few  scattered  birds  were  left,  when  in  1908  the 
government  set  aside  the  Klamath  lakes  for  bird  reserva- 
tions. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  rage  for  bumming  birds  was  at 
ita  height,  one  London  dealer  received  from  the  West  Indies 
400,000  skins  in  one  year.  This  wholesale  destruction  has 
swept  certain  species  out  of  existence  and  brought  others  near 
the  vanishing  point.  Now  the  birds  of  paradise  are  being 
exterminated  for  the  millinery  trade.  The  beautiful  long- 
plumed  species,  native  to  the  Island  of  Johi,  formerly  was 
numerous,  but  in  1906  only  70  skins  were  sent  out  from  the 
island,  although  ali  the  natives  were  bunting  for  them.  The 
gorgeous  red  bird  of  paradise  of  the  Island  of  Waigiou  has 
become  very  rare  and  probably  soon  will  be  extinct.  Some 
years  previom  to  1907  two  Chinese  traders  in  Humboldt 
Bay  were  exporting,  every  three  months,  about  12,000  bird 
skins,  mainly  those  of  the  lesser  bird  of  paradise.  Every 
year  every  full-phimaged  male  of  the  great  bird  of  paradise, 
,  which  is  found  only  in  the  Ayru  Islands,  is  killed,  and  this 
species  is  being  rapidly  exterminated.  The  blue  bird  of 
paradise  has  become  so  scarce  that  20  hunters  were  able  to 
find  only  three  specimens  in  a  search  of  three  weeks'  dura- 
tion over  a  large  portion  of  its  limited  habitat.  The  crowned 
pigeon  of  New  Guinea,  the  lyre  bird  and  the  regent  bower- 
bird  of  Australia,  the  Indian  roller  of  India  and  many  other 
beautiful  birds  are  now  facing  the  same  danger.  Mr.  Buck- 
land  Etates  that  more  than  250,000  albatrosses  have  been 
killed  in  one  year  on  a  few  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
These  birds,  like  most  of  the  others,  are  killed  in  the  breeding 
season,  and  the  destruction  of  a  pair  of  birds  at  that  season 
means  the  destruction  of  their  brood  as  well.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  thousand  of  these  albatrosses  were  killed  on 
Laysan  Island,  a  United  States  government  bird  rcser\'ation, 
in  1910,  The  bird  butchers  were  arrested  by  the  crew  of  a 
United  States  revenue  cutter,  but  too  late  to  save  the  birds. 
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Tho  albatrosses  are  killed  by  Japanese  feather  hunters,  and 
the  quilla  of  the  winga  shipped  to  European  milliners. 

The  millions  of  swallows  and  other  migratory  birds  that  are 
killed  yearly  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain  supply  the  millinery 
trade  of  Europe  with  a  tremendous  quantity  of  wings  and 
other  plumage.  Practically  none  of  this  now  comes  into  the 
United  States,  where  its  sale  is  illegal.  The  greater  part  of 
the  destruction  of  insect-eating  birds  of  the  United  States 
for  millinery  purposes  was  stopped  by  the  activity  of  the 
Audubon  societies  years  ago,  but  it  is  stated  that  some  small 
birds  are  still  killed  here  and  the  skins  shipped  to  Europe 
where  they  find  a  ready  market. 

While  the  laws  of  the  northern  States  are  so  drawn  as  to 
protect  insect-eating  birds,  such  laws  are  not  in  force  in 
several  southern  States.  Vast  numbers  of  small  birds  are 
killed  for  food  in  the  south,  and  many  of  them  are  sold  is 
the  markets. 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  societies  has  been 
enabled,  through  the  philanthropy  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  to 
start  an  effective  campaign  of  education  in  the  schools  of  the 
south.  Already  the  taws  of  some  States  have  been  improved 
as  a  result  of  this  work,  but  a  tremendous  bird  slaughter 
occnrs  annually  in  many  States.  A  few  years  ago  a  single 
dealer  in  the  national  capital  is  said  to  have  reported  the  sale 
of  3,(!00  robins  in  one  month.  These  birds  were  killed  in 
North  Carolina.  Robins,  thrushes,  flickers,  native  sparrows, 
bluebirds,  orioles,  tanagers,  grosbeaks,  blackbirds,  bobolinks 
and  even  swallows  have  been  and  still  are  shot,  sold  and  eaten 
in  great  numbers  in  the  south.  In  the  present  winter 
(1911-12)  the  city  council  of  Pittsboro,  S.  C,  rescinded  an 
order  forbidding  shooting  within  the  city  limits  so  that  the 
people  might  shoot  robins  that  had  been  driven  into  the  town 
by  a  severe  storm  to  seek  food  and  shelter.  About  4,000 
robins  were  killed  there.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  who  was 
away  at  the  time,  was  so  disgusted  at  what  had  occurred  that 
he  resigned  his  office  upon  his  return.  A  similar  wholesale 
destruction  of  purple  martins  in  another  southern  town  was 
recorded  in  "  Bird-Lore  "  a  few  years  ago. 
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Intbbnational  Eied  Pkotection, 
One  of  the  Bigns  of  the  times  which  shows  a  public  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  birds  is  an  international  movement 
for  bird  protection  in  which  nearly  all  the  principal  nations 
of  the  world  are  represented.  A  conference  of  representa- 
tives from  America  and  practically  all  European  countries 
took  plaee  in  Berlin  in  1910.  One  good  result  of  this  con- 
ference was  to  bring  ont  the  fact  that  bird  protection  work 
had  begun  in  Italy  and  other  countries  in  which  the  people 
are  very  destructive  to  bird  life.  The  movement  for  bird 
protection  in  those  countries  has  much  significance  to  us  here, 
for  inunigrants  from  them  are  continually  coming  to  our 
shores.  Better  laws  and  better  sentiment  for  the  protection 
of  birds  in  European  countries  will  tend  in  time  to  lessen  the 
destruction  of  our  birds  here  by  these  immigrants,  and  the 
work  of  the  Audubon  societies  in  the  schools  of  America  is 
designed  to  interest  the  children  of  immigrants  in  bird  pro- 
tection here.  The  international  movement  for  bird  protec- 
tion eventually  will  help  to  stop  the  traffic  in  the  plumage  of 
birds,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  destructive  factor  to  bird 
life  to-day.  The  Australian  and  Indian  governments  have 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  the  plumage,  skins  or  e^s  of 
native  birds.  Other  countries  already  have  passed  such  laws, 
but  statutes  forbidding  the  importation  of  foreign  birds  are 
now  necessary.  No  matter  how  well  we  may  protect  the  birds 
in  this  country  they  will  be  killed  and  smu^led  out  of  the 
country  for  millinery  purposes  so  long  as  they  can  be  legally 
imported  into  other  countries  and  sold  there.  And  so  long 
as  our  people  are  allowed  to  import  and  sell  the  feathers  of 
foreign  birds,  these  birds  will  he  destroyed  in  countries  where 
it  is  illegal  to  take  them  and  their  skins  will  be  shipped  here. 
Mr.  James  Buckland,  who  has  been  active  in  England  and 
Germany  in  the  attempt  to  establish  laws  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  plumage,  writes  me  on  December  29  that  he 
believes  the  German  government  will  be  the  first  Euro- 
pean power  to  pass  an  aet  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
plumage.    It  is  hoped  that  England  and  America  will  follow. 
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The  Result  of  FBOHiBrriNQ  Spbinq  Suootino. 
The  law  prohibiting  all  ahooting  of  wild  fowl  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  September  15,  which  the  Stat«  Ornithologist  has 
advocated  for  years  and  which  waa  passed  in  1909,  has  shown 
almost  immediate  results.  Not  only  have  large  numbers  of 
wild  fowl  remained  along  our  coast  during  the  entire  winter 
for  the  last  two  seasons,  but  many  have  stayed  through 
the  summer.  Many  wood  ducks  and  black  ducks,  aud  a  few 
sheldrakes  are  now  breeding  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
Probably  more  wood  ducks  were  seen  in  one  locality  last 
autumn  in  Massachusetts  than  have  been  seen  in  any  New 
England  State  for  several  years.  Where  the  rivers  and  ponds 
are  open  in  winter  black  ducks  and  sheldrakes  remain  in 
considerable  numbers.  Reports  of  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  wild  fowl  have  come  in  from  many  parts  of  the  State. 
And  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  autumns  of  the  past 
few  years  have  been  very  dry,  and  for  this  reason  unfavorable 
for  wild  fowl  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  large  numbers  of 
wild  ducks  have  been  seen  and  many  more  killed  than  usual. 
In  many  cases  the  records  of  years  have  been  broken.  In  the 
fall  of  1910  one  man  in  Worcester  County  is  said  to  have 
killed  more  ducks  than  any  one  has  taken  in  that  region 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  great  num- 
bers of  ducks  and  geese  have  been  killed  on  the  coast  and  on 
the  island  of  Marthas  Vineyard.  The  "  Boston  Globe  "  Nov. 
22,  1911,  stated  that  for  the  past  two  days  there  had  been  a 
great  flight  of  wild  geese,  and  that  the  shooting  stands  on  the 
shore  and  at  the  ponds  had  ba^ed  large  numbers.  When 
the  law  prohibiting  spring  shooting  was  passed,  many  of  the 
gunners  of  Marthas  Vineyard  claimed  that  they  would  never 
have  an  opportunity  to  shoot  another  goose,  but  the  "  Globe  " 
states  that  the  gunners  who  have  gone  to  Marthas  Vineyard 
report  the  birds  in  large  numbers,  and  that  some  of  the  sports- 
men have  had  unusually  good  luck ;  also  that  the  gunners  on 
Marthas  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  have  had  excellent  duck 
shooting.    One  man  on  Marthas  Vineyard  wrote  me  early  in 
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the  season  that  he  had  already  killed  7  geese.  Some  people 
profess  to  believe  that  the  increase  of  the  birds  is  a  mere 
coincidence,  and  that  it  will  not  he  permaneDt ;  but  a  simitar 
accession  of  birds  has  occurred  in  every  State  where  similar 
laws  have  been  passed  and  the  change  has  been  noted  almost 
immediately.  Most  of  the  Canadian  provinces  stopped  spring 
shooting  in  the  last  century.  Michigan  prohibited  it  in  1863, 
Wisconsin  in  1874,  Vermont  in  1890,  Ohio  in  1900,  Cali- 
fornia in  1901,  Montana,  Kew  York  and  Idaho  in  1903, 
Oregon  and  Utah  in  1905,  Connecticut  in  1907  and  Massa- 
chusetts in  1909;  other  northern  States  have  in  part  stopped 
spring  shooting,  and  wherever  such  laws  have  gone  into  effect 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  wild  fowL  Vermont  was 
the  first  New  England  State  to  protect  wild  fowl  throughout 
the  late  winter  and  spring  months.  Mr.  W.  T.  Payne  of 
Boston  writes  me  that'  he  and  his  friends  have  taken  pains 
to  enforce  the  law  on  the  marshes  where  they  shoot  in  Ver- 
mont in  order  that  the  ducks  there  may  not  be  disturbed 
through  the  spring  months,  and  as  a  result  there  has  been  no 
spring  shooting  of  ducks  in  those  marshes  for  years.  He 
says  that  numbers  of  ducks  and  some  geese  have  nested  and 
reared  their  young  there  in  1911,  that  practically  all  kinds 
of  ducks  nest  there,  including  mallard,  black  duck,  widgeon, 
sboTctler,  blue-winged  teal,  green-winged  teal,  the  gray  duck 
(probably  the  pintail),  the  wood  diick,  bluebill  and  the  golden- 
eye  or  whistler  as  well  ae  Canada  geese.  I  am  informed 
also  that  sheldrakes  nest  in  that  region,  and  I  have  seen  a 
photograph  of  a  merganser  on  her  nest,  taken  near  there. 
Mr.  Payne  avers  that  the  prohibition  of  spring  shooting  in 
Vermont,  together  with  the  careful  enforcement  of  this  law 
on  these  marshes  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  has 
accomplished  wonders  in  the  amount  of  ducks  reared  there, 
and  that  prior  to  the  prohibition  of  spring  shooting  there 
were  very  few  ducks  in  the  marshes.  Correspondents  write 
me  that  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  certain  populous 
r^ons,  numbers  of  wild  ducks  are  now  summering,  and 
many  are  nesting  since  spring  shooting  was  prohibited  and 
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that  even  pintaik  and  scaup  or  biuebills,  which  commonly 
nest  in  the  far  north,  are  now  nesting  in  some  of  these 
marshes.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  rear  large  num- 
bers of  ducks  and  eventually  geese  also  in  Massachusetts  if 
this  law  can  be  maintained  and  enforced. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  nOWE  FORBUSH, 

State  Ornitkologut. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  KEPOBT  OF  THE  STATE  INSPECTOR 
OF  APURIES. 


To  (A«  Stoto  Board  of  Agricuititre.. 

I  respectfully  present  the  second  annual  rc^rt  of  the  State 
Inspector  of  Apiaries  for  the  year  1911. 

The  disease  fdtuation  in  Massachusetts  has  become  more 
intimately  known  to  the  inspectors,  and  it  is  some  gratification 
to  find  that  the  prophecies  previously  made  have  been  found 
to  be  relatively  correct  In  a  few  instances  the  prevalence  of 
disease  was  greater  than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  demands  of  the  beekeepers  continue  to  increase.  Al- 
ready, although  it  is  midwinter,  letters  are  coming  in  with  in- 
quiries and  suggestions  for  early  spring  work. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  in 
decades  for  beekeeping.  This  applies  not  only  to  Massachusetts 
but  to  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States.  The  extraordinary 
dearth  of  nectar  in  the  field  checked  brood  rearing  to  such  an 
extent  that  disease  treatment  methods  were  not  only  handi- 
capped  but  required  the  utmost  skill  and  precaution.  The 
success  which  has  been  met  is,  therefore,  somewhat  unexpected. 
Extreme  heat  and  dryness  during  the  summer,  followed  by 
^draordinaiy  rains  in  the  early  fall,  typify  an  adverse  season 
for  beekeeping  and  for  inspection  work.  It  is  well  recognized 
that  treatment  is  easier  and  more  satisfactory  when  there  is  a 
honey  flow. 

Nevertheless,  the  inspectors  feel  as  a  result  of  observations 
and  genCTal  expression  of  beekeepers,  that  material  benefit 
has  been  gained  throughout  the  worst  infected  areas  of  the 
State,  outlined  in  the  last  report.  The  areas  formerly  in* 
spected  have  been  revisited  and  greatly  enlarged;  others  have 
been  covered, — Berkshire  County,  southern  Connecticut  valley, 
Worcester  County  and  a  considerable  part  of  Middlesex  County, 
be^de  fod  in  other  counties. 
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Although  in  the  territory  previously  worked  there  was  a  most 
obvious  improvement  in  the  hy^enic  conditions  of  apiaries, 
and  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  disease,  even  to 
its  entire  eradication  in  particular  instances,  but  stable  condi- 
tions cannot  be  expected  as  yet.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  coming 
season,  territories  already  covered  will  be  so  greatly  improved, 
the  beekeepers  will  be  so  much  better  informed  and  more  con- 
fident, that  the  inspectors  will  be  enabled  to  extend  their  efforb 
as  was  done  this  year. 

^Vhile  the  following  figures  cannot  be  too  strictly  interpreted, 
they  are  suggestive  of  the  lai^  amount  of  work  done.  It  was 
found  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  3,717  colonies  examined 
were  infected,  309  with  American  foul  brood  and  575  with 
European  foul  brood,  which  may  indicate  that  European  foul 
brood  is  the  more  prevalent;  at  least,  its  extreme  infectiousness 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spreads  are  well  recognized 
among  apiarists.  But  the  745  apiaries  visited,  of  which  234  were 
quarantined,  do  not  at  all  represent  the  total  nimiber  of  calls 
made.  In  many  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  revisit  in- 
fected apiaries  repeatedly  in  order  to  give  demonstrations  and 
assstance,  or  r^nspect  for  release  from  quarantine,  — 133  releases 
having  been  granted,  —  and  to  insure  proper  precautions  against 
the  further  spread  of  infection.  A  large  number  of  calls  also 
have  been  made  where  bees  were  said  to  have  been  kept,  or 
where  they  were  formerly  maintained,  but,  as  was  frequently 
said,  "all  had  died  out  from  disease."  The  tracing  of  these  dis- 
continued apiaries  is  a  most  important  feature  of  the  service,  its 
value  being  to  prevent  infection  through  carelessness,  exposure 
of  abandoned  hives,  combs,  etc.;  yet  it  is  time-consuming.  "ITie 
total  number  of  calls,  therefore,  should  be  estimated  to  exceed 
1,500. 

Due  to  the  adverse  summer  and  fall  rains,  in  some  ajuaries  the 
suppression  of  disease  was  not  wholly  accomplished  before  the 
end  of  the  season.  Also,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  treat 
cases  discovered  late  in  August  and  September  and  especially 
in  October.  Thus  110  apiaries  are  still  awaiting  treatment  irk 
the  spring,  when  the  best  results  should  be  expected. 

The  relative  ease  with  which  disease  has  been  suppressed 
when  its  presence  was  detected  in  June  or  early  July  has  been 
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an  agreeable  surprise,  at  which  beekeepers  have  frequently  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction.  Thus,  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
it  was  possible  to  release  from  quarantine  apiaries  in  which  con- 
ditioos  had  been  exceedingly  bad  during  the  forepart  of  the 
season.  The  lack  of  success  in  those  apiaries  which  were  ex- 
amined eariy  has  been  traceable  usually  to  a  failure  to  cany 
out  fully  the  instnictbus  issued  and  precautions  suggested  by 
the  inspectors. 

Deuonstrations. 
Practicing  that  fundamental  educational  principle,  outlined 
in  the  previous  report,  —  the  personal  contact  with  the  bee- 
keeper, (^vinghim  insight  into  the  modem  methods  and  showing 
him  "short  cuts,"  as  well  as  demonstrating  methods  of  treat- 
ment, —  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  The  writer  has  in  mind 
one  instance  of  a  demonstrational  meeting  of  this  sort  at  which 
every  beekeeper  in  the  town,  excepting  one  who  could  not  be 
reached,  was  present  to  observe  the  treatment  of  disease. 
G>lonies  were  shaken  and  the  apiary  cleaned  up.  Those  bee- 
keepers present,  including  one  from  New  Hampshire,  of  course 
went  back  to  their  homes  and  communicated  to  their  beekeeping 
acquuntances  what  they  had  learned.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, the  demonstrations  have  been  attended  by  only  one  or 
two.  As  an  index  to  how  extensively  this  instruction  has  been 
practiced,  it  may  he  said  that  in  Worcester  and  Middlesex 
counties  191  demonstrations  were  held  in  1911.  What  hap- 
pened there  holds  throughout  the  State,  the  writer  having 
demonstrated  in  a  mill  town  in  Berkshire  County  as  late  as 
half-past  seven  to  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  order  that  the 
mill  operatives  who  were  beekeepers  might  attend. 

The  Process  of  Inspectiok. 
Methods  as  outlined  previously  have  been  tried  and  proved. 
The  greatest  benefits  can  best  be  obtained  by  a  systematic  and 
concentrated  effort ;  thus  considerable  areas  have  been  tbor^ 
oughly  covered  by  a  canvass  from  apiary  to  apiary.  Scattering 
inspection,  as  has  been  tried  in  other  States,  can  hardly  be  as 
satisfactory.  When  the  State  has  been  covered,  its  status,  in 
relation  to  other  States,  will  be  fixed.  The  aim  now  is  to  com- 
plete the  survey  as  soon  as  pos^blc. 
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Miscellaneous  Wore. 

Coneepondence.  —  The  service  through  correspondence  has 
materially  increased.  Inquiries  have  not  been  confined  to 
Massachusetts  nor  to  New  En^and,  but  have  come  from  ail 
parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  island  possesions. 
This  feature  of  the  work  proves  to  be  a  considerable  tax  upon 
the  time  and  resources  of  the  service.  An  attempt  is  being  made 
to  better  the  fadlities. 

Becords.  —  Effidency  has  been  materially  increased  by  the 
use  of  a  card  system  of  records,  whereby  it  is  possible  at  any 
time  to  gain  at  a  moment's  glance  a  relatively  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  work  done  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  system 
also  insures  accuracy,  uniformity  and  simplicity  in  the  field  work. 

Pvblwatioru.  —  Two  bulletins  of  the  "apiary  inspection" 
series  have  been  issued.* 

The  large  edition  of  the  first  publication,  "  Brood  Diseases  of 
Bees,  their  Treatment,  and  the  Law  for  their  Suppression  in 
Massachusetts",  is  out  of  print.  Constant  inquiries  for  this 
paper  indicate  the  neces^ty  for  publishing  a  revised  edition. 

AppoitUmetds.  —  The  appointments  of  deputies  are  as  fol- 
lows: John  L.  Byard,  Marlborough;  Irving  W.  Davis,  Lowell; 
and  William  H.  Thatcher,  North  Adams. 

Attendance  at  Medinga.  —  Besides  having  lectured  before 
granges  and  other  societies  upon  bee  problems,  espedally  those 
connected  with  disease,  the  inspector  or  deputies  have  attended 
the  important  meetings  and  field  days  throughout  the  State, 
as  well  as  the  convention  of  the  National  Beekeepers'  Association 
at  Minneapolis,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers'  Association,  at  which  two  latter  meetings  problems  in 
relation  to  bee  diseases  were  discussed.  At  the  national  conven- 
tion it  was  significant  to  observe  the  interest  which  del^ates 
had  in  the  method  and  progress  of  apiculture  in  Massachusetts. 

Convention  of  Inspectors  of  Apiaries  in  Northeastern 

United  States, 

Formeriy  apiary  inspection  had  littie  organization  or  system. 

In  some  States  it  had  been  optional  with  the  beekeeper;    in 

others,  fluctuating,  local  or  voluntary  without  the  authority  of 

■  BulktlD  Ka.  1.  Anaual  R^xwt  of  tba  SUM  IiupwMr  at  Apiuia  for  Uu  year  llUk 
UanatBniiB  OmnhonMa. 
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law.  He  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  have  seen  radical 
changes.  It  is  now  not  only  recognized  as  meritorious,  but  of 
vital  and  fundamental  importance  in  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture and  particularly  horticulture.  The  grade  of  inspection  is 
being  improved,  and  the  number  of  States  having  this  service 
has  recently  greatly  increased.  Now  every  State  in  New  Eng- 
land has  apiary  regulations  excepting  New  Hampshire  and 
M^ne. 

Inspectors'  methods  are  becoming  more  precise,  thorough  and 
uniform.  With  such  progress  certain  problems,  common  to  the 
several  States,  have  arisen.  For  illustration,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  interstate  shipment  of  diseased  stock,  which  interests 
other  States  more  particularly  than  Massachusetts;  the  general 
hy^ene  of  the  apiary;  quarantine  stations,  being  suggested  for 
Canada;  the  disposal  of  stray  swarms  in  trees  and  on  public 
lands.  Such  problems,  when  settied,  should  mean  bett^  ser- 
vice. It  is  proposed  to  call  a  meeting  of  those  engaged  in  in- 
spection service  in  northeastern  United  States  at  which  these 
important  topics  will  be  considered.  The  project  is  meeting 
with  decided  interest  in  States  as  far  away  as  Pennsylvania. 
Greater  co-operation,  uniformity  and  efficiency  are  anticipated 
as  a  result  of  this  meetii^. 

By  the  discovery  of  disease  along  the  Massachusetts  border 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  according  to  reports  from  that  State, 
it  would  seem  de^rable  to  further  any  advance  toward  in- 
spection in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  which  may  be  made. 
It  is  hoped  that  representatives  from  these  States  will  be  in 
attendance  at  the  convention  of  inspectors. 

FmAMciAL  Statement,  Nov.  30,  1911. 
Unexpended  balance,  appropriation  of  1910,        .  $99  96 

Appropriation,  1911, 1,400  00 

From  extraordinaiy  expenses, 692  94 

Services  of  inspectors, $1,190  00 

Travel  and  necessary  eitpenaes  of  inspectors,  629  39 

Postage, 97  17 

Printing  and  stationery,     .....  168  37 

Stenographic  and  clerical  assistance,      .       .  48  36 

Telephone  and  sundries, 8  S2 

Unexpended  balance,         .....  60  99 


$2,192  SO 
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During  their  first  seasoD's  service  the  deputies  have  re- 
peatedly  encountered  trying  and  perplexing  problems  which, 
the  inspector  is  glad  to  acknowledge,  have  beeq  earnestly  and 
conscientiously  h&ndled.  Hie  continuance  of  the  interest  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  api»edated,  also,  not  only  by 
those  in  the  inspection  service,  but  by  the  beekeepers  as  well. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BURTON  N.  GATES, 

State  Inapeetor  of  Apiariea. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DAIRY  BUREAU. 


There  have  been  entered  in  court,  during  the  year  1911, 
219  cases,  157  of  which  were  for  violation  of  the  oleomarga- 
rine laws,  60  for  violation  of  the  renovated  butter  law  and  2 
for  violation  of  the  milk  adulteration  law,  resulting  in  215 
convictions,  1  case  nol-proased,  and  3  discharged.  Seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  inspections  of  stores, 
wagons,  etc.,  have  been  made  by  the  agents;  most  of  the 
creamericB,  milk  depots,'  etc.,  have  been  inspected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Bureau,  and  suggestions  made  as  to  bettering 
conditions  where  needed. 

By  way  of  educational  work  special  dairy  meetings  have 
been  held  at  Barre,  Littleton,  Newbury,  New  Bedford,  Shel- 
bume,  Worcester  and  Wayland.  These  meetings  have  been 
addressed  by  leading  dairy  experts  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Other  meetings  have  been  addressed  by  the  general 
agent,  making  a  total  of  26  lectures. 

Milk  Scpplt. 

It  is  worthy  of  comment  that  United  States  government 
officials  and  others  agree  that  the  milk  supply  of  this  State 
is  amoug  the  best,  in  the  country.  To  those  who  have  closely 
watched  the  improvement  which  has  been  going  on  for  years 
this  seems  but  the  logical  results  of  constant  and  persistent 
effort.  May  the  improvement  continue,  and  Massachusetts 
never  be  elsewhere  than  in  the  front  of  the  procession  in  the  ' 
matter  of  her  milk  supply. 

In  our  annual  reports  since  1906  we  have  from  time  to 
time  called  attention  to  the  decline  in  volume  of  dairying  in 

'  Wa««wd*lly  commend  the  mnbodaand  can  oummBi  by  the  WUlow  Bnok  Dairy  Com- 
paiir  >t  StuHiald,  Hbib.  Tbia  pliint  u  ncnr  and  vith  iu  modem  •pi>Uu«a  mnd  ayttam  of 
bu]riiit  oomM  tb*  iMUMt  to  in  idnl  of  tny  thit^iDt  lEMion  wo  htn  n 
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this  State,  as  shown  by  the  decreasing  number  of  cows  year 
by  year.  We  are  glad  to  note  that,  according  to  the  last 
assessors'  returns,  the  decline  has  ceased,  and  the  business 
seems  at  present  to  be  holding  its  own. 

Pasteubized  Mile. 

Most  of  the  market  milk  sold  in  Boston  is  pasteurized. 
Many  physicians  and  sanitarians  advocate  this  as  a  precau- 
tion against  disease.  The  great  objection  to  pasteurization 
is  that  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  sell  old  milk  that  other- 
wise might  be  unsalable.  Clean  milk  pasteurized  is  a  safe 
and  desirable  product,  and  there  should  be  regulations  by 
local  authorities  requiring  in  some  way  a  guarantee  in  rela- 
tion to  its  age,  and  also  its  bacteria  count  at  the  time  of  pas- 
teurizing. 

Condensed  Milk. 

The  act  recommended  last  year  by  the  Bureau,  requiring 
a  formula  for  the  dilution  of  reduced  milks  with  water,  to 
make  standard  fluid  milk  equivalent,  became  a  law  Jan.  1, 
1912.  It  is  reported  that  twenty  carloads  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  are  brought  into  this  State  each  month,  and 
more  than  1 7,000  retail  dealers  are  selling  these  goods.  The 
evaporated  milk  output  in  the  United  States  increased  154 
per  cent,  and  the  condensed  milk  output  6  per  cent,  during 
the  five  years  1905-10.  If  evaporated  and  condensed  milks 
are  used  to  such  a  large  degree  it  seems  desirable  that  the  age 
be  known,  and  we  recommend  the  following  amendment  to 
section  59,  chapter  56,  of  the  Revised  Laws,  with  a  view  to 
accomplishing  this  result:  — 

An  Act  relative  to  the  Sab.  op  Condensed,  Concentrateo  or 

Evaporated  Milk  or  Seiuhed  MHjK. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  fifty-nine  of  chapter  flfty-six  of  the  Revised 
Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  before  the  word  "milk", 
where  it  first  occurs  in  line  two,  the  words:  —  condensed  or  evapo- 
rated,—  by  striking  out  the  word  "condensed",  in  line  two, -^  by 
striking  out  the  word  "and",  in   line  four,  —  by  inserting  after 
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the  vord  "  can  ",  in  line  five,  the  words :  —  and  date  of  manufacture, 
—  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  condenaed ",  in  line  five,  —  the 
words:  —  concentrated  or  evaporated,  —  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"milk",  in  line  five,  the  words:  —  or  skimmed  milk,  —  by  ioBerting 
after  the  word  "  manufacture  ",  in  line  seven,  the  words,  —  and  date 
of  manufacture,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  —  Section  59.  Who- 
ever sells,  or  oSera  for  sale  or  exchange,  condensed,  concentrated 
or  evaporated  milk  or  skimmed  milk  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
without  having  such  cans  distinctly  labeled  with  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  of  such  milk,  the  brand  under  which  it  is  made,  the 
contents  of  the  can  and  the  date  of  manufacture;  and  whoever  sella 
condensed,  concentrated  or  evaporated  milk  or  skimmed  milk  from 
cans  or  packages  not  hermetically  scaled,  without  having  such  cans 
or  packages  branded  or  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  date  of  manufacture,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  section 
fifty-flve. 

SECnOK  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  first  day  of 
September,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 


Kile  Consijmptioh. 

Consumption  of  unreduced  fluid  milk,  in  Boston  at  least, 
shows  a  marked  decline  in  the  last  five  years.  In  1906,  114,- 
233,976  quarts  were  shipped  in  by  rail,  while  in  1910,  100,- 
606,3621/^  quarts  were  shipped  by  rail,  showing  a  decline  in 
four  years  of  13,627,5731,'^  quartB.  Buring  the  twelve 
months,  Dec.  1,  1910,  to  No^  30,  1911,  there  was  a  further 
decline  of  10,513,5901/2  quarts,  making  a  total  decrease  of 
24,141,2041/^  quarts  in  five  years. 

This  Bureau  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  favor  of  clean 
milk,  and  we  believe  that  two  essentials  are  necessary  in 
procuring  it.  One  is  the  inspection  of  the  milk  daily,  as  it 
leaves  the  farmer's  hands,  for  bacteria  count,  requiring  that 
it  be  below  a  fixed  standard,  and  the  other  is  that  the  farmer 
be  paid  for  so  producing  and  delivering  it.  This  milk  should 
again  be  inspected  by  the  local  authorities  in  the  various 
cities  find  towns  at  the  point  of  delivery.  Such  inspection 
would  accomplish  results,  but  would  increase  the  cost,  and 
therefore  might  raise  the  present  price  of  market  milk.  It 
is  for  the  public  to  decide,  by  its  willingness  to  pay,  whether 
or  not  such  milk  is  wanted. 
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Oleomaroabine. 
The  number  of  retail  oleomargarine  licenses  in  force  in 
this  State  November,  1910,  was  698,  while  in  1911  it  was 
459,  ehowing  a  decrease  of  239.  Oleomargarine  receipts  in 
Boston,  as  reported  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1910, 
were  138,981  packages,  while  in  1911  it  was  104,685,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  34,296  packages.  Oleomargarine  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  1910  was  141,862,280  pounds,  while 
in  1911  it  was  121,279,001  pounds,  showing  a  decrease  of 
20,593,279  pounds. 

Eehovated  Bdttee. 
In  1910  there  were  47,433,574  pounds  of  renovated  butter 
produced  in  the  United  States,  while  in  1911   there  were 
39,292,591  pounds,  showing  a  decrease  of  8,140,984  pounds 
in  twelve  months. 

BUTTEB. 

The  average  wholesale  price  of  butter,  per  Chamber  of 
Commerce  reports,  for  1910  was  30.2  cents,  while  in  1911  it 
was  27.3  cents.  The  increased  consumption  of  butter  in 
1911  over  1910,  Boston  output,  was  4,294,156  pounds, 
which,  when  compared  with  the  figures  given  onder  the  two 
preceding  heads,  shows  how  intimately  connected  are  these 
three  products,  and  how  dependent  all  are  upon  the  price 
of  butter. 

MASSAOMtJSETTs  Dairymen's  Association. 
For  some  years  this  Bureau  has  advocated  the  organiza- 
tion of  ft  State  Dairymen's  Association.  We  are  glad  to 
report  that  such  an  association  is  now  an  accomplished  fact, 
the  Massachusetts  Dairymen's  Association  having  been  char- 
tered during  the  summer  of  1911.  We  believe  there  are 
great  possibilities  for  this  organization. 

Pebsosnel  of  the  Bueead. 
The  personnel  of  the  Bureau  has  remained  unchanged 
and  is  as  follows:  Charles  M.  Gardner  of  Westfield,  chair- 
man, Howard  A.  Parsons  of  Amherst  and  George  W.  Trull 
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of  Tewksbury.  The  executive  force,  agents,  chemists,  etc., 
are  as  follows:  executive  officer  and  secretary,  J.  Lewis  Ella- 
worth;  general  agent,  P.  M.  Ilarwood;  B.  F.  Davenport, 
M.D.,  of  Boston,  and  F.  W.  Farrell  of  the  Emerson  Labora- 
tory, Spring6eld,  have  done  the  chemical  work.  A.  W.  Lom- 
bard has  continued  to  act  as  agent,  and  five  others  have  been 
temporarily  employed  from  time  to  time. 

Summary  of  Poijce  Woek. 

Total  number  of  inspectiODS, .  *  7,281 

.  Number  of  inspections  where  no  sample  was  taken,  .        .  5,995 
Number  of  Eamples  of  butter  and  oleomargarine,  all  pur- 
chased,        '. 1,282 

Number  of  samples  of  milk  and  cream,       ....  35 

Cases  entered  in  court, 219 

Addresses  by   general  agent  and   others,   ....  26 

Caaea  prosecuted  during  the  twelve  months  ending  Nov. 
30,  1911,  by  months  and  courts,  with  law  violated,  and  re- 
sults, are  as  follows :  — 


CoDin. 

Month. 

Num- 
ber. 

Law  violated. 

Con- 

violed. 

.Si.. 

Newburypott.  Police. 

December.  . 

t 

renovated  butler. 

oi«.m«gMi«.  : 

e 

- 

Worcatec,  Ceatnl  Duiciot, 
Sprinjfield,  Polkt,      .        . 

December,  . 

i 

13 

- 

Sa]«m.FintE«aeiD»Lnct, 

December,  . 

1 

Z 

wSSt-k^.   .  . 

;E 

2S 

're-.lrvSX'iS^r' 

teDovatadbutter. 
Retioviwd  butler. 

12 
IS 

Chkom,  Police. 

Jbouut 

i 

V 

New  Bedlort,  Third  BriMol 

Jinuery 

2 

n 

1 

Ukldao,  Fint  Eaauro  Mid- 
Atdsbonufh,  Fourth  Brie- 
LowelLP,^,     .       .       . 
Rtahbuis,  Police.        .        . 

Febnury.    . 
February. 
Febnmry.    . 
M«eli, 

11 

* 

10 

" 

-s  sarapin  taken  durini  the  yet 
'  court  but  Dol-pmaBod  by  diiiri 
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Conn. 

Month. 

bi?' 

Zalw  viotaled. 

Con- 
YicBd. 

ohaned. 

WeUlw,     tint     Soutberii 
Uomiiuur.' Polio.      .        . 

M.™l., 

17 

■±=E"ii' 

" 

- 

OranHeld,    Fnnklin    Di>- 
Spii^cGild.  Polko,      ,        , 

Usreh, 

OleotoanariM,      . 

- 

March. 

Olean)arEBri».      . 

LyoB.  Police.       .        .        . 

Itueb, 
UaRb, 

'^^SXtSJ. 

, 

D«dhun,  Narthsrn  Norfolk. 

April,   .        . 

April,   ,        , 

- 

Am.  FIcit  NorthwD  Uid- 

1 

BoatoD,  HuiiicipBt.      . 

May.    .        . 

- 

June,    .        . 

F«ll  River,  Swond  Brirtol. 

May.    .        . 

- 

SpriDcGald,  Folioe,      .        . 

July,    .      . 

Milk.    .      .      . 

WonetMr.  Ccntnl  DiUrict, 

July,     .        , 

BoatoD.  Rcmbuiy  Dblrkt,  . 

AuBU-t, 

Itci»val«^  butler, 

- 

Plymouth.  Th  ird  Plymou  tb , 

October.       . 

Abiniton.  Second  Plxmoulb 

October.       . 

- 

Cbebes,  Folko,  .       .       . 

November. 

Quioer.  EttWrn  Norfolk,   . 

November,  . 

M 

'i^SSSS,' 

28 

- 

Note.  — The  Bureau  i>  eapMially  indebted  ti 
Revere.  Salem,  Sprinchetd  aud  Wor«aL«T  for  aiei] 
ne  (Jao  record  our  Indabtadueaa  to  bH  othera  wbo 


The  charges  in  the  several  cases  entered  in  court  for  the 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1911,  have  been  as  follows :  — 


Selling  renovated  butter  in  nnnuirked  packages, . 

Selling  oleomargarine  when  butter  was  asked  tor,  . 

Selling  oleomargarine  without  being  registered, 

Selling  oleomargarine  without  sign  on  exposed  contents,  . 

Selling  oleomargarine  in  unmarked '  packages,  . 

Selling  oleomargarine  from  unmarked  wagons,  . 

Furnishing  oleomargarine  in  restaurants,  etc.,  without  notice, 

to  guests, 

Selling  milk  containing  added  water,  .        .        . 


I  olcomHipiriDe  was  Bold  obeo  butter  waa  asked  lor,  but  tbe  chute  w 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  inspections  without  samples  and 
the  number  of  samples  taken  in  the  years  1903-11,  inclu- 
sive :  — 


Y«*«. 

Smmpla. 

^s- 

4.1M 

1J9J 

,„ 

s,»s 

870 

Total*    .        . 

K,SK 

Oleoma  RQABiNE. 

No  sales  of  colored  oleomargarine  have  been  discovered 
by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  during  the  year. 

On  account  of  the  lower  price  of  butter  the  oleomargarine 
trade  has  declined  somewhat.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  may  be  obtained  from  a  comparison  of  uncolored  oleo- 
margarine licenses  in  force  in  Massachusetts  in  November, 
1910  and  1911,  with  the  prices  of  butter  for  those  years. 


Wholesale  licenses  in  Boston, 
Wholesale  licenses  in  other  cities. 


Ketail  licenses  in  Boston, 

Retail  liceoBcs  in  other  cities  and  towns, 


21 


20 


Total, 


698      459 


For  prices  of  butter  see  page  235. 

The  following  figures,   taken  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  United  States   Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
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1911,  show  the  production,  withdrawn  tax  paid,  and  with- 
drawn for  export  of  the  two  classes  of  oleomargarine,  as 
defined  by  act  of  May  9,  1902,  covering  the  period  of  nine 
years,  since  it  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1002;  — 


Oleomargarine  (Pounds). 


"^ocl 

mm"o>i«"^°' 

"M^^eUi'MPo 

■BD." 

YlAH. 

PrDduced. 

With- 
drawn Tu 
paid. 

E^r^n' 

Produced. 

With. 

dnwn  Tu 

psid. 

With- 

IMS,  .        .        . 

i.?10,l07 

2.mm 

3,334,9M 

•T.573.«g» 

•6.785,796 

151.993 

IBM.  .        .        . 

3.Tffil.eT0 

l.»7.06« 

2,501,940 

4*.*13.»72 

46,397,984 

123.426 

1905.  .        .        , 

S,S«0.304 

J,IS1,«0 

1,105,763 

UM7.m 

46,123,(01 

137.(70 

IWt, . 

4.S3S.9U 

2.iia.mi 

2.422,JM 

9a.H5.914 

M,S36.466 

78.760 

1»7,  . 

T.758,S2» 

i.m.m 

2.995.276 

63,608.248 

63,303.015 

139,350 

1M«..        .        , 

7.4S2.M0 

4,egz,o2B 

2.522.1  SS 

74.072.SOO 

73,915,869 

109.480 

1H».  . 

B.710.M1 

3.275.968 

2,«B,742 

ga,  572 ,514 

89.221.319 

112,158 

1910,  .        .        . 

•.I78.991 

3.11<.28(l 

2.787,195 

1SS,6SS.28» 

136.1SS.4» 

97,6TS 

l«ll,  .        . 

5.830.99S 

2.7M.fl71 

8,0S4,J« 

116,331.800 

116,448.006 

91,770 

683.902.567 

I  ColoTod  ol«am«r(sriiie 


*  Uocolored  oloomarcBrine. 


In  Boston  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  receipts  for 
1911,  104,685  packages,  against  138,981  in  1910,  —  a  de- 
crease of  34,2! 


Renovated  Bdtter. 

Violations  of  the  renovated  butter  law  in  this  State  dur- 
ing the  year  have  been  less  than  in  1910.  The  lower  price 
of  butter  has  caused  leas  of  the  goods  to  be  used  than  was  the 
case  last  year.  There  is  one  licensed  concern  in  this  State 
manufacturing  renovated  butter. 

The  following  figures,  from  the  same  source  as  the  pre- 
ceding table,  show  the  production  and  withdrawn  tax  paid 
of  renovated  butter,  1902-11 :  — 
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Renovated  Butter  (Pounds). 


Yua. 

Produ«tio>>. 

mtbdnwuTa 

pdd. 

M,«g,T»0 

«^».W0 

1W7 

IBM 

4t».ta,m 

itnfistM? 

BUTTEH. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  . 
will  be  seen  by  the  appended  tables,  shows  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  butter  during  1911,  due  undoubtedly  to  the 
lower  wholesale  average  price  of  27.3  cents  per  pound,  the 
lowest  since  1906. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  quotation  for  the 
best  fresh  creamery  butter,  in  a  strictly  wholesale  way,  in 
the  Boston  market  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  compiled  by  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce :  — 


Uotm. 

IMl. 

UU. 

MM. 

tm. 

INT. 

INI. 

im 

MM. 

IMI. 

[^ 

C>Dta. 

Caotx. 

■*■"■ 

CenU. 

CaDU- 

Omti. 

C«n«. 

C«Dt> 

Genu. 

-- 

Juoarr.    .       . 

38.8 

S3.i 

»,» 

M.7 

10.4 

3J.2 

28.0 

32.7 

2S.0 

2S0 

FAnurj-.  . 

!«.» 

10.! 

10.0 

32.1 

31.7 

21.2 

31.1 

24  .< 

37,0 

28.1 

lUKh.         .          . 

24.2 

13.0 

20.1 

30.) 

30.2 

21.5 

280 

24.1 

37,0 

30,0 

April,        .       . 

ii.7 

11.5 

27.0 

28-4 

33.2 

22.2 

20.1 

37,1 

32.0 

M.y.  .        .        . 

12.8 

3»,0 

3».a 

24.1 

11,4 

!».» 

21,0 

10,0 

32.5 

35.0 

Ju».  .        .        . 

24.3 

28.2 

29.4 

24.1 

24.3 

20.2 

20,7 

18,1 

32, 7S 

33.5 

July,  . 

3e.o 

3i.e 

27.2 

I3.t 

21.0 

21.0 

20,8 

18,3 

30,1 

22,5 

An«iut.      .        . 

17.2 

3t.t 

28.2 

24.1 

2S.0 

21.8 

21,1 

10,1 

30,0 

21,5 

27,7 

2«.« 

31.3 

36.3 

19.3 

38.8 

31.3 

20.8 

21,0 

23,1 

OetolMr.     .        . 

10.4 

M.4 

S1.7 

37.6 

30.9 

31.0 

32.1 

ai,5 

22,1 

34.5 

Novraibm, 

12.1 

30.3 

31.4 

30.8 

37.1 

37.0 

33.0 

34.1 

23.5 

37,0 

DMUBbtr. 

3t.O 

10.0 

33.  > 

ai.o 

37.8 

30.7 

23.0 

25,7 

24,8 

28,5 

Anriv*.     . 

37.1 

10.2 

2>i 

"-• 

28.48 

24.48 

14.47 

2173 

20.21 

35,0 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  figures  regarding  the  butter 
busiueBS  in  Boston  for  1910  and  1911  are  as  follows:  — 


an. 

Pound* 

1*1*. 
PouiKb. 

ii,m.m 

8,0M7« 

R™ipl.(ol-rebnj»ry 

Z3M,1S7 

2.m.m 

ii.m.m 

Itecriplii  lor  September 

Eectfptt  for  October 

«.239.«3t) 
i.00033» 

7.*St,9a 
E,4M.11S 

Eiporta  for  year,  deduci, 

u.ua 

Storapi  node  IXcember  30.  deduct 

e,eii,H« 

iijn.BW 

Couumpilon  foi  y«r 

G8in,4.»».lM  pound.. 

W,4W.M1 

n.mjM 

Milk  brought  inla  Boston  by  Different  Railroads,  Dec,  1,  1910,  to 
Nov.  30,  1911,  as  reported  by  the  RaUroad  Commissioners 
(Quarts). 


Dat«, 

Albooy. 

BoMonA 
Uiine. 

New  York. 

ToUL 

U». 

Deoember 

837,002 

3.813.803 

1.801,330 

«,as,oii 

.hnuiry, 

M4.M1 

i.»20.»Jl 

1,»43.«» 

flJ18.l2S 

Febnury 

778,133 

3.810.108 

l,7»a,M4 

8.3M.MS 

M.reh 

8,874  ,fi39 

!.0OS,S71 

8.S28J09 

Apia 

870.4SI 

AM 

147W 

1,810,823 

»,0I2.891M 

UW 

IJ)OO.got 

4.i31 

m 

2.M7.M7 

T,SM,063 

i.m 

T8IH 
018 

2,023,276 
1.702.74B 

July. 

8U.>3> 

8.723.734 

Au«.«rt. 

7.8fi2.221 

September, 

7M.337 

S.U! 

iVS 

1,»I0,72» 

7,n(),0S4 

October 

S.4K 

w 

1,705,274 

8.102,170 

November 

i.0tl.7l» 

8.S7I 

SOS 

1.!78,730 

8.»7J«3 

12.3MJU 
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Milk  brought  info  Botlon  by  Railroad  for  Twelve  Months  ending 
November  30  of  Each  Tear  (Quarla). 

1906, 114,233,976 

1907, 109,882,190'^ 

1008, 103,381,2781/2 

1909 108,082,936 

IfllO, .  100,606,3621/2 

1911, 90,092,772 

Total  decrease  in  five  years, 24,141,204 

Average  anaual  decrease, 4,328,241 

Number  of  Cows  assessed  in  Massachusetts. 

May    1,  1906, ISl^lO 

April  1,  1910, 166,048 

AprU  1,  1911, 166,500 

Total  decrease  in  five  years, 15,316 

Average  annual  decrease, 3,063 


Local  Milk  Inspectors. 
Milk  Inspectors  for  Massachusetts  Cities,  1911. 

Beverly, Henry  E.  Dodge,  2d. 

Boston, ,  Prof.  James  O.  Jordan. 

Brockton, George  E.  Boiling, 

Cambridge, Dr.   Ernest  H.  Sparrow. 

Chelsea, Arthur  H.  Upton. 

Chicopee, C.  J.  O'Brien. 

Everett E.  Clarence  Colby. 

Fall  Biver,        .....  Henry  Boisseau. 

Fitchburg, John  F,  Bresnahan. 

Gloucester, Dr.  George  E,  Wafson. 

Haverhill,  .....  Homer  L.  Connor,  M.D. 

Holyoke, Daniel  P.  Hartnett. 

Lawrence,  .....  Eugene  A.  McCarthy. 

Lowell, Melvin  F.  Master. 

Lynn, Alexander  S.  Wright. 

Maiden, J.  A.  Sandford. 

Marlborough, John  J.  Caasidy. 

Medford, Winslow  Joyce. 

Melrose, Caleb  W.  Clark,  M.D. 

New  Bedford,  ....        .  Herbert  B.  Hamilton,  D.V.S. 

Newburyport, Dr.  R.  D.  Hamilton. 
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Newton,    . 
North  Adama, 
Northampton, 
Pittsfield,  . 
Quincy,     . 

Somerville, 
Springfield, 
TauntOD,  . 
Waltham, 
Wobnm,  . 
Worcester, 
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Art  bar  Hudson. 
Henry  A.  Tower. 
George  R.  Turner. 
Eugene  L.  Hannon. 
Edward  J.  Mnrpby. 
John  J.  McOrath. 
Herbert  E.  Bowman. 
Stephen  C.  Downs, 
Lewis  I.  Tucker. 
Arthur  E.  Stone,  M.D. 
Edward  P.  Kelly,  M.D. 
Gustaf  L.  Berg. 


MUk  Inspectors  for  Massachusetts  Towns,  1911, 

Adams, Dr.  A.  G.  Potter. 

Amesbury, E.  S.  Wortben. 

Andover, Franklin  H.  Stacey. 

Arlington,         .        .        '.        .         .  Dr.  L.  L.  Pierce. 

Attleborough,    .....  Caleb  EL  Pannenter. 

Barnstable,        .....  Geoi^  T.  Mecarta. 

Belmont, Prof.  Samuel  C.  Prescott. 

Brookline, Frederick  H.  O^ood. 

Clinton, Oilman  L.  Chase. 

Concord, Erastus  H.  Smith. 

Easthampton, George  L.  McEvoy. 

Gardner, Clifford  W.  Shippee. 

Greenfield, George  P.  Moore. 

Hudson, Dr.  A.  L.  Crandall. 

Hyde  Park James  G.  Bolles. 

Leominster, William  H.  Hodge,  D.V.8. 

Ludlow, A.  L.  Bennett,  D.V.S. 

Millbury, Arlhur  A.  Brown. 

Monson, E.  W.  Capen. 

North  Attleborough,  .         .  Hugh  Gaw,  V.S. 

Palmer, Edward  P.  Brown. 

Peabody, H.  S.  Pomery,  M.D. 

Revere, Joseph  E.  Lamb. 

Salisbury, John  H.  Pike. 

South  Framingham,  ,         .        .         .  Dr.  J.  H.  McCann. 

South  Hadley  Falls,         .        .         .  Geoi^  F.   Boudreau. 

Spencer, James  A.  Spencer. 

Stonefaam, Geoi^  H.  Allen. 

Harry  A.  Simonds, 
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Ware, Fred  E.  Marah. 

WatertowQ,       .        .-        .        .         .  Luther  W.  Simonds. 

Wellesley, Cecil  K.  Blanchard. 

Weatfield, William  H.  Porter. 

West  Springfield,     .        .       .        .  Norman  T.  Smith. 

Wjlliamstown, G.  S.  Jordan,  V.S. 

Winchendon, Frederick  W.  RnsseD,  M.D. 

Winchester, Morris  Dineen. 


CitEAHSRiES,  Milk  Depots,  etc. 
Co-operative  Creameries. 


n™»„.™l^™,.. 

»™. 

BupHtnUndentor  Uuucv. 

LAAiMd.        .        .        . 

A.hBeld  Cnauwy,   .        .        . 

WiUiUD  HuDUr,  uuuuier. 

U.  Q.  ffird.  pnwleDt. 

t.  CummlDcMn.        .        . 

Hampton  Cnaaen, 

W*H.Wri,ht.t«.u«r. 

(.  Epunont  (P.  O.  Or«t 
B.mntton). 

Ecnmont  Cmaatrj, 
Brakuhin  Hilb  Croowry.        . 

E.  4.  Tyrrell,  duller. 

F.  A.  Cunpbel!,  treuurer. 

7.  New  8>ltn  (P.  O.  Mill- 

8.  Korthl^ltl.    . 

NewSulemCrmlnery,       .        . 

Northfitld  CoKuwraliif  Cr«in. 
Shelliunie  Cnun'cry. 

Ch»rl»C.  Bteanu.    eupuf- 

iDUDdcDl. 

Ir*  Bunud,  mouier. 

10.  W«tfie]d(F.O.Wybeii), 

Vybtt,  Bprinta  CtmBMy. 

C.  H.  Kel».  maM^r. 

WbI  Newbury  Cnamery, 

R,8.Bn«™..r™u™r. 

Proprietary  Creameries. 


NuUBEB   ARD  LounOH. 


L  Am  bent, 

I.  BrimHeM, 

4.  Everett, 

f.  mabbnrt,  Zt  Ciubiof 

Btreet. 
0.  Oardser, 

T.  OlDtOD, 


10.  Haflboroiwli. 

11.  North  BrooLGeld, 


AmbeTHt  Creemery  Con 
Fort  River  CreBinery, 
CryiUI  Brook  Creamcri 
Hunpden  Creunery  Co 
FItefaburx  CreeniBry, 
BoMoo  Dairy  Company 
LawreoM  Creamery, 
Cold  Spring  Creamery , 
Hinsdal?  Creamery,  . 
Eate'i  Cr«mery, 
Nortk  Brooli6eld  Cmmery, 


Hampden  Creamery  Com 
a,  B^ieamed.  preprielor. 
Hoeton  Dairy  Company, 
tfynn  P.  Swallow,  man 
[.  wl^Sletdon  ASon, 
Walter  C.  Solomon,  pro 
F.  F.  Eate.  proprietor. 
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Edwatiotud. 

NCMBIBiKI 

D  LoCillOll. 

N«me. 

OirutorlfUMBr. 

Ambmt.     .       .       .       . 

DBiry  iDdiutry  Counw,  Warn- 

W.  P.  B.  Loekweod,  pro- 
fawiDohut*. 

Milk-distrtbvting  Depots. 


N.... 

,.-..,... 

Msnacer. 

'■r^'STrSs-"- 

Booton  oflice,  1171  Tremont  Suw*. 
Deiwt,  U-2&  Duncan  Slreet 

'^svJ^A^J 

Boat™  Diirr  Compuiy,     . 

W.  A.  Grauneio. 

C.  Bri(b.m  Compuiy,       . 

John  K.  Whitin*. 

C.  Biichun  CompiDy.       . 

WorcMtar,  >  Holwd  Buttt.  . 

C.  BrUhau  Compuiy. 

Etn  Farm  Milk  Company, 

BoitoD.WaIaiPlu».      .        .        . 

Jam«iH.Km.pp.tR>a- 

B.  P.  Hood  i  Sou,  . 

Bonon,  4M  Rutberiord  Avenue: 
brancb,  3i  Anson  Street,  Foreit 
Hilia 

I.yun.  1B3  Alley  Street. 

Ch^B.  Hood. 

Maiden.  126  Uiua  BlteoL 

Salem.  2ii  Brides  Street. 

Watertown,  280  Plesaant  Street. 

Lawrence,  iit  Common  Street. 

Springfield  Creamery, 

Springfield 

TaitBrotbeM.    . 
VochuMltCreuuMT. 
D.ffhitlDsASoiu.    .       . 

Springfield 

Tait    Brothen.    propri- 

Bo.lon.S70  Rutherford  Avenue.  . 

George  Wbitiog. 

Milk  Laboratori/. 


Walkei^ordon  Uboratory,     Baton,  783  Boylalon  Street, . 


Beceivirtg  Depots 

for  lailk,  for  Shipments  to  New  York  City. 

The  Bordtn  Company  of 
New  York. 

Willow  Brook  Dairy  Com- 
pany. 

W«l  Slockbridge 

Sheffield 

F.  H.  Glaee. 
Frank  Perry. 
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Expenses. 
The  following  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  expenses  for 
the  year  ending  Nov,  30,  1911 :  — 

Bnreaa:  compensation  and  traveling  e^cpenses,  .  $636  71 

Agents:  compensation, 2,418  00 

Agents:  traveling  expenses  and  samples  purchased,  .  2,931  00 

General   agent:    traveling   and   necessary   expenses,    .  483  31 

Chemists:  analyses,  testa,  court  attendance,  .        .        .  1,158  60 

Printing  and  supplies, 127  99 

Educational, 219  39 

Total, $7,975  00 

P.   M.   HARWOOD, 

Generai  Agent. 

Accepted  and  adopted  as  the  report  of  the  Dairy  Bureau , 

CHARLES  M.  GARDNER. 
H.  A.  PARSONa 
GEO.  W.  TRULL. 
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State  Forester. 


StNOFBIB  PbSSENTSD  to  the  BoAJtD  AND  ACCEPTED, 

Januart  9,  1912. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  FORESTER. 


Introduction. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  State  Forester  to  estabUsli 
a  forest  policy  worthy  of  Massadmsetts  interests.  Year  by  year, 
through  the  spleqdid  support  given  by  our  public-spirited  citizens 
and  various  organizations,  we  have  made  constant  progress.  By 
perusing  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Forester  it  may  be  seen 
that  each  year  the  General  Court  has  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  work  and  has  encouraged  a  steady  development. 

In  submitting  this,  the  eighth  annual  report,  it  is  certainly  a 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that,  through  the  generous  con- 
aderation  of  the  last  General  Court,  we  have  been  able  finally  to 
perfect  a  State-wide  forest  fire  pohcy  that  promises  very  great 
economy.  With  an  up-to-date  patrol  and  look-out  system  for 
forest  fires,  backed  by  a  strong  and  eflBdent  town  and  city  forest 
warden  unit  of  organization,  already  well  established,  together 
with  the  perfecting  and  adapting  of  previous  laws,  we  now  can 
boast  of  being  in  a  position  adequate  for  natural  growth  and 
development. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  there  never  has  been  a  more  wholesome, 
co-operative  interest  shown  toward  this  department  than  during 
the  present  season,  and  this,  too,  following  an  apparent  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  a  few  of  our  legislators  last  session,  who 
finally  gave  the  department  their  support 

I  firmly  believe  that  ultimately  Governor  Foss's  first  year's 
administration  will  be  as  noted  for  its  establishment  of  a  State- 
wide forest  fire  protective  poli<^  as  any  legislation  enacted  during  ' 
the  session.  When  we  once  can  assure  our  people  that  forest  fires 
can  and  will  be  controlled,  there  will  be  little  trouble  to  interest 
capital  in  reforestation.  With  fire  protection  and  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing interest  in  modem  forestry,  which  no  one  can  deny  is 
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prevalent  even  at  present,  it  only  remains  for  the  casual  observer 
to  predict  what  we  may  be  able  to  accomplish  in  Massachusetts. 

The  various  lines  of  work  in  this  department  have  been  ex- 
plained quite  fully  in  past  reports,  and  it  is  necessary  only  to  state 
that  the  work  throughout  the  year  has  even  surpassed  any  other. 
Tlie  requests  for  examinations  and  advice  have  been  far  in  excess 
of  our  ability  to  meet  them  with  our  present  force.  Forestry 
literature  has  been  in  great  demand,  and  several  bulletins  have 
been  revised  and  reprinted,  be^des  much  new  material  sent  out. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations  have  been  constantly  requested,  and 
as  many  ff.ven  as  conditions  would  permit.  Forest  laws  and  fire- 
warning  posters  have  been  posted  fully  by  our  wardens  throughout 
the  State. 

Towns  generally  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  being  equipped 
with  modem  fire-fighting  apparatus  if  they  are  to  encourage 
forestry  in  their  midst.  The  towns  with  a  valuation  of  $1,500,000 
or  less  are  taking  advantage  of  the  State's  offer  of  assistance,  and 
it  is  predicted  that  the  usual  appropriatioo  by  the  State  of  S5,000 
will  be  utilized  immediately  following  the  spring  town  meetings. 
As  usual,  those  towns  with  equipment  and  oi^nization  have  kept 
forest  fires  under  control,  while  other  towns  have  suffered. 

The  work  of  reforestation  continues  as  popular  as  ever,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Iiegislature  could  see  its  way  clearly 
to  enhtrge  greatly  the  present  appropriation  for  this  work,  we 
could  readily  phtnt  many  times  our  present  annual  acreage.  Our 
reforestation  act  is  unique  and  is  proving  a  success.  The  work  in 
this  line  will  be  far  better  appredated  in  a  few  years,  when  the 
young  trees  have  grown  to  a  more  desirable  ^ze. 

The  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moth  work,  while  still  a  very  perplexing 
problem,  is  better  understood  and  more  intelligently  combated 
than  ever.  Our  people  are  finding  out  that  the  best  way  to  fight 
these  pests  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  advice  and  assistance  that 
experience  has  taught  m.  This  office  b  in  a  portion  to  advise 
and  assist  in  this  work  throughout  the  infested  territory.  The 
division  s(q)erintendents  are  men  of  ripe  experience,  and  the  local 
superintendents  are  more  efficient  and  in  better  control  of  their 
conditions  than  ever  before. 

If,  as  we  now  have  reason  to  believe,  it  is  soon  to  come  to  pass 
that  the  United  States  govermnent  will  take  over  the  para^tic 
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work  which  the  State  has  financed  up  to  the  present,  and  also 
assume  the  work  of  controlling  the  spread  of  the  moth,  then  our 
State  work  will  resolve  itself  down  to  internal  self-preservation  in 
the  present  infested  territory.  With  this  arrangement,  I  believe 
the  State  ought  to  oimbat  the  enemies  satisfactorily  with  de- 
creasing expenditures.  Many  cities  and  towns  once  hadly  in- 
fested are  at  present,  through  State  aid,  in  good  condition,  and 
now  should  become  self-supporting,  and  it  is  the  department's 
purpose  to  so  direct  the  work  that  the  annual  drain  upon  the 
State  treasury  may  be  lessened  as  much  as  possible. 

Massachusetts  has  been  the  motive  force  in  combating  these 
pests  up  to  the  present.  In  recent  years  the  insects  have  spread 
into  adjoining  States,  where  little  attention  to  their  control  has 
been  given,  so  that  now  the  problem  is  one  of  protecting  the  nation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  national  government  can  ill  afford  to 
take  other  than  a  more  progressive  stand  in  this  work.  A  million 
dollars  a  year  at  present  will  go  farther  than  a  much  greater  sum 
later  on.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  parasites,  diseases  or  natural 
causes  may  work  to  the  detriment  of  these  insects,  but  there  are 
many  chances  of  other  sections  of  the  country  becoming  infested 
and  thereby  working  great  destruction  before  results  from  these 
are  realized.  At  present  the  only  practical  means  of  protection 
from  the  spread  of  this  pest  is  through  spraying  and  other  well- 
known  mechanical  methods. 

The  various  phases  of  the  State  Forester's  activities  are  given 
more  fully  imder  their  respective  classifications  in  this  report. 

Organization. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  during  the  year,  but  the 
department  is  fortunate  in  having  intact  the  same  general  staff 
of  assistants  as  last  year. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Speare,  moth  disease  work,  redgned,  and  Mr.  R.  M. 
CoUey  of  Harvard  University  has  succeeded  him.  Mr.  William 
Reiff,  asdstant  to  Professor  Wheeler  of  the  Bussey  Institute,  and 
who  has  given  the  moth  disease  work  part  time,  has  arranged  to 
^ve  the  department  his  whole  time  for  a  season.  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Minot  and  Mr.  Frank  A.  Bates,  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  State  work  for  many  years  as  agents,  now  known  as  dis- 
trict superintendeuts,  have  resigned. 
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The  changes  in  local  forest  wardens  and  moth  superintendents  in 
towns  and  cities  have  been  very  few  indeed,  and  this  fact  results 
in  more  satisfactory  conditions. 

Mr.  \^^liam  W.  Colton,  division  superintendent  No.  6,  re- 
igned to  become  dty  forester  of  Fitchburg, 

The  lei^slatjott  creating  a  State  Fire  Warden  and  establishing 
look-out  stations  and  a  patrol  system  increases  the  organization 
to  that  detent. 

In  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Hutchins  as  State  fire 
Warden,  I  am  convinced  Massachusetts  is  particularly  fortunate. 
Mr.  Hutchins  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York  forest 
service  for  seven  years,  and  had  charge  of  one  of  the  most  impoi^ 
tant  forest  fire  divisions  of  the  Adirondacks.  He  began  his  services 
for  Massachusetts  on  August  1,  and  already  the  oi^anizatiott  b 
well  perfected.  We  may  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  by 
another  season  the  forest  fire  menace  will  he  greatly  reduced.  A 
report  of  the  fire  work  will  be  explained  more  fully  under  that  title. 

The  organization  of  the  State  Forester's  department  at  present 
is  as  follows:  — 

QlHIBAt.  STAVr. 

State  Forester. 

AsdHtant  Foiester. 

AaajBtant,  moth  worlt. 

AssiBUnt,  TBforestatioD. 

State  Fire  Warden. 

AssbtADt,  forestry  mapiigenient. 

Amistkiit,    Maasacbusettt   ABiiouItural   Col- 


F.  W.  Rane,  B.Akt.,  H 
H.  O.  Cook,  M.F., 
Ij.  H.  Wobtblxt, 
R.  S.  Lanodbu.,  . 

M.  C.  HCTCHINH, 

H.  F.  aotju),  M.F., 
F.  F.  MooH,  M.F.. 

WlUJAU  Rbut,  . 
R.  H.  Collet,     . 
Chablbs  O.  Bailbt, 
ELiiABrra  Hobbabd, 
Chablottb  Jacobs, 
EuiUB  Rau, 

JOSBPBA   L.  OALIiAoaEB, 
JOBN  LaHEBOAM, 


AadstBDt,  moth  diseaM  work. 

Assistant,  moth  disesae  work. 

Secretary. 

Clerk,  bookkeeper. 

Clerk,  mail  and  office. 

St«D0grBpber. 

Clerk. 

Office  boy. 


Co-opEaATiva  SaBtmnc  Stait. 


L.  O.  BowABD,  Ph.D., 


Thbob&U)  Surra,  Ph.B.,  M.D., 
R0I.AHD  TOAXTEB,  Ph.D.,     . 


W.  M.  WsBBLra,  Ph.D., 


Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology,  Harvaid 
University,  diseaaes  of  insects. 

Professor  of  Cryptooamie  Botany,  Harvard 
University,  fiuigous  diae«a««  aSe«tins  in- 
sects. 

Professor  of  Entomology,  Harvard  Univeraity. 
eiperimental  entomolosist. 
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F.W.IUm,  M.8., 
M.  C.  HuTCHim, 
M.E.  Fwm, 

F.  h.  HA-naa, 

J.  J.  SHirSBRD,    . 

JoBH  F.  Cbowi, 

G.  H.  AuAM, 

JOBN   MUHDOCH,  Jt., 


Stait,  Fobmt  Fikv  Pbotbction. 
.    Suta  Forester. 
.    State  Fire  Warden. 
.    AjEdstant. 

.  District  Fonat  Warden  No.  1. 
.  DUtrict  Foreot  Warden  No.  2. 
.  Diatriot  Forest  Wardea  No.  3. 
District  Forest  Warden  No.  4. 
.    District  Forest  Warden  No.  6. 


J.  F.  HAlOIONIt,  . 
F.  H.  LOMBABD,  . 
B^ERBBBT  MaBHIBBI,    . 

O.  W.  Sbbbmak, 

O.  C.  MiLUK.      . 

^.  C.  WoonWiBD, 


and  Oti»tmUien  Slationt. 

.     Bobbin's  Hill,  Chelmsford. 

Qraoe  Mountain,  Warwick. 

Plymouth. 
.     Shoot  FlyiDS  Hill.  BamatabLe. 

Steerage  Rock,  Brimfield. 
.     Mount  Tom,  Holyotce. 

Massamet  Mountain,  Sbelbume  Falls. 
.    Wachusett  Mountain,  Princeton. 
.     Blue  Hills,  Hyde  Park. 


Stait,  Motb  Work. 

F.  W.  Rakb.  M.S State  Forester. 

L.  H.  WoBTHLCT,  .  Assistant  (General  Superinteudent). 

&1ITB,  OioitaB  A.,  Superintendent,  District  1,  92  Sagamore  Avenue,  Chelsea. 
Emniam,  John  W.,  Bup«nnteaden(,  District  2,  48  Fellsway,  Medford. 
Hatch,  Wiuxam  A.,  Superintendent,  District  3,  174  Main  Street.  Hudson. 
Raubet,  Habrt  B.,  Superintendent,  District  4,  217  Park  Avenue,  Worcester. 
WORTHIN,  FRAMcte  C,  Superintendent,  District  5,  Central  Street,  Georgetown. 
FtnoBBAUi,  JoBN  J.,  Superintendent,  District  6,  60  Howard  Street,  Haverhill. 
pBiujrs,  Sadi.,  Superintendeat,  District  7,  P.  O.  Box  1363,  Beverly. 
PAUBnitsT,  OuHENcB  W.,  Superintendent,  District  8.  P.  O.  Box  472,  Medfield. 
HODOKIHS,  Lewis  W.,  Superintendent,  District  Q,  North  Raynham. 
Farlbt,  Jobn  a.,  Superintendent.  District  10,  Plymouth,  R.  F.  D. 
Carlvtok,  John  F.,  Superintendent,  District  II,  East  Sandwich. 


AmiBTBONa,  Hbhbt  F. 
Houna,  Waltbk  F. 

MaSKIOK,  JOBN  L. 


Sands,  Georob  A. 
SiLVA,  Joseph. 
Swebhet,  Chablbb  F, 


YouNO,  ABTaoK  W. 


Wbiqht,  Habvet  J. 
Lbarotd,  Francis  V..  in  charge,  Supply  Store. 


igitized  by  Google 
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^ 

•sss- 

FOTMtWanlan. 

atyocTowD. 

Local  Hotb 

IM. 
No. 

287 
IBl 

m 

flS 

24 
12g 
07 

NotelaphODe. 
NotelaphOK, 

»>n-u. .     . 

*8-2,       .        . 

aiM-ii, .      . 

151-32,    Cieat 

MM.      .        . 
lOM,      .        . 

B.£.Wi]ka,>     .        . 
W.  H.  KlDfler.         . 
H.F.TabM,       .        . 
J.  CUney.  ,       .       . 
E.  H.  Bilehmek,       . 
J.  H.  Wileoi,  P.   0, 

,.£?.,Si. .    . 

A.  F.  BardMll,  .        . 
J.H.  Playdon.' 

Aeton..       .       . 

AdUH.           .          . 

Acavam.     .       . 
Altord,         .       . 

AmiMnt.      .       . 

Arlinctou,  .       . 
AihbunkbUD,     . 
Aihby,         .       . 

AshUnd.      .       . 
Athot,  .       .       . 

Auburn,      . 
A»oii.    .       . 

C.  F.  Shaw, 

J.  O'NaU,     .       . 

A.  P.  R.  GilDora. 

A.L.eiov>r,        . 
W.  H.  Smith.       . 
J.H.PIaydoD.     , 
W.H.B»d!w,    . 
C.A.BiUiB«a,     . 

M.  GoOfhan.         . 
W.  8.  PenDiman. 
W.E.8.Bmith.   . 
J.  F.  SMria, 
W.W.BMila. 
D.W.II*>on,       . 
H,  C.  Bod6ah.     . 

10 

1 

IM 
US 
SO 
MO 
105 

as 

m 

i« 

SIS 

M.         .        . 

4-B.       .        . 
1«-L,    South 
M-t  or  Tif,  , 

(-17,       .        . 
8071-4.    .        . 
9W  ot  iV-i. 

m-t.    .     . 

CA.DiUiin*    .        . 

W.  S.  Qi»n.       .        . 

C.A.H»1I,          .        . 

H.  H.  npet,       .        . 

F.  P.  H.U.'         .        . 

H.  R.  Packard.' 

J.F.Seaile,        .        . 

J.W.MeCarty.  . 

C.  E.  Pmio,     .       . 

H.  C.  Bacon.  P.  0. 
Hyannia. 

10 

BMkM, 
B*lloid.       . 

BalUufhsm, 

W,  A.  Cutler.       . 
E.  C.  Howaid.     . 
H.  A.  WhilMy,  . 

73 

NoWephone. 
10,          .        . 
1(7-1.  Milford, 
409-W,    .        . 
NatalephDUa, 
l4-«.       .        . 

C.  E.  Witlianu.  . 
J.  A.  Peon,        ,       . 
J.A.apenccr.    ,       . 
J.  F.  Leonaid,'  .        . 
O.  H.  BabbLlt,  TauD- 

m 
m 

Barkler,       . 

Barim.  .       . 

Btnrlr, 

Bllliciu,       . 
BttokitoiM, 
BUndtord,  . 
Bdltan, 

E.  C.  Rom,  .       . 

J.  B.  Bn*D. 
W.H.  O'Brien,     . 
A.J.Cibbona,     . 

C.E.Haee, 

m 

81-!.       .        . 
47II-L-I.  Wood- 

E.  N.  BartloW." 
T.  ReUlr. 

lU 

7.2i,       .        . 

C.  E.  llam. 





>  Aim  dual  o(  fire  deptuuneDt. 


■  Alaotrea  warden. 
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^ 

Tjtephoo. 

Number. 

ForaWWardm. 

City  w  Town. 

Loc:U  M„th 
Supenutesdent. 

No. 

311 
Ul 
118 

M 

M 
W 
»> 

m 
w 

m 

ll-<,W.A«oo. 

IW,       .        . 
IllW,    .        . 
No  tetepbou. 
8^,         .        . 
1«.       .        . 
IMl,       .        . 
lOM,      .        . 

m,      .■     . 

am.    .      . 
»i«,     .      . 

IM,       .        . 
Notalaphoiw. 

H.  L.  Cole.    Ganiia- 
town,  R.  F.  D. 

J,  H.CutUnc.  Boutb 
T.B"Tubiiiaa,  .       . 

E.  S.  Bb«d«>.  . 

G.  E.  Biloheook,        . 
H.  L.  Hantoo,' 
D.  N.  Buaur.  .       . 
G.H.Job<inD.> 

n.  w.  SkdtOD.' 

L.     HortOD.     P.     O. 

B.F.Alwood,    .        . 

F.  D.  Lecata.      .        . 

Bourn*.       . 
Boiborooch, 
Bolford.      . 
BsTbtoD.     .       . 

Bremtw,     ,       . 

BriiBlUId.     .        . 

BrooUtold,  .        . 

BUOUBDd.    . 

Bnrlinfton, 

CutOD,           . 
CuDbTldC*. 

OarllaUi,        . 

Oamr. 

OhirlMDont. 

CluUum,    .       . 
Chalmtford, 
01uliM,<     .       . 
ObatUra.     .       . 
ClMMar.       .       . 
ChaiMrflaM. 
Otioopa.,    .       . 
Ohllnuik.    . 
OlarkibniT. 
Clinton,       .       . 
Oohinrt,    .       . 
Oolraln,       .       . 
Oonoord,     .       . 
Oonwv.      .       - 

Dalton,        . 
Dana,  .       .       . 

8.B.Wri,ht,        . 
C.E.8beny.       , 
CPerley,     .        . 
E.H.  Hawiu»,   . 
O.  A.  Hubbard.  - 
J.  E.  EldridBB,     . 
A.W.MoFarbind, 
O.  E.  Hiicboock. 
R.  H.  Cart. 
J.  H.  Cooanl,      . 
E.  B.  Das., 

W.  W.  SkdtOD, 

J.  F.  DoDudly,    . 
G.  G.  Wilkin^ 
H.  T.  Atwood, 

J.  D,  Fell^n,      . 
0.  B.  Baeaett.      . 
U.  A.  Bean. 
J.  A.  O'Brien,       , 

A.  3.  TUioD. 

J-B-Omaenr,     , 
J.  E.  Oiaava.       . 

H.PRiehardwin, 
T,  L.  Tbajw.       . 

no 
m 

11 

11-ia.     .       . 
im-i.   .'      . 

i*7-a,    .     . 

G.    W.    Ryder,  West 
A.'b'-iSt.,   .       . 

C.  D.  CummiDM,      . 

„ 

87 

m 

HI 

80H.       .        . 
IW-l,     .        . 

C.  A.  Blebee,  Blebae, 
M.J.Lyneh,      .       . 
B.C.Uayl>ew,  ,        . 

W.J.Brennoek, 

ISO 

SI 

ao 

14 
MT 

1«-Iot300.  * 
SWJ.      .        , 
BOOl.       .        . 
W-ll.      .        . 

G.O.Uotndl.'  .        . 

C.  Panaa*.-        .        . 

A.  K.  ClerelaDd. 

T.  L.  Tharer,  Nortb 
Daoa. 
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%r 

^ssr 

PoiHtWardm. 

C,„T,„. 

Local  Moth 

Dirt. 
No. 

Mi 

718 

277-3.      .        . 

373  or  114.     . 
i73-H,  QnaD. 

Notalepho». 
2M,       .        . 

JT3-1.     .        . 

IWMM.    .        . 

IBM.      .        . 

NoMaphooa. 

22-2,       .        . 

14W,      .        . 

44,         .        . 

2M1.0HaaDa, 

2.11,       .        . 

24-7,       North 
EaMon. 

Notdaphoue, 

lUMi..        . 
14,          .        . 
U«,      .        . 
H2I-Wor7«, 
HooaarTunnel 

2114,     South 

M.  H.Barry,      .        . 
a.  P.  Hawea,       .        . 
H.J.Harrw...        ■ 
W.L.HarTia,      .        . 

Ralph  Earie.      .        . 
W.L.  Chuith,    .        . 
J.  Bnacy,  .         .        . 
F.      H.       Ounthar,' 

r.riss...  . 

A.W.8waIlo«,  .        . 
E.   W.  Boole.   P.  0. 

E.^.'i'^t, '. ' 

W.H.NiBk,r«m,       . 
J.If.Dnwwi,     .        . 
J.BaldwiD,< 

U.  a  Roberta,  .       . 

H.L.Kythar,    .        . 
C.  H.  Holmea,  Farlay, 
0.0.  Storey,'     .        . 

A.  C.  AikMl,       .        . 
W.  Hullicu.       .        . 

H.N.Uwniii«,P.O. 

Teatieket. 
W.W.Odlon,     .        . 

H.  B.  Bn>*D.  P.  O. 

E.  ATShite,'      .        . 
B.P.WiDah,       .        . 

Duamt, 
Dartaooth. 
DHlluni, 
Daarfiald. 

T.B.-nniloy,      . 
J.T.  Keunedy,    , 

r 

8 

271 
M 
110 

Dlthton, 
Donflu. 
Donr,  . 

Dudtor, 

D.F.lMM. 

H.  L.  UeK«a>i*, 
T.F.Carriok.       . 

ff.  Saviha,  . 

ID 
* 
8 

» 
n 

3M 
Mt 
2S 
« 
48 
231 

271 
280 
211 
li7 
E 
2« 

E.  LanftsMdow, 

Kuthampton,    . 
Banon,        .       . 
Edwrt»wn,        . 

trfing.        .       . 
Ina,    .       . 
Innn,'       . 

rtUKm,  .      . 
rainootb,  . 
ntehborc,  . 

FranUlo,    . 

OudnM-.      . 
(terBaad,  . 

B.  F.  Taylor,       . 
N.  P.  Clark, 
R.W.MeleDdy.  . 

O.  O.  Btory. 
J.  Davidaon, 
G.  W.  KJo,,         . 
J.  H.  Nunnt.      , 
W.B.Banrarth.. 
W.  W.  Colion,      . 

N.  I.  Bowditoh.  . 
O.M.  NicboU,     . 

J.  W.  BaUla,        . 

C.  J.  Eaton. 

8 

m 

U3 

m-u,  .     . 

A.  Hathaway.  AaBul. 

U 

2U 

H7-S,     .       . 

e.F.H**kell.     .        . 

QIonoMUr, 

e.  J.  Worth, 

■  Alao  chM  ot  fin  department. 
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SorlU, 
4I-«(it100, 


2SI-2. 
lEI-t,CUi 
71T-S,  Pi 


No  MepbDM. 
S46-11, 


J.  a.  WetbvbB, 


WUte,P.O.Chsrry 
Villey. 

R.  BulchinaiHi, 


.  C.  MvTBl,  North 


E.Bw«]r, 
CBayrd, 


J.  Cauthbn, 
E.  KiDcabury.' 


■  Ajioohibf  ar  firfl  dapftrtmfla 


Laknlll*, 


Ludla«, 


Marlborouch, 
Manhltold,  . 


E.  I.  Coibett, 
J.  Hony,  . 
R.  r.  Rudtill. 
a.  T.  N<to>ii. 
L.  R,  OriawDld,   . 


U.  CBritn, 
S.  R.  Willur, 


J,  J.  Kellilur, 

A.  E.  HopldiH, 


M.  E.  Hkrvsy. 
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J.  J.  HcCuUougb. 
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No  tdsphont. 
IH.      Sprint- 


S.  9.  ShunlaH.  . 


C.  I.  Dow, 

L.  H.  CUirk.   P.  O. 

Nav  BoUoD. 
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SprmE  Hill. 
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J.  A.  Hsaby.  P,  O 
annitavillt. 


No  lalepbooa, 

SU-U,     IM- 

lum. 


C.  OoodiidcB. 
.  P.  RipUy,  . 
A.SuifOrd.   , 


I.  Edno,  North 
rilbnham. 

J.    ViBiM.    p.    O. 


H.  Hfvton,    . 


H.  L.  Nnmldl, 
8.  Whilney, 


CA.IUwUII, 
J.  H.  8Un, . 


J.  B.  KaUay. 
H.  J.  Naale, 

W.  U.  GilmoR. 
C.  It.  BuKtt, 


■  Alia  ahM  ot  An  dapirtmant. 
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GENERAL  FORESTRY. 


ExA&nfiA.TioNs  OP  Woodland. 

Our  custom,  continued  now  for  several  years,  of  giving  first 
place  under  "general  forestry"  to  an  account  of  examinations  of 
woodland  belon^ng  to  private  owners,  seems  again  to  be  justified 
by  a  slight  increase  over  last  year,  both  numerically  and  in  area, 
of  unsolicited  examinations  of  this  character,  thus  keeping  this 
branch  of  our  work  well  to  the  front  in  importance. 

Not  only  has  this  increase  taken  place,  but,  what  is  still  more 
gratifying,  the  proportion  of  examinees  who  are  actually  following 
or  are  on  the  point  of  taking  up  the  reconmiendations  of  the  o£Sce 
has  surpassed  that  of  last  year  by  nearly  10  per  cent  An  increase 
of  thb  kind  is  much  more  gratifying  than  would  be  the  increase  in 
ntmiber  of  examinations  alone.  The  total  area  of  land  examined 
exceeds  last  year's  figures  by  nearly  2,000  acres. 

Oning  to  this  increase,  as  well  as  to  the  additional  amount  of 
land  surveyed  and  mapped,  no  systematic  attempt  has  been  made 
to  pursue  the  work  of  inspecting  former  examinations,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hope  expressed  last  year.  Several  such  inspections 
have  been  made  in  the  regular  course  of  the  work,  however,  as 
will  appear  below. 

The  following  tables  ^ve  lists  of  the  examinations  and  inspections 
made,  their  location  and  area.  A  table  of  costs  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  section  of  the  report. 
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Ten  inspections  have  been  made,  totalling  880  acres. 
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CbestraU  Bark  Disease. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  examinations  of  woodland  described 
above,  several  examinations  have  been  made  by  this  office  to  as- 
certain the  presence  or  absence  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease, 
Diaporthe  (Valsonectria)  parasitica. 

A  list  of  examinations  follows;  — 
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No 

These  examinations  were  made  with  the  knowledge  and  usually 
at  the  request  of  the  owner. 

During  the  coming  year  this  work  will  be  energetically  pushed, 
and  in  fact  at  this  writing  two  assistants  from  this  office  are  in  the 
field  investigating  the  geographical  extent  of  the  infestation, 
following  up  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Graves  of  the  United  States 
forest  service  (outlined  more  fully  in  another  section  of  this  re- 
port), but  with  particular  reference  to  discovering  and  investi- 
gating all  possible  means  of  utilizing  the  wood  of  trees  killed  by 
the  disease,  e.g.,  the  comparatively  recent  process  of  obtwning 
chestnut  extract  from  both  bark  and  wood. 


Woodland  Manaqeheht. 

Some  space  in  our  last  annual  report  was  devoted  to  an  account 
of  an  operation  in  Buckland,  Mass.,  where  a  good  bit  of  merchant- 
able timber  was  taken  out  and  the  stand  still  left  in  good  growing 
shape,  tiie  ground  being  well  covered  in  most  cases  with  white 
pine  seed  trees.  Where  such  seed  trees  were  not  left,  under  plant- 
ing with  two-year  seedlings  was  tried. 

The  success  of  this  operation  has  made  us  feel  justified  in  under- 
taking the  general  supervision  of  a  similar  work  in  Barre,  described 
fully  below. 

Sdrveting. 

The  forestry  department  has  done  more  surveying  and  accom- 
panying mapping  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  work  of  obtain- 
ing complete  files  of  maps  for  all  lots  taken  over  under  the  so- 
called  reforestation  act  is  being  carried  to  completion.  During 
the  past  year  an  area  of  485  acres  has  been  thus  surveyed,  con^ 
pri^ng  the  following  lots:  — 
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OlaUUnd, 
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JmdU. 
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« 

JonaRinr, 

TCintntnn, 

Other  \ots  surveyed  bring  the  total  area  up  to  643  acres,  for  all 
of  which  maps  have  been  made  by  the  forestry  department. 


Forest  Maps. 

Besides  maps  of  this  sort,  two  complete  maps  in  colors  have 
been  made.  One  of  these,  a  map  of  the  Barre  property  libove 
referred  to,  comprises  an  area  of  101  acres,  and  outlines  the  various 
types  of  tree  growth,  forming  a  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  timber 
and  a  worldng  plan  for  carrying  on  the  operation  of  the  property. 

Before  this  map  was  drawn  a  so-called  preliminary  examination 
was  made  to  ascertain  the  approximate  amount  of  timber  and  the 
chances  of  getting  it  out,  accompanied  by  a  report  recommending 
that  certain  steps  be  taken  toward  ascertdning  the  facts  more 
accurately,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  making  of  the  map 
in  question. 

This  report  being  accepted  and  its  suggestions  adopted,  several 
days  were  spent  in  an  accurate  survey  of  the  ground  and  in  plot- 
ting the  areas  of  .the  different  types  of  growth  as  closely  as  possible. 
The  map  when  finished  was  made  the  basb  of  a  fuller  report,  con- 
taining the  volume  to  be  removed  by  cutting  and  an  estimate  of 
the  gross  and  net  profits. 

The  pine  was  found  to  total  about  1,750,000  feet  board  measure, 
of  which  some  750,000  feet  will  be  cut.  Of  the  245,000  feet  of 
hardwood,  about  153,000  feet  wilt  be  cut.    Besides  the  above 
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there  is  on  the  property  about  54,000  feet  of  hemlock,  so  that  it 
will  be  evident  that  a  fair-sized  timber  operation  is  under  way, 
and  one  which  will  illustrate,  we  hope,  the  advantages  of  a  scientific 
method  of  cutting,  —  a  statement  which  becomes  particularly 
forcible  when  it  is  added  that  a  probable  net  profit  of  about  17,000 
will  be  realized  and  the  stand  left  in  better  growing  shape  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  work  than  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

The  operation  of  this  lot  is  now  in  progress  and  the  work  is 
nearing  completion,  a  large  number  of  the  logs  being  yarded  and 
ready  for  the  mill.  This  office  hopes  in  the  near  future  to  publish 
a  bulletin  describing  in  some  detail  this  operation,  and  several 
others  recently  handled  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  other  map  referred  to  combines  an  outline  survey  with 
timber  and  topographic  map  in  colors,  and,  like  the  above,  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate.  The  property  is  owned  by  Prof. 
C.  S.  Plumb  of  Columbus,  O.,  and  consists  of  450  acres  of  land 
in  Becket,  Mass.,  most  of  which  is  growing  some  kind  of  timber. 
Mr.  Plumb  has  become  much  interested  in  the  property,  and  we 
hope  by  judidous  forestry  management  to  eventually  establish  a 
good  working  forest  proposition.  To  this  end  the  owner  expects 
to  turn  over  10  acres  of  the  open  land,  and  probably  more  event- 
ually, for  forest  pUnting.  This  will  supply  the  immediate  need 
for  young  growth,  and  if  continued  at  intervals  will  provide  con- 
stantly growing  timber  of  different  ages.  About  all  the  other 
stages  of  growth  are  now  represented  by  timber  on  the  ground, 
although  the  proportions  vary  greatly,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  any 
natural  stand. 

If  our  plans  are  followed,  however,  instead  of  eventually  being 
obliged  to  cut  practically  all  the  timber  and  leave  the  ground  bare, 
by  the  time  the  present  medium  growth  is  mature  there  will  be  a 
fine  stand  of  much  better  quality  coming  on. 

Thus  the  ideal  of  all  forest  management  will  be  approached, 
viz.,  a  continuous,  periodical,  sustained  yield,  without  diminution 
of  the  capital  stock  of  timber. 

All  the  maps  referred  to  have  been  preserved  in  duplicate  for 
our  files  by  means  of  tracings,  thus  doubling  the  work  but  greatly 
increasing  the  usdulness  of  the  maps. 
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Examination  Work. 
An  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  examination  work  is  given 
herewith,  io  accordance  with  section  6,  chapter  409,  Acts  of  1904, 
as  amended  by  section  2,  chapter  473,  Acts  of  1907. 
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New  Bedford  mta  woi 
Nawburrpoit, 


Fmbodia,  W.,  . 

PecUiu,  H.B., 
Plumb,  C.  8.. 
FoiuUiid,  F.  O. 
PowaU,  B.  C, 
RMd,J.O..  . 
Ripl^.  A.  L., 
»bler.  F.  P.. 
SUDnard,  Uwtinl, 

Vegpet  Club, 
Wnkefleld  p«rk  boitd, 
Wuhbum,  C.  0 
WatartowD  Anei 
Whvton,  W.  F„ 
Whiui,  A.  P., 
Y.  P.  C.  V.  ol  Lynn, 


Reforestation  Work. 

The  reforestation  work  has  been  carried  on  this  year  along  the 
same  Unes  as  formerly,  and  the  iocreasing  interest  of  lumbermen 
and  landowners  proves  it  a  policy  worthy  of  enlai^ment. 

The  plantations  put  in  during  the  spring  of  1909  and  1910  are 
showing  up  well,  the  growth  in  many  instances  on  plantations 
made  with  transplant  white  pine  being  as  much  as  8  to  16  inches 
this  last  season.  There  was  practically  no  loss  this  year  from  dty 
weather  affecting  these  plantations,  proving  that  when  once  well 
started  they  are  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  climatic  conditions. 

Plantations  made  this  year  in  one  or  two  instances  were  quite 
badly  affected  by  the  exceedingly  dry  season,  as  might  be  expected. 

Increased  interest  has  been  shown  by  parties  looking  over 
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plaatations  with  the  idea  of  making  smalt  plantings  on  their  own 
land,  and  the  large  number  of  inquiries  shows  that  this  work  is 
awakening  great  interest. 

This  year  860  acres  have  been  planted,  and  deeds  for  500  acres 
additional  have  been  recorded  which,  from  lack  of  sufficient  ap- 
propriations, we  were  unable  to  plant.  There  are  also  now  offered 
700  acres  more.  The  amount  of  work  possible  is  governed  entirely 
by  the  appropriation,  and  it  would  seem  advisable  for  the  State  to 
enlarge  this  work. 

Forest  Nubsert. 

It  has  been  impossible  up  to  the  present  time  to  raise  sufficient 
stock  to  take  care  of  the  planting  done  under  the  reforestation  act, 
the  dei>artment  being  forced  to  purchase  a  large  number  of  seed- 
lings from  outside  nurserymen  at  a  much  higher  price  than  if 
ndsed  on  our  own  land.  It  has,  therefore,  been  deemed  advisable 
to  enlarge  our  nursery  from  time  to  time,  and  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  supply  from  our  own  nurseiy  sufficient  stock  for  our 
planting  work  nert  spring. 

It  being  impossible  to  obtain  land  suitable  for  transplant  work 
adjoining  our  present  site  at  Amherst,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  make  this  nursery  the  main  one,  raising  seedlings  and  doing 
as  much  transplant  work  as  the  allotment  of  land  would  allow; 
to  establish  at  Hopkinton  a  transplant  nursery,  and  also  to  en- 
large our  nursery  at  Sandwich,  where  for  the  past  two  years  we 
have  been  raising  Scotch  and  Austrian  pine,  black  locust  and  such 
varieties  as  are  suitable  for  planting  on  Cape  land. 

Under  thb  system  we  shall  be  able  to  ship  direct  from  the  nearest 
nursery  to  the  planting  site  and  in  this  way  avoid  much  expense 
and  delay  in  transportation. 

The  Amherst  nursery  has  been  in  charge  of  our  foreman,  W.  N. 
Tavener,  the  past  season  and  was  very  capably  managed.  He 
exceedingly  dry  weather  has  not  seemed  to  affect  either  last  year's 
seedling  or  the  transplant  beds.  This  year's  seedlings  were  affected, 
however,  by  the  drought,  though  a  fturly  dense  stand  has  been 
obtained.  This  year's  transplants  have  made  a  remarkably  good 
showing,  and  the  work  was  much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  planting 
boards  designed  by  one  of  the  men  at  the  nursery,  this  board  en- 
abling a  man  to  put  in  a  much  larger  number  of  trees  and  leave 
them  firmer  in  the  rows  than  when  the  old  method  wu 
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At  Hopkinton  about  an  acre  of  land  was  ploughed  up  and  made 
into  transplant  beds,  and  set  with  Norway  spruce  and  white  pine 
seedlings.  This  niirsery  has  needed  very  little  care  except  for  two 
or  three  light  weediags.    It  should  be  enlarged  the  coming  spring. 

At  East  Sandwich  a  good  stand  of  Scotch  pine  was  obtained, 
but  the  loss  by  drought  of  this  year's  seeding  of  white  pine  shows 
the  inadvisability  of  trying  to  raise  this  variety  from  seed  in  that 
section,  unless  an  irrigation  system  can  be  installed,  which  would 
be  well  worth  the  outlay  both  at  the  Sandwich  nursery  and  at 
Amherst. 

We  shall  have  from  these  nurseries  about  500,000  transplants 
and  350,000  three-year  seedlings  for  field  use  this  year,  and  with 
our  two-yearK>ld  stock  shall  be  able  to  take  care  of  our  entire 
planting  work  without  purchasing  elsewhere. 
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Report  of  the  State  Fire  Warden. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Rane,  StaU  Forester. 

Sib:  —  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  a  brief  outline  of  the  forest 
fire  organization  tatd  the  work  accompUsbed  during  my  four  months' 
adnuoistratioa  of  thia  branch  of  the  department,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  work  done  during  the  preceding  months  of  this  year,  I  beg 
to  submit  the  following  :  — 

By  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature  S10,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
prevention  of  forest  fires.  Under  this  act  you  were  authorized  to  engage 
a  State  lire  Warden  and  necessary  district  forest  wardens;  also  to  adopt 
such  other  methods  aa  would  further  protect  the  large  area  of  timbered 
and  forest  lands  within  this  Commonwealth. 

The  first  work  under  thia  branch  was  the  division  of  the  State  into 
five  forest  fire  districts,  each  district  being  placed  under  the  eupervisioii 
of  a  competent  district  forest  warden.  The  district  arrangements  are 
as  follows:  No.  1,  Essex,  Middlesex  and  Norfolk  counties;  No.  2,  Bristol, 
Barnstable  and  Plymouth  counties;  No.  3,  Worcester  County;  No.  i, 
Franklin,  Hampden  and  Hampshire  counties;  No.  5,  Berkshire  County. 
The  principal  work  of  the  district  forest  wardens  has  been  in  assisUng 
m  erecting  telephone  lines  and  observation  stations,  map  making,  visiting 
the  selectmen  and  forest  wardens  in  each  town,  and  showing  them  the 
importance  of  appointing  deputy  forest  wardens,  and  having  them  dis- 
tributed advantageously  in  the  outlying  timbered  districts  of  the  town. 
The  district  forest  wardens  are  to  visit  each  town  within  their  respective 
districts,  and  impress  upon  the  selectmen  and  wardens  the  importance 
of  purchasing  forest  fire  equipment;  also,  m  towns  with  a  valuation  of 
tl, 500,000  or  less,  the  necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  reimburse- 
ment act.  A  large  number  of  towns  coming  under  this  act  have  already 
made  application  for  the  required  blanks,  and  others,  where  funds  are  not 
available  at  the  present  time,  will  see  that  an  article  is  placed  in  the 
warrant  at  the  annual  town  meeting  for  the  same. 

Each  district  forest  warden  has  under  his  personal  supervision  prac- 
tically 1,000,000  acres,  70  per  cent,  of  which  is  forest  land.  He  has  also 
supervision  over  three  observation  stations  in  his  district  covering  this 
area. 

We  have  established  and  have  in  operation  10  observation  statjoos, 
each  station  covering  practically  525,000  acres,  or  a  radius  of  15  miles. 
The  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  operation  varies  from  two  weeks  ip 
three  months.    Aa  fast  as  completed  they  have  been  placed  in  operation. 

Di^rict  No.  1.  —  We  have  in  this  district  two  stations  in  operation, 
one  of  which  is  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  Hyde  Park,  with  an  elevation  of 
635  feet,  where  we  were  able  to  secure  the  valuable  services  of  the  man 
already  in  charge.  The  use  of  the  observatory  has  been  tendered  us 
without  any  compensation  whatever,  except  the  payment  of  the  man  in 
charge  for  the  time  actually  employed  on  our  work.    This  station  was 
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pUced  in  operation  September  1  and  discontinued  November  10.  This 
covers  the  Blue  Hill  Reservation  and  a  large  area  of  adjoinli^  forest  land 
in  many  towns. 

We  also  have  Robbin'a  Hill  station  in  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  vith 
an  elevation  of  400  feet,  covering  a  large  area  of  forest  lands  and  protect- 
ing the  watersheds  of  the  Concord  and  Merrimao  rivers.  We  were  obl^ed 
to  install  telephone  service  here  connecting  with  the  New  England  Tele- 
phone Company  at  Chelmsford.  We  have  also  erected  at  this  station  a 
steel  tower  40  feet  high,  with  an  observatory  at  the  top.  This  statJOD  waa 
placed  in  operation  October  10  and  discontinued  November  10.  In  order 
to  completely  cover  this  district  we  are  yet  to  establish  a  station  in  Essex 
County,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bald  Pate  Mountain. 

District  No.  £.  —  In  this  district  we  have  but  one  station  in  operation, 
Plymouth  Observatory,  which  was  placed  at  our  disposal  free  of  char^ 
we  paying  the  observer  for  the  time  be  is  in  chai^  of  our  work.  This 
station  covers  a  large  tract  of  valuable  forests,  and  was  placed  in  opera- 
tion September  11  and  discontinued  October  1. 

We  have  also  completed  our  telephone  line  on  Shoot  Flying  Hill  in 
Barnstable  County,  200  feet  elevation;  but,  owing  to  the  rains  and  ths 
lateness  of  the  season,  it  was  found  unnecessary  to  place  this  in  operation 
before  spring.  This  station  will  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  Cape  country. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  establish  at  least  one  more  station  in  this 
district,  and  I  think  lUchmond  Hill  in  Dighton  would  be  the  most  de- 
sirable selection,  as  it  covers  a  laige  portion  of  Bristol  County. 

District  No.  S.  —  We  have  in  this  district  three  stations  in  operation: 
Wachusett  in  Princeton,  Fay  in  Westborough  and  Steerage  Rock  in  Brim- 
field. 

At  Wachusett  we  were  very  fortunate  in  being  allowed  the  free  use 
of  the  observatory  at  the  Summit  House  on  Wachusett  Mountam,  with 
an  elevation  of  2,01S  feet,  and  covering  a  radius  of  20  miles,  or  an  area  of 
nearly  1,000,000  acres.  From  thia  station  can  be  seen  Boston  harbor  in 
the  east  and  Greylock  Mountain  in  the  west.  This  station  was  the  first 
to  be  placed  in  operation,  August  14,  and  was  discontinued  November 
10.  Sixty-four  fires  have  been  observed  and  reported  from  this  staljon 
alone.  The  watersheds  of  the  Nashua,  Miller,  Cbicopee,  Thames  and 
Kackstone  rivers  are  protected  by  this  station. 

At  Fay  Mountain,  with  an  elevation  of  707  feet,  we  were  obliged  to 
install  a  telephone  service  connecting  with  the  New  England  Telephone 
Company  at  Westborough.  It  will  be  necessary  to  erect  a  steel  tower 
40  feet  high  in  order  to  completely  cover  the  territory  demred.  The  water- 
shed of  the  Blackstone  River  and  a  large  area  of  forest  land  are  protected 
by  this  staUon,  which  was  placed  in  operation  October  8. 

Steerage  Rock,  with  an  elevation  of  1,240  feet,  protects  the  waters 
shed  of  the  Connecticut  and  Thames  rivers.  At  this  station  we  were 
obliged  to  install  a  telephone  service  connecting  with  the  New  England 
Telephone  Company  at  Brimfield.    Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
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the  erection  of  a  30-foot  steel  tower,  with  observation  room  at  the  top, 
from  which  this  territory  will  be  completely  covered 

District  No.  4.  —  In  this  district  we  have  Mount  Tom  at  Holyoke, 
Grace  Moimtain  at  Warwick  and  Massamet  Mountain  at  Shelbume 
Falls.  At  Mount  Tom  we  have  also  been  extremely  fortunate  in  beit^ 
allowed  the  privilege  of  using  the  large  observation  room  in  the  Summit 
House  free  of  charge,  where  we  have  had  at  our  command  the  use  of  18 
powerful  telescopes.  This  station  has  an  elevation  of  1,214  feet  and 
covers  a  large  portion  of  Hampden  and  Hampshire  counties,  and  also 
protects  the  watersheds  of  the  Connecticut,  Deerfield  and  Miller  rivers. 

Grace  Mounts,  with  an  elevation  of  1,620  feet,  protects  the  water- 
sheds of  the  Connecticut,  Deerfield  and  Miller  rivers.  At  this  station 
it  was  necessary  to  install  a  telephone  system  connecting  with  the  New 
England  Tele^^one  Company  at  Warwick.  We  have  also  erect«d  a  50- 
foot  tower  to  completely  cover  the  territory. 

Maasamet  Mountain,  wit^  an  elevation  of  1,S45  feet,  covers  a  large 
portJon  of  Franklin  County  and  protects  the  wat«raheda  of  the  Con- 
necticut, Deerfield  and  Miller  rivers.  At  this  station  we  were  donated 
the  free  use  of  the  63-foot  stone  tower,  which  completely  covers  the  terri- 
tory. It  was  necessary  to  install  a  telephone  system  on  this  mountain 
connecting  with  the  Heath  Telephone  Company  at  Shelbume  Falls. 
This  station  was  placed  in  operation  August  30  and  was  discontinued 
November  10. 

District  No.  6.  —  We  have  completed  no  pennanent  observation  Ery». 
tern  in  this  district.  An  observer  was  placed  on  Greylock  Mounttun 
October  17,  and  his  services  were  discontinued  November  10.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  was  to  determine  the  length  of  time  thip  mounttun 
was  obscured  by  clouds.  Owing  to  its  clevatdon  of  3,505  feet  above  sea 
level,  the  results  were  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  ance  it  is  a  State 
reservation  of  8,147  acres,  and  is  already  equipped  with  a  telephone  service 
and  an  iron  tower  50  feet  high,  I  feel  that  arrangements  should  be  com- 
ideted  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  observation  station  at  this 
point,  to  be  placed  in  operation  in  the  spring. 

We  have  also  had  in  view  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  station  on 
October  Mounttun,  but,  owing  to  the  delay  in  getting  permission  for  the 
use  of  this  mounttun,  it  being  a  private  preserve,  we  were  unable  to  de- 
termine its  value.  We  shall  also  establish  a  station  in  the  southern  part 
of  Bericshire  County,  but  nothing  definite  as  to  location  has  been  tirrived 
at  OB  yet. 

The  above  system,  when  completed,  will  cover  practically  every  inch 
erf  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Maasaohuaetta,  from  Cape  Cod  in  the  east 
to  and  including  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  the  west. 

In  explanation  of  our  present  system  I  wish  to  say  that  each  observa- 
tion station  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  observer,  a  man  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  territory  surroundii^  his  station.  These  men  are  equipped  with 
powerful  glasses  and  maps  of  their  respective  territory.    They  also  have 
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telephone  communication  with  over  1,500  town  forest  wardens  and 
deputy  town  forest  wardens.  In  conoection  with  the  new  maps  now  being 
made  for  the  season  of  1912  we  are  installing  our  new  triangulation  sys- 
tem, which  will  be  used  in  extreme  cases  where  the  observer  is  not  sure 
as  to  the  exact  location  of  a  fire.  This  system  is  not  in  general  use,  as 
far  as  known,  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  Massachusetts  bong 
the  first  State  to  adopt  it  for  forest  fire  purposes.  By  this  method  fires 
can  be  located  more  quicidy  and  much  more  accurately  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible.   An  explanation  of  the  system  is  shown  in  cut  on  page  271. 

Tbe  steel  towers  with  which  we  ore  now  equipping  a  Dumber  of  the 
observation  stations  have  an  observation  room  8  feet  by  8  feet,  with  glass 
enclosure  as  far  as  possible,  thus  allowing  our  watchman  to  be  continually 
on  the  lookout  and  also  be  thoroughly  protected  from  inclement  weather. 
Within  these  rooms  are  maps,  telephone,  report  blanks,  etc.;  also  a  time 
clock,  showing  the  exact  time  the  observers  are  on  duty. 

Owing  to  the  short  period  our  stations  have  been  in  operatJon,  and 
the  amount  of  rainfall  during  this  time,  our  reports  show  only  200  firss 
observed,  none  of  which  burned  over  3  acres.  What  the  outcome  would 
have  been  had  the  stations  not  been  in  operation  of  course  we  do  not 
know,  but  if  we  are  to  base  an  estimate  on  our  experience  in  the  past,  it 
would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  timber 
were  saved,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lookout  statjons  make  it  possible 
for  the  fires  to  be  detected  and  extinguished  in  their  incipient  stage. 

FoBEBT  FntE  Equipment. 

The  L^slature  in  the  spring  of  1910  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
State  Treasurer  to  reimburse  towns  having  a  valuation  of  $1,500,000  or 
less  50  per  cent,  of  whatever  amount  they  might  expend  for  forest  fire 
equipment,  providing  this  amount  does  not  exceed  S500,  and  providing, 
also,  that  the  equipment  purchased  has  the  approval  of  the  State  Forester. 
Aa  the  law  was  not  passed  until  after  the  annual  town  meetings  of  that 
year,  but  16  towns  av^Icd  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  only 
$988.65  was  expended,  the  amount  expended  by  each  town  being  very 
small  during  the  year.  The  appropriation  being  continuous,  the  same 
amount  was  available  again  this  year  and  29  towns  have  taken  advantf^ 
of  the  act,  not  only  in  purchasing  small  equipment,  but  several  towns 
have  practically  used  up  their  full  allowance  and  purchased  one  of  the 
wagons  with  full  equipment.  The  amount  expended  this  year  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  of  which  accounts  have  been  received,  is  $3,917.32,  thus  showing 
a  very  nuirked  increase  over  last  year. 

I  might  add  that  this  department  holds  receipts  from  the  diSerent  town 
forest  wardens  for  the  equipment  purchased  under  this  act.  The  equip- 
ment is  also  subject  to  inspection  by  the  State  Fire  Warden  or  by  a  dis- 
trict forest  warden  at  any  time.  The  following  table  contains  the  names 
of  the  towns  that  have  received  reimbursement,  the  amount  thereof,  and 
the  kind  of  equipment  purchased:  — 
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FmE-EQUIPMBNT  ReiUBDBSEUBNT. 


Natun  of  Eqnipnwnt. 


BoLloid,     . 

Chuluu,  . 

ClutllUD»  . 

DichtOD,   . 

Srviag, 

Ocofietowa, 

Qnsnwiob, 

GranUnd, 

HwUay.     . 

Bolbiook, 

LuDsnbori. 

UuhcM,   . 

Uld(il«toD, 

Newbury, 

NonhboKiDgb. 

Nonh  RadiDi 

Noml 

Oaktw 

Fribwi 

FlMoMt,    . 
PdDceloD, 

RojralMOD, 

Suidwieh, 
Shutobitry, 

Budbocr.  ■ 


MS  17 
3109Z 
71  K 


U33 


103  17 
50  00 


4SU 

178  U 
U  IS 

24120 
50  00 

22  as 

24100 
87  SO 
33175 
150  00 


Extioxukabvn,  piita  uid  ihoTali. 

EiUncuishen. 

Ons-borw  micoli  oomplet*. 

Eitinguiahen,  isili  and  ■hortU. 

nBCDD  and  eqiupmaDt. 

SboTtlj  uid  boa. 

Eitiocuialun,  ibovali  lad  rmk«. 

Eitiniuulun. 

Eitinguutura,  tbaveli  mad  nka. 

ExtiniuubflTS. 

WtcoD,  axtincuuhan.  ghovels,  nk« 

EitinfuuhATt. 

Eitiniuuhcra  uid  ibovek. 

Eiticguisbeig  and  ihoTsla. 

EitiTiciuihan. 

WngoD  and  equipnuat. 

ErtLDffuubera  and  putDps. 

Wagon  and  aquipmaot. 

Eitlnffuiabcn- 

Extinffuiabara. 

Eitinftuiabcra. 

ExCJDcuiflhar<  and  oaoa. 

Extincuuhen. 

Eidncuiabera,  ahovali  and  p^Ia. 
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Towns  rechivino  FiftB-BoniFMErrr  Reimbcbseuent  —  Condvded. 


Towns. 

A^ntcf 

(17100 

Tja«Aon>uih 

ISO  SO 

Pumps.  uUncuuben  and  ahavel*. 

UptOB 

133  S3 

WMid«U 

J5  07 

ElUtwuiihsn.  puli  &ad  ahoreU.  , 

200  11 

WmUniMWr 

15  81 

WMtNawbunr. 

MM 

trabnbun 

msi 

mimbctOD, 

tll7 

Iq  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  two  sizes  of 
model  forest  fire  wagons.  These  were  first  constructed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Forester  in  order  tJiat  town  officials  might  see  what 
we  consider  an  ideal  form  of  apparatus.  Tlie  larger  wagon  is  intended  for 
two  horses,  and  costs,  all  equipped,  about  S450,  the  equipment  consistii^ 
of  14  chemical  extinguishers;  14  galvanized  cans,  each  holding  two  extra 
charges  of  water  and  chemicals;  shovels;  rakes;  mattocks;  and  spare 
chemical  charges.  This  equipment  is  carried  in  racks  and  cases,  not  only 
so  that  it  will  ride  safely,  but  also  so  that  it  may  be  conveniently  carried 
into  the  woods.    Eight  men  can  find  accommodation  on  this  wagon. 

The  smaller  wagon,  drawn  by  one  horse,  has  all  the  equipment  of  the 
lai^^,  but  less  in  amount.  It  will  carry  4  men,  and  costs,  all  equipped, 
about  $300. 

The  demand  the  past  year  having  been  so  great,  not  only  from  Mas- 
sachusetts but  from  adjoining  States,  several  manufacturers  are  building 
forest  fire  wagons. 

Fire  Lines. 

A  small  part  of  the  appropriation  for  fire  work  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  fire  lines,  made  primarily  to  protect  some  of  the  State  planta- 
tions. 

In  IQngaton  this  department  had  already  commenced  a  fire  line  parallel 
to  tlie  Muddy  Pond  road  at  the  westerly  end  of  our  plantation  there,  and 
tltis  was  continued  for  about  a  mile  further  to  Muddy  Pond.  This  road 
bisects  the  lai^  area  of  bumed-over  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
towfi,  and  forms  a  very  convenient  place  for  fighting  forest  fires,  so  that 
this  fire  line  is  not  only  a  protection  to  our  plantation,  but  a  great  help 
to  the  town,  which  has  agreed  to  keep  the  line  in  proper  condition. 
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A  fire  line  some  2,000  feet  long  was  also  ooDstnicted  along  one  ude  of 
our  plantation  in  Gardner,  and  a  fire  line  eunoimding  a  plantation  In 
Templeton,  which  was  made  two  years  ago,  was  mowed  over  to  clean  up 
the  brush  that  had  grown  up  in  the  mean  time.  Altc^ther,  about  $450 
was  invested  in  this  work. 

These  fire  lines  were  all  of  the  same  pattern.  First  a  atrip  about  50  feet 
in  width  is  cleared  of  brush,  which  is  piled  and  burned,  and  on  the  inside  b 


ditch  about  4  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep  is  dug.  The  theory  is  that  the 
cleared  portion  will  o6er  so  little  fuel  For  the  fire  that  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  ditch  it  will  be  unable  to  cross. 

Forest  Fires  or  1911. 

It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  that  each  year  we  include  in  our 
annual  report  a  chapter  on  this  painful  subject,  —  painful,  because  forest 
fires  are  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  practical  forestry 
throughout  this  Commonwealth.  As  long  as  this  State  continues  to  bum 
over  from  35,000  to  100,000  acres  each  year,  just  so  long  will  forest  owners 
heutate  to  make  provision  for  natural  reproduction,  to  plant  trees,  to  make 
improvement  thinnings,  or  to  do  other  work  looking  to  continued  forest 
production. 

The  season  just  ended  has  undoubtedly  been  the  worst  fire  season  this 
State  has  experienced  in  many  years.  When  we  stop  and  compare  figures 
with  the  records  of  the  past  three  years  we  find  that  during  1908,  1909 
and  1910  there  was  burned  over  throughout  this  State  116,976  acres, 
with  a  damage  of  $600,017,  and  in  the  year  1911  our  reports  show  99,693 
*  acres  burned  over,  with  a  damage  of  $537,749,  nearly  ss  much  as  the  three 
previous  years  combined.  Estimating  the  forest  area  of  the  State  at 
2,500,000  acres,  which  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  (and  in  order  to 
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reach  this  amount  there  has  been  iacluded  all  the  scrub  growth  and  old 
pastures),  it  will  require  only  twenty-five  years  to  completely  destroy 
every  acre  of  forest  land  within  this  State.  Then  what  is  the  resultT 
Simply  this:  not  only  are  we  compelled  to  go  elsewhere  for  our  timber 
supply,  but  we  have  created  a  condition  which  seriously  threatens  our 
future  water  supply,  for  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  greatest  engineers 
in  the  world  that  forests  play  an  important  role  m  the  regulation  of  rivers. 
They  retain  for  some  time  the  rainfdl  and  lesaen  the  violence  of  8ood 
flow.  Whenever  forests  have  been  destroyed  stream  flow  has  always  be- 
come mwe  irregular  and  floods  have  increased  in  number  and  violence. 
Therefore,  is  it  not  time  the  public  were  awakened  and  a  more  thorough 
OT^anisation  perfected  to  avert  these  dangers? 

In  order  that  this  deparUnent  might  have  a  better  undentanding  as  to 
the  Donditiona  throughout  the  State,  the  district  forest  wardens  have 
vtuted  as  many  towns  as  possible,  and  have  submitted  a  written  report 
to  this  office  as  to  the  conditions  in  each  town,  the  type  of  man  the  warden 
iq,  and  the  facilities  the  towns  have  for  fighting  forest  fires.  These  reports 
show  the  two  extremes.  Many  towns  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaming 
the  services  of  a  man  for  the  position  of  forest  warden  who  has  had  wide 
experience  and  training  in  handling  forest  fires,  and  have  equipped  tbem^ 
selves  with  modem  fire-fighting  apparatus,  while  other  towns  have  forest 
wardens  who  are  indifferent  with  regard  to  their  duties,  and  who  have 
taken  no  measures  whatever  to  provide  proper  fire-fighting  equipment. 
Therefore  it  remains  very  necessary  that  mayors  and  selectmen  use  more 
precaution  in  selecting  these  men,  and  as  fast  as  the  ideal  man  who  has 
the  energy  and  courage  to  make  a  thorough  and  efficient  forest  warden  is 
found,  have  the  appomtment  a  perm^ent  one  bo  far  as  possible.  We  also 
desire  to  urge  upon  mayors  aad  selectmen  the  importance  of  equipping 
the  forest  wardens  with  modern  forest  fire-fighting  apparatus.  A|^n, 
forest  fire  laws  will  never  be  respected  unless  enforced.  Examples  must 
be  made  of  those  who  violate  them,  so  that  others  will  be  restrained  from 
negligence  in  the  use  of  fire. 

Forest  Fire  Reportt. 
Town  forest  wardens  undoubtedly  do  not  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
makii^  a  complete  report  to  this  department  of  each  fire  as  soon  as  it  is 
extinguished.  The  system  of  fire  reports  has  been  in  use  but  a  very  short 
period,  and  while  the  results  aloDg  this  line  have  been  fairly  satjsfactory, 
the  reports  have  been  misleading  and  not  absolutely  correct.  The  two 
important  points  in  fire  protection  are,  first,  preventive  methods  and 
education;  and  second,  effective  fire  fighting.  The  only  way  this  depart- 
ment has  of  knowing  whether  we  are  com{detely  covering  these  points  ia 
by  its  system  of  reports.  If  the  reports  show  that  we  are  not  covering 
these  two  points,  then  we  are  in  a  position  to  suggest  a  preventive  method; 
but  understand  this  ia  an  im possibility  unless  we  have  these  reports  as 
soon  as  the  fire  is  extinguished.   For  instance,  take  the  railroadfire  «tua- 
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tioQ.  The  reports  that  have  come  to  thia  office  this  fall  shov  that  we  have 
had  635  fires  from  this  source  during  the  summer,  aud  yet  the  department 
was  unable  to  have  aa  inspection  of  the  locomotives  made  and  the  cause 
of  the  fires  remedied,  owing  to  the  lack  of  reports  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 
TioB  is  a  ver7  esaenUal  feature,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  insist  that  theee 
reports  be  forwarded  promptly. 

In  studying  the  tables  of  causes  of  forest  firea  for  the  past  three  years 
we  note  some  very  interesting  data,  as  well  aa  substantial  improvement 
along  different  lines.  The  "unknown"  cause  has  the  largest  percentage, 
it  being  44.5.  This  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  insufficient  care  being 
taken  to  ascertain  the  exact  cause.  Ttus  we  shall  endeavor  to  remedy  to 
a  large  eictent  the  coming  season.  R^lroad  fires  show  a  reduction  of 
practically  2  per  cent,  over  1910  and  nearly  8  per  cent,  over  1909,  which 
is  certcunly  an  improvement,  taking  into  consideration  the  extremely 
dry  season.  "Burning  brush"  firea  have  been  reduced  from  16.2  per  cent, 
in  1910  to  5.3  per  cent,  this  year.  This  is,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  the 
permit  law  enacted  during  the  last  Legislature,  which  is  gjving- general 
satisfaction  and  should  be  made  uniform  throughout  the  8tat«.  "  Smokers, 
hunters  and  berry  pickers"  firea  show  a  deuded  decrease  over  former 
years.  Thesameistrueof "SteamsawmilIa"and"Children"fires.  "Mis- 
cellaneoua"  firea  show  an  increase  over  1910,  but  a  decrease  over  1909. 

The  table  of  forest  fires  for  1911  shows  2,536  fires,  an  increaae  of  1,151 
firea  over  1910,  with  the  enormous  damage  of  $537,749,  burning  over 
nearly  100,000  acres,  with  a  cost  to  extinguish  of  S47,093.  The  most 
severe  fires  occurred  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  during  the  severe 
drought. 
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United  States  Government  Aid. 
The  Weeks  bill,  bo  called,  recently  passed  by  Congreaa,  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  portions  of  the  Wtute  Mountain  and  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain regions  to  be  held  as  government  reservations,  also  carried  an  appro- 
priation of  {200,000  for  the  protection  against  forest  fires  of  the  water- 
sheds of  navigable  streams  in  the  United  States.  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars  of  this  appn^riation  was  allotted  to  the  State  of  Mas- 
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sacbusetts  to  be  expended  in  co-operative  effort  in  sucb  sectioms  of  tbe 
Coramonwealtb  aa  would  properly  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Tbis  restricted  our  co-operative  work  to  the  western  portion  of  tbe  State, 
iDcludiog  tbe  watersheda  of  the  Nashua,  Chicopee,  Miller,  Tbamea, 
Blacketone,  Hudson,  Connecticut  and  Deerfield  rivers.  As  it  was  late  in 
tbe  season  before  final  arrangemente  could  be  completed  with  the  govern- 
meat,  and  as  an  unusually  wet  aeason  prevailed,  we  were  able  to  use  only 
$360  of  the  allotment,  allowing  the  balance  to  apply  to  tbe  operations  to 
be  carried  on  in  tbe  year  1912.  Under  the  terms  of  tbe  f^;reemeut  en- 
tered into  with  the  United  States  government  tbe  State  is  required  to 
expend  an  amount  equal  to  that  expended  by  the  federal  authorities  in 
protecting  tbe  above-named  territory. 

Railroad  Co-opehation  m  Fobbot  Firb  FiaHrmo. 

In  tabulating  our  forest  fire  reports  for  the  past  season,  while  we  find 
that  tbe  total  number  of  fires  from  all  causes  is  greatly  in  excess  of  former 
years,  owing  to  the  severe  drought,  the  percentage  of  nulroad  fires  is 
slightly  reduced,  although  they  still  outnumber  those  of  any  other  known 
cause.  I  sometimes  think  we  are  too  hasty  to  criticize  the  railroads,  not 
knowing  the  exact  conditions  they  have  to  contend  with;  and  unless  one 
has  made  a  study  of  railroad  fires  and  preventive  methods  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  what  it  means  to  tbe  railroads  to  completely  eliminate  raUroad 
fires. 

At  this  point  allow  me  to  say  that  the  railroad  fire  proposition  in  this 
State  is  just  in  its  infancy;  therjfore  there  is  a  chance  for  a  great  improve- 
ment. When  we  take  into  consideration  that  there  are  2,110  miles  erf 
track  and  over  1,000  locomotives  in  use  throughout  the  State  it  is  not 
Hurpri^ng  that  we  must  necessarily  have  a  large  number  of  forest  fires 
from  this  source.  Massachusetts  is  not  the  ooly  State  having  this  trouble, 
but  practically  every  State  throughout  tbe  west,  where  wood,  coal  or  coke 
are  used  for  fuel,  is  having  the  same  experience. 

Railroad  officials  throughout  the  country  have  been  endeavoring  for 
the  past  few  years  to  construct  a  spark  arrester,  whereby  railroad  fires 
would  be  eliminated  and  also  allow  the  free  steaming  of  a  locomotive. 
What  is  tbe  result?  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  this  alone, 
and  still  they  are'  tmable  to  meet  the  requirements.  During  the  past 
season  teste  have  been  made  on  different  r^lroads  of  new  types  of  spark 
arresters  or  spark  and  cinder  collectors,  whereby  the  cinders  are  returned 
to  tbe  firebox  and  rebumed,  thereby  saving  a  certain  percentage  in  coal 
and  practically  eliminating  railroad  fires  from  this  source.  They  are  at 
present  in  tbe  experimental  stage,  with  the  outlook  very  favorable  that 
tbey  will  accomplish  tbe  desired  results,  and  if  this  proves  true,  the  rail- 
roads of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  will,  without  doubt,  ad(9t 
them,  thereby  saving  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  they  are  annually 
paying  out  for  fighting  railroad  fires  and  in  settling  railroad  fire  damages. 
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Owing  to  the  above  faots,  it  Beems  very  necessary  that  the  present 
railroad  fire  laws  be  more  rigidly  enforced.  Section  1  of  chapter  431, 
Acts  of  1907,  saya;  "  Every  corporation  operating  a  ateam  railroad  within 
the  commonwealth  eh^,  between  the  first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day 
of  December  of  each  year,  keep  its  right  of  w^  clear  of  dead  leaves,  dry 
grsBH,"  etc.  I  have  made  a  personal  inspection  of  several  of  the  different 
branches  of  roads  throughout  the  State,  and  find  that  this  portion  of  the 
law  has  not  been  complied  with.  I  find  in  many  instances  the  grass  and 
bruah  along  the  right  of  way  has  been  cut  but  not  burned  or  removed, 
which  is  very  essential  in  order  to  prevent  fires.   The  outcome  is  that  we 


have  miles  of  r^rood  within  the  State  with  the  right  of  way  covered  with 
dry  grass  and  leaves,  thereby  caudng  immediate  danger  the  first  dry 
days  in  the  spring. 

It  also  eeema  to  me  that  owners  of  timber  lands  adjoining  the  right  of 
way  are  no  t  using  proper  precaution  to  protect  their  property.  It  is  a  very 
easy  matter,  and  one  which  entails  very  little  expense,  to  clean  out  from 
the  timber  the  underbrush  and  debris  on  a  strip  75  feet  in  width  next  to 
the  railroad  right  of  way,  thus  mitigating  the  danger  of  fire  very  materially. 
Beyond  this  cleaned  strip  a  regular  fire  tine  10  feet  wide  should  then  be 
made  by  cutting  the  wood  or  timber,  burning  the  brush,  and  keeping  it 
as  free  as  possible  from  grass  and  leaves.  The  cut  on  this  page  is  an  illus- 
tratioQ  of  a  modem  fire  line  which  will  save  property  owners  in  this  State 
many  thousands  of  dollars  if  they  will  adopt  it. 

It  is  the  contention  among  railroad  officials  that  many  railroad  fires 
ordinate  from  cigar  or  cigarette  stubs  thrown  from  smoking-car  win- 
dows. This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  a  great  many  instances,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  railroad  fire  claims  have  been  paid  that  originated  from  this 
cause.    The  percentage  of  such  fires  we  do  not  know.    Allowing  that  S 
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per  cent,  of  these  fires  come  from  this  cause,  vould  it  not  be  a  good  buuness 
propodtion  for  the  railroads  in  this  Commoowealth  to  screen  their  smok- 
ing cars,  thereby  eliminating  every  railroad  fire  from  this  source?  The 
expense  would  be  nominal  compared  to  the  conataat  drain  on  them  for 
fire  losses.  Reports  made  to  this  department  show  685  railroad  fires, 
burning  over  29,842  acres,  with  a  cost  for  extinguishing  of  910,949.46 
and  B  damage  cost  of  (330,389.50. 

Respectfully  suhmitted, 

M.    C.    HUTCHINS, 

SlaU  Fire  Warden. 
Boston,  UUas.,  Nor.  30,  1911. 

The  Chestnut  Bark  Disease  (Diaporthe  parasiiiea). 

Id  my  last  annual  report  mention  was  made  of  the  presence  of 
the  chestnut  bark  disease  in  this  State,  and  that  the  State  Forester 
had  taken  the  matter  up  with  Dr.  Haven  Metcalf,  patholo^st  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Depart-  - 
ment  of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  determine.  If  possible,  by  co- 
operative effort,  to  what  extent  the  disease  exists  in  Massachusetts. 
Although  it  was  known  that  the  disease  had  caused  irreparable 
damage  to  the  chestnut  growth  of  several  States,  notably  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  it  was  thought 
to  have  giuned  only  a  slight  foothold  in  Massachusetts,  but  the 
report  of  Prof.  Arthur  H.  Graves,  the  United  States  government 
expert,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Forester,  made  an 
investigation,  shows  that  it  is  far  more  widespread  and  serious 
than  was  suspected  by  the  most  radical  students  of  the  disease. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Graves  is  in  part  as  follows:  — 

The  chestnut  bark  blight  has  been  found  in  72  Massachusetts  towns. 
The  disease  appears  to  be  more  general  in  the  south-central  and  south- 
western parts  of  the  State.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
portions  are  nearer  to  the  badly  infested  re^ons  in  New  Yoik  and  Con- 
necticut, and  possibly  also  because  on  the  whole  more  chestnut  occurs 
here  than  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  In  the  southern  part  of  Berkshire 
County  the  disease  has  already  done  a  great  deal  of  damage.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  disease  continues  to  spread  as  it  has 
within  the  last  half  dozen  years,  it  will  ultimately  cause  tremendous  havoc 
in  Massachusetts,  as  it  has  already  done  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connccdcut. 

Supplementing  the  report  of  Professor  Graves,  Professor  Met- 
calf writes  the  State  Forester  that  "during  the  past  summer  the 
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disease  has  spread  more  than  in  all  its  previous  history.  What- 
ever is  done  in  Massachusetts,  as  welt  as  in  every  other  State  north 
of  Virpnia,  must  be  done  within  the  next  year.  Otherwise  we 
definitely  face  the  issue  of  the  extinction  of  the  chestnut  tree. 
The  methods  of  control  already  adopted  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania are  the  only  practical  methods  that  we  know  of  control- 
ling the  disease.  These  methods  are,  briefly,  the  location  and 
destruction  of  the  small  advance  infection  beginning  in  that  part 
of  the  State  farthest  away  from  the  center  of  infection.  We  cannot 
too  strongly  advise  the  eradication  as  soon  as  possible  of  all  ad- 
vance infection  of  this  disease  in  Massachusetts,  begmning  in  the 
eastem^part  of  the  State.  It  is  probably  already  too  late  to  save 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  by  any  method." 

The  State  Forester  is  anxious  to  ^ve  to  the  public  all  the  in- 
formation obtainable  relative  to  this  disease,  such  as  the  above 
reports.  He  believes  that  valuable  tracts  of  chestnut  properly 
handled  along  forestry  lines  may  be  protected  from  serious  injury, 
.  and  he  will  be  pleased'  to  advise  owners  of  such  properties  the  best 
protective  measures  to  employ.  A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  him 
treating  of  the  disease  and  its  remedy,  with  illustrations,  will  be 
mailed  upon  request  to  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  Another  bulletin 
discussing  the  entire  situation,  giving  the  method  of  control  in 
detail  and  the  status  of  the  disease  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultiire,  Washington,  D.  C. 

List   of    MAsaACHusETrs    Towns    (by    Codntie8)    in   which  thi 
Chestnut  Bare  Disease  has  been  found. 


AUord,  2  or  3  pet  cent. 

Egreioant. 

Great  BaniDCtOD,  60  per  cent,  io 

Haneock,  (catteriDg- 

Lee,  50  or  eo  per  c«ot.  in  spots. 

IiSDOii  10  per  oeot. 

MoDterey,  acatterinc. 

Mount  Washington,   SO   per  c« 


't  County. 
Nsir  Marlborough,  geneial  infection. 
North  Adams,  ecattering. 
Richmond,  scattering. 
Sheffield.  6  oi  10  per  cent,  in  spots. 
Stockbridge,  general  infeoUoD. 
TyKnghsm,  one  tree  found. 
West  Stockbridge,  geDeral. 
WilliamstowD,  a  few  trees. 


Buekland,  ■catteriog. 
Cbarlemont,  a  few  treee. 
DeerSeld,  10  or  20  per  cen 
Errtng,  a  few  trees. 


FrarMin  County. 

Gill,  one  tract  found  di 
Shelbume,  scattering. 
Bunderland,  50  per  cen.. 

Whately,  30  or  40  per  oent. 
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Ambent,  geaenl. 
BelchertowD,  ■catteriiiK. 
Eaathamptoa,  acatterins. 
Gruiby,  eoatterins. 
Badley,  very  bad,  50  p«r  oent. 


flamiuAtM  Count]/. 

I  Hateeld,  teneral. 
HuntingtoD,  general. 
NorthamptoD ,  general. 
Felham,  Bcattering. 
South  Hadley,  acatt«ruig. 


Brimfield,  scattering. 
Cheater,  general, 
Chicopee,  general. 
Holyoke,  gensral. 
LoDgmeadow,  general. 
Montgomeiy,  general. 


Hampden  Counti/. 

Palmer,  scattering. 
Russell,  general. 
Springfield,  genera]. 
Weatfield.  general. 
West  Springfield,  generaL 
Wilhraham,  generaL 


Atbol,  general. 
Auburn,  Bcatt«riD8. 
Barre,  scattering. 
Dana,  scattering. 
Dudley,  Mattering. 
GraTlon,  scattering. 
Harvard,  scattering. 
Hardwiek,  12  trees. 


WonnUr  Counti). 

Millbury,  scattering. 
New  Salero,  four  trees. 
Northbridge.  acattcring. 
Petersham,  general. 
Shrewsbury,  general. 
Southborougb,  one  tree  found. 
Sutton,  scattering. 
Uibridge. 


MiddUttx  Counlv. 
Bedford,  one  tree.  I  Marlborough,  one  or  two  trees  f 

Framingham,  a  few  tr«ea  fottod.  |  Wayland,  a  tew  trees  found. 

Norfolk  County. 

I  Norwood,  several  trees  found. 

I  Sharon,  several  trees  found. 

£ruti>I  County, 
Attleborough,  scattering. 


Proposed  Cure  for  the  Lumberino  Slash  Evil. 
The  sketch  on  page  278  represents  the  State  Forester's  idea  for 
lessening  the  danger  of  forest  fires  starting  in  slash.  He  believes  that 
a  property  owner  has  no  right  to  endanger  the  property  of  a  neighbor 
by  leaving  a  lot  of  dried  and  easily  infiammable  slash  bordering 
on  or  even  encroaching  on  the  other's  woodland.  To  compel  an 
owner,  however,  to  bum  hb  entire  slash  after  a  lumbering  operation 
is  an  expensive  and  often  needless  operation.  SufiScient  protection 
can  be  had  by  dragging  back  all  the  dead  limbs  and  tops  for  a 
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space  of  40  or  75  feet,  and  leaving  it  there  until  it  can  be  burned 
safely. 

This  was  done  by  this  department  in  one  instance,  a  strip  60 
feet  wide  and  100  rods  long  being  cleared  at  an  expense  of  $40. 
This  work  was  done  after  the  slash  bad  been  lying  on  the  ground 
for  two  years  and  had  become  well  matted  down  and  consequently 
bard  to  handle.  Had  it  been  done  while  the  logging  was  going 
on  the  expense  would  have  been  comparatively  small,  because  it 
is  necessary  to  handle  the  slash  over  more  or  less  in  the  work  of 
logging,  and  the  additional  work  necessary  to  clear  a  strip  as 
described  is  not  great.  (See  illustration  on  page  278.)  LegisUtion 
was  introduced  by  the  State  Forester  last  year  looking  to  a  regu- 
lation of  this  kind,  but  it  was  not  reported  by  the  committee. 


Lectures  and  Addresses. 

Hie  demand  upon  the  State  Forester  for  engagements  in  the 
State  and  abroad  have  been  very  great,  and  he  has  been  compelled 
to  send  assbtants  to  take  his  place  at  times.  The  usual  custom  of 
last  year  to  make  the  meetings  open  to  the  public  and  ask  for  a 
guarantee  of  an  audience  of  one  hundred  or  more  has  proved  very 
satisfactory. 

The  usual  lectures  were  given  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  during  the  winter. 

The  following  organizations,  clubs  and  associations  were  ad- 
dressed during  the  year;  — 


MaaBachuaetta   State   Board    o(    Agri- 

cultura,  Winter  Meetmg. 
Boaton  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Boston  LumbGrmea's  AssociatioD. 
Amerieaa  Forestry  Associatioa. 
Cape  Ann  Scienti&e  and  Literary  So- 

Boaton  City  Ciub. 
Cbamber  of  Commeroe.  Boston. 
SptiiigSeld  High  School  of  Commeroe. 
Maaaaohusetts  Agricultuial  College. 
BoitoD  High  8ohool  of  Commerce. 
Maaaachuaetta     Retail     Lumbermen's 

Anooiation. 
MiddlBborough  Cabot  Club. 
NawtOD    Highland!,    Episcopal    Men's 

aub. 

Union  Club,  Governor  Rollina. 
IVngsborou^     VUlage     Improvement 


iDternationsl  Paper  Company,  New 
York. 

New  England  Water  Workji  Associa- 
tion. 

Melrose  Woman's  Club. 

Taunton  Men's  Club. 

Milford  Woman's  Club. 

Revere  Womnn's  Club. 

Sharon  Fortnightly  Club. 

Moasaahusetta  Foreetry  Association. 

Athol  Men's  Club. 

Ohio  State  University  Club. 

Maaaachuaetta  Agricultural  Club. 

Norwood  Business  Men's  Association. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agri- 
cultural Science. 

Waltham  Baptist  Men's  Club. 

Nortb  Andover  Village  Improvement 
Aasociation. 

Boston  Wholesale  Lombermen. 
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Pttebbun  Board  of  Trade. 
Bremt«r  Grange. 
The  Rural  Club. 
Werton  Boys'  School. 
Fepperell  St&te  Grange  Field  Day. 
Eastern  Forester's  Assoc  iatioo. 
EHidley  State  Grange  Field  Day. 
Droout  State  Grange  Field  Day. 
Randolph  Woman's  Club- 
Third  National  ConaervatioQ  Cangreaa. 
Towoeend  Board  ot  Trade. 
Mantuaket  Teachers'  Assooiation. 
Swampsoott  Woman's  Club. 
Shirley  Impioveatent  Aasociation. 
Greenfield  Womao't  Club. 
Aasociation  of  American  CoUeEea  and 

Experiment  Stations. 
Manafield  Men's  Club. 
Old  Boston  Dining  Club. 


Maasaehusetta  Forestry  Assoaiatkm. 
Lumber  Salesmen's  Club. 
Graage,  Turner  Center,  Maine. 
Foxborougb  Board  of  Trade. 
Springfield  Board  of  Trade. 
Lenox  Horticultural  Society. 
Uaasaehusetts  State    Board    ot    Agri* 

culture.  Annual  Meeting. 
Weymouth  Grange. 
Worcester  Central  Pomona  Grange. 
Massachusetts  Firemen's  AasociatioD. 
Leiiogtoa  Men's  Club. 
Plymouth  Natural  BisUiiy  Society. 
Scituate  Men's  Club- 
Wilmington  Men's  Club. 
Woburn  Grange- 
Worth  ineton  Grange. 
Maaaaohuietta  State  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Cobasset  Men's  Club. 


The  Tinvd  National  Conservation  Congress  met  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  September  25  to  27,  and  the  State  Forester  was  appointed 
a  delegate  by  Governor  Foss. 

The  congress  proved  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  one. 
The  following  paper  was  presented  by  the  State  Forester:  — 


Conservation,  Restoration  and  Economic  Utilization  of  Massa- 
CHUSETTS  Natural  Resources. 

In  complying  with  the  request  of  the  officials  of  this  association  in 
reporting  heremth  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  I  wish  to  say  at  the 
outeet  that  I  certunly  feel  incompetent  to  undertake  the  task  of  pointing 
out  the  numerous  activities  that  the  good  old  Bay  State  is  fostering. 
Being  a  Massachusetts  citizen  by  adoption,  I  feel  privil^ed  to  express 
myself  the  more  frankly,  as  othermse  my  report  might  seem  prejudiced. 

We  have  in  Massachusetts  in  the  first  place  a  conservation  of  the  old- 
time  ancestry  which  is  not  only  renowned  for  its  brillant  deeds  in  the 
nation's  early  history,  but  is  still  firm  and  abiding  even  after  these  many 
years.  What  state  has  a  fairer  reputation  in  its  dissemination  of  its 
natural  resources,  and  still  lives  to  enter  more  heartily  into  the  conserve 
tion  and  restoration  of  those  remaming? 

The  historic  setting  and  general  environment  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
early  days  of  the  nation  are  natural  resources  that  constitute  an  ever- 
bubbling  fountain.  Yearly  the  pilgrimage  to  the  old  Bay  Stat«  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  from  throughout  the  nation,  to  visit  Boston,  Concord, 
Lexington,  Arlington,  Cambridge,  Salem,  Plymouth  and  a  score  of  other 
mtiea  and  towns,  goes  to  show  what  the  conservation  of  high  ideala  and 
tzue  patriotism  means. 
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The  State  has  always  been  liberal,  progreauve  and  a  natural  leader 
in  all  that  stands  for  education,  advancement  and  enlightenment.  Many 
wonder  at  the  splendid  showing  that  Massachusetts  always  makes,  and 
seem  confounded  at  her  successful  progress.  The  explanation  is  that  as 
a  State  we  do  not  confine  our  interests  to  Stat«  bounds,  but  our  people 
are  equally  interested  in  promoting  and  developing  copper  and  other 
mines,  or  sheep  ranches  and  other  industries,  in  the  south  or  west,  as  much 
as  they  are  at  home.  Succeeding  elsewhere  means  also  better  opportu- 
nities for  home  development.  In  this  way  mutual  associations  and 
enterprises  of  a  stalwart  and  permanent  nature  are  established. 

Tbe  old  biblicE^  saying  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  ^ve  than  to  receive 
is  literally  true  of  the  old  Bay  State.  While  she  has  been  generous  in  the 
nation's  life,  yet  there  are  few  States  that  for  their  me  have  greater 
natural  advantages  and  hold  out  bettor  prospects  for  euccesB  in  the  future. 

Contrary  to  the  minds  of  many,  Msaaachusetts  has  advantages  that 
are  hard  to  surpass.  I  wonder  how  many  have  read  the  article  entitled 
"Golden  New  England,"  by  Sylvester  Baxter,  which  appeared  in  the 
"Outlook"  in  1910.  If  not,  you  may  be  interested  in  doing  so.  The 
author  therein  portn^  various  rural  industries  and  very  entortuningly 
points  out  their  success.  One  of  our  enterprising  business  houses,  N.  W. 
Harris  &  Co.,  bankers,  Boston,  very  kindly  has  sent  out  excerpts  to  those 
demring  the  same. 

MaasachusettB  is  a  State  with  many  manufacturit^  centers,  and  there- 
fore a  great  consumer  of  all  kinds  of  resources,  particularly  in  the  raw 
material.  This  material  is  put  through  our  factories  and  goes  out  as  tbe 
manufactured  article. 

Our  high  standard  of  educatjon  in  literature,  science  and  art  has  evolved 
men  of  usefulness.  In  the  modem  or  applied  sciences  we  point  with  pride 
to  our  technical,  agricultural  and  trade  schools,  which  are  already  ac- 
complishing results  toward  conservation,  restoration  and  economic 
utilisation  of  natural  resources. 

Massachusetts  people  began  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  many 
years  ago,  and  even  before  this  congress  was  bom  they  were  agitating 
and  accomplishing  actual  results.  Our  cities  and  towns  are  already  well 
forearmed  with  generous  water  supplies.  The  great  metropolitan  water 
system  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs,  already  a  reaUty,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
engineering  feats  yet  accomplished  in  its  line.  Our  metropolitan  and 
municipal  park  systems  are  a  credit  to  our  people.  The  State  highway 
system  of  Massachusetts  needs  no  introduction  to  an  intelligent  audience 
like  this,  as  its  reputation  has  attracted  road  engineeis  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  many  States  have  come  to  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Com- 
mis»on  and  induced  our  men  to  go  away.  Dr.  Field  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  is  here  at  tbe  convention;  hence  he  will  inform  you  of  this 
field  of  our  activity.  Simply  let  me  say  that  our  marine  natural  resources 
are  far  greater  than  most  people  realize.  Massachusetts  has  a  laige  and 
important  coastal  bounduy,  and  were  I  able  to  tell  you  of  the  great 
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possible  future  we  have  in  mind,  even  for  the  old  historic  Cape  Cod 
country,  I  know  it  would  interest  you.  While  th«  great  fishing  industries 
of  old  Gloucester,  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford  are  not  as  thriving  as  in 
earlier  times,  nevertheless,  with  the  guidance  of  modem  science  to  water 
farming,  we  have  great  promise  of  the  restoration  of  these  industries  that 
will  go  far  toward  feeding  the  nation  in  the  future. 

Speaking  of  fishing  and  game,  forestry,  natural  history  and  Appalachian 
clubs,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  believe  there  are  no  people  on  earth  who 
are  more  in  love  with  nature  herself,  heart  and  aoul,  than  our  Massachu- 
setts people.  We  have  organizations  galore,  and  they  are  not  only  or^ 
ganized,  but  bubbling  full  of  real  activity,  and  are  accomplishing  things. 
Were  you  the  State  Forester  of  Massachusetts,  I  can  guarantee  that  you 
could  spend  your  whole  time  simply  lecturing  on  conservation  or  forestry, 
as  the  demands  are  so  great  and  the  work  ao  popular. 

Insect  Depredatiom. 

In  the  development  of  a  new  nation  it  invariably  follows  that  conditions 
are  constantly  changing,  and  as  intercourse  with  other  nations  progresses, 
through  trade  and  business  relations,  the  evils  and  blessings  are  shared. 
While  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  various  countries  of  the  worid  for 
many  an  introduction,  nevertheless  now  and  then  we  unfortunately  get 
an  insect,  or  fungous  development,  which  proves  extremely  disastrous. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  Massachusetts  in  reporting  on  her  conservation 
policies  did  I  not  mention  the  great  fight  that  the  State  has  waged  for 
years  against  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths.  Thesa  two  insects  are 
indigenous  to  Europe,  and  while  they  have  their  natural  enemies  and  are 
under  subjection  there,  upon  reaching  this  country  they  find  an  open 
field,  and,  with  no  enemies,  become  a  veritable  pest. 

Both  species  are  destroyers  of  trees.  The  brown-tail  moth  devours  the 
leaves  of  the  deciduous  or  hardwood  trees  only,  while  the  gypsy  moth 
is  no  respecter  of  vegetation,  and  will  defoliate  evergreens  as  well,  if  food 
is  scarce,  although  it,  too,  prefers  the  deciduous  trees.  The  brown-tail 
moths,  besides  being  tree  destroyers,  give  off  bturs  from  the  larva  and  moth 
which,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  human  beings,  produce 
a  rash  that  is  extremely  irritating.  Of  the  two  insects  the  gypsy  moth  is 
generally  considered  the  worse.  The  facts  that  when  the  white  pine  or 
other  evergreens  are  once  stripped  they  die  outright,  and  that  the  pine  in 
particular  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  species,  both  from  the  ecooomio 
and  sesthetio  standpoint,  make  their  protection  from  the  gypsy  moth 
important. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  give  you  the  life  histories  of  these  insects,  tot 
should  any  one  be  interested  this  iufonnation  can  be  had  by  applying  to 
the  State  Forester,  Boston,  Mass.  We  have  illustrated  matter  in  natural 
colors,  showing  these  insects. 

Practically  all  of  our  trees  in  the  residential  sections  of  dties  and  towns 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  are  sprayed  annually.    Our  main  traveled 
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roadies  are  sprayed  each  year.  Individuals,  the  mimicipalitjea,  towua 
and  the  State  all  co-operate  in  this  woric.  The  annual  apprapriatjon  of  tbe 
State  is  1315,000  a  year.  Ilie  total  expenditure  from  all  sourcee  in  thia 
work  within  the  State  up  to  the  present  time  ia  estimated  at  96.000,000. 
Besides  this,  the  United  States  government  has  spent  in  Massachusetts 
probably  $700,000.  We  have  had  as  many  as  2,700  men  at  work  at  one 
time  in  the  busiest  season  of  ttie  year.  The  renowned  North  Shore,  our 
fashionable  summer  resort,  ^)ends  practically  1100,000  a  year  to  protect 
the  trees  in  that  section  alone. 

The  State  Forester'B  spraying  apparatus  is  compoeed  of  an  aggregation 
oF  300  spraying  outfita  We  use  in  a  single  season  over  400  tons  of  aisenate 
ct  lead,  the  State's  contract  alone  being  for  250  tons  a  year. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  State  Forester's  department  has  made 
great  improvements  in  power-spraying  equipment,  the  cost  of  spraying 
woodland  having  been  reduced  from  $30  or  more  per  acre  to  as  low  as 
$6  in  some  instances.  Instead  of  its  being  necessary  to  climb  trees,  as 
heretofore,  the  modern  power  sprayer  enables  us  to  spray  from  the  ground 
directly  over  the  tops  of  tall  trees.  The  whole  spraying  problem  has  been 
revolutionized.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  these  insects  may  not 
secure  a  foothold  elsewhere.  Surely  Massachusetts  is  doing  her  part,  and 
I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  other  States  and  the  nation 
realizing  the  importance  of  thia  work.  We  have  introduced  paramtee  from 
all  over  the  worid,  and  they  are  showing  great  promise.  The  work  with 
disease  also  seems  very  effective,  and  the  writer  feels  optimistic.  It  is 
very  clear  that  the  practice  of  modem  foresti7  methods  and  tbe  employ- 
ment of  h^y  developed  mechanical  devices  are  doing  much,  and  we 
trust  ere  long  the  parasites  and  diseases  will  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

Forestri/. 

Massachusetts  is  enthuuastically  interested  in  forestry,  and  the  State 
Forester  this  past  season  was  given  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  forest 
fire  work.  We  have  appointed  a  State  Forest  Fire  Warden,  i^ho  is  oii;an- 
izing  and  perfecting  a  workable  system.  He  is  also  establishing  lookout 
stations  and  patrol  systems  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 

Our  forest  mam^ment,  reforestation  and  general  forestry,  educational 
and  demonstration  work  are  all  well  established  and  progressing.  We 
have  3,000,000  trees  in  the  State  nuraery  for  use  another  season.  The 
State  is  planting  1,000  acres  each  year,  and  our  lumbermen  and  people 
generally  are  showing  interest,  and  doing  more  each  season.  Our  appro- 
[HiatioD,  including  that  for  forest  firea  this  past  year,  was  $30,000. 

BestoTitivm  v.  Contenation  of  lf(Uwvl  Retottrcet. 

In  Massachusetts  the  work  of  restoration  is  even  of  more  importance 

than  conservation  when  applied  to  forestry.    The  annual  cut  of  our 

forest  products  at  present  amounts  to  only  5  per  cent,  of  that  used  each 

year  throughout  the  Commonwealth  for  manufacturine,  building  ami 
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other  purposes.  Surely  we  can  and  ou^t  to  supply  a  larger  amount  of 
our  Dwa  hDme^grown  woods.  Althou^  the  State  has  been  well  cut  over, 
even  now  our  present  wood  harvesU  pUy  an  importaiit  factor  in  the 
industries  of  many  of  our  rural  sectjons.  While  we  believe  thorou^y 
in  couserraUoa  where  it  will  apply,  still  the  more  potent  force  begins 
further  back.  We  need  to  teach  the  A  B  C  of  restoration  in  foresby. 
When  our  work  of  reforestation  shall  have  b^;un  to  demonstrate  its 
value,  it  will  be  an  object  lesson  which  will  mean  much  toward  perfecting 
a  better  State  forest  policy. 

Practical  forest  restoration,  therefore,  is  what  Massachusetts  needs 
most.  If  we  wiQ  reconvert  our  hilly,  rocky,  mountainous,  moist,  sandy 
and  waste  nonagricultural  lands  generally  into  productive  forests,  the 
future  financial  success  from  rural  sections  of  die  Commonwealth  is  * 
assured.  This  is  do  idle  dream;  it  can  be  accomi^ished.  Massachusetts 
is  a  natural  forest  country  and  all  that  is  needed  is  simply  to  assist  na- 
ture, stop  forest  fires  and  formulate  constructive  policies.  Then  we  can 
grow  as  fine  forests  as  can  be  found  soywhere.  Germany  and  many  of 
the  countries  of  Hk  old  world  have  already  demonstrated  what  can  be 
done.  Are  we  to  be  lees  thrifty  and  farn^ted?  Americans  do  thlnp 
when  they  are  once  aroused,  and  it  is  believed  that  reforestation  and  the 
adopting  of  modem  forestry  management  must  be  given  due  consider- 
ation in  this  State  from  now  on. 

The  writer  has  been  delighted  in  following  the  interest  that  has  been 
aroused  and  the  great  tendency  for  all  our  people  to  not  only  welnnne 
and  appreciate  the  new  idea  of  "conservation,"  but  to  even  credit  the 
term  or  phrase  as  coverii^  every  phase  of  new  endeavor. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  lessen  the  ^ory  one  whit  or  bedim  a  ungle 
gem  in  the  crown  of  the  national  phrase  "Conservation  of  natural  re- 
aourcea,"  nor  could  I  were  it  to  be  tried,  for  the  heralded  motto  has  al- 
ready stamped  itaelf  finnly  upon  the  nation. 

As  time  goes  on,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  our  popular  phrase 
will  nob  carry  with  it  the  whole  panacea  of  overcoming  our  wasteful 
and  depleting  conditions,  and  that  new  and  equally  applicable  tenns, 
though  perhaps  never  so  popular,  will  coma  to  express  more  aptly  our 
real  needs. 

To  my  mind  the  phrase  "Restoration  of  natural  resources"  vies  witb 
that  of  "Conservation  of  natural  resources,"  and  expresses  a  force  to 
be  aroused  in  the  nation  for  good  that  in  many  ways  surpasses  the  pres- 
ent popular  one. 

We  have  our  forest  reserves  and  minerals  that  are  left,  and  now  to 
conserve  them  economically  is  a  worthy  undertaking;  but  in  the  older 
sections  of  the  nation  to  conserve  what  we  have  in  depleted  and  wom- 
out  lands  and  forests  is  to  pick  the  bones  of  the  withered  and  shrunken 
carcass. 

Let  conservation  apply  where  it  may,  but  the  force  that  is  needed  lo 
Massachusetts  and  all  of  New  Ei^and,  yea,  Uie  south,  extending  even 
well  into  the  middle  of  the  nation,  foUowmg  the  great  depleting  aoi- 
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cultural  oereid  and  cotton  crops  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lumbennan's 
axe  and  forest  fires  on  the  other,  is  greater  than  this  term  can  b^in  to 
ezprees. 

The  term  "  Restoration  of  natur^  reaourcee,"  I  claim,  meeta  our  pres- 
ent needa  far  better,  and  breathes  greater  hope  and  definite  accotnplieh- 
menta  for  our  children's  children  in  the  future. 

The  following  paper  by  F.  W.  Rane,  State  Forester  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  read  before  the  New  England  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion, March  8,  1911:  — 

Ths  Rbfoebotatiok  of  Watebshbds  70a  Domestic  Soffubs. 

Mr.  Pntident  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Water  Works  Aasoeia- 
lion:  — The  subject  of  municipal  forests  is  more  or  less  (rf  a  new  idea, 
but  I  can  see  where  forestry  and  water  works  are  naturally  coming  to- 
gether more  and  more.  Most  of  you  gentlemen,  I  take  it,  are  en^neers. 
Now,  how  can  forestry  come  in  along  with  your  lines  of  wotkt  I  think  the 
subject  is  likely  to  be  of  more  and  more  importance,  as  time  goes  on,  to 
water-works  people.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  a  great  many  of  the  works 
represented  here  are  municipal  works.  Some  of  them  may  bo  private 
coiporations,  but  they  are  all  run  upon  practically  the  same  lines.  A 
few  years  ago,  in  1908 1  think  it  was,  we  had  occasion  in  the  State  Forestry 
office  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  city  <rf  Fall  River,  coverii^  about  3,000 
acres.  At  that  time  the  mayor  and  the  commissionera  and  the  engineer 
had  an  idea  that  they  were  going  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  it  unfortunately  has  not  been  carried  out  to  the  extent 
that  they  had  hoped  it  would  be.  They  are  doing  somettiing,  however, 
They  have  an  area  of  about  3,000  acres  surrounding  their  water  supply, 
and  if  any  of  you  are  interested  in  the  report  we  made,  I  have  extra  copies 
at  the  office  and  would  be  ^ad  to  send  them  to  you  upon  application. 

At  that  time  I  read  a  paper  before  one  of  our  scientific  societies,  the 
subject  of  which  was  "Municipal,  Corporation  and  Private  Ownership 
Forests,"  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read  you  a  few  paragraphs 
from  that  paper  bearii^  particularly  upon  the  subject  of  municipal  for- 
ests: — 

The  tim«  u  rip«  (or  the  development  o(  thU  type  of  foreatry.  I  believe  &11 
that  is  required  at  preaaot  ie  to  agitate  the  aubjact  BDd  to  explain  how  eaaily  and 
eooDomiealiy  it  can  be, brought  about.  Our  cities  and  towna  have  apruog  up  by 
the  huodreda  and  thousaods  throughout  the  land.  Their  developmeat  haa  been  pro- 
portiooate  to  tbeir  natural  advaotages.  PermaDenoy  haa  become  more  stable  as 
time  has  gone  on,  until  to-day  fioda  u«  with  munioipalitiea  ready  nod  willing  to 
aooept  and  adopt  almost  any  measure  that  will  develop  a  better  future  and  a 
busier  center  of  population.  Our  oities  and  towns  have  been  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  a  permanent  and  eSicieDt  water  supply.  Hewerage  sygtem,  etc.  Our  boards 
of  health  tell  us  that  a  pure  water  supply  is  absolut^y  necessary  to  longevity  of 
our  population.  Municipal  forests  about  the  drainage  basins  of  our  water  aup- 
oan  be  mads  not  only  an  important  faotor  in  rninff  rini  Ifaa 
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watet  supply  mnd  in  improvinx  sanitary  oaaditioai,  but,  if  put  under  a  modern 
■yBtem  ot  toratry  management,  oould  be  made  a  great  eoonomia  factor  Id  tbe 
produeUon  of  wood  and  lumber,  Thay  tnay  also  comprise  one  ot  tbe  sreat  ss- 
tbetio  faaturea  of  the  oeetion.  The  time  element  as  a  factor,  m  objectionable  to 
the  private  owner  in  iDTeetinc  in  forea^  undertakings,  need  not  be  oonaidered 
beie.  The  advent  of  the  automobile  and  rapid  transit  has  so  enlarged  the  OOD- 
oeptions  of  the  average  oitUea  that  instead  of  being  content  with  Bhiide  treee  and 
park  systems  be  longs  tor  the  depUi  and  quiet  of  large  tracts  of  woodo,  which  may 
be  furnished  almost  without  coet  through  the  wise  forethought  of  our  municipal- 
ities. Who  has  visited  Germany  without  being  impioesnd  with  the  trip  into 
the  Black  Foreatf  These  very  foreals  are  not  only  besutiful  and  renowned,  but 
through  thor  scientifio  treatment  yield  splendid  net  fl"f""«»i  returns.  Within 
walking  distance  from  many  of  the  cities,  one  can  step  into  finer  woods  than  can 
be  found  in  our  best  eastern  States.  Spruce  and  fir  trees  2  to  3  feet  through  and 
all  the  way  up  to  126  feet  high  stand  on  the  ground  as  thickly  as  they  can  stand. 
There  are  acres  that  would  cut  mor«  than  100,000  feet  board  measure. 

Municipal  forests,  therefore,  will  do  much  as  object  lessons,  and  their  perma- 
nency and  importance  will  assist  very  materially  in  forming  a  workable  local. 
State  and  nalioaal  policy. 

Tbe  State  Forester  of  MassBcliusetts  has  completed  a  working  plan  for  tbe 
city  of  Fall  River  this  season  for  a  municipal  forest  of  3,000  acres.  We  are  work- 
ing on  similar  projects  for  three  more  cities  at  present,  with  still  others  on  the 
waiting  list.  The  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board  of  Boston  have  com* 
pleted  planting  1,100  acres  to  forest  treee  about  their  new  reservoir  this  fall. 
The  city  of  Eelena,  Mont.,  has  planted  a  forest  of  900  acres.  Warren  Manning, 
the  noted  landsoape  gardener,  the  designer  of  the  Jameetown  Exposition  grounds, 
etc.,  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  broader  torestiy  municipal  development, 
BB  going  hand  in  band  with  landsc^ie  gardening. 

In  a  Stato  like  MassachuBetts,  where  many  perk  reservations  like  Mount  Tom. 
Wachusett,  Greylock.  Blue  Hills,  metropolitan  park  syBtcm,  Mount  Everett,  etc., 
have  already  been  set  aside  for  publie  purposes,  if  to  these  park  systems,  munio- 
ipal  parks  and  forests  be  added  as  well  as  corporation  and  private  forests,  to- 
gether with  increased  holdings  for  Gsh  and  game  preserves,  it  is  evident  that 
oonditions  will  be  developed  which  will  make  our  State  greatly  to  be  envied. 
What  has  been  and  may  be  accomplished  in  Massachusetts  can  be  wrought 
with  equal  ease  throughout  the  Union  to  a  graater  or  less  degree. 

Considering  an  impentive  necessity  tor  the  growing  of  our  future  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  oonsidertog  the  opportunity  for  busineea  eorporatJoos  and  men  to  not 
only  secure  financial  gain  but  bring  great  good  to  their  respective  conununities, 
there  certainly  will  be  need  in  the  future  for  all  our  well.directed  acts  of  tbe  pres- 
ent day.  Is  it  not  exceedingly  fortunate  that  the  conditions  outlined  do  exist, 
and  that  the  solving  of  them  offers  hopes  to  tbe  future?  It  is  fortunate,  too,  that 
as  a  people  we  are  ever  ready  and  quick  to  respond  to  any  undertaking,  do  matter 
how  strenuous  tbe  task,  provided  it  will  secure  us  beneSt  and  reward.  I  have 
every  hope,  therefore,  that  our  forestry  problem  will  receive  an  early  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  our  people,  and  that  all  sections  of  the  Union  will  do  their 
respective  parta  in  conserving  the  forests  we  already  have  and  adopting  modem  - 
methods  of  forest  msnagenieat,  as  well  as  In  reforeetbg  lands  unadapted  to  agri- 
culture, returning  them  to  forests,  tor  which  to  all  intent  and  purposes  they  were 

There  has  been  of  late  much  discusuon  od  the  subject  of  forests  and 
their  relatJoa  to  stream  flow,  and  we  could,  if  we  chose,  jpve  you  a  sermon 
on  this  subject,  but  we  have  elected  ia  this  article  to  present  to  you  the 
financial  side  of  the  question;   in  other  words,  the  money  profit  which 
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towns  may  obtaia  from  lands  which  are  now  in  their  poaseesion  lying  idle 
and  unused.  We  bdieve  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  municipali- 
ties, like  the  State  and  nation,  will  take  up  forestry  development  in  their 
nudst,  and  that  our  towns  and  cities,  like  the  communities  of  the  Old 
World,  will  own  their  municipal  forests.  On  the  land  which  they  have 
already  acquired  for  the  protection  of  a  water  supply  is  the  place  to  b^in. 

Appended  is  given  a  list  of  47  towns  holding  such  lands,  and  the  area 
held.  Ten  of  these  have  sought  advice  from  this  office  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  their  lands,  and  8  have  in  part  carried  out  our  suggestions, 
yet  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  even  tiiese  are  only  playing  at  forestry 
work. 

No  one  is  in  a  more  fortunate  position  to  practice  forestry  than  a  munic- 
ipal water  commLseion.  It  has  as  a  rule  no  taxes  to  pay,  the  time  element 
so  detrimental  to  private  ownership  is  wanting,  because  a  munidpality  has, 
in  theory  at  least,  an  everlasting  existence,  and  the  land  which  was  bought 
as  a  prot^tJoVi  for  the  water  supply,  from  the  forestiy  standpoint  costs 
them  nothing. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Board  has  planted  some  1,200  acres  of  land 
with  pine  and  hardwoods  at  an  average  cost  of  $20  per  acre.  In  addition, 
in  tiie  first  tea  years  they  have  had  to  spend  $6  per  acre  for  improvement 
cutting,  and  about  25  cents  per  year  for  fire  patrol.  The  studies  of  this 
office  have  shown  that  average  land  planted  to  pine  will  yield  4H,5O0  feet 
per  acre  in  fifty  years,  worth  on  the  stump  at  present  prices  t465.  Now  let 
us  balance  these  figures,  figuring  our  investment  at  SJ  per  cent.,  a  fiur 
average  rate  of  interest  on  moat  municipal  bonds. 

BtumpM* 
pwArn* 
Coot  of  plaotiag  at  S20  for  fifty  yean,  intereat  3t  per  oent. 

oompouaded Sill  70      (406  DO 

Improvement  outtingH  at  K  for  forty  yean,  iiitet«Bt  com- 
pounded at  3}  per  oent., 23  75 

Ete  patnd  25  cents  per  year  for  fifty  yoan,  interest  oom- 

pounded  at  31  per  oent. 33  00 

Add  to  make  even  dollan, ftS 

1170  00      (466  00 

This  leaves  a  net  balance  of  $290  profit  per  acre  over  and  above  3)  per 
cent.  i«tum  on  the  money  invested,  a  rate  of  return  equal  to  7}  per  cent., 
and  this  is  based  on  stumpage  prices  prevailing  at  the  present  time,  and 
stumpage  will  certainly  be  worth  no  less  fifty  years  hence.  Will  you  not 
agree  with  us  that  a  town  that  holds  Ivid  which  is  lyii^  waste  and  idle, 
owned  merely  to  keep  some  one  from  living  on  it,  is  committing  a  grave 
economic  mistake  when  it  fails  to  develop  it  into  a  forest? 

To  take  a  practical  example  of  the  value  that  forestry  can  be  to  a  town, 
Westfield  owns  942  acres  of  land  on  its  watershed  in  Granville,  of  which 
this  office  made  a  careful  study.  We  found  that  488  acres  of  this  area  were 
covered  with  some  form  of  woodland  and  454  acres  were  more  or  leas 
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cleared,  315  of  which  could  be  planted.  We  made  our  eatdmate  of  ib» 
income  which  may  be  derived  from  this  land,  givii^  its  v^ue  at  the  time 
of  cutting,  basing  the  amount  on  present  stumpage  values. 


T„„„L.... 

(Aon.). 

Rndyto 

33 

«M00 

is.oaoiM 

gj™ 

These  figures  when  added  show  a  net  income  to  the  town  during  Hm 
coming  fifty  years  of  approximately  $140,000.  To  arrive  at  the  neb  in- 
come on  the  planted  land  we  have  deducted  $6,300  as  coat  of  planting; 
$1,890  for  improvement  cuttings,  $3,7SO  for  fire  patrol  and  $^,500  fw 
taxes  on  the  planted  land.  Taxes  on  the  woodland  (it  being  located  in 
another  town)  would  have  to  be  paid  whether  forestry  work  was  cajried 
on  or  not,  so  they  were  not  deducted  in  estimatjng  the  returns  on  the 
forested  land. 

We  cannot,  in  the  narrow  lunits  oi  this  article,  give  the  proceasea  by 
which  we  arrived  at  the  above  conclusions,  but  we  ask  you  to  take  them 
on  faith,  assuring  you  that  we  have  done  our  best  to  be  conservative  in 
our  estimates,  basing  them,  as  we  said  before,  on  the  present  values  of 
lumber  land. 

This  office  has  given  suggestions  to  10  municipalities  that  have  asked 
for  our  advice,  and  these  suggestions  have  been  embodied  in  written  re- 
ports, in  some  cases  in  great  detail.  We  stand  ready  to  help  any  com- 
munity in  the  State,  the  extent  to  which  we  wiU  offer  our  services  depend- 
ing a  great  deal  on  how  far  the  town  will  go  in  carrying  out  our  suggestions 
after  they  have  been  made.  The  only  cost  to  the  town  is  for  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  man  or  men  who  make  the  examination  and  report.  Most 
of  the  other  States  in  New  England  have  forestry  officers  who  will  give  the 
same  service,  and  where  they  cannot  be  secured  there  are  firms  of  con- 
suiting  foresters  who  can  be  called  upon  to  give  advice  without  e 
cost. 
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The  As3odation  of  American  Colleges  and  Expeiimeat  Sta- 
tions met  at  Columbus,  C,  November  15  to  17,  and  the  Massa- 
diusetts  State  Forester  was  asked  to  deliver  the  following  paper 
before  said  association:  — 

FoBBsntr:  latt  Pabt  that  COLLBasa  and  ExpnuHBNT  Stations  hat 
PLAT  IN  rra  Detelofuent. 

I  feel  complimented  in  being  aeked  by  the  officials  ot  this  assodation  to 
discuaa  this  mbject  at  tiiis  time. 

I  take  it  for  granted  at  the  outset  that  forestry  is  already  acknowledged 
to  be  a  subject  worthy  of  confflderatioo  by  our  txHegee  and  univeraitjes 
and  well  adapted  to  a  place  in  their  curriculum;  also  that  experiment 
station  officials  fed  that  were  they  able  to  enlarge  their  staff  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  forestfr,  results  could  be  ocpected  in  this  line  of  agricultural 
development  in  their  respective  States. 

Forestry  is  nothing  other  than  an  agricultural  crop  which  demands 
modem  methods  oS  culture  and  management,  as  other  plants,  for  both 
economic  and  sathetic  results.  The  forest  crop,  or  forestry,  at  once  calls 
to  mind  a  lai^  class  or  group  of  plants  ti  the  vegetable  kingdom  whose 
fundamental  importance  to  a  State  or  nation  is  necessarily  closely  related 
to  its  success  and  progress.    Wood  or  lumber  finds  innumerable  uses. 

When  our  forefathers  came  to  these  shores  they  found  magnificent 
primeval  forests  in  all  thdr  glory,  —  a  vast  field  of  grain  waving  before  the 
wind  as  it  were.  Individual  specimens  of  white  pine  in  New  England, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota;  black  wahmi  in  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia  and  Kentucky;  black  cherry  throughout  the  eastern 
United  States;  chestnut  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia;  tulip  bee 
throughout  the  Appalachian  range,  —  all  these  and  many  mem  species 
could  be  found  that  would  cut  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  board  measure 
from  a  ^ngle  tree.  What  has  become  of  these  monarchs  of  the  forest? 
To-d^  we  point  with  pride  to  the  forests  of  the  great  west  and  ncothwest 
which  still  remun,  but  how  long  will  these  forests  continue  to  stand, 
judging  from  the  wasteful  methods  of  the  past?  Because  the  east  wasted 
its  birthright,  now  the  west  cl^ms  similar  privileges. 

We  have  possessed  a  nation  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  figuratively 
speaking,  streams  teeming  with  fish,  precious  minerals,  coal,  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  abundance,  wild  animals  and  game  of  a  laige  variety, 
forests  nearly  everywhere,  excepting  on  the  rich  prunes,  soils  adaptable 
to  most  any  kind  of  a  crop,  etc.,  and  what  have  we  accomplished  with 
this  heritage  thus  far?  We  have  built  and  established  a  nation  great 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  This  we  Americans  are  proud  of,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  be,  as  our  record  shows.  It  was  but  yesterday  our 
ancestors  arrived  here,  and  to-day  we  are  a  world  power,  —  in  point  of 
time  but  a  brief  minute  compared  with  the  lives  of  nations. 

In  the  development  of  the  nation  we  have  not  wanted  for  natural  re- 
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soureea;  they  have  been  awaiting  our  use.  To  an  intelligent  audience  of 
scientifically  trained  men  like  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  paint  any  word 
picture  of  our  development;  to  simply  ask  you  to  ^ve  the  subject  con- 
sideration is  to  call  ita  evolutionary  history  to  mind. 

Pie&idents,  directors  and  workere  generally  who  have  coHDperative  in- 
terests in  this  organisaiJon  all  realise  from  their  life's  woric  the  importance 
<d  economic  utilisation  and  conservation.  There  is  undoubtedly  no  force 
that  has  met  our  nation's  needs  and  furthered  her  real  fundamental  de- 
velopment of  pennanenpy  more  than  the  work  of  the  institutions  rep- 
resented in  this  organization. 

At  the  recent  National  Conservation  Congress,  held  at  Kansas  Qty, 
I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  men  whom  that  organ* 
isation  now  falls  back  upon  for  permanency  are  largely  the  product  which 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  land  grant  coU^ea  and  expeiiment 
stations.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  is  a  phrase  which  has  spnmg 
up  like  a  mushroom  in  the  night,  and  hail  emphasized,  through  it9  [lopu* 
larity  and  significance,  what  appeared  at  the  time  a  new  idea.  This 
sudden  culmination,  however,  was  made  possible  through  the  educational 
conditions  thai  have  been  constantly  at  work  during  recent  years,  to- 
gether with  the  psychol(^cal  time  in  the  nation's  development. 

In  presenting  the  report  from  Massachusetts  at  the  recent  Conservation 
Congress,  I  took  the  liberty  of  discussing  briefly  the  subject  of  "Restora- 
tion V.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,"  and  as  it  is  more  or  less 
applicable,  I  beg  your  indulgence  in  repeatii^  a  part  of  it;  — 

In  Massaohusetts  tlie  work  of  raator»tioQ  ia  even  of  more  imporUnce  tbtm 
eoDservatioD  when  applied  to  forestry.  Tha  annual  cut  of  our  forest  producta 
At  presGDt  amounts  to  only  5  per  cent,  of  that  used  each  year  throughout  the 
CommoQweBlth  for  maanfBcturiDg,  building  aod  other  purposes.  Surely  wa  can 
and  ought  to  supply  a  larger  amount  of  our  own  home-gronn  woods.  Although 
the  State  has  been  well  out  over,  even  now  our  present  wood  harvests  play  an 
importaut  factor  in  the  industries  of  many  of  ouc  rural  sections.  While  we  believe 
thoroughly  in  oonaervation  where  it  will  apply,  still  the  more  potent  force  her* 
begins  farther  back.  We  need  to  teach  the  A  B  C  of  restoration  in  forestry. 
When  our  work  of  reforestation  shall  have  begun  ta  demonstrate  its  value,  it 
will  be  an  object  leewn  which  will  mean  much  toward  perfecting  a.  better  Ststo 
foreet  policy. 

Practical  forest  restoration,  therefore,  is  what  Massoohusetts  needs  most.  If 
we  will  reconvert  our  hilty,  rocky,  mountainoua,  moiat.  sandy  and  waste  non-agri- 
cultural  lands  genetally  into  productive  foreata,  the  future  financial  success  from 
rural  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  is  assured.  This  is  no  idle  dream;  it  can 
be  aooompli^ed.  Massachusetts  is  a  natural  forest  country,  and  all  that  is  needed 
is  simply  to  assist  nature,  stop  foreet  Gres  and  formulate  eoostruotive  policies. 
Then  we  can  grow  as  fine  forests  u  can  be  found  anywhere.  Germany  and  many 
of  tlie  countries  of  the  Old  World  have  already  demonstrated  what  can  be  done. 
Are  we  to  be  less  thrifty  and  farsightedT  Americans  do  things  when  they  are 
once  aroused,  and  it  is  believed  that  reforestation  and  the  adopting  of  tnodem 
loMStiy  management  must  be  given  its  due  consideration  in  this  State  from  now 

The  writer  has  been  delighted  in  following  the  interest  that  bos  been  aroused 
and  the  great  tendency  for  all  our  people  to  not  only  welcome  and  appreciate  tha 
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new  idea  o(  "ooaserratitni,"  but  to  even  oredit  ths  t«nn  or  phnie  u  ooreriiic 
eraiy  phaae  of  new  endeaTor. 

It  ia  Dot  my  purposs  to  leneo  tho  glory  one  whit,  or  bedim  b  ain^e  gem  In  the 
otDwn  o(  the  Dational  phnoa  "CoDaervtUoa  of  nMuraJ  rewHiroea,"  dot  oould  I 
were  it  to  be  tried,  foT  the  heralded  motto  haa  already  stamped  itaelf  Srmly  upon 

Aa  time  goea  on,  howerer,  it  will  be  found  that  our  popular  phraae  will  not 
eany  with  it  tho  whole  paoMea  ot  overooming  our  wasteful  and  depleting  oori- 
ditiona,  and  that  new  and  equally  applicable  terma,  though  perhaps  never  so 
popular,  will  oom«  to  upreei  more  aptly  our  real  needa. 

To  my  mind  the  phraae  "Reatoration  of  natural  Meouroea"  Tiea  with  tJkat  <rf 
"Conaervation  of  natural  reeouroea,"  and  eipreaeea  a  force  to  be  aroused  in  the 
nation  for  good  that  in  many  ways  aurpnaiea  the  present  papular  one. 

We  have  out  forest  teaerves  and  minerala  that  are  left,  and  now  to  conaerre 
them  eoonomioally  ia  a  worthy  undertaking,  but  in  the  older  aeotlona  ot  the  nation 
to  conserve  what  we  have  in  depleted  aod  worn-out  lands  and  foieata  la  to  piok 
the  bonea  of  the  withered  and  ahninken  oaroaas. 

Let  oooaervation  apply  whoe  it  may,  but  the  foroe  that  ia  needed  in  Maaaa- 
chuaetts  and  all  ot  New  England,  yea,  the  aouth,  extendieg  even  well  into  the 
middle  of  the  nation,  following  the  great  depleting  agrioultural  oeieal  and  ootton 
crops  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lumberman's  axe  and  forest  fires  od  the  other,  ia 
greater  than  this  term  can  begin  to  eipreaa. 

The  term  "Restoration  of  natural  resoureea"  I  claim  meets  our  present  needs 
far  better  and  breathes  greater  hope  and  definite  aooomplidmientB  for  our  ohH- 
dren'a  ohildren  in  the  future. 

Fpreatry,  although  it  ia  an  agricuJtund  crop  and  must  have  greater 
consideration  in  the  future,  lias  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  uo- 
til  practically  the  present  time.  Forest  products  have  been  idatively 
abundant  and  cheap  in  neariy  all  sections  of  the  nation.  Suddenly  our 
needs  b^ian  to  outstrip  the  supply,  and  tiien  with  advancing  prices  lum< 
bermen  and  the  public  generally  have  gradually  awakened  to  tJie  necessity 
of  providing  for  our  present  and  future  needa.  We  find  tiiat  it  ia  not  only 
a  question  of  harvesting  the  crop  from  now  on,  but  one  of  growing  it. 
There  has  been  little  demand  for  educated  foresten  in  the  past  as  the  un- 
dertakine?  were  mtunly  tliose  (tf  economic  methods  of  lumbering. 

Saw  logs  in  the  eariy  days  were  16  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  while 
to-day  with  us  in  New  £n^and  lumbermen  conudei  the  5-inch  saw  log  of 
equivalent  value.  Box  boarda,  usually  cut  from  white  pine,  regardless  of 
size  of  the  log  or  gnarliness  of  the  tree,  vrith  wany  edges  and  die  baric  stiU 
adhering,  bring  mora  money  to-day  than  did  square-edge,  clean,  dear 
stock  not  many  years  ago.  A  prominent  Boston  timber  cruiser  who  has 
spent  the  past  few  years  throughout  the  south  called  at  my  office  mthin 
ten  days,  and  his  version  of  the  dqiletion  of  the  natural  forest  products 
(^  that  sectJon  was  really  amamg. 

To  my  mind  there  are  few  subjects  wherein  the  organisations  repre- 
sented at  this  association  need  to  participate  more  actively  than  that  of 
forestry.  Just  because  thero  has  not  been  a  definite  demand  and  ap- 
parent need  until  now  is  not  an  excuse  for  present  lethargy. 

The  older  members  (rf  tiiia  association  can  well  remember  the  earnest 
and  fai«ghted  appeal  made  to  this  body  by  the  late  Samuel  B.  Green  of 
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the  Univei«ty  of  Minaeeota,  Departmeat  of  Forestry.  Professor  Green 
was  particulariy  aiudouB  that  the  government  be  called  upoa  to  enact  a 
law  whereby  each  State  ehould  have  a  definite  appropriation  yearly  for 
carrying  on  forestry  WOTk.  The  idea  was  carried  as  far  as  presenting  the 
matter  before  Congress,  H.  R.  6216,  known  as  the  Davis  forestry  bill. 
The  bill  called  for  an  appropriation  of  95,000  by  the  national  government, 
on  condition  that  each  State  appropriate  a  like  sum.  Professor  Green 
flcud,  "Wben  we  think  of  the  enormous  value  of  the  forest  output  of  this 
country,  tbe  amount  requested  to  educate  young  men  to  be  competent 
to  take  care  of  this  forest  wealth  seems  trivial  indeed.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  all  the  agricultural  colleges  attempting  to  turn  out  piofeauonal  fores- 
ters, and  such  would  not  be  the  effect  of  these  proposed  expenditures;  but 
tiie  result  would  be  that  in  a  short  time  we  would  have  a  surplus  of  young 
men  well  trained  in  the  ba^c  principles  of  forestry,  through  whose  efforts 
the  forest  sentiment  of  to-day  would  crystallize  into  a  permanent  and 
helpful  thing." 

Do  we  realize  that  this  plan  carried  out  would  mean  an  expenditure  of 
only  {250,000  a  year  from  the  national  government,  and  as  well  furnish 
an  incentive  for  the  States  to  take  advantage  of  the  assistance?  This 
would  result  in  placing  tbe  woric  on  a  progressive  foundation  at  once. 

For  some  reason  we  did  not  take  to  the  idea  enthusiastically.  There 
is  no  legitimate  reason  even  now  for  not  using  our  present  governmental 
funds  for  this  work,  but  this  might  cause  necessary  adjustment  and 
financial  compUcation.  Consequently  we  have  been  prone  to  let  well 
enough  alone. 

One  thing  is  certain,  we  are  losing  valuable  time  in  not  havii^  a  more 
definite  and  well-defined  policy  of  development  for  forestry  throughout 
the  natkm.  While  here  and  there  our  most  progressive  States  are  doing 
something  in  forestry  work  which  example  is  worthy,  and  is  gradually 
being  followed  by  others,  nevertheless,  we  are  one  people,  and  a  funda- 
mental industry  so  important  to  the  nation's  welfare  should  enlist  all 
educational  leaders  of  rural  economics  in  ita  beb^. 

Economically  the  forest  crop  of  the  future  must  play  a  very  important 
part.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  had  time  to  study  it  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  its  importance  to  even  a  small  State  like  Massachusette.  We 
have  in  Maaaachusetts  approximately  5,400,000  acres  of  land,  and  of  tbis 
acreage  three-fifths,  or  practically  3,000,000  acres  are  unadapted  to  tillage 
or  general  agriculture.  These  lands,  however,  under  management  can  all 
be  devoted  to  forestry.  Upon  a  single  acre  of  such  land  we  have  demon' 
strated,  fnmi  a  thorough  study  (^  the  white  pine,  that  we  can  grow  40,000 
feet  board  measure  in  fifty  years,  or  an  average  of  SOO^eet  per  year.  As 
stumpage  is  worth  from  S6  to  112  a  thousand  at  the  present  time,  this 
would  mean  an  average  annual  income  of  from  $4.80  to  $9.60.  Were  it 
poesible  'to  practice  modem  forestry  management,  therefore,  over  our 
entire  3,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  Massaohusetts,  it  would  mean  an 
annual  income  of  from  $14,400,000  to  $28,SOO,000.  These  figures  may 
seem  very  startlmg  at  first,  but  I  offer  them  for  your  ddUb^te  coo- 
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nderation.  Fleaae  reiuember  that  the  above  figures  are  baaed  on  present 
prices  in  Maasachoaetta,  and  I  am  willing  to  kare  it  to  your  judgment 
whether  future  prices  are  not  likdy  to  be  even  higher. 

What  is  tr\ie  of  ihe  growth  of  white  pine  in  the  old  Bay  State  is  more 
or  less  true  of  forestry  oonditions  elsewhere.  When  we  consider  stumpage 
prices,  we  must  consider,  also,  that  theso  conditions  realiied  mean  economic 
employment  of  manual  labor,  teams  and  machinery,  together  with  the 
saving  of  transportation  on  raw  matenal  and  the  giving  of  employment 
to  rural  sections  during  the  winter,  resultii^  id  an  all-year-round  occupa- 

While  Massachusetts  does  not  ty^fy  every  State  it  exemplifies  that 
forestry  and  forest  products  demand  our  consideration. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  done  and  is  d<Hng  si^endid  work 
which  is  having  dedred  results,  and  many  States  have  well-organised  do- 
partmento  of  State  forestry,  but  it  remains  ftx  this  asoc^tioo,  through 
its  present  splendid  organization,  to  become  more  elastic,  welconting  the 
necessary  extension  of  its  curriculum  and  invefitigations  to  include  forestry. 

I  believe  that  every  State  should  have  its  State  Foreatar,  whose  wh<je 
time  COD  be  spent  in  determining  and  carrying  out  a  definite  State  fwest 
policy,  fire  protection  and  regulation,  reforestetioa  and  general  modem 
forestry  management  need  constant  State  supervision  and  encouragement. 

With  a  national  and  Stat«  organlzatbn  p^ect«d,  the  only  thii^  lackii^ 
is  the  great  assistance  that  must  come  from  educatii^  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  people,  who  are  to  own  and  mau^e  these  forest  lands.  There  are 
no  institutions  to  which  this  work  more  naturally  f^ls  than  to  our  land 
grant  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Already  these  institutions  are 
doing  for  our  people  everythii^  possible  in  every  other  line  of  agriculture; 
then  why  should  not  forestry  be  included  with  horticulture  and  agronomy? 
The  department  of  botany  necessarily  teaches  the  fundamentals  of  tiie 
science,  and  with  little  additional  equipment  and  asastaitce  any  botanical 
department  could  ^ve  a  course  in  forest  botany.  What  is  true  of  botany 
is  equally  true  of  entomoli^y,  physics,  plant  pathology,  etc.  Again,  I 
firmly  believe  that  forestry  should  be  required  in  the  agricultural  courses 
to  a  point  sufficient  for  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  it,  allowing  stu- 
dents opportunities  to  spedalize  lat^  on. 

The  principles  of  forestry  can  readily  be  taught  in  our  short  courses  and 
elementary  schools  provided  the  fundamentals  of  botany,  soils  and  nursery 
work  precede  the  same.  But  here,  again,  this  ia  made  poemble  only  through 
competent  teachers,  the  product  from  the  land  grant  collie  or  similar 
ii>stitution. 

Please  do  not  understand  roe  as  an  advocate  of  more  forestry  schools 
which  endeavor  to  educate  the  so-called  technical  forester,  as  I  believe 
we  have  prob^Iy  enough  of  this  class  of  institutions  already,  but  that 
there  is  a  great  and  growing  need  for  a  general  forestry  education  sufficient 
to  practicing  modern  methods,  I  am  certain. 

In  Masaachusetts,  again,  I  believe  we  have  the  ideal  arrangement.  The 
State  Forester  has  immediate  charge  of  the  shaping  and  carryiiw  out  of 
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the  State  forest  policy.  The  State  Forester  also  gives  lectures  yeariy  at 
the  agricultural  collie,  covering  his  field  of  work.  The  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  baa  a  professor  of  forestry  whose  privily  it  is  to  see 
that  all  studente  are  taught  a  working  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Where 
certain  students  have  shown  q>ecial  proficiency  in  forestry  they  un- 
doubtedly, upon  graduation,  may  secure  credits  in  forestry  schools,  but  thfi 
college  does  not  claim  to  turn  out  a  technically  tinned  forester. 

By  this  system  <rf  oiganization  I  am  convinoed  that  very  satisfactoi; 
results  can  be  realiied.  There  is  certainly  plenty  of  work  for  a  State 
Forester  to  accomplish  without  his  being  tjed  down  to  teaching  or  doing 
much  research  work.  His  work  compels  him  to  be  familiar  with  the  gen- 
eral State  conditions,  and  the  administratioa  of  field  work  in  forestry 
management,  reforestation,  nursery  work,  forest  insect  and  disease  dep- 
redations, the  care  and  management  of  8tat«  forest  reserves,  forest  fire 
protection,  etc  The  hAnf<ling  of  the  forest  fire  problem  alone  requires  a 
great  amount  of  supervision  to  get  satisfactory  results.  The  installation 
and  management  of  lookout  stations,  the  work  of  securing  modem  forest 
fire-fighting  equipment  for  towns  and  townships,  and  keeping  it  property 
housed  and  cared  for  so  as  to  be  effective  f<^  proper  and  efficient  patrol 
systems  in  dry  times;  all  these  demand  constant  attention.  To  keep  a 
forest  fire  sys(«m  effective  the  State  Forester  must  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  working  unit.  What  is  true  of  forest  fires  is  equally  true  of  seeing 
that  forest  working  plans  are  properly  executed,  and  that  all  forestry 
practices  are  performed  in  a  practical  way. 

It  therefore  remuna  for  the  professor  of  forestry  to  do  the  teachii^  of 
students,  and  the  station  forester  or  the  station  botanist,  entomologist  or 
patbolc^st  to  undertake  the  lines  of  pure  investigation.  With  this  defi- 
nitely outlined  plan  results  are  bound  to  come. 

In  closing,  I  fflmply  desire  to  appeal  to  thb  association  in  behalf  of  a 
more  triwiesome  portion  than  we  have  yet  reached  in  recognizing  forestry 
or  the  forest  crop  as  needing  and  deserving  more  attention  than  we  are  at 
present  giving  it. 

New  Forestrt  Legislation. 

Tlie  following  new  legislation  was  enacted  by  the  last  General 
Court. 

Law  relative  to  aeUing  Fires  in  the  Open  Air. 

The  law  reladve  to  setting  fires  in  the  open  air  was  amended  at 
the  last  session  of  the  General  Court  so  as  to  apply  to  alt  cities 
and  to  such  towns  as  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act  at  a  tneet- 
ing  of  the  voters  called  for  that  purpose.  The  time  at  which  such 
pennits  are  necessary  was  also  changed,  so  as  to  include  the 
month  of  March.    The  law  as  now  in  force  is  as  follows:  — 
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CHAFm  209. 

Ah  Act  belativb  to  the  Settino  of  Fibes  in  the  Open  Ara. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  aafoWnot: 

Section  1.  It  ehall  be  unlawful  within  any  aty,  or  within  any  town 
which  accepts  the  provisions  of  thia  act,  for  any  person  to  set  a  fire  in 
the  open  air  between  the  firat  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  D^ 
cemb^  except  by  the  written  pernuBsion  of  the  forest  warden,  or  the  chief 
of  tiie  fire  department  or,  in  cities  that  have  such  an  official,  the  fire 
commissioner:  prmtded,  that  debris  from  fields,  gardens  and  orchards, 
or  leaves  and  rubbish  from  yards  may  be  burned  on  ploughed  fidda 
by  tite  owners  thereof,  their  agents  or  lessees;  and  pnmded,  further,  that 
persons  above  eighteen  years  of  age  may  maintain  a  fire  for  a  reaaon- 
able  purpose  upon  sandy  or  barren  land,  if  the  fito  ia  ^closed  within 
rocks,  metal  or  other  non-inflammable  material  In  every  case  such  fire 
shall  be  at  least  two  hundred  feet  distant  from  any  forest  or  sprout  lands, 
and  at  least  fifty  feet  distant  from  any  building,  and  shall  be  properly 
attended  until  it  is  extinguished.  The  forest  warden  shall  cause  public 
notice  to  be  given  of  the  provisions  of  this  sedjon,  and  ehall  enforce  the 
same.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  doUaif),  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  month,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Section  2.  Said  chapter  two  hundred  and  nine  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  strikii^  out  section  four  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the 
following:  —  Section  4-  The  stat«  forester  and  forest  warden,  or  any 
duly  authorized  assistant  in  the  employ  of  the  state  forester,  or  any  duly 
appointed  deputy  forest  warden,  may  arrest  ^thout  a  warrant  any  per- 
sons found  in  the  act  of  setting  or  maintaining  a  fire  in  violation  of  the  ' 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  Said  cbapt^  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out 
section  five  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  follovii^  new  section:  — 
Sedum  6.  The  selectmen  of  every  town  may  submit  this  act  to  the 
voters  for  their  acceptance  at  any  annual  or  special  town  meeting.  The 
vote  shall  be  taken  by  separate  ballot,  and  shall  be  "Yes,"  or  "No" 
in  answer  to  the  following  question  printed  upon  the  ballot:  "Shall  an 
act  passed  by  the  general  court  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight, 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  forest  or  sprout  lands 
from  fire,'  be  accepted  by  this  town?"  A  majority  vote  of  the  legal 
voters  present  and  voting  at  such  meeting  shall  be  required  tot  the  ao- 
ceptance  (^  this  act;  and  upon  such  acceptance  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion twenty-four  of  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  Revised  Laws  shall  cease 
to  apply  to  any  town  which  has  previously  accepted  that  section. 

Section  4.  Section  eleven  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  eleven  of  the 
Revised  Laws  is  hereby  repealed. 

Section  5.  This  act  sboll  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approted 
Avne,  1911.  '-,  . 
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Rulings. 

As  the  validity  of  this  law  has  beea  doubted  by  some  people  on 
technical  grounds,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to' three  cases  which 
have  been  brought  before  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  past  season,  and  the  disposition  made  of  them. 

Soon  after  the  act  was  amended  by  the  Legislature,  a  fire  was 
set  by  a  man  in  Boxford  without  a  permit,  which  got  beyond  his 
control,  and  not  only  burned  over  a  htrge  area  of  valuable  forest 
land,  but  cost  the  lives  of  two  men  who  were  working  to  suppress 
it  The  party  who  set  the  fire  was  arrested  and  brought  before 
the  court  at  Haverhill,  where  his  counsel  attempted  to  have  the 
case  nol  prossed  on  the  ground  that  while  the  town  of  Boxford 
had  accepted  by  vote  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1908,  it  had 
failed  to  take  any  action  on  the  amendment  of  191 1 ;  consequently 
hb  client  could  not  be  held  criminally  liable.  Judge  Ryan,  who 
presided  over  the  case,  heard  the  evidence,  and  then  reserved  his 
decision  for  a  week  in  order  that  he  should  have  ample  time  to 
consider  the  case  thoroughly,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  adjudged 
the  defendant  gmlty,  and  imposed  a  substantial  fine. 

Another  case,  identical  with ,  the  above,  was  brought  before 
Judge  Burke  at  Fittsfield.  In  this  case  the  defendant  was  fined 
120;  he  appealed  to  the  higher  Court,  where  the  verdict  of  the 
lower  court  was  sustained,  although  the  fine  was  reduced  to  $15. 

The  third  case  was  one  brought  before  Judge  Field  at  Green- 
field.   In  thb  case  the  defendant  was  dismissed. 

In  order  to  have  the  construction  of  the  law  settled,  the  State 
Forester  asked  the  Attorney-General's  opinion,  which  was  rendered 
on  Dec.  18,  1911. 

AUomey-General's  Opinion. 

Boston,  Deo.  IS,  1911. 
F.  W.  Rane,  Esq.,  State  Forester. 

Dear  Sir:  —  You  submit  for  my  consideration  certain  questions  with 
r^fu-d  to  the  construction  of  St.  1903,  c.  209,  as  amended  by  St.  1911, 
C.  244.    Your  first  inquiry  is  as  follows:  — 

Doea  the  act  of  IBll  (ohapter  244),  which  struck  out  section  1  ot  chapter  209 
of  th«  Acts  of  IOCS,  EUbstitutiuit  a  new  seclion  therefor,  make  it  neoeasary  for 
towns  that  had  accepted  the  act  of  1003  lo  accept  the  amendment  of  1911,  or  is 
the  amended  act  operative  in  such  towns  without  further  actionT 
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St  190S,  c.  209,  was  eatitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
forest  or  sprout  lands  from  fire,"  and  provided  in  Bection  1  that  in  a  town 
which  accepted  its  i^^visions  or  had  accepted  corresponding  provisions  of 
earlier  laws  no  fires  should  be  Bet  in  the  open  air  between  the  first  dajr  of 
April  and  the  first  day  of  December,  except  by  the  written  pennissioa  of 
the  forest  warden,  except  that  debris  from  fields,  gardens  and  orchards, 
or  leaves  and  brush  from  yards,  might  be  burned  on  plot^hed  fields  by 
the  owners,  their  agents  or  lessees,  provided  such  fire  was  at  least  200 
feet  from  any  forest  or  sprout  lands,  and  was  property  attended  until  it 
was  extinguished.  Section  5  provided  that  the  selectmen  of  eveiy  town 
should  cause  the  act  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for  their  acc^t&nce  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  town  after  the  passage  thereof;  and  that 
a  majority  vote  of  the  legal  voters  present  and  voting  at  such  meeting 
^ould  be  required  for  its  acceptance.  These  sections  were  amended  by 
St  1911,  c.  244.  Section  1  repealed  the  whole  of  the  first  section  of  ih6 
earlier  act  and  substituted  in  ito  place  a  provision  that  — 

It  ahall  be  unlawful  within  ajiy  city,  or  within  any  town  whioh  aocepta  the  pro- 
vtsion*  of  thia  act,  (or  any  person  to  set  &  fire  in  the  open  ftii  between  tho  fint 
day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  Deoember  eioept  by  the  written  permiaaion  of 
the  fomt  warden,  or  the  <diief  of  the  fire  deputment  or,  in  cities  that  have  suoh 
an  official,  the  fire  commiaaioner:  ,  .  , 

This  section  was  substantially  similar  to  the  section  struck  out,  but 
conttuned  the  additional  cxcoptiuk  that  persons  above  eighteen  years  (rf 
age  might  maintiun  a  fire  for  a  reasonable  purpose  upon  sandy  or  barren 
land  if  the  fire  was  enclosed  witiiin  rocks,  metal  or  other  non-inflammable 
material,  and  was  otherwise  slightly  chained  in  phrase  therefrom.  Section 
3  of  chapter  244  repealed  section  6  of  the  earlier  act  and  substituted 
therefor  the  following  new  section:  — 

The  adeotmeg  of  every  town  may  submit  thia  act  to  the  voters  for  their  acoepl- 
ance  at  any  annual  or  spedal  town  meeting.  The  vote  shall  be  taken  by  sepa- 
rate ballot,  and  shall  be  "Yes"  or  "No"  in  answer  to  thofollowina  queation 
printed  upon  the  ballot:  "Shall  an  act  passed  by  the  general  court  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  eisht,  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  (or  the  proteetion  of 
forest  or  sprout  Unda  from  fire,'  he  accepted  by  thia  townT"  A  majority  vote 
of  the  lecal  voters  preeent  and  votina  at  suoh  meetioe  shall  be  required  for  ths 
acceptance  of  thia  act:  and  upon  such  acoeptanoe  the  proviaionB  of  section  twenty- 
four  of  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  Revised  Laws  shall  ceaso  to  apply  to  any  town 
which  has  previously  accepted  that  section. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  amendments  so  enacted  do  not  disclose  any 
intention  upon  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  require  an  additional  accept- 
ance thereof  from  towns  which  had  accepted  the  statute  amended.  Where 
an  act,  the  operation  of  which  in  any  particular  municipality  or  division 
of  government  ia  conditioned  upon  acceptance  by  such  municipality  or 
other  division  of  government,  has  been  accepted,  it  becomes  a  law,  and, 
a.paxt  from  questions  affecting  the  constitutionality  of  the  subject-matter 
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of  an  amendment,  may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  the  pleaaure  of  the 
Legislature.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  amendment  of  1911  is  appli- 
cable to  all  towns  which  had  accepted  St.  1908,  c.  209,  without  further 
action  by  such  towns. 
Your  second  inquiry  is  as  follows:  — 

Doea  Ui«  provioioa  in  section  1,  whioh  allona  tbe  burolng  of  debris,  leavea  and 
rubbish  from  fields  and  orchards,  when  200  teet  from  sprout  l&nd  oc  fiO  feet  from 
B  building  remsin  in  toroe  throughout  the  jrearT  Does  that  pronsion  apply  to 
all  toiTJis,  01  only  those  that  have  aooepted  the  set? 

The  provision  to  which  your  second  question  is  directed,  that  "debris 
from  fields,  gardeoB  and  orchards,  or  leaves  and  rubbish  from  yards  may 
be  burned  on  ploughed  fields  by  the  owners  thereof,  their  agente  or  les- 
sees," is  an  exception  from  the  restriction  upon  the  setting  of  fires  between 
the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  December,  conbuned  in  tbe 
same  section,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  an  owner,  agent  <v  lessee  may 
at  any  time  during  tbe  year  bum  debris  from  fields,  gardens  and  orchards 
or  leaves  and  rubbish  from  yards  on  ploughed  lands,  provided  that  such 
Sre  shall  be  at  least  200  feet  distant  from  any  forest  or  sprout  lands  and 
at  least  50  feet  distant  from  any  building,  and  shall  be  properly  attended 
until  it  is  extir^ished.  Whether  or  not  during  the  period  from  the  first 
day  of  December  to  tbe  first  day  of  March  fires  may  be  set  which  do  not 
in  all  respects  comply  with  tbe  provisions  referred  to,  your  question  does 
not  require  me  to  decide.  Since  St.  1908,  c.  209,  as  amended  by  St.  1911, 
c.  214,  has  the  force  of  law  only  in  towns  which  have  accepted  or  may 
accept  its  provisions,  it  follows  that  the  particular  restriction  with  re- 
spect to  setting  of  fires  does  not  apply  to  all  towns,  but  only  to  those  which 
have  accepted  the  act. 

Your  third  inquiry  is  as  follows:  — 

Doej  the  striking  out  of  seotions  4  and  5  ot  the  sot  of  1908  and  suhetiluting 
new  seotions  sSect  in  liny  way  the  application  of  the  law  in  towns  that  have 
aocepted  the  actT 

St.  1908,  c.  209,  §  5,  permitted  an  acceptance  of  its  provinons  only  "at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  town  after  the  passage  of  this  act,"  to  wit, 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  after  March  14,  1908.  The  obvious  purpose 
(rf  the  amendment  contained  in  St.  1911,  c.  244,  {  3,  is  to  provide  that  the 
question  may  be  submitted  to  towns  which  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  earlier  statute,  "at  any  annual  or  special 
town  meeting."  There  is  nothing  in  its  language  which  discloses  any  in- 
tent upon  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  require  towns  which  had  already 
accepted  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  act  to  reconsider  the  question. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  M.  Swift, 
AUontey-GetKTtd. 
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Law  proeidingfor  Better  Forest  Fire  Protection. 
What  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  valuable  piece  of 
l^sIatioQ  relating  to  forestry  that  has  been  enacted  for  many 
years  is  the  law  which  empowered  the  State  Forester  to  appoiot 
an  assistant  to  have  charge  of  the  forest  fire  problem  in  Massa- 
chusetts, aided  by  an  efficient  corps  of  deputies.  The  work  al- 
ready accomplished  under  this  law  is  extremely  gratifying,  and, 
with  the  system  and  organization  planned  for  next  season  put 
in  operation,  will  without  doubt  result  in  reducing  very  materially 
the  losses  we  have  annually  suffered  from  forest  fires.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  law  in  full:  — 

Chaftib  722. 

An  Act  to  peovidii  kir  the  Betteb  Psevzntion  or  Forest  FntEs. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  aa  follows: 

Section  1.  lltQ  state  forester  is  hereby  empowered  to  appoint  an 
aesisUuit  to  be  known  as  the  state  fire  warden,  whose  special  duty  it  shall 
be  to  lud  and  advise  the  forest  wardens  and  their  deputies  in  towns  and 
the  municipal  officers  exercising  the  functions  of  forest  wardens  in  cities, 
in  preventing  and  extinguishing  forest  fires  and  in  enforcing  the  laws 
relative  to  forest  fires,  and  may  from  time  to  time  designate  not  more  than 
fifteen  deputies  to  aid  such  state  fire  warden  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Section  2.  The  stat«  fire  warden  appointed  under  the  terms  of  section 
one  shall  report  annually  upon  his  work  and  upon  the  forest  fires  occurring 
in  the  commonwe^th,  and  his  report  shall  be  included  in  and  be  printed 
as  a  part  of  the  state  forester's  annual  report 

Section  3.  The  deputies  of  the  fish  and  game  oommissioners  shall 
report  to  the  state  fire  warden  the  situation  and  extent  of  any  forest  fire 
occurring  within  the  district  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  they  shall  re- 
port to  him  monthly  their  doings  under  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Sectiok  4.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  during  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  eleven. 

SscmoN  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [ApprovedJtilg 
18, 1911. 

CoiuHiuiiomU  Avtendment  relative  lo  the  Taxation  of  Wild  or  Forett 

Lands. 

The  desirability  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  taxing  forest  lands 

in  Massachusetts  was  clearly  shown  by  the  report  of  s  spedal 

committee  appointed  in  1905  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  the 
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benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  system  less  bm^lensome  than  that 
now  in  vogue  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  State  Forester  many 
times  in  his  annual  reports.  His  Excellency  Governor  Foss,  in 
a  spedal  message,  urged  upon  the  Legislature  of  191 1  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  this  question  prompt  and  serious  consideration. 
He  recommended  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  enable 
the  General  Court  to  enact  such  legislation  relative  to  the  methods 
of  taxing  wild  or  forest  lands  as  will  serve  best  to  encourage  the 
development  of  forestry  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  following 
resolve,  based  upon  the  Governor's  message,  was  passed  by  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature:  — 

Resolve  to  PROvmE  for  an  Ahenduent  or  the  Constttution  relativi 
TO  THE  Taxation  op  Wild  ob  Foekst  Lands. 
Revolted,  That  it  ia  expedient'to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  commoo- 
wealth  by  the  adoption  of  the  subjoined  article  of  amendment;  and  that 
the  said  article,  being  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  senators  and  two 
iiuiSa  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  present  and  votii^ 
thereon,  be  entered  on  the  joumats  of  both  houses,  with  the  yeas  and  nays 
taken  thereon,  and  be  referred  to  the  general  court  next  to  be  chosen;  and 
that  the  said  article  be  published,  to  the  end  that  if  agreed  to  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  constitution,  by  the  general  court  next  to  be  chosen,  it 
may  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  thdr  approval  and  ratification,  in  order 
that  it  may  become  a  part  of  the  coDstitulJon  of  the  commonwealth. 

ABTICLE  OF  AHENDUENT. 

Full  power  and  authority  are  hereby  {pven  and  granted  to  the  general 
court  to  prescribe  for  wild  or  forest  lands  such  methods  of  taxation  as  will 
develop  and  conserve  the  forest  resources  of  the  commonwealth. 

Sbnatb,  July  6,  1911. 
The  foregoing  article  of  amendment  is  agreed  to,  a  majority  of  the  Beiia>- 
tors  present  and  voting  thereon  having  voted  in  the  affirmative;  and  the 
same  is  referred  to  the  general  court  next  to  be  chosen. 

Allsn  T.  Tbeadway,  Preaident, 

HoDBB  OF  Representatives,  July  13, 1911. 
The  foregoing  article  of  amendment  is  agreed  to,  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  bouse  of  representatives  present  and  voting  thereon  hav- 
mg  voted  in  the  affirmative;  and  the  same  is  referred  in  concurrence  to 
the  general  court  next  to  be  chosen. 

JoBBsB  Walker,  Speaker. 
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The  paasing  of  the  foregoing  legislation  by  the  present  General 
Court  is  believed  to  be  of  great  importance  by  the  State  Forester. 
In  Older  to  ^ve  the  State  Forester's  opinion  more  in  detail,  the 
following  tetter  is  published,  which  was  alluded  to  in  Governor 
Foss's  message:  — 

Governor  Euoenb  N.  Foes. 

Dbar  8ib:  —  lo  reply  to  your  request  for  a  st&tement  of  my  opinionB 
concerning  forest  taxation  in  this  State,  I  submit  the  following:  — 

Of  the  Massachuaetla  5,400,000  acres,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  aacertun 
practically  three-fifths,  or  at  least  3,000,000  acres,  are  better  adapted  to 
forestry  than  any  other  purpose.  We  have  a  nabirally  rolling  couotiy, 
and  from  its  geological  formation  much  of  our  lands  are  either  hilly,  rocky, 
mountainous,  sandy  or  moist,  so  that  they  are  unadapted  for  general 
agriculture.  These  same  lands,  however,  were  originally  covered  with 
^lendid  stands  of  primeval  forests,  and  under  modem  methods  of  man* 
agement  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  can  be  made  a  great  funda- 
mental asset  to  tiie  State's  future. 

We  have  in  MassacbusettB  a  natural  forest  country.  From  a  study  of 
the  white  pine  as  found  growing  naturally  in  the  State,  we  have  statistics 
in  the  State  Forester's  office  that  show  very  conclusively  that  were  we  able 
to  keep  our  lands  adapted  to  forests,  growing  this  species  alone,  the 
average  annual  increment  of  growth  would  range  from  751  feet  board 
measure  iwder  slow-growing  conditions  to  1,130  feet  under  fast-growing 
conditions  for  each  acre.  The  above  data  were  for  yeariy  averages  of 
fifty-year  growth  stands. 

When  we  realize  that  at  present  white  pine  aver^es  from  |6  to  $12 
per  thousand  for  stumpage,  one  can  appreciate  what  values  are  poeuble 
in  even  a  small  State  like  Massachusetts  if  properly  regulated.  What  is 
true  of  the  white  pine  is  more  or  less  true  of  other  forest  species.  The 
above  data  are  taken  from  natural  conditions. 

It  is  well  known  by  foresters  that  under  modem  methods  of  forestry 
management,  like  that  pursued  by  the  Germans,  greater  yields  can  be 
depended  upon.  From  our  present  knowledge  of  forest  production,  and 
its  bearing  upon  Massachusetts,  we  believe  it  a  conservative  statement  to 
Bay  that  were  we  able  to  control  forest  fires,  insect  and  disease  depreda- 
tions,  and  to  practice  modem  forestry  management,  we  could  expect 
the  average  yearly  income  to  the  State  at  present  prices  to  rai^^  from 
$10,000,000  to  $25,000,000.  We  are  reasonably  sure,  as  well,  that  future 
prices  of  forest  products  will  be  much  higher  than  at  preeeut. 

The  omditions  of  our  present  forest  taxation  are  extremely  elastic  In 
many  towns  the  tendency  is  to  place  a  heavy  valuation  on  timber  lands, 
while  here  and  there  we  find  that  little  change  has  been  made  for  a  numbw 
of  years,  although  the  true  valuation  has  ^<eatly  increased.  Instances 
are  shown  where  forests  have  been  taxed  at  a  nouunal  sum  until  pur- 
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chased  at  &  fiur  price,  and  then  the  valuation  is  raised,  in  some  instances 
to  an  advance  of  60  per  cent. 

The  tendency  at  present  is  to  increase  valuations  on  forest  lands  more 
than  fonnerly,  as  good  growth  is  scarce,  and  if  assessors  tax  it  at  its  real 
value,  according  to  taw,  ovroers  at  once  realize  the  burden  and  are  driven 
to  cut  it  down.  If  these  conditions  applied  to  mature  growth  the  objection 
would  be  slight,  but  our  old  growth  is  laigely  cut,  and  the  burden  comes 
OD  youi^  and  immature  growth  that  from  every  economic  standpoint, 
induding  that  of  rational  taxation,  should  not  be  cut. 

The  objectionable  feature  to  our  present  ^tem  is  the  taxing  of  the 
growii^  crop  as  wdl  as  the  land.  Growing  agricultural  crops  are  not 
taxed.  The  forest  is  nothing  other  than  a  growing  agricultural  crop,  only 
that  Uie  crop  of  each  additional  ring  on  the  trees  or  incremcat  cannot  be 
harvested  without  destroyit^  the  possibilities  of  future  cn^  or  values, 
and  hence  remuns  dormant  until  the  totals  of  several  seasons  are  taken 
together.  Were  it 'not  for  this  fact  the  growth  of  each  year  would  not  be 
taxed  any  more  than  other  agricultural  crops.  Therefore,  just  because 
there  is  in  a  tree  crop  an  accumulation  of  annual  growing  crops,  which 
from  the  miture  of  the  case  is  necessarily  standing  idle  to  ensure  the 
succeeding  annual  growit^  crop  on  the  same  land,  it  should  not  be  taxed. 

Farm  lands  are  assea^  at  a  fair  average  figure  p&  acre,  depending 
upon  their  productivity  of  crops,  and,  as  above  stated,  the  crop  is  not 
taxed.  Why  not  tax  forest  lands,  or  even  depleted  and  n^lected  lands 
capable  of  growing  forests,  of  which  there  are  many  throughout  the  State, 
at  the  rate  of  their  annual  possibilities  of  productivity,  the  same  as  agricul- 
tural lands  are  now  taxed?  This  would  determine  a  baas  erf  yearly  per- 
manent taxation  on  which  the  towns  and  State  could  depend.  It  would 
go  farther;  it  would  establish  a  definite  policy  whereby  one  could  be 
assured  of  a  reasonably  certiun  policy  in  dealii^  with  forest  properties. 

Our  present  law,  if  enforced  by  conscientious  assessors,  results  in  pre* 
mature  harvesting  of  the  crop,  as  not  only  is  the  growii%  annual  crop 
taxed,  which  in  itself  would  not  be  so  objectionable,  even  if  other  agri- 
cultural crops  are  exempt,  but  this  growing  crop  is  again  taxed  year  after 
year  when  it  is  standing  idle,  and  this  fact  is  distinctly  burdensome  to 
modem  forestry  development. 

A  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  relative  to  the  importance  of  having  a  well- 
regulated  State  forest  policy,  which  is  imposuble  with  our  present  tmeven 
taxation  law,  is  that  modem  forestry  encouraged  is  bound  to  return  an 
industry  to  our  rural  communities,  the  lack  of  which  is  already  experienced 
at  the  present  time. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  when  every  farming  district  was  equally 
busy  in  winter  as  throughout  the  growing  season,  utilizing  its  hired  help 
and  teams  in  the  wood  lot,  getting  out  saw  I(^  and  lumber;  not  stripping 
the  land,  but  taking  out  the  ripe  trees  suitable  for  lumber,  and  carrying 
on  a  rotation  of  crops  in  the  forests  as  it  were.  The  fanner  had  an  industry 
to  follow  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer.  At  present  the  depleting, 
or  run-out  at  the  heel,  forestry  conditions,  once  bo  thrifty,  have,  through 
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improper  culture,  left  many  a  rural  town  without  a  winter  occupalioD. 
The  hired  help  which  once  the  farmer  waa  ^le  to  rettun  throughout  the 
whole  season  is  lost  during  the  present  winters,  and  even  tiie  horses  and 
oxen  are  "eating  their  heads  off,"  instead  of  beii^  needed  for  the  accus- 
tomed purpose  of  indufitry.  A  more  rational  taxation  of  forests,  I  believe, 
will  bave'a  tendency  to  better  the  whole  rural  life  problem. 

I  came  to  Massachusetts  as  State  Forester  tlie  year  following  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  1905,  which  was  appointed  by  ihe  General  Court  to 
consider  the  laws  relative  to  the  taxation  fA  forest  lands.  After  studying 
the  report,  and  looking  into  the  matter  quits  fully,  I  became  convinced 
that  the  whole  question  was  one  of  Icu^er  importance,  namely,  that 
before  we  could  arrive  at  the  problem  satisfactorjly  from  the  forestry  stand- 
point, it  would  be  necessary  to  be  able  to  classify  the  forestry  properties 
in  such  a  manner  aa  to  render  practical  results.  This,  I  found,  is  not 
allowable  according  to  the  State  Constitution,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  took  the  position  that  I  did  before  the  taxation  *conunts3ion,  nhidi 
reported  in  December,  1909. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Ranb, 
State  Forealer. 

Afbil  26,  ISIl. 

Expenditures  and  Receipts. 

In  accordance  with  sectioD  6,  chapter  409  of  the  Acts  of  1904, 

as  amended  by  section  1,  chapter  473  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  the 

following  statement  is  given  of  the  forestry  expenditures  for  the 

year  ending  Nov.  30,  1911:  — 

Salaries  of  aadstants, »5,335  70 

Traveling  expenses, 741  73 

Stationery,  postage  and  other  office  supplies,      ....  593  93 

Printing, 159  92 

Nursery  account 3,075  28    - 

Sundries, 119  28 

$10,025  84 
BefonriaUon  AccoutU. 

Ubor, »5,679  54 

Land, 675  00 

Trees, 2,048  23 

Tools, 323  08 

Travd, 767  68 

Express 417  91 

Sundries, 83  63 

<9,995  07 
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Pored  Fire  Prevenliim. 

Salaries, S3,440  27 

Travel, 2,287  02 

Printing, 378  80 

8tfttioneiy,  postage  and  other  office  supplies,      ....  468  92 

Express 34  69 

Equipment, 2,461  67 

Sundries, 62  47 

t9,123  74 

Reimbuisements  to  towns  for  firs-fighting  apparatus,  .   13,424  54 

Resj)ectfuIIy  submitted, 

F.  W.  RANE, 

Suae  Foreeter. 
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Pbesbnted  to  the  Boahd  and  Accepted, 
Jandart  9,  1912. 
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REPORT. 


BoaroN,  Jan.  9,  1912. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Agrievlture. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  consideration  the 
twentieth  semiannual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Cattle 
Bureau.  It  is  also,  as  you  are  aware,  the  second  annual 
report  bearing  my  signature  as  head  of  the  department,  and 
embodies  in  its  scope  the  statistics  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov,  30,  1011. 

In  my  first  report  to  your  honorable  body  made  one  year 
ago  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  work  accomplished,  as  I 
had  then  been  at  the  helm  but  two  months.  Necessarily,  I 
could  only  tell  you  something  of  what  I  hoped  to  do,  to  point 
out  sundry  changes  in  methods  that  seemed  to  me  desirable, 
and  to  outline  partly  a  policy  for  the  future.  Standing  then 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  work  my  report  was  largely  tenta- 
tive and  sketchy.  To-day  after  a  year  of  studious  application 
to  my  ofiicial  duties  I  feel  justified  in  speaking  with  a 
deHnitcness  bom  of  experience. 

The  department,  the  administration  of  which  I  have  been 
charged  with  through  appointment  by  one  Governor  and 
reappointment  by  bis  successor,  has  received  my  constant 
attention,  and  my  sense  of  its  importance  as  guardian  of  the 
animal  industry  of  the  State  has  steadily  increased.  I  am 
more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  in  its  relation  to  the 
public  its  importance  cannot  be  overestimated. 

My  first  full  year  of  service  has  seen  sundry  changes  in 
policy  established,  all  of  which  have  passed  the  frictional 
stage  and  are  working  successfully,  and  has  likewise  demon- 
strated that  still  other  changes  are  necessary.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  should  like  to  make  a  record  of  the  fact,  which  is 
already  known  to  yon,  and  of  which  I  am  proud,  that  every 
petition  for  legislation  emanating  from  the  Cattle  Bureau 
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last  year  was,  after  runiiing  the  gauntlet  of  committee  investi- 
gation, favorably  reported  and  enacted  into  law.  This  un- 
broken line  of  successes  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the 
bills  asked  for  were  reasonable,  and  appealed  to  the  good  sense 
and  calm  judgment  of  the  Legislature. 

Bj  the  provisions  of  one  of  the  year's  enactments  originat- 
ing from  this  department,  mange  was  included  in  the  list  of 
contagious  diseases  recognized  as  such  by  thfe  Commonwealth. 
This  was  asked  for  because  of  the  alarming  prevalence  of  the 
disease  among  cattle,  a  condition  that  was  seemingly  being 
overlooked  if  not  ignored.  My  own'  experience  as  a  raiser 
of  cattle  and  a  dairyman  bad  taught  me  the  importance  of 
opposing  its  spread  with  direct  and  prompt  action.  It  can 
be  stated  with  absolute  truth  that  since  the  new  classification 
of  this  disease  the  efforts  made  by  the  Cattle  Bureau  for  its 
suppression  have  been  attended  with  gratifying  results. 

Another  law  for  which  we  asked  and  which  we  were 
granted  clothed  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  with  greater  power 
in  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  local  inspectors  by  city 
and  town  officials.  This  has  resulted  in  maintaining  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  department  by  retaining  in  office  tried  and 
capable  men  who  otherwise  would  have  been  forced  out  under 
local  political  pressure.  In  some  instances  it  has  enabled  us 
to  substitute  more  efficient  men  for  nonefficiente  who  held 
their  places  in  payment  of  political  debts.  In  most  cases 
this  has  been  accomplished  without  material  friction,  and  in 
all  cases  the  amended  law  has  made  it  possible  for  the  depart- 
ment to  maintain  its  standard  of  local  inspection  work.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  your  honorable  Board  that 
if  desirable  results  are  to  be  attained  there  must  be  harmony 
between  the  officer  of  the  State  and  the  appointee  of  the  city 
or  town,  a  condition  now  made  possible  under  this  statute. 

A  third  bill  transferred  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
certain  duties  in  connection  with  the  supervision  of  slaughter- 
houses formerly  vested  in  this  department,  thus  placing  the 
responsibility  upon  one  board  instead  of  dividing  it  between 
two,  and  at  the  same  time  removing  all  cause  for  conflict 
of  authority. 

Still  another  bill,  also  in  the  line  of  intelligent  classifica- 
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tion  of  work  and  fixing  of  responsibility,  was  one  of  which  I 
nm  very  proud,  and  in  which  I  am  contident  you  will  be 
greatly  interested.  Under  the  old  regime  the  Cattle  Bureau 
inspector  had  no  authority  to  enforce  the  improvement  of 
sanitary  conditions  in  barns,  stables  or  other  buildings  where 
neat  cattle  are  kept,  the  control  of  such  improvement  being 
aasumed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  under  the  guise  of 
protection  of  the  milk  supply.  Under  that  arrangement  con- 
ditions were  not  always  improved.  Chapter  381,  Acts  of 
1911,  a  bill  originating  from  this  Bureau,  conferred  upon  this 
department  definite  authority  to  make  all  reasonable  rules 
regulating  conditions  in  farm  buildings  where  cattle  are 
housed,  and  this  has  been  supplemented  by  Cattle  Bureau 
Order  No.  30,  recently  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, which  empowers  the  Chief  of  the  Cattle  Bureau  to  enforce 
any  and  all  changes  of  a  sanitary  nature  that  may  to  him 
seem  wise.  I  shall  use  this  power  with  discretion.  I  am  by 
profession  a  farmer,  and  I  have  had  a  lifelong  and  intimate 
association  with  the  trials,  disappointments  and  reverses  the 
farmer  is  bound  to  encounter.  I  shall  not  rashly  attempt  to 
correct  or  regulate  the  business  of  my  brother  farmer.  I 
know  many  men,  and  they  have  my  sympathy,  who  have 
given  up  the  dairy  business  in  disgust  rather  than  submit  to 
the  arbitrary  dictation  of  some  theoretical  inspector  whose 
sole  object  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  make  all  the  trouble  possible 
regardless  of  results  attained.  T  have  sought  (and  in  most 
cases  have  succeeded)  to  foster  co-operation  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  Bureau.  1  instruct  the  Bureau  agents  to 
proceed  with  a  determination  to  enlighten  rather  than  to 
frighten  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  Ifuch  of  the 
success  under  this  section  of  law  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  men  employed. 

Under  this  act  I  have  appointed  a  number  of  district 
agents,  covering  various  sections  of  the  State,  whose  duty  it 
is,  in  addition  fo  regular  departmental  work,  to  make 
thorough  examinations  of  farm  buildings  with  reference  to 
their  hygienic  condition,  consult  with  the  owner,  advise  as  to 
needed  changes  along  practical  lines,  and  explain  the  benefits 
which  will  accrue  if  such  changes  are  made.     It  givi 
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pleasure  to  report  that  out  of  a  large  body  of  applicants  for 
the  position  of  district  agent'  I  was  able  to  secure  an  excellent 
corps  of  men.  They  are  nearly  all  veterinarians  by  profes- 
sion, who  poBsess  in  addition  to  a  scientific  training  a  fund 
of  good,  sound,  common  sense,  the  combination  making  them 
of  great  value  in  securing  the  results  contemplated  by  the 
Legislature  under  this  act. 

I  am  looking  for,  and  believe  I  shall  receive,  great  benefi- 
cial results  when  the  people  are  fully  informed  as  to  their 
duty,  and  the  power  of  corrective  enforcement  conferred 
upon  this  Bureau.  While  I  sympathize  with  the  good-inten- 
tioned  farmer  who  for  financial  reasons  cannot  meet  the 
demands  of  the  latest  fads  in  bam  sanitation,  but  who  is 
willing  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  his  available  means,  I  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  places  in 
which  conditions  are  undesirable.  This  will  continue  to  be 
so  until  it  is  generally  understood  that  there  is  only  one 
dei)artment  in  the  State  charged  by  statute  with  authority 
in  the  matter,  and  other  boards,  both  state  and  local,  display 
a  willingness  to  co-operate  with  that  department  rather  than 
conduct  duplicating  elTorts  which,  because  these  boards  lack 
the  power  of  enforcement,  must  necessarily  prove  abortive. 
In  spite  of  the  reports  freely  circulated  that  the  country 
bam  is  generally  unsanitary,  the  records  of  the  Bureau  in- 
spectors show  beyond  question  that  the  most  undesirable  con- 
ditions in  the  State  are  often  found  within  city  limits,  where 
for  political  or  other  reasons  filthy  stable  premises  exist 
undisturbed,  while  the  country  farmer  who  is  supplying  milk 
in  the  same  city  is  continually  harassed,  although  he  knows 
his  product  is  far  superior  to  that  of  his  urban  competitor. 
These  unfair  conditions  must  cease,  or  the  cattle  and  milk 
industry  will  dwindle  into  insignificance.  The  Cattle  Bureau 
has  been  clothed  with  power  to  better  conditions,  and  it  pui^ 
poses  making  a  strenuous  fight  to  accomplish  that  result.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  machinery  now  directed  by  the  Cattle 
Bureau  be  not  handicapped  in  the  future  by  attempts  on  the 
part  of  any  organization  to  usurp  the  authority  vested  by 
statute  in  the  Bureau.     I  am  confident  this  department,  if 
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allowed  to  handle  tbis  branch  of  the  State's  work  without 
interference,  will  do  it  with  credit  to  itself  and  honor  to  the 
Commonweal  th. 

Recommendations. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  embody  in  several  bills  for 
legislative  consideration  a  number  of  matters  that  have  de- 
veloped during  the  year,  and  seem  to  demand  correction. 
It  is  proper  that  I  should  lay  them  before  your  honorable 
body. 

As  I  have  explained  at  length,  the  hygienic  and  sanitary 
improvement  of  buildings  where  cattle  are  boused  has  been 
vested  in  the  Cattle  Bureau  by  the  provisions  of  chapter  381, 
Acts  of  1911.  Under  this  law  marked  progress  has  been 
made  and  still  greater  may  be  reasonably  expected  if  the  in- 
dividual can  be  made  to  feel  that  the  State  as  represented  by 
the  Bureau  is  a  friend  to  be  heeded  rather  than  an  enemy  to 
be  feared.  I  would  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be 
granted  by  the  State  which  may  be  used  in  small- sums  as 
gratuities  to  be  paid  to  such  owners  as  show  in  the  year  the 
greatest  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions  in  their  farm 
buildings.  This  I  am  confident  would  prove  to  he  an  incen- 
tive to  greater  effort  along  this  line,  and  would  foster  the  tie 
between  the  State  and  individual  by  teaching  that  the  Com- 
monwealth's policy  i3  one  of  premiums  rather  than  punish- 


I  have  earlier  in  this  report,  in  connection  with  the  regula- 
tion of  sanitary  conditions  in  barns  and  other  premises  where 
neat  cattle  are  kept,  dwelt  upon  the  desirability  and  advan- 
tages of  a  law  uniform  in  its  application  to  all  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  State,  with  the  administration  of  it 
and  the  responsibility  for  it  vested  in  central  and  individual 
authority.  The  Cattle  Bureau  was  established  to  have  charge 
and  oversight  of  the  animal  industry  of  the  State.  It  is  held 
responsible  for  the  hygienic  condition  of  all  live  stock  within 
the  State,  and  the  term  "  live  stock  "  embraces  horses  as  well 
as  cattle,  and  to  this  department  is  assigned  the  duty  of  guard- 
ing against  the  disease  known  as  glanders  and  farcy.  Yet 
in  this  latter  case  the  department  is  circumscribed  in  its 
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actioQ  and  in  its  authority.  By  an  act  passed  in  189& 
(section  14,  chapter  408,  Acts  of  1899)  the  control  of  glan- 
ders, farcy  and  rabies  in  the  city  of  Boston  was  taken  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  State  authority  and  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  local  health  tward  of  that  eity.  In  regard  to 
glanders,  the  Cattle  Bureau,  while  it  is  fighting  the  disease 
elsewhere  in  the  State,  and  endeavoring  under  the  most 
eminent  veterinary  advice  to  stamp  it  out,  is  confronted  by 
the  record  that,  while  only  about  9'/^  per  cent  of  all  the  horses 
in  the  State  are  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Bostou,  40  per 
cent  of  all  the  cases  of  glanders  occurring  in  Massachusetts 
last  year  were  located  in  Boston.  The  startling  proportion 
of  such  cases  in  the  capital  city  of  the  State  handicaps  the 
work  of  the  Cattle  Bureau  outside  the  limits  of  Boston,  and 
it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  no  material  advance 
towards  eradication  of  the  menacing  evil  is  likely  to  be  made 
so  long  as  there  is  divided  responsibility.  In  my  opinion 
better  and  speedier  results  would  follow  if  Boston  were  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Cattle  Bureau  (as  is  the  rest  of  the  State)  in 
the  matter  of  glanders  control.  I  believe  that  the  Legislature 
in  its  wisdom  will  eventually  come  to  see  the  desirability  of 
clothing  the  Cattle  Bureau  with  as  wide  power  in  the  control 
of  glanders  as  it  has  already  conferred  in  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  herds  of  the  Commonwetiltb,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  subsequent  to  such  legislative  action,  a  law 
will  be  enacted  providing  for  just  and  equitable  compensa- 
tion for  such  animals  as  are  killed  by  order  of  the  State 
because  they  are  affected  with  glanders. 

One  other  recommendation  will  be  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1912.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  is  now  appointed 
for  a  term  of  one  year.  This,  in  my  opinion,  militates 
against  the  efficiency  of  the  department  Changes  of  policy 
are  wrought  out  through  experiment,  and  policies,  definite, 
economical  and  effective,  can  only  be  established  after  they 
have  been  tested.  If  the  ideal  in  this  department  is  to  be 
attained,  a  longer  tenure  of  office  should  he  assured.  At  the 
proper  time  a  bill  will  be  introduced  calling  for  a  term  of 
sufficient  length  to  ensure  the  firm  establishment  of  a  definite 
policy,  and  the  same  bill  will  provide  for  a  comp^sation 
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conunensurate  with  the  important  nature  ot  the  work,  and 
jufltifying  the  incumbent,  whoever  he  may  be  under  the  con- 
templated reorganization,  in  giving  his  entire  time  to  the 
solution  of  the  varied  and  complex  problems  that  will  con- 
stantly confront  him. 

Section  12,  chapter  90  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended 
by  section  1,  chapter  143,  Acts  of  1911,  provides  that  in- 
spectors of  animals  of  any  city  or  town  may  be  removed  by 
local  officials  without  cause.  This  section  should  be  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence,  thereby  insuring  the  con- 
tinuance in  office  of  an  inspector,  unless  he  refuses  or  neglects 
to  be  sworn,  or  does  not  properly  perform  his  duty. 

Appended  will  be  found  comprehensive  tabulated  data  of 
the  daily  work  of  the  Bureau's  agents,  as  carefully  compiled 
by  the  assistants  in  the  office.  I  wish  to  record  here  my 
appreciation  of  the  loyalty  of  the  office  attaches,  and  of  all 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  throughout  the  State. 
I  appreciate  also  the  hearty  co-operation  accorded  my  efforts 
by  members  of  this  Board.  Your  support,  gentlemen,  at  all 
times  has  given  me  courage  to  continue  the  fight  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  upbuilding  of  the  cattle  industry  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Rabies, 

The  following  table  shows  the  prevalence  of  rabies  during 
the  year  ending  Nov,  30,  1011 :  — 
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There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  ■of  cases  of 
rabies  in  dogs  over  last  year,  the  greater  part  of  whioh 
occurred  in  the  Merrimac  River  valley :  namely,  69  cases 
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out  of  a  total  of  121  occurred  in  towns  lying  wholly  or  in 
part  in  this  valley. 

One  case  o£  dumb  rabies  was  reported  from  Newton,  and 
upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  dog  had  been  pur- 
chased in  New  York  City  about  a  week  before. 

Br.  Alex.  Burr,  of  the  health  department  of  Boston,  re- 
ports 4  eases  of  rabies  in  dogs  in  that  city  during  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1911,  making  the  entire  total  number  of 
cases  of  rabid  dogs  125. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Langdon  Frotbingham  has  examined 
the  brains  of  61  dogs,  of  which  43  proved  positive  cases  and 
18  have  proved  to  be  negative.  Two  heads  of  dogs  suspected 
of  being  rabid  were  sent  in  for  micrescopical  examination 
that  were  found  to  be  in  sucb  bad  condition  that  a  diagnosis 
could  not  be  made. 

The  records  show  that  no  less  than  50  persons,  mostly 
children,  were  bitten  by  rabid  dogs,  or  so  exposed  by  handling 
the  animals  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  recommend  the 
Pasteur  treatment. 

The  above  statement  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  sucb  localities  as  become 
infected  with  rabies,  and  with  the  great  importance  of  drastic 
action  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  to  the  end  that,  during 
the  period  of  outbreak,  all  dogs  be  so  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely restrained  OB  to  prevent  any  and  all  intercourse  be- 
tween them,  and  in  that  way  tend  to  suppress  and  eradicate 
the  disease  more  speedily  and  thoroughly  than  can  be  accom- 
plished by  less  severe  measures. 

Glanders. 

The  subject  of  glanders  is  one  to  which  I  have  referred 
earlier  in  this  report,  and  I  shall  here  only  reiterate  my  state- 
ment of  the  grave  importance  of  more  satisfactory  methods 
for  handling  this  disease,  having  :n  mind  the  eventual  eradi- 
cation rather  than  the  temporary  suppression  and  control  of 
the  disease.  The  appended  statements  give  briefly  the  results 
of  the  work  of  the  department  along  this  line  during  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1911 ;  — 

Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy  horses  and  mules  liave  been 
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reported  aa  suspected  of  having  glanders  or  farcy,  including 
those  dealt  with  in  stable  tests.  Of  these,  946  were  killed  or 
died,  and  found  to  be  affected  with  this  disease;  380  were 
released  after  examiaation,  and  44  held  for  further  observa- 
tion. Of  24  horses  held  over  from  last  year,  6  later  developed 
the  disease  and  were  killed  or  died,  and  the  remaining  18 
were  released  as  free  from  disease,  making  a  total  of  952 
killed,  or  which  have  died,  during  the  year.  Of  this  number, 
387  were  reported  from  the  city  of  Boston. 

Fourteen  stable-tests  were  made  during  the  year,  226 
horses  having  been  tested  with  mallein,  18  of  which  developed 
the  disease  sufficiently  to  warrant  their  destruction. 

At  the  present  time  the  Bureau  is  investigating  the  value 
of  the  recently  recognized  test  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders 
called  the  "  complement-fixation  "  test,  and  has  had  speci- 
mens of  blood  taken  from  horses  in  stables  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  where  the  infection  has  existed. 

The  reports  of  rendering  companies,  as  required  by  section 
111  of  chapter  75  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  by  chap- 
ter 243  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  continue  to  be  of  much  value 
in  furnishing  information  of  cases  of  glanders  or  farcy,  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Cattle  Bureau,  as  the  following  table  illustrates:  — 
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Annual   Ikbpection  of  Neat   Cattle,   Faku   Animals, 

AND  PbEMISES  upon  WHICH  THE  FoBMBB  AKE  KEPT. 

Near  the  close  of  December,  1910,  the  following  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  the  inspectors  of  animals  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State,  together  with  the  necessary  books  in  which 
to  record  the  results  of  their  work,  and  blank  forma  of  certifi- 
cates of  health  to  be  given  owners  in  conformance  with  section 
18,  chapter  90  of  the  Revised  Laws :  — 

COMllOHWKALTH    Or    MABSACHVBETTe, 

Cattlb  Bubiau  op  thb  Statb  Board  of  Aobicultusk, 
Room  138,  State  House,  Boston,  Dec.  27.  1010. 

Directions  to  Inspectors  op  Ahiuals. 

Inspectors  of  animals  are  hereby  directed  to  make  a  general  in- 
spection of  the  neat  stock  and  incidentally  other  farm  animals  in 
their  respective  towns,  as  required  by  chapter  90  of  the  Revised 
Lava,  such  inspection  to  commence  February  1  and  to  be  completed 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  March. 

Wherever  inspectors  examine  animals  and  find  them  free  from 
contagious  disease,  they  will  give  owners  certificates  of  health,  as 
provided  for  in  section  18  of  tfae  law,  from  the  book  of  blanks 
(Form  No.  2)  furnished  for  that  purpose.  Books  will  .also  he  pro- 
vided (Form  No.  1)  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections  17 
and  24  of  chapter  90  of  the  Revised  Laws. 

Inspectors  vAU  not  say  on  any  report,  "  Same  as  last  year,"  bnt 
will  make  a  full  and  complete  report  on  every  place  inspected,  in- 
eluding  all  dimensions  and  measurements  provided  for  on  the  blank, 
and  answer  in  full  all  questions  as  to  the  light,  ventilaticn,  sanitary 
surroundin<)S,  and  water  supply,  as  well  as  the  number  of  cattle 
kept  in  each  stable,  and  give  a  complete  list  of  other  animals  in 
spaces  provided  in  the  book. 

Inspectors  of  animals  are  not  to  quarantine  any  cattle  as  tuber- 
culous, unless  they  show  sufScient  evidence  of  disease  to  make  it 
possible  to  condemn  tbem  on  a  physical  examination,  or  show  evi- 
dence of  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 

It  is  also  requested  that,  if  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  animals  are 
found,  inspectors  keep  a  record  of  them  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
when  animals  are  quarantined,  several  can  be  quarantined  at  once 
and  duplicates  sent  here,  so  that  the  agent  of  the  Cattle  Bureau  can 
see  a  number  at  one  visit,  instead  of  having  to  go  every  two  or 
three  days  to  see  one  animal  at  a  time,  thus  avoiding  running  up 
expenses  as  much  as  possible. 
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It  is  also  the  dut^  of  inspectors  of  animals  tn  quarantine  cattle 
brought  into  this  State  from  without  the  limits  of  the  Common- 
wealth, if  the  owner  has  not  had  a  permit  from  this  Bureau,  the  same 
to  remun  in  quarantine  until  ordered  released  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Cattle  Bureau  or  bis  agent. 

Inspectors  of  animals,  in  ease  they  suspect  Ibe  presence  of  any 
cottlaffious  disease  atnonff  any  species  of  domestic  animals,  are  to 
quarantine  such  animals  and  send  duplicates  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Cattle  Bureau. 

Contagious  diseases,  under  the  provisions  of  section  28,  chapter 
90  of  the  Revised  Laws,  include  "glanders,  farcy,  contagious 
ptenro-pneumonia,  tnbercalosis,  Texas  fever,  foot-and-moutb  dis- 
ease, rinderpest,  hog  cholera,  rabies,  anthrax  or  anthracoid  diseases, 
sheep  scab  and  actinomycosis." 

The  necessary  books  for  the  inspection  will  be  forwarded  at  once. 
Please  report  immediately  if  not  received  by  February  1.  When 
inspection  is  completed  return  book.  Form  No.  1,  at  once  by  express 
prepaid. 

Fred  F,  Walker, 
Chief  of  Cattle  Bureau. 


The  following  table  einbodiea  a  condensed  report  of  Che 
doings  of  the  inspectors  of  animals  in  making  the  annual 
inspection,  which  complies  with  the  requirements  of  section 
24,  chapter  90,  Revised  Laws ;  — 

Net  Results  of  Annual  Inspection  of  Animals  and  Farm  Premises. 

Number  herds  inspected, 30,593 

Number  neat  cattle  inspected, 228,600 

Number  cows  inspected, 213,032 

Number  herds  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition,      .  25,224 

Number  sheep    inspected, 25,144 

Number  swine  inspected, 73,705 

Number  goats  inspected, 892 

Number  stables  inspected, 32,676 

Number  stables  well  located, 28,768 

Number  stables  well  lighted, 25,442 

Number  stahlea  well  ventilated, 27,181 

Number  stables  kept  clean, 27,270 

Number  stables  with  good  water  supply,    ....  30,299 

Number  stables  improved  since  last  inspection,  .        .        ,  974 
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TUBEBCULOSIS. 

The  work  for  the  eradication  and  control  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis can,  as  usual,  be  grouped  under  three  heads :  first,  the 
examination  of  animals  quarantined  by  the  local  inspectors 
on  suspicion  of  being  diseased,  and  the  appraisal  and  con- 
demnation of  those  found  by  the  agents  to  be  tuberculous; 
second,  the  quarantining  and  testing  of  cattle  intended  for 
dairy  or  breeding  purposes,  brought  into  Massachusetts  from 
other  States  to  the  stock  yards  at  Brighton,  Watertown  or 
Somerville,  and  those  brought  in  on  permits  to  other  points; 
third,  testing  cattle  with  tuberculin  for  owners  who  are  de- 
sirous of  eradicating  the  disease  from  their  herds. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  neat  cattle  quar- 
antined by  local  inspectors,  the  number  for  which  warrants 
were  issued,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  animals:  — 

Total  numb«r   of  cattle  quarantined   or  re- 
ported for  eiamination  tlariDg  the  year,    ....    2,846 

Massachusetts  Cattle, 

Number  released, 345 

Number  condemned,  killed  and  paid  for,        .  1,383 

Number  permit  to  kill,  paid  for,      .        ■        ■  105 

Number  permit  to  kill,  no  award,  .        .  146 

Number  permit  to  kill,  to  be  paid  for,  .        .  15 

Naraber  died  in  quarantine,  no  award,  .  80 
Number  condemned  and  killed,  award  waived 

by  owner, 1 

Number  condemned  and  killed,  in  process  of 

settlement, 247 

Number  in  quarantine,  unsettled,    ...  30 

2,352 

Cattle  from  tnfhout  the  State. 
Number  released  for  slaughter,       ...  9 

Number  condemned  and  killed,  no  award,      .        469 
Number  condemned,  killed,  no  lesions  found, 

paid  for 10 

Number  condemned,  killed,  no  lesions  found, 

to  be  paid  for, 5 

Number  unsettled, 1 

494 

Total. T-mh, 
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Of  the  above  401  iuterstate  cattle,  375  were  tested  at 
BrigbtoQ,  5  of  which  were  released  for  slaughter  and  370 
condemned ;  no  lesions  were  found  in  9,  for  7  of  which  the 
State  baa  reimbursed  the  owners,  and  payment  will  be  made 
for  the  remaining  2  upon  presentation  of  claims  by  owners. 
Of  the  remaining  119  cattle  (which  were  tested  at  other 
points  than  Brighton),  C  were  found  to  show  no  lesions;  for 
3  of  these  the  State  has  reimbursed  the  owners,  and  3  will  be 
paid  for  upon  presentation  of  claims. 

In  addition  to  the  2,84G  head  of  cattle  disposed  of  as  above, 
302  cattle  and  106  swine  have  been  reported  by  butchers, 
renderers  and  boards  of  health  as  having  been  found  tuber- 
culous at  the  time  of  slaughter,  all  of  which  were  rendered. 
Of  this  number,  92  cattle  and  67  swine  were. slaughtered  and 
condemned  at  the  Brighton  Abattoir. 

The  policy  of  the  Bureau  has  been  changed  to  some  extent 
in  the  handling  of  cattle  condemned  because  of  tuberculosis. 
In  view  of  the  extremely  high  initial  cost  of  dairy  cattle  it 
has  seemed  wise  to  at  least  attempt  to  meet  the  farmer  with 
a  price  which  would  be  of  material  assistance  to  him  in  re- 
placing the  condemned  animal.  The  Bureau's  agents  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  cow  badly  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis is  not  of  especial  value.  However,  they  desire  to 
encourage  a  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual owner  which  will  insure  prompt  report  on  his  part  of 
any  suspicious  animal  that  may  be  in  his  herd,  and  they  en- 
deavor to  cause  him  to  feel  that  in  reporting  the  case  to  the 
Cattle  Bureau,  rather  than  calling- in  a  local  dealer,  he  is 
not  only  benefiting  himself,  but  assisting  in  the  work  of 
eradication  of  the  disease  from  the  State. 

Under  the  second  group,  the  maintenance  of  a  quarantine 
against  other  States  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  tubei^ 
culous  cattle  from  outside  sources  into  Massachusetts,  the 
following  figures  show  the  number  of  animals  brought  in 
from  without  the  State,  and  the  disposition  made  of  them :  — 
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Receipts  of  Slock  at  the  Waterloun  Stock  Yards,  from  Dec.  1,  1910, 
to  Nov.  30,  1911. 

Kew  Hampshire  cattle, 5,268 

Vermont  cattle, 2,922 

Uaesachusetts  cattle, 1,456 

Sheep  and  lambs, 1,366 

Swine, 5,966 

Calves, 23,660 

Receipts  of  Stock  at  the  Xew  England  Dressed  Meat  and  Wool  Com- 
panies Yards  at  SomervUle,  from  Dec.  1, 1910,  to  Nov.  30, 1911. 

Hew  Hampshire  nttie, 328 

Vermont  cattle 2,354 

Massachaselts  cattle, 11 

Western  cattle, 22,994 

Canada  cattle, 21,382 

Sheep  and  lambs, 429,205 

Swine, 1,173,607 

Calves, 34,903 

Receipts  of  Stock  at  Brighton,  from  Dec.  1,  1910,  to  Nov.  30,  1911. 

Maine  cattle, 6,323 

New  Hampshire  cattle, 2,956 

VermoDt  cattle, 1,998 

MassachusetU  cattle, 11,183 

New  York  cattle, 10,011 

Western  cattle, 64^89 

Canada  cattle, 887 

Sheep  and  lambs, 17,366 

Calves 44,760 

Swine, 94,202 

Cattle  tested, 14,023 

Cattle  condemned, 361 

Cattle  released  after  test, 13,662 

The  cattle  upon  whicli  a  tuberculin  test  is  required  are 
mostly  milch  cows  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  Brighton 
market  Wednesdays,  besides  a  few  bulls  and  working  oxen. 
Those  animals  that  c>ome  to  Watertown  or  Somerville  are  - 
taken  to  Brighton,  and  all  of  the  testing  is  done  at  the  stock 
bam  there. 

Under  the  management  of  the  agent  now  in  charge  of  the 
quarantine  station  at  Brighton,  who  was  appointed  on  May  1, 
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1911,  a  most  ideal  condition  for  the  handling  of  interstate 
cattle  arriving  there  has  been  developed.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  early  in  the  summer,  offered 
some  suggestions  relative  to  the  manner  of  making  the  tuber- 
culin teat.  As  their  fonnula  did  not  seem  to  entirely  fit  the 
requirements  of  Massachusetts,  a  circular  of  instructions  for 
making  the  tuberculin  test  was  issued  by  the  Bureau,  having 
first  received  the  endorsement  of  the  officials  at  Washington. 
Copies  of  this  circular  were  sent  to  all  the  agents  of  the 
Cattle  Bureau,  and  the  testing  of  cattle  is  now  being  done  in 
a  uniform  manner  throughout  the  State.  The  circular  is  as 
follows :  — 

Con  HON  WEALTH  OP  MaSSACHITSETTS  CaTTLE  BUREAD  OF  THE  StATE 

Board  of  Agricui^ture. 
Directions  for  making  the  Tuberculin  Test. 

Make  a  phyeical  examination  of  each  animal,  and  give  to  each  one 
some  designation  by  which  it  will  be  known  throughout  the  lest. 

Take  each  animal's  temperature  at  least  twice  at  two-hoar  intervals 
on  the  day  of  injection. 

Use  only  such  tuberculin  as  is  furnished  or  approved  by  this 
Bureau  or  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

If  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  tuberculin  is  used  the  dose  is  2 
cubic  centimeters  for  an  adult  animal  weighing  about  750  pounds. 
Yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  according  to  size,  should  receive  from 
1  lo  1^  cubic  eentimctera,  while  bulls  and  very  lai^  animals  may 
receive  3  enbic  centimeters.  Double  or  even  triple  doses  should  be 
given  to  cattle  recently  injected  with  tuberculin ;  also  in  the  case  of 
animals  which,  on  physical  examination,  are  suspected  of  being 
tuberculous. 

Begin  taking  temperatures  not  later  than  ten  hours  after  injectioi^ 
and  take  them  once  in  every  two  hours  until  the  eighteenth  hour  is 
reached,  at  which  time  if  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  temperature 
lo  rise  the  test  may  cease. 

When  other  than  normal  conditions  'are  noticed  about  an  animal 
record  should  be  made  of  the  same. 

When  retests  of  suspicious  animals  are  made  use  double  the  origi- 
nal dose.  Begin  taking  temperatures  not  later  than  six  hours  after 
injection,  taking  at  least  five  temperatures  at  intervals  of  two  hours, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  period  if  there  is  no  tendency  for  the 
temperature  to  rise  the  test  may  cease. 

Cattle  tested  within  the  limits  of  the  State  by  order  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Cattle  Bureau,  and  tbose  tested  outside  the  State  by.M 
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chus«tl8  veteriDarians  for  shipment  iato  the  State,  should  invariably 
be  tagged,  and  tbe  ear-tag  number  recorded  on  the  certificate  of  lest, 
unless  there  is  some  very  special  reason  whj  lliis  should  not  be  done. 
It  is  also  desired  that  veterinarians  residing  in  other  States  testing 
cattle  for  shipment  into  this  State  should  tag  them.  Massachusetts 
ear  tags  will  be  furoisbed  to  agents  of  the  Cattle  Bureau  upon 
application. 

Records  of  tuberculin  tests  should  be  complete,  all  information  as 
required  under  the  separate  headings  being  Qlled  in  upon  each  chart 

Tuberculin  tests  made  on  cattle  for  shipment  out  of  the  State,  to 
secure  the  endorsement  of  the  Chief  of  tbe  Cattle  Bureau,  must 
be  made  with  tuberculin  furnished  or  approved  by  this  Bureau,  and 
must  be  made  in  tbe  way  and  manner  prescribed  above. 

Inasmuch  as  certain  States  have  individual  requirements  it  is  ad- 
visable for  shippers  to  consult  the  Bureau  for  information  before 
submitting  to  it  tests  on  animals  to  be  shipped  into  various  States. 

The  attention  of  veterinarians  is  particularly  called  to  the  great 
importance  of  using  special  care  and  discretion  in  making  tests  on 
cattle  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  State.  Any  evidence  of  a  reliable 
nature  furnished  this  Bureau  to  the  effect  that  such  work  has  not 
been  performed  in  a  thorough  and  professional  manner  will  be 
deemed  sufficient  evidence  for  the  discontinuance  of  employment  by 
the  Bureau  of  tbe  veterinarian  making  tbe  test. 

Fhed  Freelamd  Walker, 
Chief  of  Cattle  Bureau. 

BosroN.July  25, 1911. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  instructions  a  new  form  of 
tuberculin  test  chart  was  adopted  by  the  Bureau  and  is  now 
in  general  use  hy  Bureau  agents. 

On  Aug.  1,  1911,  an  amendment  to  the  civil  service  rules 
went  into  effect  placing  all  veterinarians,  or  those  doing 
similar  work  for  the  Commonwealth  or  tbe  cities  thereof, 
within  the  classified  civil  service.  New  appointees  of  this 
department  are  now  selected  from  lists  certified  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Very  early  in  the  fiscal  year,  namely,  on  Dec.  21,  1910, 
Cattle  Bureau  Order  No.  28  was  issued  and  approved  by  the 
Governor's  Council  on  the  same  date.  This  order  revoked 
Orders  Nos.  16,  26  and  27,  and  amended  Cattle  Bureau 
Order  No.  15,  which  latter  order  related  to  the  shipment  of 
cattle  from  other  States  into  Massachusetts  and  the  testing 
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of  the  same  when  noeessary.  The  amendments  are  practi- 
cally contained  in  one  section  of  the  new  order,  a  copy  of 
which  section  follows:  — 

Section  5  of  Cattle  Boreao  Odder  No.  28. 

All  cattle,  except  those  for  immediate  slaughter  or  calves  uDder 
BiK  months  old,  intended  to  be  kept  in  the  State  permanently,  must 
be  tested  with  tut>ercnlii)  either  prior  to  shipment  or  after  arrival 
at  destination. 

Certifleates  of  tuberculin  test  made  by  qualified  veterinarians  re- 
siding in  other  States  will  be  accepted,  proiiAded  the  test  is  made 
with  tuberculin  furnished  or  approved  by  State  or  federal  govern- 
ment, and  provided  also  that  the  certificates  are  approved  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  official  in  charge  of  live-stock  interests  in  the  State 
from  which  the  cattle  are  shipped,  or  by  his  deputy. 

The  Chief  of  the  Cattle  Bureau  may  in  his  discretion  retest  any 
or  all  tested  cattle  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  other  States, 

All  tests  made  upon  cattle  after  arrival  within  the  limits  of  the 
Commonwealth  must  be  made  by  agents  of  the  Cattle  Bureau,  with 
tutwrculin  furnished  by  the  Bureau.  Such  testing  will  be  free  of 
expense  to  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  cost  for  other  persons. 

Cattle  brought  to  the  quarantine  stations  at  Watertown,  Brighton 
and  Somerville,  npon  which  a  test  is  required,  will  be  held  and  tested 
by  the  agent  of  the  Cattle  Bureau  in  charge  of  these  stations,  unless 
released  by  such  agent  on  certificates  of  test  approved  and  endorsed 
as  hereint)efore  described. 

All  cattle  upon  which  a  test  is  required,  coming  to  points  outside 
the  limits  of  the  quarantine  stations,  are  to  be  held  in  quarantine  at 
the  risk  and  expense  of  the  owner  nntil  released  by  order  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Cattle  Bureau. 

Cattle  reluming  from  out-of-State  pastures  or  boarding  places, 
satisfactory  as  to  sanitary  conditions  to  the  Chief  of  the  Cattle  Bu- 
reau, will  not  be  subjected  to  a  tuberculin  test  if  they  have  not  been 
out  of  the  State  over  six  months,  provided  they  bear  ear  tags  fur- 
nished for  this  purpose  by  the  Massachusetts  Cattle  Bureau,  the 
numbers  of  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Bureau 
prior  to  the  cattle  being  sent  out  of  the  State. 

Cattle  being  returned  to  Massachusetts  from  without  the  Slate 
will  not  be  considered  as  reluming  from  out-of-State  pastures  un- 
less they  are  relumed  to  the  farm  of  the  person  who  originally  sent 
them  ont  of  the  Slate. 

Cattle  brought  in  from  foreign  countries,  which  have  passed  a  test 
given  by  an  agent  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
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will  be  released  upon  arrival  at  destioatioa  without  further  test,  and 
no  eertifieates  will  be  required. 

Animals  under  control  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Department  of  Agriculture,  intended  for  export,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  order. 

Animals  believed  to  be  diseased  will  be  killed. 

Ou  June  12,  1911,  Cattle  Bureau  Order  No.  29  was  issued, 
it  being  a  renewal  of  previous  orders  prohibiting  the  bringing 
of  cattle  into  certain  pens  and  streets  on  the  premises  of  the 
Butchers'  Slaughtering  and  Melting  Association  at  Brighton, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  slaughter,  during  the 
period  between  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  order  and  the  first 
of  November,  1911.  This  order  was  printed  on  large 
placards  and  posted  on  the  quarantine  grounds.  The  purpose 
of  this  order  was  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagion  from 
any  cattle  which  might  be  brought  from  districts  infected 
with  Texas  fever  during  the  summer  months. 

Report  of  Cattle  brought  into  Stale  during  the  Tear  to  Points  out- 
side of  the  Quarantine  Stations. 
For  dairy  and  breeding  purposes,  tested  before  shipment,       ,    1,354 
For  dairy  and  breeding  purposes,  tested  after  arrival,     .        .    5,109 

Total, 6,483 

Neat  cattle  on  which  no  lest  was  required,  esdusive  of  cattle 
and  calves  for  immediate  slaughter, 997 

The  cattle  and  calves  on  which  no  test  was  required, 
exclusive  of  animals  for  immediate  slaughter,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Returned  from  ont-of-State  pastures, 768 

Calves  under  six  months  old, 194 

Died  before  test  eould  be  made, 2 

Kept  in  Stale  for  brief  periods  only, 33 

Total, 997 

The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  brought  into  the  State  for 
immediate  slaughter  cannot  be  given  exactly.  In  round 
numbers  there  were  10,000  cattle  and  calves  brought  td  the 
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large  abattoirs  and  other  points  outside  the  qtiarantiae  sta- 
tions, intended  for  immediate  slaughter. 

, :  Nearly  all  of  the  total  number  of  animals  given  above  were 
^ught  into  the  State  on  permits  issued  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Cattle  Bureau,  only  696  head  having  been  brought  in  without 
permits,  which  were  reported  to  the  Bureau'  bv  railroad 
agents,  local  inspectors  or  others.  Of  these,  68  were  tested 
before  shipment,  9  were  calves  under  six  months  old,  74 
were  slaughtered  at  once  for  beef,  206  were  returned  from 
pasture,  7  were  in  the  State  temporarily,  and  the  remainder, 
332  head,  were  tested  by  agents  of  the  Cattle  Bureau. 

'  The  following  tigures  show  the  disposition  of  animals  that 
were  brought  into  the  State  to  points  outside  the  quarantine 
stations  at  Brighton,  Watertown  and  Somerville,  which  failed 
to  pass  a  satisfactory  tuberculin  test :  — 

Condemned  on  first  test, 41 

CondemHcd  on  second  test, 68 

Condemned  on  Ibird  test 1 

Died  before  a  second  test  could  be  made 1 

Killed  for  beef  on  first  tesi,  subject  lo  inspection,   ...  1 

Killed  for  beef  on  second  test,  subject  lo  inspection,        .  4 

Awaiting  disposition 2 

Total, '  .        .    118 


Of  the  animals  condemned  as  above,  2  are  still  awaitino; 
slaughter;  2  were  illegally  disposed  of  before  they  could  be 
killed;  6  were  found  on  post-mortem  examination  to  be  free 
from  disease,  and  either  have  been  or  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
State ;  and  100  were  found  on  post-mortem  examination  to 
be  affected  with  tuberculosis.  Of  the  5  animals  killed  for 
beef  after  reacting,  4  were  found  diseased,  and  on  one  no 
report  for  result  has  been  received. 

There  were  1,027  permits  issued  during  the  year,  167  of 
which  were  not  used. 

Twenty  permits  were  issued  allowing  cattle  to  be  brought 
into  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition;  5  were  issued 
for  returning  cattle  from  exhibition  in  other  States;  11  were 
issued  for  pasturing  herds  in  the  State  during  the  season ; 
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5  allowing  cattle  to  be  unloaded  in  transit  through  the  State ; 
5  allowing  cattle  to  cross  the  line  daily  from  pasture  or  farms 
iu  other  States;  and  2  allowing  persons  living  near  the  line 
to  drive  cattle  across  the  corner  of  the  State,  keeping  the 
animals  in  the  State  for  brief  periods  only. 

Five  herds  were  brought  into  the  State  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses unaccompanied  by  a  permit,  but  were  duly  reported, 
and  the  cattle  later  returned  to  the  States  from  which  they 
came. 

For  several  years,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  a  report  of  the  receipts 
of  all  live  stock  at  the  port  of  Boston  has  been  sent  to  Wash- 
ington each  month.  The  report  is  made  to  show  weekly  re- 
ceipts. The  following  table  shows  the  tables,  by  months,  for 
the  past  year :  — 

Beceiptiof  lave  Stock  at  Boston  for  Twelve  Mordht  ending  Nov.  SO,  Wit. 
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The  third  division  of  the  work  consists  in  testing  herds 
with  tuberculin  for  owners  who  desire  if,  and  is  known  as 
voluntary  request  worh.  Comparatively  little  of  this  work 
has  been  undertaken  during  the  past  year,  but  the  following 
figures  show  what  has  been  done  under  this  division ;  — 
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5  persons  made  voluntary  requests  to  have  tbeir  herds  tesled :  — 

5  herds  were  tested,  comprising 57  cattle. 

Released, 48 

Killed  and  paid  for, 9 

—    57  cattle. 
Miscellaneous  Diseases. 

The  Cattle  Bureau  is  called  upon  during  the  year  to  deal 
with  other  diseases  of  a  contagious  nature,  in  addition  to 
rabies,  glanders  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  these  diseases 
are  usually  classified  under  the  title  of  "  miscellaneous 
diseases."  Among  them  are  actinomycosis,  mange,  hog 
cholera  and  allied  troubles,  symptomatic  anthrax  or  blackleg, 
anthrax,  Texas  fever,  and  tuberculosis  in  other  animals  than 
cattle. 

Ht^  cholera  has  occurred  in  60  herds  of  swine,  comprising 
3,584  head,  of  which  number  2,297  are  reported  as  having 
died. 

Five  eases  of  actinomycosis  have  been  reported,  and  in 
each  case  the  animal  has  been  slaughtered. 

In  pastures  where  symptomatic  anthrax  or  blackleg  oc- 
curred the  previous  season  the  protective  inoculation  has  been 
given  to  the  young  animals  when  the  owners  requested  it. 
The  material  used  for  this  preventive  inoculation,  as  in  the 
past  se«son,  has  been  furnished  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  and  sent  to  Dr.  James  B,  Paige  of  the 
Amherst  Agricultural  College,  who  has  prepared  it  for  use 
in  the  treatment  when  required.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
head  of  young  stock  have  been  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Paige  and 
his  brother.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Paige,  and  in  nearly  every  instance 
a  report  from  the  owner  at  the  end  of  ten -days  following  the 
vaccination  has  been  received,  showing  the  efBciency  of  this 
method  of  prevention  of  the  disease  and  the  safety  of  the 
application  of  the  treatment,  for  without  exception  the  disease 
has  been  arrested  almost  immediately,  and  not  a  single  case 
of  death  due  to  vaccination  has  been  reported.  The  vaccine 
has  been  used  in  50  herds,  located  in  20  different  towns  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  extending  from  Andover  in  Essex 
County  to  Rowe  in  Franklin  County. 

Under  the  provision  of  law  classifying  mange  as  a  con- 
tagious disease  the  department  has  conducted  quite  extenslyA  . 
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work  along  the  line  of  aselsting  owners  to  eradicate  this 
disease  from  their  premises,  and  has  made  an  attempt  to  do 
this  work  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  the  owner. 
The  Bureau  has  recommended  certain  easily  prepared  reme- 
dies, which  have  been  applied  by  the  owners  of  cattle  and 
horses  affected,  and  in  practically  every  instance  the  treat- 
ment has  resulted  in  the  cure  of  the  animala  affected.  Since 
the  law  went  into  effect,  on  May  1,  1911,  the  disease  has 
been  reported  as  occurring  in  104  cow  bams  and  in  26  horse 
barns.  When  it  becomes  generally  known  that  mange  is 
recognized  as  a  contagious  disease,  the  occurrence  of  which 
is  to  be  reported  to  this  department,  I  believe  that,  through 
the  co-operation  of  this  Bureau  with  the  owners  of  animala 
affected,  speedy  and  permanent  eradication  of  the  disease 
from  the  State  will  result. 

Outbreaks  of  anthrax  have  been  reported  on  21  farms,  and 
animals  have  been  given  preventive  inoculation  against  this 
disease  upon  request  of  owners. 

On  Nov.  15,  1911,  the  following  order  was  issued :  — 

Cattle  BaRiAtj  Obdbb  No.  30. 

ThB   CoiMONWEALTH  OP  MagSACHUBma, 

Cattle  Bubbai;  or  thb  State  Boahd  op  Aobicuiadrb, 
Boston,  Nov.  15,  1911. 

To  all  Persons  whom  it  may  concern. 

Section  1,  Chapter  381,  Acts  of  1911,  provides  as  follows:  — 

Section  1.  The  chief  of  the  cattle  bureau  and  his  agents  are  berebj 
authorized  to  enter  and  inspect  all  baruB,  atablea,  paatures,  yards  and 
other  places  where  neat  cattle,  other  mminauts,  or  swiae  are  kept.  The 
chief  of  the  cattle  bureau  may  make  and  enforce  all  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  such  barns,  stables 
and  other  places,  and  of  the  neat  cattle,  other  ruminants  and  swino 
kept  therein,  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
governor  and  council. 

By  virtue  of  the  power  and  autliority  vested  in  the  Cattle  Bureau 
of  the  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture,  under  the  provisions  of  (he  fore- 
going section,  you  are  hereby  notified  that  this  Bureau  issues  the 
following  order:  — 

1.  Owners  or  tenants  of  bams,  stables,  pastures,  yards  and  other 
places  where  neat  cattle,  other  ruminants  or  swine  are  kept  are  re- 
quired to  provide,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Cattle 
Bureau  or  his  duly  authorized  agents,  as  follows: —  /-~  t 
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Proper  ventilation, 

Proper  epace  for  elabliug, 

Sufficieot  light, 

Proper  drainage, 

Proper  disinfection  of  premises, 

Wholesome  water  supply  and  proper  distribution  of  same  to  cattle, 

Proper  disposal  of  eserement,  and 

General  cleanliness. 

2.  Any  person  failing  to  comply  with  directions  emanating  under 
section  1  of  this  order  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  section  20 
of  chapter  90  of  the  Revised  Laws. 

3.  This  order  shall  be  published  by  sending  a  copy  to  each  iu- 
apector  of  animals  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  general  distribution 
to  farmers  and  cattle  owners. 

This  order  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval. 

Fred  Freeland  Walkeh, 
Chief  of  Cattle  Bureau. 
Approved  in  Council,  Nov.  15,  1911. 
Edward  F.  Hamlin, 
Executive  SecTetary. 

FinAi«cial  Statemknt. 
At  tbe  close  of  the  last  fiaoal  .Tear,  Nov.  30,  1910,  there 
was  on  hand,  as  per  the  eighteenth  semiannual  report:  — 

Balance  of  appropriation    for  salaries 

and  expenses  for  1910,        .        .  $401  61 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  general 
work  of  the  Bureau  for  1910,     .        .         10,052  09 


Appropriation  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  1911,  chapter  714,  Acts  of  1911,    . 

Appropriation  for  general  work  of  the 
Bureau,  chapter  715,  Acts  of  1911,    , 

Additional  appropriation  for  general 
work  of  the  Bureau,  chapter  749,  Acts 
of  1911, 


Total  to  be  accounted  for $122,91 


Expended  during  the  year:  — 
For  217  head  of  cattle  condemned  and 
killed  during  the  year  1910,  paid  for 
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For  1,553  head  of  cattle  condemned  and 

killed  during  the  year, 
For  kilting  and  burial,  quarantine  cl; 

and  arbitration  expenses,    . 


For    services   of   a^nts    (eJtelusive 
glanders  work),  account  of  1910, 

For    services    of    agents    (exclusive 
glanders  work),  account  of  1911, 

For  expenses  of  agents    (exclusive 
glanders  work),  account  of  1910, 

For  expenses  of  agents  (exclusive  of 
glanders  work),  account  of  1911, 

For  expenses  of  quarantine  stations, 
aecounl  of  1910,  . 

For    expenses    of    qua  ran  ti 
account  of  1911,  , 

For  expenses  of  glanders  work,  includ- 
ing services  and  expenses  of  agents, 
laboratory  work  end  killing  and 
burial,  account  of  1910, 

For  expenses  of  glanders  work,  includ- 
ing services  and  expenses  of  agents, 
laboratory  work  and  killing  and 
burial,  account  of  1911, 

For  laboratory  expenses  (exclusive  of 
glanders  work), 

For  implements,  ear  tags,  thermometers. 


etc.. 


For  salary  of  Chief  of  Bureau, 

For  salary  of  clerk,        .... 

For  salaries  of  assistant  clerks  and 
stent^raphers, 

For  office  expenses,  printing,  postage, 
stationery,  etc.,  account  of  1910, 

For  office  expenses,  printing,  postage, 
stationery,  etc.,  account  of  1911, 

For  expenses  of  Chief  of  Bureau,  ac- 
count of  1910, 

For  expenses  of  Chief  of  Bureau,  ac- 
count of  1911, 


819  58 
1,800  00 
1,190  00 


Total  expenditures 

Balance  from  all  accounts,  Nov.  30, 1911, 


$88,339  82 
34,613  88 
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This  balance  is  made  up  from  the  followiug  items :  — 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  salaries  and  expenses, 

19ia, $268  85 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
1911, 367  18 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  general  work  of  the  Bn- 
reaa,  1910, 4,806  59 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  greneral  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau, available  for  unsettled  accounts  of  1911,  .        .       29,171  2S 

$34,613  88 

The  average  price  paid  for  condemned  cattle  for  the  year 
was  $25.83. 

There  has  been  received  during  the  year  from  the  sale  of 
hides  and  carcasses  of  condemned  animals,  sale  of  ear  tags, 
testing  cattle  for  nonresident  owners,  etc.,  $4,519.83. 

Claims  for  271  head  of  cattle  condemned  and  killed  as 
tuberculous  during  the  year  remained  unsettled,  to  be  paid 
for  on  proof  of  claims,  the  appraised  value  of  which  amounts 
to  $6,323.52. 

Twenty-one  stamps  for  branding  carcasses  of  animals 
killed  and  inspected  for  food  have  been  furnished  to  20  cities 
and  towns  during  the  year. 

Under  chapter  297  of  the  Acts  of  1911,  approved  April  20, 
the  furnishing  of  these  branding  stamps  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Respectfully  submitt<>d, 

FEED  FREELAND  WALKER, 

Chief  of  CattU  Bureau. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture relative  to  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  the  report  of  the  experiment  station, 
which  is  a  department  of  the  college,  is  presented  in  two  parts. 
Part  I.  contains  the  formal  reports  of  the  director,  treasurer 
and  heads  of  departments,  and  papers  of  a  technical  character 
giving  results  of  research  work  carried  on  in  the  station.  This 
will  be  sent  to  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and 
to  workers  in  these  institutions  as  well  as  to  libraries.  Part  ], 
will  be  published  also  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Scc- 
rctary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  will  reach  the 
general  public  through  that  channel.  Part  II,  will  contain 
papers  of  a  popular  character,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  those  on 
our  general  mailing  list  as  well  as  to  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  to  workers  in  these  institutions  and  to 
libraries  in  Massachusetts. 

WM.  P.  BROOKS. 

Director. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


Changes  in  Staff. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  changes  in  the  more 
im)H>rtant  positions  in  the  experiment  station  staff.  A  number 
of  our  younger  assistants,  however,  have  resigned  for  various 
reasons,  among  which  the  offer  of  higher  salaries,  plans  to  pur- 
sue graduate  studies,  or  to  engage  in  business  are  among  the 
more  prominent.     The  changes  in  detail  are  as  follows:  — 

Sumner  C.  Brooks,  B.Sc.,  assistant  in  botany,  replaced  by 
Edward  A.  Larrabee,  B.Sc. ;  Joseph  T.  Merrill,  B.Sc.,  assistant 
in  plant  and  animal  chemistry,  resigned ;  Clement  L.  Perkins, 
B.Sc.,  assistant  in  plant  and  animal  chemistry,  resigned;  David 
W.  Anderson,  B.Sc,  graduate  assistant  in  department  of  horti- 
culture, resigned,  this  position  still  being  vacant.  Erwin  S. 
Fulton,  B.Sc.,  assistant  agriculturist,  resigned,  his  position  be- 
ing taken  by  Edwin  F.  Gaskill,  B.Sc.,  promoted.  Charles  11. 
Damon,  observer  in  the  meteorological  department,  replaced  by 
E.  N.  Hallowell. 

The  position  of  second  assistant  agriculturist  has  not  been 
filled,  but  instead  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  director  has 
been  created.  This  position  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Herbert  J.  Baker,  B.Sc,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricnltural  College.  This  change  has  made  possible  a 
sharper  division  between  outdoor  and  office  work,  Mr.  Gaskill 
taking  charge  of  the  former,  while  Mr.  Baker  takes  charge  of 
the  hooks,  attends  to  routine  correspondence,  assists  the  director 
in  preparation  of  material  for  publication,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  directions. 

Two  of  our  most  experienced  ftnd  valuable  stenographers, 
Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Cobb,  have  resigned  during  the  year, 
their  places  being  taken  by  Mrs.  Church  and  Miss  Felton.     ,  _ 
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Lines  of  Wokk. 
There  have  been  no  important  changes  in  the  general  charac- 
ter of  station  work  during  the  year,  although  in  scope  and 
amount  it  constantly  increases.  It  includes  general  experi- 
ments both  on  the  home  grounds  and  at  substations  as  well  aa 
in  coH>peration  with  farmers,  research,  police  or  control  work, 
and  dissemination  of  information. 

Genebal  Experiments. 
In  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
which  is  being  carried  on  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  a 
statement  in  the  last  annual  report:  — 

Under  this  head  are  included  a  lai^  number  of  experiments  rela- 
tive to  the  following  subjects:  soil  tests  with  fertilizers,  with  different 
crope  in  rotation;  comparisons  of  different  materials  which  may  be 
nsed  as  sources,  respectively,  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
for  different  field  and  garden  crops;  the  results  of  the  use  of  lime; 
systems  of  fertilizing  grass  lands,  both  mowings  and  pastures;  com- 
parisons of  fertilizers  for  both  tree  and  bush  fruits;  different  methods 
of  applying  manures;  variety  letits  of  field  and  garden  crope  and  of 
fruits;  trials  of  new  crops;  determinations  of  the  digestibility  of  feed- 
stuffa;  methods  of  feeding  for  milk;  systems  and  methods  of  manage- 
ment in  feeding  poultry  for  eggs;  and  co-operative  work  with  selected 
farmers  in  the  trial  of  crops  and  systems  of  fertilizing  them. 

In  addition  we  have  two  Bubetationa  where  work  of  a  highly 
diversified  character  is  being  carried  on,  viz.,  asparagus  sub- 
station in  Concord  and  cranberry  substation  in  Wareham.  In 
later  pages  will  be  found  brief  reports  on  the  work  in  these  sob- 
stations,  while  a  short  account  of  the  results  of  our  co-operative 
experiments  with  alfalfa  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  report 

No  full  general  account  or  discussion  of  experimental  work  in 
progress  will  be  given.  Brief  reports  on  some  of  the  general 
experiments  will  be  found  under  the  departments  In  which  they 
are  being  prosecuted. 

Hesearcii. 

The  research  work  in  progress  at  the  station  is,  for  the  most 
part,  carried  on  under  the  Adams  fund.  The  work  during  the 
past  year  along  certain  linos  has  been  somewhat  interrupted 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  making  extensive  additioiL^^4>^kr 
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provements  in  our  chemical  laboratory.  These  improvementa 
were,  however,  very  carefully  planned  and  executed  under  the 
general  auperviaion  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsey  and  his  associates,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  laboratory  work  was,  on  the  whole,  surprisingly 
small. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Adams  fund  problems  which 
at  present  engage  our  attention:  — 

1.  To  determine  the  principles  which  should  imderlie  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  fertilizers  for  the  cranberry  crop. 

2.  To  determine  the  principles  which  should  underlie  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  fertilizers  for  asparagus. 

8.  Work  in  plant  breeding  in  the  endeavor  to  produce  more 
rust-resietant  types  of  asparagus.  (In  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.) 

4.  Investigation  of  the  solubility  effect  of  ammonium  sulfate 
on  the  soil  of  one  of  our  experimental  fields.    (Field  A.) 

5.  The  effect  of  food  on  the  composition  of  milk  and  butter 
fat  and  on  the  consistency  or  body  of  butter. 

6.  The  cause  of  the  digestion  depression  produced  by 
molasses. 

7.  Why  insecticides  bum  foliage. 

8.  The  relations  of  climate  to  development  of  plants  and 
crops  both  in  health  and  disease. 

9.  The  causes  of  calico  or  mosaic  disease  as  affecting  espe- 
cially the  tobacco  and  the  tomato. 

10.  Malnutrition  of  plants ;  causes  and  prevention. 

11.  The  intensity  and  amount  of  sunshine  as  affecting  disease 
of  plants. 

12.  The  causes  of  winter-killing. 

13.  Determination  of  physiological  constants. 

14.  Plant  breeding,  especially  with  peas,  boans  and  squashes, 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  Mendclian  laws  appear  to 
govern  heredity. 

15.  The  relations  of  climate  to  variation  in  leading  varieties 
of  apples. 

IG.  The  economic  imjwrtance  of  di^^r  wasps  in  relation  to 
agriculture. 
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17.  Color  vision  in  bees. 

A  nmnber  of  these  lines  of  investigation  are  well  advanced, 
though  none  can  be  regarded  aa  brought  to  completion.  Suffi- 
cient progress  has,  however,  been  made  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  them  to  warrant  publication,  and  technical  papers 
covering  some  phases  of  this  work  will  be  found  in  later  pages. 
The  more  important  are  as  follows:  — 

The  natural  fertility  of  cranberry  bogs. 

Tobacco  injury  due  to  malnutrition  or  overfertilization. 

Variation,  correlation  and  heredity  in  garden  peas. 

The  effect  of  fertilizer  on  variation  in  corn  and  beans. 

The  chemistry  of  arsenical  insecticides, 

Cranberry  Substation. 

Dr.  IT.  J.  Franklin  remains  in  local  charge  of  the  business 
and  investigational  work  connected  with  our  cranberry  sub- 
station. He  has  devoted  himself  to  the  matters  in  his  charge 
with  the  greatest  faithfulness  and  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  testify  to  the  great  value  of  his  services. 

During  the  past  year  our  equipment  for  work  in  the  interests 
of  cranberry  growers  at  the  substation  in  East  Wareham  has 
been  much  increased  and  a  large  amount  of  construction  work 
has  been  done.  The  principal  imj)rovement  made  has  been  the 
erection  of  a  building.  This  building  contains  a  large  screening 
and  packing  room,  living  and  office  rooms  for  the  local  officer  in 
charge,  a  small  laboratory,  and  large  basement  and  cellar  stor- 
age rooms.    The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  $2,000. 

Dr.  Franklin  furnishes  the  following  description  of  special 
construction  at  the  station  bog  completed  during  the  year :  — 

1.  Flooding  Areas.  —  Five  separate  areas  were  diked  off  on 
the  station  bog  for  experiments  in  flooding.  Four  of  the  areas 
contain  about  one-fifteenth  of  an  acre  each  and  the  fiftkh  con- 
tains about  an  eighth  of  an  acre.  These  areas  are  all  separated 
from  each  other  by  dikes  and  narrow  check  strips.  The  dikes 
were  built  of  turf  and  sand  in  the  usual  way,  and  average  about 
20  inches  in  height  and  3  feet  in  width.  In  all,  about  1,100 
running  feet  of  this  diking  was  built.  A  canal,  about  450  feet 
long  and  3  feet  wide,  was  constructed  around  the  margin  of  the 
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bog,  and  connected  with  the  main  flooding  canal  in  order  to 
flow  and  drain  these  areas.  Short  aide  canals  were  dng  to  con- 
nect this  canal  with  the  separate  areas.  Small  canals  were  also 
dug  to  connect  the  check  strips  with  this  canal  system.  In  these 
various  canals  13  wooden  flumes  were  built  for  controlling  the 
water. 

2.  Skinner  System  Installation,  —  On  the  station  bog  at  East 
Wareham  two  lines,  70  and  100  feet  long,  respectively,  of  %- 
inch  galvanized  piping  were  installed,  GO  feet  apart,  after  the 
usual  manner  of  Skinner  system  installation.  The  longer  line 
was  supported  at  intervals  by  concrete  poata  of  sufficient  height 
to  allow  a  man  to  walk  beneath  the  piping  ^vithout  stooping. 
The  other  line  was  hung  in  rings  suspended  from  a  wire  cable 
drawn  taut  between  two  concrete  posts.  Both  of  these  methods 
of  support  have  disadvantages.  In  the  former  the  concrete 
posts  are  too  numerous  and  too  heavy  to  give  good  satisfaction 
on  the  usually  soft  bottom  of  a  cranberry  bog.  In  the  latter  it 
is  hard  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  amount  of  sag  in  the  piping, 
which  makes  proper  pipe  drainage  difficult  in  freezing  weather. 
Probably  a  better  method  than  either  of  these  would  be  to  sup- 
port the  piping  on  wooden  posts  reaching  up  onJy  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  surface  of  the  bog,  and  placed  close  enough  together  to 
prevent  the  pipe  from  sagging  perceptibly.  Skinner  "  Outdoor 
No.  2  "  nozzles  were  used  in  this  installation.  The  water  for 
running  the  system  was  pumped  from  Spectacle  Pond  by  means 
of  a  Myer's  pump  driven  from  the  big  engine  used  in  flooding 
the  bog.  It  was  arranged  to  pump  this  water  through  350  feet 
of  I^^-ineh  galvanized  piping  before  it  reached  the  Skinner 
unions,  leading  into  the  %-inch  pipe  lines.  This  l^^-inch  pipe 
was,  for  the  most  part,  buried  in  the  ground.  A  special  device 
driven  by  water  pressure,  for  turning  the  pipes  back  and  forth 
so  as  to  throw  the  water  on  both  sides,  was  also  installed.  Tho 
piping  in  the  pump  house  was  arranged  to  provide  for  heating 
the  water  by  pumping  it  first  through  the  cooling  jacket  of  the 
40  horse-power  Fairbanks-Horse  engine,  and  then  through  a 
coil  in  the  exhaust  pot  of  the  engine. 

For  this  installation,  the  Skinner  Irrigation  Company,  Troy, 
O.,  through  the  courtesy  of  ifa  president,  Mr.  W.  H.  Coles,  pro- 
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vided  nozzles  and  Skinnor  unions  and  loaned  the  station  a  Skin- 
ner drilling  machine. 

The  small  piece  of  npland  referred  to  in  the  last  report  aa 
desirable  in  order  to  give  better  aceees  to  our  building  has  been 
purchased  during  the  year. 

The  Crop  of  1911. 

The  yield  of  fruit  on  the  station  lx)g  during  the  past  year  was 
in  round  numbers  850  barrels  of  berries.  These  were  sold  for 
the  sum  of  $4,088.33.  The  ordinary  running  expenses  for  the 
season  amounted  to  $1,817.08.  The  bog,  therefore,  yielded  a 
net  income  over  and  above  ordinary  running  expenses  of  $3,- 
171.25. 

The  crop  of  the  season  was  probably  better  than  the  average 
crop  will  be,  and  it  sold  for  good  prices.  We  can  hardly  antici- 
pate so  lai^  a  net  income  annually,  but  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  question  that  the  product  of  the  bog  will  be  sufficiently 
large  to  furnish  a  considerable  share  of  the  funds  that  will  be 
needed  for  paying  the  costs  of  experimental  work. 

Principal  Lines  of  Cranberry  Work. 
Three  principal  lines  of  investigation  with  cranberries  are  in 
progress.     These  relate  respectively  to  the  fertilizer  require- 
ments of  the  crop,  the  relations  of  insects  to  the  cranberry  indus- 
try, and  the  study  of  injurious  fungi. 

Fertilizer  Experiments. 

The  fertilizer  experiments  in  Ecd  Brook  bog  at  Waquoit  have 
again  given  indecisive  results.  These  experimenta  will  be  dis- 
continued. AVe  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  care  for 
them  properly  on  account  of  their  distance  from  our  center  of 
operations,  and  we  are  convinced,  moreover,  that  certain  natural 
inequalities  in  the  character  of  the  bog  soil  in  the  different  plots 
must  always  considerably  reduce  the  value  of  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

During  the  past  season  a  new  series  of  plots  has  been  laid  out 
in  the  station  bog.  The  results  of  the  season  do  not  show  a 
well-defined  benefit  following  from  the  use  of  either  of  the 
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different  fertilizers  employed.  The  crop  where  nitrate  of  soda 
13  applied,  indeed,  showed  a  small  average  decrease.  Both  acid 
phosphate  and  high-grade  stdfate  of  potash  show  a  very  small 
average  increase,  —  not  in  either  case  enough  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  fertilizer  material  applied.  The  results  of  the  year, 
therefore,  do  not  lend  encouragement  to  the  helief  that  the  use 
of  fertilizers  on  bogs  of  as  good  productive  capacity  as  that 
belonging  to  the  station  will  be  followed  by  a  prolitable  increase 
in  the  crop.  It  is  important,  however,  to  point  out  that  the 
application  of  fertilizers  this  season  was  not  made  until  about 
the  middle  of  July.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  too  late  for 
the  best  results. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin  furnishes  the  following  report  concerning 
some  of  his  principal  lines  of  investigation  during  the  past  two 
years: — ■ 

Cranberry  Investigations,  1910, 

1.    INSECTS.' 
Of  the  important  cranberry  peetB  heretofore  known,  those  which 
received  attention  were  the  fruit  worm,  the  fire  worm  and  the  cran- 
berry girdler. 

The  Fruit  Worm  (3ftM«oIa  vaecinti  (Riley)). 

Experiments  in  submerging  eoeoons  containing  larvfe  of  this  in- 
sect, for  varying  lengths  of  time  during  the  fall  of  1909  and  winter 
and  spring  of  1910,  were  carried  on  without  very  satisfactory  results, 
due,  perhaps,  to  failure  to  perfectly  imitate  natural  bog  conditions. 

Spraying  experiments  were  also  carried  on,  the  insecticides  used 
being  mostly  combinations  of  adhesives  and  arsenicals.  The  combina- 
tion found  most  effective  consisted  of  the  following  mixture  in  50  gal- 
lons of  water:  — 

nnmdii. 

Besin  fish'oil  soap, 41^ 

Bortteaux  mixture:  — 

(a)  Btone   time 4 

(6)  Copper  suKatP, 3 

Paria  green, 1 

As  the  soap  had  adhesive  and  spreading  qualities,  and  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  gave  body  to  the  combination  and  also  acted  to  some  extent 
aa  an  adhesive,  this  combination  spread  over  the  smooth  surface  of 

'  Dr.  H.  T.  Femld  lua  aided  Dr.  Franklin  in  (he  insect  wn^  in  an  odvinry  my,  uid  tor  his 
IS  Dr.  Franklia  aoknowladaca  hia  iodcbtediwasaDd  a 
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the  parti;  grown  berries  and  adhered  to  it  mneh  better  than  did  tDj 
arsenical  with  water  alone.  In  this  mixture.  Pahs  gntat  seemed  to 
give  better  results  than  arsenate  of  lead.  Best  results  were  obtained 
by  spraying  twice  with  an  interval  of  at  most  only  a  few  days  between 
tbe  two  applications,  the  first  applieation  thus  aeting  as  a  bass  for 
putting  a  thicker  coating  of  poison  on  tbe  fruit  than  would  be  pos- 
sible with  one  spraying  alone.  This  spraying  was  done  about  July  20 
on  berries  of  a  late  variety  on  a  strictly  dry  bog  {i.e.,  no  winter 
tlowage).  Tbe  fruit  at  this  time  varied  greatly  in  size,  tbe  largest  ber- 
ries being  nearly  half  grown.  On  some  plots  tbe  fruit  worm  injury  was 
reduced  as  mncb  as  GO  per  cent 

The  Fire  Wobm  {Eudemis  vaceinioMa  (Pack.)). 

Tbe  work  with  this  insect  consisted  entirety  of  spraying  ezperi* 
ments.  In  tbe  spring,  arsenicals  alone  and  in  combination  with  Bor- 
deaux mixtnre  and  resin  fisb-oil  soap  were  tested  as  insecticides  for 
tbe  larvB.  It  became  evident  that  an  insecticide  of  good  sticking 
properties  was  needed  for  tbis  purpose  as  tbe  new  foliage  of  tbe 
cranberry  is  smooth  and  glossy  and  holds  the  water  sprays  very  poorly. 
Furthennore,  this  new  growth  develops  rapidly  during  the  time  of  the 
batching  of  the  first  brood,  and  sometimes  this  hatching  period  Is 
strung  out  for  fully  a  month.  Tbe  experiments  indicated  that  a  com- 
bination of  Bordeaux  mixture,  Paris  green  and  resin  fish^oil  soap, 
like  the  one  given  above  for  the  fruit  worm,  would  be  most  effective 
for  this  insect  also.  One  test  with  tbis  combination  showed  about 
three-fifths  as  much  arsenic  present  on  the  foliage,  after  an  all  day's 
rain  followed  by  a  complete  ten-bour  flooding,  as  was  present  when 
tbe  spray  was  first  applied.  The  material  for  this  combination  is 
about  as  cheap  as  the  arsenate  of  lead  capable  of  doing  the  same 
work.  The  work  connected  with  its  preparation,  however,  is  consid- 
erable. 

Late  in  the  fall,  the  value  of  scalecide  and  commercial  lime-sulfur, 
as  insecticides  for  destroying  the  e^is  of  this  insect,  was  tested. 
Several  plots  were  sprayed  with  different  strengths  of  each  of  the 
two  insecticides  mentioned.  On  some  plots  a  plank  drag  was  used 
in  advance  of  the  spraying  to  turn  the  vines  over,  in  order  better 
to  allow  the  spray  to  reach  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves  (on  which 
the  eggs  are  usually  laid).  Tbe  results  of  this  spraying  were  observed 
early  in  June,  1911.  Though  many  e^^  hatched  on  all  tbe  plots, 
it  was  evident  that  on  those  treated  with  scalecide,  a  lai^  percentage 
had  been  destroyed.  However,  on  all  plots  on  which  many  of  the 
eggs  were  killed  by  the  treatment,  a  large  percentage  of  the  winter 
buds  were  destroyed  also.  The  fire  worm  injury  appeared  to  be  con- 
siderably worse  on  the  plots  which  had  been  sprayed  with  the  lime- 
sulfur  than  on  nnsprayed  portions  of  the  bog,  though  the  reason  for 
this  was  not  apparent.  This  method  of  treatment  does  not  appear 
promising.  ^,^,„^^^  ,^  GoO^lc 
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Craubkbrt  Girdler  (Crambta  hortuellus  (Hubner)). 
The  work  with  this  insect  was  coDfined  to  applying  different  depths 
of  sand  to  infested  plots,  to  And  out  vhat  depth  was  necessary  to 
smother  the  insect  and  prevent  the  moths  from  coming  throu^  The 
sand  wos  applied  evenly,  late  in  May,  to  depths  varying  from  1  to 
3  inches.  Means  for  catching  and  counting  the  moths  which  came 
through  the  sand  on  the  various  plots  were  provided.  An  unsanded 
cheek  plot  was  also  placed  nnder  observation  and  control.  No  moths 
cane  through  the  sand  on  any  of  the  sanded  plots,  while  a  large  nnm- 
her  were  captured  from  the  check  plot.  Future  work  may  show 
that  less  than  a  full  inch  of  sand,  when  evenly  spread,  ia  sufficient. 
However,  an  inch  is  not  too  much  to  be  practicable,  especially  as  the 
vines  are  usually  heavy  where  this  insect  becomes  troublesome.  To 
be  effective,  this  treatment  must  be  applied  between  December  1  and 
the  following  June  1  (when  the  insect  is  in  its  cocoon  under  the  vines), 
and  the  sand  must  be  spread  evenly. 

A  New  Pest. 

During  1910  a  Lepidopterous  insect,  known  to  science  as  Gelechia 
irialbamaculeUa  Chambers,  did  great  injury  to  a  few  strictly  dry 
bogs.  Neither  the  food  plant  nor  the  life  history  of  this  insect  had 
been  heretofore  known.  Its  habits  and  life  history  were  largely  worked 
out  during  the  season.  The  insect  passes  the  winter  in  the  moth  state, 
as  does  the  yellow-headed  cranberry  worm  (Peronea  minuta  Robinaon), 
and  its  larvte,  though  considerably  smaller,  resemble  somewhat  the 
larvra  of  that  insect,  both  in  general  appearance  and  in  habits.  It  is 
heavily  parasitized,  and  will  probably  never  do  noticeable  injury  on 
winter-flowed  bogs. 

II.    FUNGI. 

The  1910  fungus  work,  done  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  consisted  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  certain  of 
the  cranberry  growers  in  practical  spraying  experiments,  and  in  col- 
lecting specimens  for  examination  by  Dr.  C,  L.  Shear,  the  expert  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

InVESTIOATIONS  DUKIIfa  1911. 
During  1911  the  cranberry  investigation  work  was  divided  between 
experiments  and  observations  and  construction  work  for  future  inves- 
tigations. 

Experiments  asd  Observatioks. 
This  work  came  under  the  seven  following  heads,  viz:  Insects,  Fer- 
tilizers, Fungous  Diseases,  Weather  Observations,  Fertilization  of  the 
Cranberry  Blossom,  Prolificness  of  Varieties,  and  application  of  Skir 


ner  Irripntion  System  to  the  Needs  of  the  Cranberry  Indi^try. 
work  nnder  these  heads  is  here  outlined: —  -■•-'  ijV_tOO' 
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1.  Ituectf. 
ObaervatioDB  were  continued  and  experiments  eonducted  with  the  fruit 
worm  and  the  fire  worm  (black-headed  eranbeiry  worm).  Numerous 
frrowera  treated  the  yellow-headed  cranberry  worm  (or,  aa  it  might  be 
called  in  MaaaachuBeita,  the  dry-bog  fire  worm),  under  advic«  givea  out 
by  the  st^tioD,  apparently  with  uaivereatly  aatiafaetary  results.  Heavy 
sanding  done  by  various  growers,  in  some  cases,  proved  sueeeeaful 
against  the  cranberry  girdler.  In  others  it  failed  to  give  satisfaction, 
the  failure  in  every  case  observed  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sand 
was  not  applied  evenly  over  the  infested  areas. 

The  FRmT  Wokm  {Mineola  vacdnii  (Riley)).  —  Work  was  b^^n 
on  the  natural  enemies  of  this  insect,  with  the  following  objects  in 
view:  — 

1,  To  find  out  what  these  enemies  are. 

2.  To  detenuine  their  relative  abundance  on  flowed  and  dry  bogs. 
Spraying  experiments,  with  arsenicals  and  adhesives  were  contiDued. 

It  was  learned  that  too  much  resin  fish-oil  soap  had  been  nsed  in  1910. 
While  the  spraying  was  not  timed  so  as  to  give  tbe  best  results,  the 
experience  of  1911  indicates  that  the  following  formula  will  be 
found  more  satisfaclory  than  the  one  given  as  tbe  result  of  the  1910 
experiments :  — 

Resiu  fish-oil  soap  (poundB), 2 

Borileaui  mixture:  — 

(d)  Stone  limo   (pounds), .  S 

(b)  Copper  sulfate  (pounds) 2<4 

Paris  green   (ponnd), 1 

Water  (gallons), SO 

Much  more  of  the  soap  than  is  here  recommended  causes  bad  dog- 
ging of  nozzles  and  pnmps. 

While  the  fruit  worm  injury  was  reduced  about  one-third,  this  gain 
was  largely  offset  by  the  loss  due  to  tramping  on  the  vines  and  berries 
while  spraying,  so  that  the  amount  of  fruit  obtained  from  the  sprayed 
plots  was  but  little  greater  than  that  picked  from  equal  areas  on  the 
surrounding  bog. 

The  Pire  Worm  {Eudemis  vaeeiniana  (Pack)).  —  The  season's 
observations  on  this  insect  seem  to  indicate  that  tbe  character  of  the 
vine  growth  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  length  of  the  hatching 
period  of  the  spring  brood.  Among  thin  vines  moat  of  the  eggs 
seem  to  hatch  within  a  few  days  after  hatching  begins.  With  deep, 
dense  vines,  this  period  seems  to  be  so  drawn  out  that  numerous  eggs 
are  always  present  throuirhout  the  year,  the  two  broo<1s  overlapping 
in  this  stage.     If  these  observations  are  correct,  the  charaeter  of  the 
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vine  growth  mnet  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  efficacy  of 
both  flowing  and  spraying  treatments.  In  practice,  it  seems  to  be  an 
easy  matter,  on  a  thinly  viced  bog,  to  control  this  insect  snlBciently  to 
keep  it  from  doing  serious  injury,  either  by  spraying  with  arsenate 
of  lead  or  by  flowing,  while  it  is  apparently  impossible  to  prevent 
serious  injnry  on  a  densely  viued  bog  by  either  of  these  treatments. 
The  control  of  tbJs  insect,  therefore,  seems  to  hinge  on  the  acquirement 
and  maintenance  of  a  thin  vine  growth,  which  is  also  the  most  de- 
sirable condition  for  maximum  crops.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  difficult 
to  get  a  thin  vine  growth  on  some  bogs.  However,  this  can  probably 
be  readily  accomplished  in  most  cases,  at  least,  by  heavy  sanding  and 
proper  odjustment  of  water  conditions.  This  adjustment  might  be 
along  either  or  both  of  the  following  distinct  lines:  — 

1.  Early  withdrawal  of  winter  flowage  with  no  long-con  tinned  re- 
flowage. 

2.  Sufficient  drainage. 

Experiments  to  test  the  methods  of  controlling  this  insect,  here 
suggested,  have  already  been  started.  Observations  seem  to  show  that 
lai^  bogs,  when  compact  (t.e.,  approaching  a  circle  or  square)  in 
general  form,  are,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  much  more  troubled 
with  (his  insect  than  are  small  ones.  Probably  the  chief  reason  for 
this  is  the  fact  that,  during  the  summer,  parasitic  and  predacious  in- 
sects and  spiders  do  not  become  so  thoroughly  distributed  over  the 
large  bogs,  at  least  until  the  periods  of  Are-worm  activity  are  nearly 
over,  and  so  do  not  become  to  so  great  an  estent  a  controlling  factor. 
On  a  winter-flowed  bog,  most  of  these  forms  are  probably  either  de- 
stroyed or  driven  ashore  by  Ihe  flooding  every  year.  They  should  not, 
during  the  summer,  become  as  nnifonnly  distributed  on  a  large,  com- 
pact bog  as  on  a  small  one  for  two  reasons,  viz. :  — 

1.  The  distance  which  the  parasitic  and  predacious  forms  mnst  go 
to  reach  the  central  portion  of  the  bog  is,  of  course,  greater  on  a  large 
bog. 

2.  As  the  area  from  which  these  forms  come  onto  the  bog  is  prob- 
ably restricted,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  fringe  at  most  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  Ihe  area  of  the  bog  as  it  increases  in  size,  if  it  is  com- 
pact in  shape,  increases  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  area 
of  this  fringe.  This  ai^nunent  agrees  well  with  the  following  pre- 
viously reported  observations:  — 

1.  The  fire  «orm  is  only  very  rarely,  if  ever,  troublesome  on  strictly 
dry  b<^  in  Hassacbusetts. 

2.  When  a  winter-flowed  bog  becomes  infested  the  infestation  first 
noticed  is  always  some  distance  away  from  the  upland,  usually  where 
the  winter  flowage  is  deep. 

The  fact  that,  on  a  compact  bog,  there  is  a  larger  acreage  within  a 
given  distance  of  any  point,  up  to  a  distance  that  would  take  in  the 
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whole  hog,  than  there  is  on  a  long,  narrow  one  of  equal  acreage,  may 
also  be,  to  some  extent,  a  factor  id  favor  of  tbis  insect.  If  it 
gained  a  foothold  ou  one  portion  of  such  a  compact  bog,  it  would  more 
readily  and  quickly  spread  to  all  other  portions. 

It  Beema  probable,  from  the  various  observations  made,  that  if  a  large 
bog,  round  or  squarish  in  shape,  is  by  any  means  whatever  entirely 
freed  from  this  insect  (even  by  burning  or  by  long-continued  summer 
flowage),  it  will  not,  as  a  rule,  long  remain  so  if  all  the  following 
conditions  are  allowed  to  exist;  — 

1.  Winter  flowage,  espedalty  if  it  is  deep,  over  a  eonsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  bog. 

2.  Not  more  than  one  reflowage  after  the  25th  of  May. 

3.  Conditions  favoring  heavy  vine  growth. 

New  Pests.  —  During  the  Eeasoo  two  new  insect  peats  did  considera- 
ble injury  in  some  localities  on  cranberry  hogs.  One  of  these  is  a  scale 
insect  (Aapidiottta  oxycoccua  Woglum)  which  superficially  resembles 
the  San  Jos^  scale  somewhat  but  is  very  distinct  from  that  species. 
This  species  did  much  injury  on  a  hog  in  Yarmouth  and  was  noted 
in  smaller  numbers  in  a  few  other  places. 

The  other  insect  is  a  species  of  white  grub  {Lachnoitema  sp.).  It 
caused  the  dying  of  circular  areas  on  several  bogs,  principally  in 
Carver,  these  patches  varying  in  diameter  from  3  to  30  feet.  This 
injury  observed  superficially  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  "ring- 
worm" injury  caused  apparently  by  fungous  disease. 

2.  Fungous  Diseases. 
This  work,  as  during  the  previous  season,  was  done  in  co-operati<«i 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Co-operative  spraying  experi- 
ments were  carried  on  by  several  practical  growers.  In  addition  3  plots 
on  the  station  bog,  each  4  rods  square,  were  sprayed  with  fungicides 
and  the  results  noted,  as  shown  by  the  quantity  and  keeping  quality 
of  the  fruit  obtained.  The  amount  of  fruit  gathered  from  these  plots 
in  every  case  was  somewhat  less  than  that  from  checks  marked  on  the 
surrounding  bog.  This  was  due,  apparently,  to  the  injury  done  by 
tramping  on  the  vines  while  spraying.  Loss  due  to  decay  up  to  Decem- 
ber 4  was  reduced,  oa  an  average,  about  one-half  by  the  treatment. 
One  plot  was  sprayed  three  times  and  the  others  twice  with  mixtures 
and  on  dates  as  follows :  — 


Ploti. 

FDHaiCIDI. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

B. 

Bordnui  mhtiira,       . 
Nautnl  coppH  wetate,       . 

Uoly     ITl 
Aucuitl 

Julr     IT 
AuTMl 

Julr     17 
Aucortl 

July     17 
AusurtS 

July     18 
AofuatS 

_  ..  .,  L 

towL' 
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The  Bordeaux  mixture  was  made  up  with  3  pounds  of  lime  and  4 
of  copper  sulfate  to  50  gallona  of  water.  One  pound  of  the  neutral 
copper  acetate  was  nsed  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Two  pounds  of 
resin  flBh-oil  soap  were  osed  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  in  all  cases 
and  with  the  acetate. 

3,     Weather  Observations. 

The  weather  instruments  were  installed  on  May  15,  from  which 
date  until  October  15  observations  were  taken  every  morning  at  the 
station  at  Bast  Wareham,  and  records  of  the  following  made:  — 

Maximum  thermometer  in  shelter. 

Maximum  thermometer  on  bog. 

Minimum  thermometer  in  shelter. 

Minimum  thermometer  on  bc%. 

Precipitation. 

Wind   direction. 

Continuous  thermograph  readings. 

Continuous  barograph  readings. 

The  readings  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  and  the 
amount  of  precipitation  were  telegraphed  to  the  local  office  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  Boston  every  morning  after  May  15  during  the 
spring  and  fall  periods  of  frost  danger. 

4.    Fertilization  of  the  Cranberry  Blossom. 

Numerous  experiments  were  carried  out  and  observations  made  on 
the  cross-fertilization  of  the  cranberry  blossom.  Bees  of  all  kinds 
were  shut  out  from  half  a  square  rod  of  vines,  during  the  blossoming 
period,  by  means  of  a  mosquito- net  ting  tent,  with  the  result  that  only 
about  2%  quarts  of  berries  developed,  while  on  any  equal  area  on  the 
surrounding  bog  as  much  as  20  quarts  were  picked,  the  average  crop 
of  the  entire  bog  being  about  70  barrels  to  the  acre.  From  a  check 
plot  of  equal  area  laid  off  close  to  this  tent  28  quarts  were  gathered. 
Another  larger  lent  was  erected  and  the  honey  bee  alone  allowed  to 
enter  it  during  the  bloom,  a  hive  being  placed  so  as  to  open  into  it. 
Under  this  tent  as  good  a  crop  developed  as  on  the  surrounding  bog. 
These  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  bees  are  necessary  to  the  satis- 
factory cross-pollination  of  the  cranberry  blossom  and  that  the  honey 
bee  is  etRcient  in  this  work. 

As  the  vines  approached  full  bloom  under  the  tent  from  which  the 
bees  were  excluded  the  blossoms  quite  generally  began  to  take  on  a 
peculiar  vivid  pink  color,  and  as  the  blossoming  advanced  this  became 
more  and  more  striking.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  blossoms  on 
the  bog  outside  of  the  tent  took  on  this  color,  while  inside  there  were 
few  which  did  not  show  it  strikingly.  This  tent  was  on  Early  Black 
vines.    Tbe  tent  into  which  honey  bees  were  admitted  was.^ laced  on 
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Hone  viDes.  This  variety  came  to  full  bloom  in  the  mldfit  of  a  period 
of  unusually  hot  weather  in  July,  and  bad  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
pink  hloEsoms  than  did  the  Early  Blacks  which  blossomed  earlier. 
The  viues  uader  the  tent,  into  which  the  honey  bees  were  admitted, 
had  a  very  noticeably  smaller  proportion  of  these  pink  blossoms  than 
did  the  surrounding  bog.  They  were,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  absent. 
These  observations  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  peculiar  pink  color 
of  the  bloom  was  a  sign  of  fertilization  failure.  This  pink  coloring 
certainly  always  accompanies  lack  of  fertilization  witb  the  Early  Black 
variety,  for  it  was  just  as  noticeable  in  a  1910  experiment,  in  which 
bees  were  shut  out  by  mosquito  netting,  as  it  was  in  the  1911  experi- 
ment. To  make  this  matter  more  certain  a  large  number  of  Howe 
blossoms,  showing  this  pink  coloring,  were  marked  with  yam  and  ex- 
amined late  in  August.  Hardly  2  in  11  had  succeeded  in  producing 
berries.  Tbis  was  less  than  one-half  of  the  proportion  of  berries 
to  blossoms  on  the  bog  as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  pink  blossoms  than  of  normally  colored  ones  produced 
berries,  thus  confirming  the  indications  obtained  from  the  tent  ex- 
periments. To  go  with  this  there  is  the  possibility  that  fertilization 
may  take  place  to  some  extent,  though  abnormally  retarded,  after  a 
blossom  has  taken  on  the  pink  color. 

After  the  unfertilized  blossoms  turned  pink  in  the  tent  experi- 
menlB  the  corolla  always  hung  on  abnormally,  so  that  the  vines  under 
the  tent,  from  which  bees  were  excluded,  appeared  to  he  in  full  bloom 
when,  on  the  Hurrounding  bog,  the  bloom  was  almost  entirely  past. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at,  from  these  and  other  observations,  is 
that  it  will  often  pay  to  keep  honey  bees  near  cranberry  bogs  during 
the  blossoming  season.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  years  in  which  this 
practice  will  not  repay  anything  for  the  extra  labor  and  expense  in- 
volved. It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  will  pay  well  to  keep  bees 
in  any  season  in  which  wild  bees  are  scarce,  or  in  which  there  is  much 
bad  weather  during  the  blossoming  period  to  reduce  the  length  of  time  in 
wliJch  the  bees  can  work.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  sufdcient 
data  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  hives  necessary  for  the 
satisfactory  pollination  of  a  bog  of  any  given  acreage. 

With  most  varieties,  an  upright  having  5  blossoms  will  probably, 
as  a  rule,  produce  as  many  berries,  if  only  2  of  those  blossoms  are 
cross-fertilized,  as  it  would  if  all  were  fertilized.  This  is  because  the 
cranberry,  in  common  with  other  plants,  always  produces  the  means 
of  reproduction  far  in  excess  of  what  it  uses.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  crop  of  berries  under  Ihe  hive-bee  tent  was  not 
greater  than  on  the  surrounding  bog,  though  the  lack  of  pink  blos- 
soms seemed  to  indicate  a  more  perfect  pollinization. 
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5.     ProUfictteas  of  Varieties, 

Examination  of  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  on  numerous  b<^s 
showed  a  marked  variation,  between  varieties,  iu  the  average  number 
of  berries  bome  by  the  indindual  upright  and  in  the  proportion  of 
berries  to  blossoms.  Moreover,  this  variation  seemed,  to  a  certain 
degree,  constant  for  the  difierent  varieties  wherever  foand,  even  when 
they  were  aide  by  aide  on  the  same  bog  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. Some  varieties  averaged  less  than  2  berries,  and  others  more 
than  3,  to  the  upright.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  noticeable  varietal 
variation  in  the  proportion  of  sterile  uprights  present.  Thb  con- 
dition of  things  obviously  is  not  due  to  relative  lack  or  abundance  of 
pollen-carrying  agents  (bees),  or  to  differences  in  fertility  of  the  bot- 
tom on  which  (be  vines  grow,  but  is  the  result  of  a  varying  quality  of 
natural  proliflcness  in  the  vines  themselves. 

During  the  season,  work  was  begun  with  the  idea  of  eventnally  pro- 
ducing, if  possible,  a  much  more  prolific  variety  than  any  at  present 
known.  A  large  number  of  uprights  of  three  different  varieties  were 
selected  and  marked  for  planting  in  separate  plots  in  the  spring. 
Only  uprights  were  marked  which  produced  during  the  season  4  or 
S  good  berries.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  in  line  with  similar 
work  already  carried  out  successfully  with  com,  potatoes  and  other 

6.  Skinner  System  of  Irrigation. 
This  plant  has  been  installed  to  test  thoroughly  the  value  of  this 
system  as  applied  to  the  following  needs  of  a  dry  cranberry  bog: 
irrigation,  frost  protection,  winter  protection  and  possibly  spraying. 
This  system  is  not  expected  to  supplant  water  supply  by  other 
methods  in  vogue,  where  these  methods  are  available.  Late  in  the  fall, 
the  feasibility  of  beating  the  water  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  by 
radiation,  without  sprinklmg  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  bog,  was 
tried.  It  was  thought  that  the  amount  of  piping  and  the  size  of  the 
pump  necessary  in  practice  might  in  this  way  be  reduced.  The  tests, 
however,  showed  this  to  be  impracticable. 

Asparagus  Substation,  Concord. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Preacott,  to  whoso  hearty  interest,  enthusi- 
asm and  efficient  supervision  wo  are  greatly  indebted,  has  con- 
tinued in  charge  of  the  details  of  the  work  in  progress. 
Two  distinct  lines  of  investigation  are  being  carried  on :  — 
1.  Breeding  experiments  which  have  for  their  object  the  pro- 
duction of  a  ruat-resiatant  type  of  asparagus  of  good  commercial 
quality. 
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2.  Fertilizer  experimente  planned  with  a  view  to  determining 
if  possible  the  relation  of  different  fertilizer  elements  to  the 
crop  as  regards  yield,  quality  and  capacity  to  resist  rust 

Breeding  Experiments.  —  The  breeding  work  in  progress  is 
conducted  on  tlie  basis  of  a  co-operative  understanding  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  details  of  the  work  have  been  looked  after  the 
past  season  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Norton,  who  has  carried  it  forward 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  energy  which  has  characterized 
his  work  heretofore. 

A  number  of  rust-resistant  tj-pes  have  been  produced.  From 
among  these  those  which  show  the  best  commercial  character- 
istics and  the  greatest  vigor  will  be  propagated  as  rapidly  as 
possible  for  further  trial  and  ultimate  distribution.  In  view 
of  the  great  improvement  already  made  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated that  complete  success  in  attaining  the  ends  in  view  will 
soon  be  realized. 

Fertilizer  Experiments.  —  The  results  of  the  fertilizer  expert 
imcnts  in  progress  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  <Icci9ive  to  make  it 
seem  advisable  to  publish  a  full  report.  Owing  to  the  thorough 
preparation  which  the  entire  field  i-eccived  before  it  was  divided 
into  plots,  even  those  to  which  no  manure  or  fertilizer  has  been 
applied  still  continue  to  give  an  excellent  yield.  These  plots, 
however,  are  now  beginning  to  fall  behind  those  which  receive 
the  different  applications  of  manure  and  fertilizer  materials 
which  are  under  trial.  The  field  contains  40  plots  of  one-twen- 
tieth acre  each,  and  the  past  season  was  the  fifth  since  the 
plots  were  set.  The  yield  was  fairly  satisfactory  both  as  to 
quantity  and  to  quality.  The  cutting  season  lasted  from  May  8 
to  June  24,    The  total  yield  of  all  the  plots  was  9,347  pounds, 


On  the  basis  of  recorded  yields  and  observations  the  following 
conclusions  appear  to  be  warranted :  — 

1.  Nitrate  of  soda  used  in  connection  with  acid  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash  proves  beneficial,  but  an  increase  above 
the  rate  of  460  pounds  per  acre  does  not  appear  to  be  useful. 

2.  Nitrate  of  soda  used  in  connection  with  an  application  of 
barnyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  per  acre  proves  benefi- 
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ciat,  but  in  thia  case,  also,  an  increase  above  the  rate  of  46C 
pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  is  not  followed  by  a  further  increase 
in  the  crop. 

3.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  been  applied  according  to  three  dis- 
tinct plana:  — 

(a)  All  applied  in  early  spring. 

(6)  One-half  applied  in  early  spring  and  the  balance  at  the 
close  of  the  cutting  season. 

(c)   All  at  the  close  of  the  cutting  season. 

These  variations  in  method  of  applying  have  been  tried  with 
nitrate  of  soda  in  differing  amounts  and  in  varying  combina- 
tions. 

The  variation  in  season  of  application  la  not  followed  by  any 
well-defined  difference  in  yield,  but  the  amonnt  of  rust  has  ap- 
peared to  be  less  with  the  larger  applications  applied  at  least  in 
part  after  the  cutting  season.  In  other  words,  nitrate  of  soda  so 
applied  and  in  auch  liberal  quantities  as  to  promote  a  contin- 
uous vigorous  growth  of  the  plant  after  the  close  of  the  cutting 
season  Bcems  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plants  to  resist  rust. 

4.  Among  the  different  materials  used  as  the  source  of  potash, 
viz.,  muriate,  high  grade  sulfate,  low  grade  sulfate,  wood  ashes, 
and  kainit,  the  plot  receiving  the  latter  showed  the  least  rust. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  point  out  that  this  may  have  been 
in  part  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  plot  was  located  on 
the  side  of  the  field  lying  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  fields 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  chief  soiirces  of  rust  infec- 
tion. The  comparative  freedom  from  rust  of  the  plants  on  the 
kainit  plot,  therefore,  may  have  been  due  in  large  measure  to 
location.  The  decided  difference,  however,  in  the  amonnt  of 
rust  on  thia  plot  and  on  the  one  immediately  adjoining  it,  the 
location  of  which  with  reference  to  rust  infection  is  not  very 
different,  lends  probability,  at  least,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
kainit  exercised  a  favorable  influence  in  preventing  rust.       » 

5.  Acid  phosphate  used  in  connection  with  nitrate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  potash  has  given  a  considerable  increase  in  crop. 
This  increase  is  greatest  where  the  acid  phosphate  is  used  at  the 
maximum  rate  of  188,7  ix)unds  per  acre. 

6.  Muriate  of  potash  used  in  connection  with  nitrate  of  soda 
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and  acid  phosphate  increases  the  crop,  but  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  muriate  above  the  rate  of  2C0  pounds  per  acre  does 
not  result  in  further  increase  in  the  crop. 

CONTEOL  WOEE. 

Eeports  in  full  detail  covering  the  various  lines  of  control 
work  carried  on  by  the  station  have  been  prepared  by  the  chem- 
ista  in  charge.    These  will  be  found  in  later  pages  of  this  report. 

Fertilizer  Law.  —  The  fact  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  annual 
report  that  a  new  law  had  been  drafted  for  presentation  in  the 
Legislature  of  1911.  This  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
and  went  into  effect  Dec.  1,  1911.  The  new  law  is  working 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  It  is  bringing  in  the  increased 
revenue  needed  for  more  thorough  work,  and  the  principal 
change  introduced,  viz.,  bringing  agricultural  lime  under  ita 
provisions,  is  proving  of  much  value  to  our  farmers. 

Dairy  Law.  —  The  draft  for  a  new  dairy  law  referred  to  in 
the  last  annual  report  failed  of  enactment  In  the  Legislature  of 
1911.  It  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  Legislature  of  1912,  and 
it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  it  will  be  enacted.  The  most 
important  change  from  the  existing  law  consists  in  bringing 
milk  inspectors,  and  the  Babcock  machines  and  apparatus  which 
they  use,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Feed  Lav.'.  —  The  fact  was  referred  to  lu  the  last  annual 
report  that  the  a]>propriation  received  from  the  State  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  existing  feed  law  were  proving 
insufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  thorough  work.  During  the 
past  year  a  draft  for  a  new  law  has  been  prepared.  Its  prepara- 
tion has  involved  a  great  deal  of  study  and  many  conferences 
with  parties  affected  by  the  law.  The  principal  changes  pro- 
posed arc  to  bring  the  various  wheat  offals  iinder  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  to  require  a  guarantee  of  the  maximum  percentage 
of  crude  fiber  present,  to  require  the  statement  of  ingredients 
contained  in  each  feeding  stuff,  and  to  require  the  registration 
of  each  brand  of  feeding  stuff  before  it  is  sold.  The  amount  of 
the  appropriation  provided  nnder  the  new  draft  is  $G,000  in 
place  of  $3,000  as  under  the  present  law.  Dcsides  these  changes 
the  phraseology  has  been  made  more  explicit,  violations  are 
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more  clearly  defined,  and  the  director  13  given  discretionary 
power  regarding  prosecutions. 

In  form  and  general  content  the  new  draft  lias  been  closely 
modeled  after  the  uniform  feed  law  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Feed  Control  Officials  of  the  United  States.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  provision  of  a  uniform  feed  law  for  the  entire 
country  is  desirable  in  the  interests  alike  of  the  buying  public 
and  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

Dissemination  op  Information. 

The  station  endeavors  to  reach  the  public  with  helpful  infor- 
mation in  throe  rather  distinct  lines:  distribution  of  publi- 
cations, private  correspondence,  and  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

Publications.  —  The  station  issues  three  classes  of  publica- 
tions: an  annual  report  in  two  parts,  bulletins  and  circulars. 

Part  I.  of  our  annual  report  contains  the  formal  reports  of 
the  director,  treasurer,  and  heads  of  departments  and  technical 
papers  giving  the  results  of  research  work.  Part  II.  contains 
papers  of  a  more  popular  character.  It  is  our  aim  to  include 
in  this  part  of  the  report  such  matters  as  are  of  most  immediate 
interest  on  the*  farm. 

The  demand  for  bulletins  and  circulars  constantly  increases. 
With  the  further  growth  and  development  of  the  extension  de- 
partment of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  demand  will  be  increasingly  met  by  means  of 
its  publications,  while  our  own  publications  will  be,  for  the 
most  part,  restricted  to  such  as  deal  with  the  results  of  our 
investigations.  It  must  be  recognized  that  satisfying  this  popu- 
lar demand  is  extension  work  rather  than  experimental. 

The  following  tables  show  the  publications  of  the  year  1911 
and  those  of  that  and  earlier  years  which  are  still  available  for 
free  distribution :  — 

Publications  during  1911, 
Annual  report :  — 
Part  I.,  356  pages;  Part  II.,  95  pages. 

Bulletins :  — 
No.  136.     Inspection   of  Commercial  Feed  Stuffs,  P.  H.  Smith  and 
C.  L.  Perkins.    56  pages. 
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No.  237.  The  Rational  Use  of  Lime,  Wm.  P.  Brooks;  The  Distribn- 
tion,  CompositioD  and  Cost  of  Lime,  H.  D.  Haskins  and 
J.  F.  Merrill.    19  pages. 

No.  138.    Tomato  Diseases,  George  E.  Stone.    32  pages. 

No.  139.  Inspection  of  Feed  Stuffs,  P.  H.  Smith  and  C.  L.  Perkins. 
32  pages. 

No.  140.    Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers,  H.  D.  Haskins,  L.  S. 
Walker,  J.  F.  Merrill  and  R.  W.  Ruprecht.    86  pages. 
Circulars :  — 

No.    30.     Balanced  Rations  for  Dairy  Stock,  J.  B.  Lindsey.    7  p^ies. 

No.    31.    Lime  and  Sulphur  Solutions,  Q.  E.  Stone.    4  pages. 

No.  32.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Sale  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  (chap- 
ter 388,  1911).    4  pages. 

Meteorological  bulletins,  12  numbers.    4  pages  each. 

PubUeations  Available   for  Free  Distribution. 
Bulletins :  — 
No.    33.    Glossary  of  Fodder  Terms. 

Concentrated  Feed  Stuffs. 

The  Imported  Elm-leaf  Beetle. 

Fertilizer  Analyses. 

Fertilizer  Analyses. 

Cranberry  Insects. 

Fungicides,  Insecticides  and  Spraying  Directions. 

Shade  Trees. 

Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

Meteorolo^cal  Summary  —  Twenty  Years. 

Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers,  1909. 

Inspection  of  Commercial  Feed  Stuffs,  1910. 

Green  Crops  for  Summer  Soiling. 

The  Hay  Crop. 

Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers,  1910. 

Inspection  of  Commercial  Feeds,  1911. 

The  Rational  Use  of  Lime. 

Tomato  Diseases. 

Inspection  of  Commercial  Feed  Stuffs,  1911. 

Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers,  1911. 
Index  to  bulletins  and  annual  reports  of  the  Hatch  Experiment  Sta- 
tion previous  to  June,  1895. 
Index  to  bulletina  and  annual  reports,  1888-1907. 

Circulars: — 
No.    12.     The  Unprofitable  Cow  and  how  (o  Detect  her. 
No.    20.    Lime  in    Massachusetts  Agriculture. 
No.    25.    Cottonseed  Meal. 
No.    26.    Fertilizers  for  Potatoes. 


No. 

C4. 

No. 

76. 

No. 

84. 

No. 

80. 

No. 

115. 

No. 

123. 

No. 

125. 

No. 

127. 

No. 

130. 

No. 

131. 

No. 

132. 

No. 

133. 

No. 

134. 

No. 

135. 

No. 

136. 

No. 

137. 

No. 

138. 

No. 

139. 

No. 

140. 
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No.    27.     Seeding  Mowings. 
No.    28.     Rules  Relative  to  Testing  Dairy  Cows. 
No.     29.     The  Chemical  Analysis  of  Soils. 
No.    32.    An  Act  to  regulate  the  Sale  of  Commercial  Fertilisers. 
Summer  Soiling  Crops. 
Home-mixed  Fertilizers. 

Dairymen  losing  Money  on  Low-Oracle  Feeds. 
Balanced  Rations  for  Business  Cows. 
Orchard  Experiment. 

Fertilizers  for  Turnips,  Cabbages  and  Other  Crucifers. 
Fertilizers  for  Com. 

Annual  reports:  10th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  2ftth;  21st, 
Part  II.;  22d,  Parts  I.  and  II.;  23d,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

Circulation  of  Puhlications.  —  Ab  provided  by  act  of  our 
Legislature,  Part  I.  of  OTir  annual  report  ib  printed  with  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricnlture,  and 
those  on  the  mailing  list  of  that  Board  will  receive  this  publica- 
tion. The  act  provides,  also,  that  5,000  copies  of  Part  I.  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  station.  These  are  used  in  supplying  libra- 
ries and  directors  o£  agricultural  experiment  stations,  libraries 
and  presidenta  of  agricultural  colleges,  the  public  libraries  of 
Massachusetts  and  other  public  libraries  on  our  mailing  list, 
individuals  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  institutions  and  periodicals  on  our  exchange 
list. 

The  State  prints  an  edition  of  16,000  copies  of  Part  II.  of 
out  annual  report  for  the  use  of  the  station.  This  part  of  the 
report  and  our  bulletins  are  sent  to  all  those  on  our  general  mail- 
ing list,  to  the  public  libraries  of  the  State,  to  individuals  on 
the  mailing  list  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
likely  to  be  interested,  and  to  experiment  stations  and  the  agri- 
cultural colleges. 

It  is  our  practice  to  reserve  a  considerable  number  of  each 
publication  to  meet  subsequent  demands,  but  such  demands  have 
of  late  been  so  numerous  that  our  supply  of  most  of  oar  earlier 
editions  is  exhausted. 

Our  meteorological  bulletins  are  sent  only  to  agricultural  col- 
lege and  experiment  station  libraries,  presidents  and  directors 
of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  to  the  depart- 
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mont  of  agriculture  and  office  of  experiment  statiosa,  to  news- 
papers and  libraries  and  to  individuals  who  have  especially 
requested  them. 

The  circulars  which  we  issue  are  not  sent  out  to  a  regular 
mailing  list.  They  are  prepared  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
correspondence  of  the  station,  for  it  is  by  the  use  of  such  cir- 
culars only  that  we  find  it  possible  to  give  the  full  information 
and  advice  needed  by  those  consulting  us  by  letter.  Any  of 
these  circulars,  however,  will  be  sent  on  special  request. 

The  newspapers  of  the  State  receive  an  abstract  of  all  im- 
portant publications,  and  as  a  rule  we  find  them  ready  to  piib- 
lish  such  abstracts. 

Mailing  Lists.  —  A  large  amount  of  work  is  required  in 
keeping  our  mailing  lists  accurate  and  thoroughly  alive.  We 
are  constantly  dropping  names  and  as  constantly  adding  new 
ones.  The  tendency  is  towards  an  increase,  although  just  at 
present  our  total  is  a  few  hundred  less  than  shown  in  the  last 
annual  report,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  lists  not  previously 
revised  for  a  number  of  years  have  undergone  very  careful 
revision  resulting  in  dropping  a  number  of  addresses  which 
had  undoubtedly  been  for  some  time  dead.  The  following 
table  shows  the  nature  of  the  lists  which  we  maintain  and  the 
number  of  addresses  in  the  several  classes:  — 

Residents  of  Massachusetts, 12,651 

Residents  of  other  States, 2,438 

ResidenlB  of  foreign  countries, 242 

Newspapers, 518 

Libraries, 306 

Esehanges, 151 

Cranberry  growers, 1,395 

Beekeepers 2,866 

Meteorological, 389 

Total, 20,956 


Correspondence.  — During  the  year  1911  the  number  of  let- 
ters of  inquiry  answered  by  members  of  the  station  staff  has 
been  about  12,000,     This  is  n  somewhat  smaller  number  than 
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for  1910.  It  is  apparent  that  the  public  in  increasing  degree  is 
recognizing  that  the  extension  department  is  especially  manned 
and  equipped  for  service  of  this  character,  and  it  would  scctn, 
therefore,  that  we  may  confidently  anticipate  still  further  relief 
from  this  work  in  the  near  future,  —  a  consummation  long 
wished  for,  as  it  will  give  station  men  more  time  for  the  more 
Intimate  station  work  of  research  and  experiment. 

Lectures  and  Demonstrations.  —  The  public  demand  for  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  has  been  particularly  active,  and  sta- 
tion men  have  been  frequently  engaged  in  service  of  this  char- 
acter. The  general  management  and  arrangements  are,  for  the 
most  part,  looked  after  by  the  extension  department,  but  even 
under  this  plan  the  draft  upon  the  time  of  some  of  our  men 
has  been  so  heavy  as  to  leave  little  opportunity  for  attention  to 
experiment  or  research.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of 
the  men  in  our  poultry  and  apicultural  departments,  which 
are  greatly  in  need  of  additional  men  in  order  that  the  require- 
ments of  both  lines  of  work  —  extension  and  research  —  may 
be  more  fully  met 

BUILDINOS. 

Extensive  improvements  and  repaira  have  been  made  during 
the  year  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  station  at  a  cost  of 
$7,500,  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature.  The  following 
are  the  principal  improvements  secured :  two  additional  rooms 
for  research  work ;  enlarged  office  room ;  greatly  increased  space 
for  storage  of  apparatus,  chemicals  and  samples;  a  fire-proof 
vault;  and  a  library  and  reading  room.  Central  steam  heat  has 
boon  introduced  in  place  of  the  independent  hot-water  system. 
Numerous  minor  repairs  have  been  made  and  the  entire  build- 
ing has  been  replumbed,  rewired  and  repainted.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  various  changes  and  improvements  the  building 
now  fairly  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  chemical  department  of  the 
station,  but  the  chemical  work  increases  so  rapidly  that  it  can- 
not be  many  years  before  additional  laboratory  accommodations 
will  be  needed. 

There  has  been  but  one  other  important  building  operation 
during  the  year,  —  the  erection  of  the  building  at  the  cranberry 
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substatioD  in  East  Warcham,  already  meutioned  and  briefly 
described  in  the  report  on  the  work  at  that  substation.  The 
cost  of  the  building  (about  $2,000)  was  nearly  covered  by  an 
unexpended  balance  of  the  $15,000  appropriation  made  by  the 
Legislature  in  1910. 

WM.  P.  BROOKS, 

Director. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 
Op  Fred  C.  Kennet,  Theaburek  op  tub  Hassachdsetts  AoRicni.- 

TUBAL    EXPERIMBNT    STATION    OF    THE    UaSSACHUSBTTS    AoRICUI/- 
TURAL  COLLEQB. 

For  the  Tear  ending  June  30,  1911. 


The  United  States  Appropriations,  1910-11. 


Hsich  Fund.     Aduni  PuDd. 


Dr. 
To  receipts  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  aa  per  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  under  acts  of  Congress 
approved  March  2,  1887  (Hatch  fund),  and 
March  Id,  1906  (Adams  fund), 


By  salaries, 

labor, 

publications, 

postage  and  stationery,    . 
freight  and  express,  .        .        .       . 
heat,  light,  water  and  power, . 
chemicals  and  laboratory  supplies, 
seeds,  plants  and  sundry  supplies, 

fertilisers, 

feeding  stuffs, 

library, 

tools,  machinery  and  appliances,    . 

furniture  and  fixtures, 

scientific  apparatus  and  specimens, 

Uve  stock, 

traveling  expenses,    .       .       .       . 

contingent  expenses, 

buildings  and  land,   .       .       .       . 

Total, 


Sf5,000  00 

S15,000  00 

SI3,269  05 

(11,659  35 

321  49 

1,079  94 

8  50 

2  89 

61  44 

1  38 

170  47 

31  74 

137  54 

478  69 

356  20 

542  04 

75  27 

196  35 

1  46 

7  53 

_ 

460 

61  75 

50  00 

86  12 

1,343  17 

S15,000  00   115,000  00 
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Slate  Appropriation,  1910-11. 
Cash  balance  brought  forward  from  last  fiscal  year,  $4^98  48 
Cash  received  from  State  Treasurer,      .        .        ,  13,500  00 

fertilizer  fees,  ....   6,239  83 

farm  products,         .        .        .   2,068  85 

e^tpert  services, 

miscellaneous  sources 


Cash  paid  for  salaries, $9,875  92 

labor, 10,342  73 

publications, 2,443  03 

postage  and  stationery,    .        .        .  982  42 

freight  and  express 407  18 

heat,  light,  water  and  power,    .        .  579  55 

chemieala  and  laboratory  supplies,  .  636  97 

seeds,  plants  and  sundry  supplies,    .  2,507  67 

fertilizers, 350  99 

feeding  stuffs, 1,548  98 

library, 451  10 

tools,  machinery  and  appliances,     .  69  50 

furniture  and  fixtures,      .        .        ,  408  79 

scientific  apparatus  and  specimens, .  649  06 

live  Block 44  00 

traveling  expenses,   ....  2,303  89 

contingent  expenses, ....  250  00 

buildings  and  land,  ....  895  17 

balance, 866  90 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURIST. 


WM.  P.  BROOKS. 


As  has  been  the  case  for  maoy  years,  the  problema  which 
have  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture during  the  past  year  are  such  ae  are  connected  with  the 
selection,  adaptations,  and  methods  of  application  of  manures 
and  fertilizers.  In  most  cases  a  definite  and  imiform  plan  of 
experiment  has  been  followed  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  The  work  will  not  be  reported  in  detail,  but  attention  is 
called  to  a  few  of  the  more  striking  results. 

I.  Comparison  of  Dipf£rknt  Materials  as  a  SonitcE  of 
NiTBOGEH  (Field  A). 

The  different  materials  under  comparison  are  manure,  one 
plot;  nitrate  of  soda,  two  plots;  dried  blood,  two  plots;  and  sul- 
fate of  ammonia,  three  plots.  In  the  ease  of  both  nitrate  of 
soda  and  dried  blood  one  of  the  two  plots  receives  muriate  as  a 
source  of  potash ;  the  other,  high-grade  sulfate.  The  sulfate  of 
ammonia  is  used  on  two  plots  in  connection  with  muriate,  and 
on  one  in  connection  with  sulfate  of  potash.  The  field  contains 
three  no-nitrogen  plots,  on  two  of  which  muriate  is  used  as  a 
source  of  potash;  on  the  other,  high-grade  sulfate.  AH  the 
plots  in  the  field  receive  an  equal  liberal  application  of  dis- 
solved bone  black  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid,  while  all  the 
different  materials  furnishing  either  nitrogen  or  potash  are 
used  on  the  different  plots  in  such  amounts  as  to  furnish,  re- 
spectively, equal  quantities  per  plot  of  nitrogen  and  of  potash. 

The  crops  grown  in  this  experiment  in  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession have  been:  oats,  rye,  soy  beans,  oats,  soy  beans,  oats, 
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soy  beans,  oats,  oate,  clover,  potatoes,  soy  beans,  potatoes,  soy 
beans,  potatoes,  oats  and  peas,  corn,  clover  for  four  years  and 
com. 

Tbe  com  crop  of  the  past  season  made  an  excellent  growth, 
but  was  rather  seriously  injured  by  an  exceptionally  early  and 
severe  frost  on  September  13.  So  serious  was  the  injury  that 
it  was  deemed  best  to  allow  the  crop  to  stand  until  the  ears  were 
thorouglily  dry.  It  is  believed  that  the  proportion  of  sound 
com  obtained  by  following  this  plan  was  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  crop  been  cut  and  shocked  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  custom. 

On  the  basis  of  100  for  nitrate  of  soda,  the  relative  standing 
of  tbe  different  nitrogen  fertilizers  and  the  no-nitrogcn  plots  as 
measured  by  total  yield  during  the  past  season  wua  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Pm  Cbnt. 

Gnin  OB  Cob. 

Stow. 

NitraUolHiB 

ae.20 

101.41 
101. U 
B5.6J 

Drisd  blood 

The  relative  standing  of  the  different  materials  as  indicated 
by  total  yield  for  tbe  twenty-two  years  during  which  the  experi- 
ment has  continued  is  as  follows:  — 

Nitrate  of  soda, 100.00 

Barnyard  manure, 94.26 

Dried   blood, 92.80 

Sulfate  of  ammonia, 87.53 

No  nitrogen, 73.04 


In  making  up  the  table  on  relative  standing  for  the  twenty- 
two  years  the  grain  only  for  1911  was  included,  as,  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  crop  was  handled,  there  had  been 
breakage  and  waste  from  the  frost-bitten  stalks  and  leaves,  the 
amount  of  which  was  not  uniform  for  the  different  plots. 
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On  the  basis  of  increase  as  compared  witli  the  uo-nitrogen 
plots  the  relative  standing  for  the  different  nitrogen  fertilizers 
for  the  twcttty-two  years  is  as  follows :  — 

Per  Cent. 

Nilrate  of  Boda, 100.00 

Barpyard  manure, 78.71 

Dried   blood, 73.29 

Sulfate  of  ammonia, 53.74 

It  will  bo  noted  that  nitrate  of  soda,  as  la  previous  years, 
shows  a  mncli  "greater  average  increase  than  cither  of  the  other 
sources  of  nitrogen. 

One  o£  the  roost  striking  results  of  the  past  season  was  the 
relatively  large  yield  produced  on  the  no-nitrogen  plots.  It 
amounts  to  about  &5  jwr  cent,  of  the  average  yield  on  all  tho 
different  plots  which  have  received  an  application  of  nitrogen 
annually.  This  result,  it  will  bo  readily  understood,  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  clover  for  three  years  had  preceded 
the  com  crop  of  the  past  year.  The  figures  emphasize  in  a 
most  striking  way  the  extent  to  which  rotations  including  a 
legume  may  bo  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  use  of  nitrogen 
fertilizers. 

II.     Muriate  as  cohpared  with  Sulfate  of  Potash. 

These  comparisons  were  begun  in  1802.  Five  pairs  of  plots 
arc  under  comparison.  From  18!)3  to  1809  {wtash  salts  were 
used  in  quantities  (varying  in  different  years,  but  always  in 
equal  amounts,  on  the  two  members  of  a  pair  of  plots)  ranging 
from  350  to  400  pounds  per  acre.  Since  1000  the  quantity 
used  has  been  uniform  on  all  plots,  and  at  the  rate'  of  250 
pounds  per  acre  annually.  The  only  other  fertilizer  material 
applied  has  been  fine-ground  bone  to  each  plot  at  the  uniform 
rate  of  600  pounds  per  acre.  The  past  year  is  the  twentieth 
year  o£  these  experiments.  The  crops  during  the  year  were 
alfalfa  on  one  pair  of  plots,  clover  on  one  pair,  and  asparagus, 
rhubarb  and  blackberries,  each  occupying  a  part  of  a  pair  of 
plots.  The  rates  of  yield  per  acre  on  the  different  potash  salts 
are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 
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Rate  psm  Aots  (Podhm). 

AlUf>. 

Rhubarb. 

Cl0Y«r. 

Humu  at  pouih,      .       . 
SuUtUofpotuh.        .        . 

IJIII.9 

«,181.1 
B.I<II.« 

u.m 

ijur.t 

SJ06.4 

It  will  bo  noted  that  the  asparagus  is  the  only  crop  which 
gives  a  larger  yield  on  the  muriate,  and  that  the  superiority  of 
the  sulfate  ia  quite  marked  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  others- 
There  was  a  characteristic  and  remarkable  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  alfalfa  on  the  two  salts  throughout  the  entire 
season,  that  on  the  sulfate  being  of  a  richer,  darker  green  and 
far  more  vigorous  growth.  A  similar  difference  characterized 
the  appearance  of  the  clover  on  the  two  salts.  In  the  ease  of 
rhubarb  the  proportion  of  leaf  to  stalk,  as  in  previous  years, 
was  considerably  greater  on  the  sulfate  than  on  the  muriate. 
This  appears  to  be  a  highly  characteristic  effect,  and  is  one  for 
which  at  present  wo  arc  unable  to  offer  an  explanation. 


III.  Makcb£  alone  compaked  with  Mawtjee  and  Sulfate 
OP  Potash. 

This  experiment  has  been  in  progress  since  1890.  It  occu- 
pies the  south  corn  acre,  which  is  divided  into  4  plots  of  one- 
quarter  acre  each.  On  two  of  these  plots  good  barnyard 
manure  from  well-fed  dairy  cows  has  been  applied  at  the  rate 
of  C  cords  per  acre.  On  the  other  two  plots  similar  manure  has 
been  applied,  at  first  at  the  rate  of  3  cords  per  acre,  but  since 
1895  at  the  rate  of  4  corda  per  acre,  and  together  with  these 
smaller  applications  of  manure  high-grade  sulfate  of  potash  at 
the  rate  of  160  pounds  per  acre  has  been  applied.  The  object 
in  view  ia  to  determine  the  crop-producing  capacity  of  the 
smaller  amount  of  manure  combined  with  sulfate  of  potash  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  larger  application  of  manure. 

The  general  practice  has  been  to  apply  manure  annually,  but 
in  a  number  of  instances,  when  it  was  feared  that  if  this  should 
be  done  the  newly  seeded  grass  and  clover  would  lodge  badly, 
the  customary  application  has  been  withheld;  but  in  all  cases 
if  withheld  from  one  plot  it  was  of  course  withheld  from  all. 
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The  plan  of  cropping  this  field  for  the  last  thirteen  years  has 
been  corn  and  hay  in  rotation  in  periods  of  two  years  for  each. 
During  the  past  season  the  crop  has  been  com.  The  rates  of 
yield  per  acre  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


YuwpuAcu. 

Hard  Cora 

(BuatHb). 

Soft  Cora 
{Buibele). 

aw£). 

Pktl.mmnu. 

bkIodc. 

BS.IM 

3.U0 

1.780 

Plot],  muui 

BBndpoUah 

u.aeo 

i-«3g 

4.740 

Plat3,muui 

•  •to". 

Bs.sn 

1.230 

t.UD 

PloH.in»niu 

vudpouuh.     .        .        .        . 

ss.tao 

1.8M 

«.»} 

Avoacaa;- 

Plata  lud3 

mu>u»Blo» 

was 

!,MS 

4.080 

Pk>t.3aDd4 

mamiKudpatuh,          .        - 

M.J7S 

l.MO 

*.m 

The  crop  on  all  the  plots  was  an  excellent  one,  and  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  larger  application  of  manure  alone  gave  a 
yield  of  hard  com  about  iVk  bushels  greater  than  that  pro- 
duced on  the  smaller  amount  of  manure  and  potash.  The  com- 
bination produced  a  slightly  smaller  yield  both  of  soft  com 
and  atover.  The  difference  in  crop  is  not  sufficiently  great  to 
cover  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  two  systems  of  ma- 
nuring. 

IV.  Average  Cokn  Febtilizeb  compabed  witk  Fertilizes 
Richer  is  Potasii. 
These  experiments  are  carried  on  on  what  is  known  as  our 
north  corn  acre,  which  is  divided  into  4  one-quarter  acre  plots. 
The  experiments  began  in  1891.  Continued  corn  culture  was 
the  nUe  at  first,  but  for  the  past  sixteen  years  corn  and  hay,  two 
years  of  each,  have  regularly  alternated.  Two  of  the  plots  in 
the  field,  1  and  3,  are  fertilized  with  a  home-made  mixture 
furnishing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  highly  avail- 
able forms,  and  in  the  same  proportions  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  average  com  fertilizer  offered  on  onr  markets. 
The  other  two  plots  are  fertilized  annually  with  a  home-made 
mixture  containing  much  loss  phosphoric  acid  and  more  potash 
than  is  applied  to  the  other  plots. 
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The  crop  of  the  past  season  was  corn,  and  it  was  an  excellent 
one  on  all  plots.  The  average  jields  were  at  the  following  rates 
per  acre :  — 


Hud  Cora 

Soli  Corn 

(Buabek). 

(FouSdi). 

l.» 

The  larger  proiiortion  of  phosphoric  acid  has  evidently  been 
favorahle  to  the  production  of  sound,  well-ripened  graiu. 


V,       TOP-DEEBSING  FOE  HaY. 

Since  1893  we  have  been  using  barnyard  manure,  wood 
ashes,  and  a  mixture  of  bone  meal  and  muriate  of  potash  as  top- 
dressing  for  permanent  mowing.  The  total  area  included  in 
these  experiments  is  about  9  acres  divided  into  3  plots,  so  that 
each  year  each  system  of  top-drosaing  is  represented.  The  order 
in  which  the  different  materials  is  applied  to  any  given  plot  is 
as  follows:  barnyard  manure;  next  year,  wood  ashes;  and  in 
the  succeeding  year  a  combination  of  fine  groimd  bone  and  mu- 
riate of  potash.    The  rates  of  application  per  acre:  — 

1.  Barnyard  manure, 8  Ions. 

2.  Wood  ashes, 1  ton. 

(Fine-ground  bone, '  600  pounds. 

Muriate  of  potash, 200  pounds. 


The  crop  of  the  past  year  was  very  much  lighter  than  usual 
on  account  of  the  marked  deficiency  of  rainfall  and  the  extreme 
heat.  The  average  yield  for  the  entire  area  this  year  was  at 
the  rate  of  3,993  pounds  per  acre.  The  yields  on  the  different 
materials  used  in  top-dressing  were  at  the  following  rates  per 


Barnyard  manure, 3340 

Pine-ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash, 4,304 

Wood  asbes, 3,736 
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The  average  yields  to  date  under  the  different  systems  of  top- 
dressing  have  been  at  the  following  rates  per  acre :  — 

Pounds. 

Barnyard  manure, 6,211 

Wood  ashes, 5,681 

Fine-grouDd  bone  and  muriate  of  potash, 6,061 

POULTKY   WOEK. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  experiments  on  the  best 
methods  of  feeding  poultry  for  egg  production  have  been  con- 
ducted in  this  department.  In  the  spring  of  1911  all  poultry 
work  was  transferred  to  the  head  of  the  poultry  department  of 
the  college.  There  has  been  so  much  construction  work  in  this 
department  during  the  past  year,  however,  in  the  effort  to  get 
it  properly  established  and  equipi>ed,  that  the  poultrymau  has 
no  report  to  offer  at  this  time. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HORTICULTURIST. 


FBANK  A.  WAUOH. 


The  work  in  horticulture  has  gone  on  dnring  the  year  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  heretofore,  but  plana  have  heen  forming 
for  certain  new  kinds  of  work.  The  work  on  heredity  and  va- 
riation in  peas  has  developed  a  considerable  masB  of  data  from 
which  publication  is  made  in  this  report.  Certain  correlative 
topics  are  still  under  study  and  will  be  reported  on  later. 

The  work  on  Mendelism  in  beans  has  been  going  on  success- 
fully during  the  last  year.  We  now  have  on  record  full  data 
for  about  15,000  plants.  It  is  expected  that  one  or  two  years 
further  study  will  be  required  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  point 
of  publication.  Somewhat  similar  work  with  squashes  is  also 
under  way  and  will  be  carried  forward  as  fast  as  opportunity 
permits.  A  few  minor  problems  are  studied  as  time  and  oppoi^ 
tunity  offers. 

The  work  in  apple  variation,  already  reported  upon  in  one 
or  two  publications,  still  progresses.  The  plan  of  work  now 
contemplates  a  more  intensive  study  of  variation  and  its  corre- 
lation with  local  climatological  factors. 

A  research  experiment  in  the  mutual  influence  of  stock  and 
cion  has  been  planned  to  extend  over  a  period  of  twenty  years 
or  more.  Work  has  begun  on  a  small  scale,  but  it  will  probably 
require  another  year  or  two  to  get  the  experiment  fully  under 
way.  The  planning  and  inauguration  of  this  experiment  have 
been  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  J.  K,  Shaw. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  experimental  work  in  other 
lines  of  horticulture  aside  from  those  already  taken  up  at  this 
station.    Work  is  urgently  needed  in  lines  of  market  gardening 
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and  floriculture,  and  some  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to 
serve  these  important  and  significant  industries.  For  this  pur- 
pose  additional  funds  should  be  provided  hj  the  State. 

All  the  experimental  work  herein  referred  to  has  been  under 
the  direct  management  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  work  now  under  way,  and  other  work  imperatively 
needed,  it  will  be  very  desirable  to  have  an  additional  assistant 
within  the  year. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHEMIST. 


JOSEPH  B.   LIND8BT. 


This  report  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment  for  the  jear  ending  Dec,  1,  1911. 

1.       C0RKE8  PON  DEUCE. 

There  have  been  sent  out  substfintially  5,500  letters  during 
the  year,  the  estimate  being  based  on  the  number  of  stamps  used. 
It  is  not  believed  that  more  than  the  usual  number  of  letters  of 
inquiry  have  been  received  by  this  department.  The  increase 
of  500  over  the  year  1910  was  probably  due  to  the  increased  cor- 
respondence in  connecttOD  with  the  control  and  cow  testing 
work. 

2.  Numerical  Situuary  op  Substakces  examixed  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  following  substances  have  been  received  and  examined : 
114  samples  of  water,  527  of  milk,  2,799  of  cream,  204  fced- 
Btuffs,  209  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  refuse  materials,  63  soils, 
3C  lime  pro<lHcts,  27  ash  analyses  of  plants  and  4  miscellaneous. 
There  have  also  been  examined  in  connection  with  experiments 
in  progress  by  the  several  departments  of  the  station  116  sam- 
ples of  milk  and  cream,  57  cattle  feeds  and  377  agricultural 
plants.  In  connection  with  the  control  work  there  have  been 
collected  1,063  samples  of  fertilizer  and  773  samples  of  feed- 
stuffs.    The  total  for  the  year  was  6,369. 

The  above  does  not  include  the  work  of  the  research  section. 
In  addition,  15  candidates  have  passed  the  examination  and 
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secured  certificates  to  operate  the  Babcock  teat,  and  4,466  pieces 
of  Babcock  glassware  have  been  tested  for  accuracy,  of  which 
only  12  pieces  or  .27  of  1  per  cent  were  condemned  aa  inac- 
curate. 

3.     Work  of  the  Bebearch  Sectiok, 
Work  has  continued  along  much  the  same  lines  as  heretofore. 
It  has  been  considerably  impeded,  however,  by  the  extensive 
repairs  made  to  the  laboratory  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

(a)  Messrs.  Holland  and  Keed  have  devoted  a  large  amount 
of  their  time  to  the  devising  of  methods  for  the  making  of  chem- 
ically pure  insecticides,  and  have  furnished  the  entomological 
department  with  Paris  green,  acid  arsenate  of  lead  and  metarse- 
nitc  of  lime.  A  paper  on  this  work  will  probably  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  report.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
quantitative  determinations  of  the  insoluble  fatty  acids,  and 
numerous  factors  have  been  studied  such  aa  strength  of  alcohol, 
ratio  of  fatty  acids  to  solvent,  amount  of  precipitant,  condi- 
tions favoring  the  formation  of  a  crystalline  precipitate,  etc. 
This  work  will  be  given  more  attention  during  the  present  year. 

(b)  Mr.  Morse  has  continued  his  studies  relative  to  the  effect 
of  fertilizers  on  asparagus  and  has  brought  together  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  data  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  work  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  an  ex- 
tended paper  on  the  project.  The  same  chemist  has  also  con- 
tinued his  work  with  cranberries,  devoting  his  time  principally 
to  a  chemical  examination  of  the  drainage  water  in  the  cylin- 
ders. These  cylinders,  it  may  be  stated,  are  made  of  large, 
glazed  tile  sunk  in  the  earth  and  filled  with  peat  and  sand  so  as 
to  represent  miniature  cranberry  b(^. 

(c)  Dr.  Lindsey  has  continued  his  work  on  the  cause  of  the 
digestion  depression  produced  by  molasses.  Butyric  acid  —  ft 
product  of  carbohydrate  fermentation  —  has  been  fed  to  sheep 
in  different  amounts,  but  without  apparently  causing  any  no- 
ticeable depression.     This  work  is  being  continued. 

Numerous  digestion  experiments  have  been  made  including 
plain  and  molasses  beet  pulp,  grain  screenings  and  Creamo 
feed. 

Attention  has  also  been  given  and  experiments  are  now  in 
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progress  relative  to  calf  meal  substitutes  for  milk  iu  Fearing 
dairy  calves,  and  also  to  the  cost  of  milk  production, 

Papere  relative  to  the  digestibility  of  cattle  feeds  and  on  com 
best  suited  for  the  silo  in  Massachusetts  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  report 

4.  Repokt  of  the  FBHTiLizEn  Skctioh. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Haskins  makes  the  following  report:  — 
The  work  of  the  division  has  been  devoted  chie%  to  the  in- 
spection of  commercial  fertilizers,  although  quite  a  variety  of 
other  work  has  also  claimed  attention.  The  collection  and 
analysis  of  the  various  brands  of  agricultural  lime  sold  in  the 
Massachusetts  markets  was  made  during  the  early  winter 
months ;  these  have  served  in  the  preparation  of  a  lime  bulletin 
(No.  137),  which  was  published  in  April,  The  complete  ash 
analysis  of  19  samples  of  asparagus  roots  has  also  been  made 
in  connection  with  the  Concord  field  experimenta;  analytical 
work  has  likewise  been  completed  on  44  samples  which  was  be- 
gun during  the  previous  year.  Complete  ash  analyses  have 
been  made  on  4  samples  of  com  kernels  and  4  samples  of  com 
stover  in  connection  with  field  experiments  conducted  by  the 
agricultural  department  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in 
the  study  of  normal  tobacco  soils  and  subsoils  in  order  to  obtain 
comparative  data  in  connection  with  cases  of  overfertilization 
or  malnutrition ;  the  analyses  will  be  found  in  a  short  article 
entitled  "  Tobacco  Injury  due  to  Malnutrition  or  Overfertiliza- 
tion," to  be  found  on  later  pages  in  this  report.  An  unusually 
large  amount  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  co-operative  work  in 
connection  with  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists. Work  was  done  on  nitrogen  and  potash,  and  the  writer 
has  served  in  the  capacity  of  referee  on  phosphoric  acid.  The 
planning  of  this  work,  the  preparation  of  the  samples  to  be 
used  by  various  chemists  in  obtaining  analytical  data,  and  the 
subsequent  preparation  of  the  report  presented  to  the  associa- 
tion took  both  time  and  energj".  As  the  object,  however,  is  to 
improve  our  present  methods  of  analysis,  and  to  introduce  new 
and  better  methods,  the  time  was  nnqupstionably  well  spent 
The  examination  of  home-mixed  fertilizers,  refuse  by-products 
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and  soils  sent  on  by  farmers  has  been  attended  to  as  in  the  past, 
and  a  more  detailed  report  of  this  portion  of  the  work  will  be 
found  on  a  Bubsequent  page. 

The  work  of  the  collection  and  analysis  of  registered  fertil- 
izers shows  a  substantial  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year; 
in  fact,  a  larger  number  of  conunercial  fertilizers  has  been  reg- 
istered, collected  and  analyzed  during  the  season  than  for  ajiy 
previous  year.  A  new  fertilizer  law  was  enacted  daring  the 
season  and  went  into  effect  Dec.  1,  1911.  The  full  text  of  tlie 
law  is  given  in  Bulletin  No.  140. 

As  a  result  of  co-operative  studies  made  by  the  experiment 
stations  of  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  we  have 
been  able  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  fer- 
tilizer control  work,  to  publish  analytical  data  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  organic  nitrogen  supplied  by  the  various  brands  sold 
in  the  State.  The  additional  work  entailed  has  required  the 
assistance  of  one  extra  man  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
season. 

On  a  few  subsequent  pages  will  be  found  summaries  covering 
the  fertilizer  control  work:  — 

(a)  Fertilizers  licensed. 

(6)  Fertilizers  collected. 

(c)  Fertilizers  analyzed. 

(d)  Trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingredients. 

(e)  Unmixed  fertilizing  material. 

(1)  Nitrogen  compounds, 

(2)  Potash  compounds. 

(3)  Phosphoric  acid  compounds. 
(/)  Grades  of  fertilizer. 

(g)   Summary  of  analyses  and  guarantees, 
(ft)   Quality  of  plant  food. 

(1)  Nitrogen. 

(2)  Phosphoric  acid. 

(3)  Potash. 

(i)   Miscellaneous  fertilizers,  by-products  and  soils  for  free 
analysis. 
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(a)  Fertilizers  licensed. 
During  the  year,  88  manufaclurers,  importers  aod  dealers, 
including  the  variouB  branchea  of  the  trusts,  have  secured  cer- 
tificates for  the  sale  of  492  different  hrands  of  fertilizer,  agri- 
cultural chemicals  and  raw  products  in  the  Massachusetts 
markets.  Inspection  fees  have  been  paid  on  37  more  hrands 
than  during  the  previous  year.  These  brands  may  be  classed  ae 
follows :  — 

Complete  fertilizers 332 

Perliiizera  fumifshtng  phosphoric  aeid  and  potash, ....  10 

Ground  bone,  tankage  anil  dry  ground  flsh, 53 

Cbemieala  and  oi^anic  nitn^en  compounds 97 

Totol, 492 

(ft)     FertilizeTS  collected. 

The  samples  were  taken  by  our  regular  inspector,  Mr,  Jas. 
T.  Howard,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Hall  and  Mr.  E.  1.  Winn. 
An  effort  has  been  made  in  nil  cases  to  get  representative  sam- 
ples. At  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  bags  found  present  have  been 
sampled  by  means  of  an  instrument  taking  a  core  the  entire 
length  of  the  bag.  In  no  case  has  there  been  less  than  10  bags 
of  each  brand  sampled  wherever  that  number  has  been  found 
in  stock.  In  case  of  bulky  mixed  goods,  which  might  have  a 
tendency  to  mechanical  separation  in  transit,  a  sample  has  been 
taken  from  both  sides  of  the  bag,  so  that  in  case  any  of  the  fine 
heavier  chemicals,  such  as  potash  salts,  had  sifted  through  the 
more  bulky  portion,  the  sample  taken  would  be  more  representa- 
tive. 

Whenever  possible,  samples  of  the  same  brand  have  been  col- 
lected in  various  parts  of  the  State,  the  object  being  to  sample 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  tonnage  shipped  into  the  State  as 
possible.  In  most  cases,  where  duplicate  samples  have  been 
drawn,  a  composite  made  up  of  equal  weights  of  the  various 
samples  served  for  the  analysis.  In  some  instances  several 
analyses  have  been  made  of  the  same  brand ;  this  has  been  done 
at  the  request  of  large  consumers  who  have  bought  heavy  ship 
ments  of  some  special  brand. 
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It  is  difficult  to  t«ll  how  large  a  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnago 
shipped  into  the  State  has  been  sampled.  An  effort  was  made 
at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1010  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
number  of  tons  sold,  but  some  of  the  larger  manufacturers 
refused  to  fumiBb  the  data.  As  complete  and  extensive  a  col- 
lection as  possible  bas  been  made  in  the  limited  time  at  our  dis- 
posal and  with  the  means  available  for  the  work. 

During  the  season  116  towns  were  visited  and  1,063  samples 
representing  519  distinct  brands  were  drawn  from  stock  found 
in  the  possession  of  284  different  agents,  as  against  8d7  samples 
and  487  distinct  brands  collected  and  examined  in  1910.  Some 
of  these  brands  represent  private  formulas  which  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  station  for  analj'sis  by  the  consumer  had  they 
not  l>een  taken  by  our  inspectors.  Arrangements  can  be  made 
in  most  cases  to  have  large  shipments  of  private  formulas  sam- 
pled by  one  of  our  regular  collectors,  provided  notification  is 
given  sufficiently  early  in  the  season  so  that  the  various  places 
may  be  visited  while  the  collectors  are  in  that  vicinity. 

(c)     FeriUizers  analyzed. 
Six  hundred  and  sixty-two  analyses  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  1911  fertilizer  inspection.     The  analyses  made 
may  be  grouped  as  follows :  — 

Complete  fertilizers, 427 

Fertilizers  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  jtolash,  such  ns  ashes, 

etc., 18 

Ground  bones,  tankage  and  fish, 73 

Nitrogen  compounds,  including  [he  mineral  forma  of  nitrogen ;  also 

the  various  organic  forms,  both  animal  and  vegetable, .        .        .  C9 

Potash  compounds, 50 

Phosphoric  oeid  compounds 25 

Total, fi62 

{d)  Trade  Values  of  FerliUzing  Ingredients. 
The  following  table  of  trade  values  was  adopted  by  the  ex- 
periment stations  of  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
at  a  conference  held  the  Ist  of  March,  1911,  and  have  served 
as  the  basis  of  valuing  the  fertilizers  published  in  this  bulletin. 
The  schedule  for  1910  is  also  given  for  comparison.    ., 
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Trade  Values  of  FertilUing  Ingredients  in  Bate  Materials  and  Chemi- 
cals for  1910  and  1911. 
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The  bafiis  for  these  trade  values  was  the  average  wholesale 
quotations  of  chemicals  and  raw  materials  as  taken  from  the 
commercial  publications  during  the  six  months  preceding  March 
1,  1911,  plus  about  20  per  cent.  They  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  average  cost  per  pound  for  cash  at  retail  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  as  found  in  unmixed  fertilizing  ma- 
terial in  the  principal  markets  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
There  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  cost  of  the  various  forms 
of  plant  food,  with  the  exception  of  the  better  forms  of  organic 
nitrogen  which  have  shown  a  considerable  advance  aa  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 


(e)      Unmixed  Fertilizing  Material. 

Thirty-three  samples  of  ground  bone  have  been  collected  and 

analyzed.    Ten  were  found  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  and  5 

in  nitrogen.    The  average  retail  cash  price  for  ground  bone  has 

been  $31.32  per  ton,  the  average  valuation  $29.80,  and  the  per- 

■  Fine  and  inediam  bona  Bud  Unkice  ara  aeponted  by  a  nave  bavinf  circular  opcnlnaa  ooe- 
Aftiethof  an  ineb  in  dlametar.  Valoatiou  of  than  matcriali  an  bued  upon  dearmol  fineoeaa 
as  well  aa  upon  oompaation. 

'  Digaolvod  by  a  neutnt  mlution  of  amiDonium  dtnte.  apedflc  Kisvity  1.D9,  In  accordance 
with  method  adopbid  by  Aiaodatian  of  Offidal  Asrlcullunl  CbcmliU. 
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centage  difference  5.10.  Two  of  the  brands  analyzed  showed  a 
commercial  shortage  of  50  cents  or  over  a  ton. 

Eighteen  Bamplea  of  tankage  have  been  analyzed.  Three 
were  found  deficient  in  nitrogen  and  5  in  phosphoric  acid.  The 
average  retail  cash  price  per  ton  was  $34.14,  the  average  valua- 
tion per  ton  $32.69,  and  the  percentage  difference  4.43.  Nitro- 
gen in  fine  tankage  has  coat  on  the  average  20,89  centa ;  nitrogen 
in  coarse  tankage  has  cost  15.65  cents  per  pound.  Three  aam- 
plee  have  shown  a  commercial  shortage  of  over  50  cents  per  ton. 

Twenty-two  samples  of  dry  ground  fish  have  been  examined. 
Three  were  found  deficient  in  nitrogen  an<i  2  in  phosphoric 
acid.  The  average  retail  cash  price  per  ton  was  $41,90,  the 
average  valuation  $42.71,  and  the  percentage  difference  in  ex- 
cess 1,93.  Nitrogen  from  dry  ground  fish  has  coat  on  the  aver- 
age 22.56  centa  per  pound.  None  of  the  brands  showed  a 
commercial  shortage  of  over  50  cents  per  ton. 

(1)  Nitrogen  Covipounds.  —  Three  samples  of  sulfate  of 
ammonia  have  been  analyzed  and  found  well  up  to  the  guaran- 
tee. The  average  coat  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen  in  this  form  has 
been  16,78  centa. 

Twenty-three  samples  of  nitrate  of  soda  have  been  analyzed 
and  3  were  found  deficient  in  nitrogen.  The  average  coat  of 
nitrogen  in  this  form  has  been  16.19  centa  per  pound. 

Four  samples  of  dried  blood  have  been  examined  which,  with 
one  exception,  showed  overruns  in  nitrogen.  The  pound  of  ni- 
trogen from  blood  has  cost  23.29  cents. 

Four  samples  of  castor  pomace  have  been  analyzed.  The 
average  coat  of  nitrogen  in  thia  form  haa  been  26.11  centa  per 
pound. 

Twenty-three  samples  of  cottonseed  meal  have  been  exam- 
ined, all  of  which  were  purchased  as  a  nitrogen  source  for 
tobacco.  Nitrogen  from  this  source  has  cost  on  the  average 
23.08  centa  per  pound.  Six  samplca  have  shown  a  nitrogen 
deficiency  which  has,  in  3  caaea,  amounted  to  60  centa  or  more 
per  ton, 

(3)  Potash  Compounds.  —  Twenty-one  samplea  of  high 
grade  sulfate  of  potash  have  been  examined,  and  the  potash 
guarantee  was  maintained  in  all  hut  one  instance.    The  pound 
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of  actual  potasU  Id  this  fona  has  cost  on  the  average  5.2  cents. 
Two  eases  of  misbrandiiig  were  discovered  by  our  inspectors. 
Material  put  out  by  the  Nitrate  Agencies  Company  as  high- 
grade  sulfate  of  potash  proved  upon  analysis  to  be  muriate  of 
potash.  The  sale  of  the  material  as  sulfate  of  potash  was  dis- 
coutinued  and  the  material  was  properly  labeled. 

Six  samples  of  potash-magneaia  sulfate  have  been  examined 
and  all  but  2  were  found  fully  up  to  the  guarantee.  The  pound 
of  actual  potash  in  this  form  has  cost  5.91  cents.  Several  cases 
have  been  detected  where  high-grade  sulfate  of  potash  has  been 
reduced  with  sand  and  kieserlt.  The  parties  registering  the 
material  have  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  such  a  practice,  and 
state  that  the  material  was  bought  for  potash-magnesia  suKate 
and  sold  by  them  in  the  original  bags  as  imported  from  Ger- 
many. The  matter  was  taken  \ip  with  the  German  syndicate, 
who  traced  the  adulteration  back  to  the  mine  that  originally  pro- 
duced the  goods.  A  statement  was  made  by  the  importers  that 
the  mine  had  been  heavily  fined  for  the  practice,  and  large  shii>- 
menti  of  the  adulterated  product  had  been  returned  to  the  mine. 
The  importers  offered  to  compensate  the  buyers,  who  in  turn 
would  rebate  the  farmer,  for  the  value  of  the  deficient  magnesia 
less  the  value  of  the  overrun  in  potash. 

Eighteen  samples  of  muriate  of  potash  have  been  examined 
and  3  were  found  deficient  in  potash.  The  pound  of  actual  pot- 
ash as  muriate  or  chloride  has  cost  on  the  average  of  4.13  cents. 
Two  brands  have  shown  a  commercial  shortage  amounting  to  50 
cents  or  over  per  ton.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  improbable  tliat  some  cases  of  apparent  shortage  in  case  of 
muriate  of  potash  may  be  due  to  ab8or]>tion  of  moisture,  result- 
ing, of  course,  in  a  greater  weight  of  the  material  without  any 
actual  loss  of  potash,  provided  the  material  is  sold  in  the  original 
package  and  each  package  is  only  credited  with  a  weight  of  300 
pounds. 

Three  samples  of  kainit  have  been  analyzed  and  found  well 
up  to  the  guarantee.  The  poimd  of  actual  potash  from  kainit 
has  cost  4.34  cents. 

(3)  Phosphoric  Acid  Compounds.  —  Two  samples  of  dis- 
solved bone  black  have  been  analyzed  and  both  showed  a  cont- 
mercial  shortage  of  over  50  cents  per  ton.    The  pound  of  avail- 
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able  phosphoric  acid  from  this  source  has  cost  on  the  avcrago 
6.11  cents. 

Fifteen  samples  of  acid  pliosphate  have  been  examined  and 
all  but  2  were  found  well  up  to  the  minimum  guarantee.  No 
commercial  shortage  of  over  50  cents  a  ton  occurred.  The  pouud 
of  available  phosphoric  acid  from  acid  phosphate  has  cost  5.44 
cents. 

Seven  samples  of  basic  slag  phosphate  have  been  analyzed  and 
all  were  found  well  up  to  the  guarantee.  The  jmund  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  from  basic  slag,  as  determined  by  Wagner's 
method,  has  cost  on  the  average  5.12  cents. 

(/)  Grades  of  Fertilizer. 
The  grouping  of  the  complete  fertilizers  into  three  different 
grades  furnishes  a  convenient  means  of  showing  the  superior  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  purchase  of  high-grade  fertil- 
izers.  In  the  tables  below  the  high-grade  fertilizers  are  repre- 
sented by  those  brands  having  a  commercial  value  of  $24  or  over 
a  ton;  the  medium  grade  by  those  which  value  between  $18  and 
$24;  and  the  low  grade  by  those  which  value  $18  or  less  per  ton. 
A  table  showing  average  cash  price,  commercial  value,  money 
difference  between  cash  price  and  valuation,  and  percentage  dif- 
ferenoe  of  the  three  grades  of  fertilizer  follows :  — 


HiQB  Gbade. 

MiDIDH 

Grade. 

Low  GllADE. 

m.. 

IMl. 

m*. 
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ten 

tllM 

(1147 

114  IM 

»IJ  IB 

114  17 

M.2S 

tH7 

MM 

«73 
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Table  showinff   the 

Average   Composition   c 

f   the 

Three 

(trades   0/ 

FertiUger. 

fi 

S-5 

Z 

Z 

«li| 

1 

1 

1 

« 

•8 

1 

'^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

i 

Hich.        .       .       .       . 

IN 

«.a 

4.1J 

(.00 

s.u 

l.M 

7« 

18.0« 

Hflium.  .... 

101 

SI.  11 

l.tl 

l.U 

l.M 

».87 

I.ll 

U.W 

76 

ZI.W 

l.»6 

i.is 

>.» 

T.St 

l.W 

u.ot 

What  is  shown  by  the  above  tables :  — 

1.  That  the  average  ton  price  for  the  three  grades  of  fertilizer 
has  been  nearly  $2  more  for  1911  than  for  the  previons  year, 
although  but  little  difference  is  noticed  in  the  average  valuation 
per  ton  for  the  two  years. 

2.  That  the  percentage  excess  of  the  selling  price  over  the 
valuation  in  the  low-grade  fertilizers  is  about  two  and  one-fourth 
timea  more  than  it  is  in  the  high^ade  goods,  and  over  one  and 
onc-Iialf  times  more  than  in  the  medium-grade  fertilizers. 

3.  That  with  a  38  per  cent,  advance  in  price  over  the  low- 
grade  fertilizer,  the  high  grade  furnishes  about  88  per  cent  in- 
crease in  commercial  value. 

4.  The  average  high-grade  fertilizer  with  a  16.5  per  cent 
advance  in  price  over  the  medium  goods,  furnishes  47.6  per 
cent,  more  plant  food  and  37.3  per  cent,  increase  in  commercial 
value. 

5.  That  with  a  38  per  cent,  advance  in  price  over  the  low- 
grade  fertilizer,  the  high-grade  furnishes  more  than  60  per  cent, 
increase  in  available  plant  food. 

6.  A  ton  of  the  average  high-grade  fertilizer  furnishes  49.2 
pounds  more  nitrogen  and  94.8  pounds  more  of  actual  potash 
than  does  a  ton  of  the  low-grade  goods. 

7.  A  ton  of  the  average  high-grade  fertilizer  furnishes  30.2 
pounds  more  nitrogen  and  50.4  pounds  more  potash  than  does  a 
ton  of  the  medium-grade  goods. 
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Table  ahovimg  the  Comparative  Pound  Cost,  in  Cents,  of  Nitrogen, 
Potash  and  Phosphoric  Add  in  its  Various  Forms  in  the  Three 
Grades  of  Fertiliser. 


ELIIfEKT. 

F«tifS^ 

retUli»r. 

",S3S? 

Nitrogen. 

POtMh  (u  muriaW) 

38  0 

8,3 

T.T 

S3.4 

7.S 
87 
3.3 

28.3 

This  table  shows :  — 

1.  That  the  purchase  of  high-grade  fertilizers  in  pla<;e  o£  low- 
grade  goods  has  saved  over  ]  0  cents  on  every  pound  of  nitrogen 
and  over  2  cents  on  every  pound  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

2.  That  the  purchase  of  high-grade  fertilizers  in  place  of 
medium-grade  goods  has  saved  over  5  cents  on  every  pound  of 
nitrogen  and  over  1  cent  on  every  pound  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid, 

Z.  Taking  the  average  analysis  of  the  high-grade  fertilizer  as 
a  basis,  the  purchase  of  the  high-grade  in  place  of  the  low^rade 
goods  would  mean  a  saving  of  $14.23  on  every  ton  purchased; 
the  purchase  of  the  high-grade  in  place  of  the  medium-grade 
would  mean  a  saving  of  $7.32  on  ei'cry  ton  purchased. 

4.  About  54  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  brands  sold  in  }[asBa- 
chusetts  are  classed  as  medium  or  low-grade  fertilizers.  Assum- 
ing that  the  tonnage  of  these  goods  was  as  large  as  for  the  high- 
grade  brands,  there  would  have  been  a  tremendous  saving  to  the 
Massachusetts  farmer  had  he  bought  only  high-grade  fertilizer. 

5.  The  purchaser  of  fertilizers  should  look  to  the  guaranteed 
analysis  and  remember  that  be  is  buying  pounds  of  plant  food 
as  well  as  tons  of  fertilizer.  He  should  know  the  form  and 
about  the  proportion  of  the  various  elements  of  plant  food  and 
should  purchase  the  brand  which  sells  for  the  least  money  which 
comes  nearest  fuliilling  his  requirements. 

C.  Every  one  should  consider  and  profit  by  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  above  data. 
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(g)   Summary  cf  ReavUa  <^  Analyaea  of  the  Complete  FertilizeTt  as 
compared  with  the  Mant^acturera'  Gvarrardee. 


HaifCITlCTUVBRS. 


W.H.Abbott. 

AiDaricAn  A^eulturft]  ChaodcAl  D>miiuiy, 
Aimoui  F«RiliMi  Wotka, 
AUanlie  FsFtiliiar  Oonipttay, 
Baltimon  PulvBriiins  Compuiy, . 
Bench  aoBp  ComiMDy,  .... 
Btrkihin  FsrtillHr  CoTniJODy,      . 
BoDora  Cbamical  Compui]'.  ■ 

CH.BaUH, 

Bowkir  FartUilei  Campanr, 

Joa.  Bnok  A  Sou,  .... 

Bulblo  Feniliur  Compuiy,  . 

E.  D.  Chitlsndea  Compuiy, 

Clay  A  Bon 

Coe-Honioiec  Compuiy, 
Euleni  Cbemieo]  Compuiy, 
EiKi  FartUlMr  Campuy.    . 

C.  W.  HMtiiv. 

iiXUm  Acricultunl  Chemkal  fforb,   . 

J.E.  HcOoTun 

Map«'  Foraiulk  and  Ferovtea  Oimdo 

Natioiul  FutiliicT  Compui]'. 

Natunil  Giaiiio  Compuiy,     . 

N*w  Enclind  FntiUwr  Compuiy, 

Nsw  EiwUnd  U Inenl  Fmilliei  Compoay, 

NUnI*  Aiencia  Compuy.  . 

(MdaAnbip^ 

Pumcntcr  A  Poltey  F«rlil]i«r  Compuiy, 
pktiODB'  Co-oporativa  Aiiodatioo, 
PulTsiUed  Huiun  QimpBny, 
Bofsn  HuobMuriiic  Compuiy, 
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(g)  Summary  qf  lUtuUa  o/  Amlyiei  o/  (he  Comjdele  Fertilisers  a 
compared  with  the  Manufadurera'  Quarantee  —  Con. 


Itocen  A  Hubbud  Campab)'. 

Rob  Bnw.  Compiuiy 

N.  Roy  h  Sod, 

Suidanon  Fsrtiluu  uid  CtumicBl  Com 
U.  L.  Sboemakn  A  Compuiy, 
Swift's  Lowall  FertiliHC  CompAnyi 
3Uh  Centiuy  Spedalty  Company, 
ffm.ThomioDft  Boiu.  .        ,        .        . 
WhitnuD  ft  Pntt  R«iuluu«  Company, 
Wilcox  FertUiia  Compuiv.  . 
A.  R.  Wood  &  Co 


The  above  table  shows :  — 

3.  That  331  brands  of  registered  complete  fertilizers  have 
been  collected  and  analyzed. 

2.  That  191  brands  (57  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  an- 
alyzed) fell  below  the  manufacturers'  guarantee  in  one  or  more 
elements. 

3.  That  135  brands  were  deficient  in  one  element 

4.  That  51  brands  were  deficient  in  two  elements. 

5.  That  5  brands  were  deficient  in  three  elements. 

6.  That  41  brands  (over  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
analyzed)  showed  a  commercial  shortage;  that  is,  when  the  over- 
runs were  used  to  offset  shortages  they  did  not  show  the  amount 
in  valne  of  plant  food  as  expressed  by  the  smallest  guarantee. 

The  deficiencies  found  were  divided  as  follows:  — 

96  brands  were  found  deficient  in  nitrttRen. 

90  brands  were  found  deficient  in  available  phosphoric  acidu 

66  brands  were  found  deficient  In  potash. 
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As  compared  with  the  previous  year  the  guarantees  have  not 
been  as  generally  maintained.  Thirty-six  more  brands  were 
found  deficient  in  nitrogen  and  10  more  in  available  phosphoric 
acid  than  for  the  seaaon  of  1910.  The  brands  showing  a  com- 
mercial shortage  were  17  more  than  during  the  previous  year; 
in  many  cases,  however,  the  commercial  deficiency  was  small, 
amoimting  to  less  than  25  cents  per  ton. 


Table  ahowing  Commerciai  Shortages   {25  Cents  or  Over 
Complete  FertHizers  for  1910  and  1911. 

)   in  Mined 

NuHBBB  or  BRAmie. 

vm. 

tni. 

B<CW»l>tlBDdtZp«tflII 

Uudgrtl,  DotleMUuiDltnntapsrUii 

18 

17 

Some  brands  have  suffered  serious  deficiencies  in  some  ele- 
ment of  plant  food  without  showing  any  commercial  shortage, 
the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  an  overrun  of  some  other  ele- 
ment This  is  due,  probably,  either  to  carelessness  or  poor  mix- 
ing rather  than  a  disposition  to  furnish  less  plant  food  value 
than  is  called  for  in  the  guarantee.  It  furnishes  a  condition  not 
to  be  commended,  however,  as  the  fertilizer  may  be  rendered 
seriously  out  of  balance. 

(h)  Quality  of  Plant  Food. 
(1)  Nitrogen.  —  Sixty  or  more  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen 
in  the  average  mixed  fertilizer  is  derived  from  organic  sources, 
and  until  recently  it  has  not  been  possible  to  tell  the  consumer 
much  concerning  its  activity  or  immediate  availability.  Hereto- 
fore there  has  been  published  the  nitrogen  from  nitrates  and 
ammoniates  as  well  as  the  water  soluble  and  water  insoluble 
organic  nitrogen.  It  has  seemed  evident,  however,  that  some 
of  the  brands  contained  at  least  a  portion  of  their  nitrogen  in 
low-grade  forms,  bnt  a  lack  of  a  suitable  method  of  analysis 
has  rendered  it  impossible  to  procure  sufBcient  evidence  to  defi- 
nitely substantiate  the  supposition.  In  1910  the  chemists  in 
charge  of  the  fertilizer  control  work  in  New  England,  Kew  York 
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and  Kew  Jersey  co-operated  in  an  effort  to  make  a  careful  fltiidy 
of  the  Jones'  modification  of  the  "  Alkaline  pennanganate 
method  "  and  Street's  "  Xeutral  permanganate  method  "  for 
testing  the  activity  of  the  water  insoluble  organic  nitrogen  in 
mixed  fertilizers.  Satisfactory  results  were  obtained  with  the 
Jones'  modification,  which  were  confirmed  on  the  same  samples 
by  means  of  vegetation  experiments  conducted  at  the  Rhodo 
Island  Experiment  Station.  The  work  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  in  March,  1911,  the  Jones'  modification  was  adopted  pro- 
visionally by  the  Now  England,  Now  York  and  New  Jersey  ex- 
periment stations. 

All  of  the  complete  fertilizers  reported  in  this  bulletin  have, 
therefore,  been  tested  as  to  their  organic  nitrogen  activity.  Out 
of  a  total  of  334  brands  analyzed,  43  or  nearly  13  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number,  have  shown  an  activity  of  their  water  insol- 
uble organic  nitrogen  of  less  than  50  per  cent. 

So  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge  from  the  analytical  data  and 
the  explanations  furnished,  the  following  facts  may  he  de- 
duced :  — 

1.  Some  manufacturers  used  nitrogen-containing  material  of 
a  low  availability. 

2.  In  some  cases  it  was  used  as  a  direct  source  of  nitrogen  to 
bring  the  material  up  to  its  minimum  guarantee.  In  other  cases 
it  was  used  to  raise  the  guarantee  above  the  minimum.  In  still 
other  cases  it  was  employed  as  a  filler  or  to  improve  the  mechan- 
ical condition  of  the  fertilizer. 

3.  It  is  possible  that  the  inactive  materials  employed  were 
not  sufficiently  treated  to  render  their  nitrogen  available. 

It  is  hoped  that  manufacturers  will  endeavor  to  improve  con- 
ditions another  season,  for  it  is  believed  that  the  consumer  of 
commereial  fertilizers  —  at  least  of  the  better  grades  —  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  all  of  his  nitrogen  in  such  an  available  form  as  is 
called  for  by  the  50  per  cent,  alkaline  permanganate  standard. 

(2)  Phosphoric  Acid.  —  Many  of  the  fertilizer  mixtures 
contained  large  overruns  in  total  phosphoric  acid,  while  the 
available  phosphoric  acid  on  the  same  brands  has  shown  a  con- 
siderable shortage.  This  may  have  been  due  to  incomplete 
ncidnlation  of  the  bone  or  raw  mineral  phosphate  used,  or  to 
the  addition  of  considerable  unacidulatcd  rock  phosphate,  bone 
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or  roasted  iron  or  alumina  pbospliate.  Of  the  total  pboephoric 
acid  found  in  all  of  the  brands  analyzed,  84  per  cent,  waa 
present  in  available  forms.  In  case  of  the  available  phosphoric 
acid  found,  58  per  cent,  was  present  in  water  soluble  form. 

(3)  Potash.  —  As  in  previous  years,  the  form  in  which  the 
potash  was  present  has  been  noted  in  every  fertilizer  analyzed. 
Very  few  cases  have  been  found  showing  the  absence  of  chlo- 
rides in  those  brands  where  sulfate  is  paaranteed.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  however,  the  amount  of  chlorine  found  present 
has  been  so  small  as  to  be  counted  as  incidental.  A  quantita- 
tive test,  however,  has  in  all  cases  been  made.  In  case  of  some 
of  the  tobacco  brands,  quite  a  considerable  quantity  of  chlorine 
has  been  found  where  carbonate  of  potash  was  guaranteed. 
This  would  indicate  the  use  of  carbonate  of  potash  from  the  boct 
sugar  industry.  The  latter  material  frequently  contains  as  high 
as  10  to  12  per  cent,  muriate  of  potash.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  if  the  consumer  pays  for  carbonate  of  potash  he 
expects  that  the  fertilizer  will  exclude  both  soluble  chlorides 
and  sulfates. 

(t)  Miscellaneous  Fertilizera,  By-products  and  Soils  for  Free 
Analysis. 
Including  the  materials  which  have  been  tested  for  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  experiment  station,  there  have  been  re- 
ceived and  analyzed  339  different  substances.  They  may  be 
grouped  as  follows :  209  fertilizers  and  by-products  used  as  fer- 
tilizers,' 63  Boils,  36  lime  compounds,  27  ash  analyses  of  plants 
and  4  miscellaneous  products.  Whenever  possible,  the  fertilizer 
and  lime  samples  have  been  taken  by  one  of  our  regular  inspoc- 
\ors  and  by  means  of  the  regulation  sampling  tube.  In  all  other 
cases  the  samples  have  been  taken  according  to  printed  instruc- 
tions furnished  from  this  office.  In  reporting  results,  informa- 
tion has  been  furnished  as  t«  the  best  manner  of  using  the 
material,  and  in  case  of  soils  the  rational  treatment  of  the  same 
as  regards  fertilizers,  cultivation  and  crop  rotation.  The  analy- 
ses of  most  of  the  lime  products  appear  in  Lime  Bulletin,  Ko. 
137.  The  analyses  of  home-mixed  fertilizers  and  private  for- 
mulas collected  by  onr  inspectors  will  appear  in  a  table  by  them- 
selves in  the  fertilizer  bulletin.  The  other  analyses  mentioned 
will  not  be  published.  i:,  ,i,^euL  GooqIc 
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5.     Report  of  tub  Feed  and  Daiky  Section. 
Mr.  P.  H.  Smith  submite  the  following:  — 

The  Feed  Law  (Acts  and  Resolves  for  1903,  Chapter  122). 

During  the  year  733  samples  of  feeding  stuffs  have  been  col- 
lected and  examined.  A  regularly  employed  inspector  co^'cra 
the  State  at  intervalB  during  the  year,  collects  samples  and  as- 
certains if  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  being  complied  with, 
Protein,  fat,  fiber  and  in  some  instances  moisture  and  ash  deter- 
minations are  made.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  note  that 
practically  all  feeding  stuffs  are  as  represented.  This  Btat&- 
ment  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  all  feeding  stuffs 
offered  arc  of  good  quality,  but  that  all  articles  in  the  market 
correspond  to  the  guarantee  placed  upon  them. 

Violations  of  Law.  — The  principal  violation  of  the  law  as 
heretofore  has  been  that  local  dealers,  either  through  careless- 
ness or  through  the  neglect  of  ehippera  to  furnish  tags,  fail  to 
guarantee.  The  experiment  station,  through  its  representative, 
does  what  it  can  to  prevent  violations  of  this  character.  In 
order  that  the  law  may  be  fully  enforced  in  this  respect,  the 
co-oporation  of  consumers  is  needed.  The  consumer  can  be  of 
material  assistance  by  insisting  that  all  feeding  stuffs  that  he 
purchases,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  by-product*  and  ground 
whole  grains,  shall  bear  the  guaranteed  analysis  together  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  believed  that  adulteration  is  seldom  practiced.  There 
are  some  feedstuffs  on  the  market  to  which  low-grade  products 
arc  occasionally  added.  Wheat  feeds  and  hominy  feed  to  which 
ground  corn  cobs  have  been  added  are  of  this  character.  The 
manufacturers  ship  these  goods  with  the  proper  guarantee,  but 
they  occasionally  reach  the  consumer  with  the  tags  removed.  It 
seems  evident  that  the  local  dealer  is  responsible  for  this,  desir- 
ing to  conceal  the  real  identity  of  the  article.  The  purchaser 
should  not  without  careful  investigation  purchase  wheat  feeds  or 
hominy  feeds  that  are  unguaranteed  or  that  are  offered  very 
much  below  the  ruling  price. 

New  Law.  —  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  feeding  stuffs  law 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  present  law  was  inadequate  to 
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meet  present  eonditiona,  and  this  year  a  new  law  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Coart  for  its  consideration  and  adoption. 
The  proposed  law  differs  from  the  present  law  in  the  following 
particulars :  — 

1.  It  is  modeled  as  closelj  as  local  conditions  will  permit 
after  the  uniform  law  proposed  by  the  Association  of  Feed 
Control  Officials. 

2.  It  carries  an  increase  in  revenue  which  is  necessary  if  it 
is  to  be  satisfactorily  enforced.  This  increase  is  also  made 
necessary  by  the  increase  in  number  of  brands  at  present  on 
the  market. 

3.  Wheat  feeds,  now  exempt,  have  been  included. 

4.  It  has  been  so  revised  as  to  render  it  easier  of  enforcement 
and  more  explicit 

The  Dairy  Law  (Aeis  and  Besolves  for  1001.  Chapter  £02). 

This  law  requires  that  all  persons  who  are  using  the  Babcock 
test  aa  a  basis  of  payment  for  milk  and  cream,  cither  in  buying 
or  selling,  must  secure  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the 
experiment  station.  It  also  requires  that  Babcock  machines  he 
inspected  by  an  experiment  station  official  annually,  and  that 
all  glassware  used  be  tested  for  accuracy  by  the  station. 

Chapter  425,  Acts  and  Resolves  for  1909,  added  to  the  law 
by  giving  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  the  authority 
.to  revoke  a  certificate  if  it  is  found  that  an  operator  is  using 
dirty  or  untested  glassware,  or  if  he  is  doing  the  work  in  an 
improper  manner. 

The  station  makes  the  following  snggestions  to  operators:  — 

3.  Every  operator  must  have  a  certificate,  and  no  person 
without  a  certificate  is  legally  entitled  to  make  the  test.  The 
operator  may  employ  a  person  without  a  certificate  to  aid  him  in 
his  work,  hut  he  must  work  with  him  and  be  responsible  for  the 
working  of  the  machine,  and  must  read  the  tests  in  person. 

2.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  getting  accurate  samples. 
The  test  from  8  sample  carelessly  drawn  will  not  represent  the 
value  of  the  milk  or  cream  from  which  it  is  taken,  no  matter 
how  carefully  the  testing  is  done. 

3.  Cream  and  curdled  samples  of  milk  should  be  weighed  and 
not  pipetted.     The  only  reason  that  milk  or  cream  is  ever  pi- 
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petted  is  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  on  the  supposition  that 
18  cubic  centimeters  of  cream  or  17.6  cubic  centimeters  of  milk 
will  weigh  18  grams.  It  ie  difficult  and  often  practically  im- 
possible to  get  exactly  18  grams  of  sour  milk  or  thick  cream  with 
the  use  of  the  pipette. 

4.  In  reading  the  milk  test  include  the  entire  fat  column.  In 
cream  tests  read  from  the  lowest  |x>iiit  of  the  fat  column  to  tho 
bottom  of  the  upper  meniecus  or  cun-e.  In  ease  of  cream  tests, 
if  the  entire  fat  column  is  included  the  reading  will  be  about  1 
per  cent,  too  high. 

Summary  of  Dairy  Inspection.  —  During  the  year  15  candi- 
dates have  been  examined  and  given  certificates  to  oiierate  the 
Babcock  test.  Four  thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty-sis  pieces 
of  glassware  have  been  examined  for  accuracy  and  only  12 
have  been  condemned,  a  smaller  percentage  than  for  any  preced- 
ing year. 

Following  is  a  summary  for  the  eleven  years  the  law  has  been 
in  force:  — 
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The  testing  outfits  in  30  creameries  and  milk  depots  have 
been  inspected.  Kine  of  these,  an  exceptionally  largo  number, 
required  reinspection.     A  machine  that  vibrates  badly,  caused 
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by  worn  bearings  or  an  insecure  foundation,  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  eatisfactory  work,  neither  can  a  machine  give  a  clear  sep- 
aration of  fat  where  the  speed  is  insulKcient.  A  number  of 
operators  were  found  using  untested  glassware.  The  director 
of  the  experiment  station  has  the  right  to  prosecute  the  owners 
of  the  plant  where  this  is  being  done,  and  also  to  revoke  the  li- 
ciinse  of  the  operator.  Thus  far  this  matter  has  been  corrected 
when  called  to  the  attention  of  the  creamery  men.  Continued 
violations  will,  however,  make  prosecution  necessary. 

Following  is  a  list  of  creameries  and  milk  depots  visited :  — 


1,     Creameries. 


Location. 

Name. 

Pmident  or  Uaiuc«. 

3.  AMbfiald,     . 
1 .  Cummington, 

:!  North  Brin'kliel 
a.  NoHbfield.. 

i.  WybBD  Bpiiata. 

FonKi™,'     .        .        .        . 
North  Broiktwld,     . ,       . 

D.  C.  Morey.  maaager. 

H.  a'.  RioharilBuu,  proprietor. 

L.,™.. 

Nanie. 

■SS" 

I.  Boaloa 

iSi ;  :  :  ;  ; 

S.  BosUm. 

s-gs: 

Boaton  Dairy  Company,     . 

Walkai-Gordon  labomtory'. 
Oak  Urove  Farm, 

ilion; 

Ggo.  WhiUnc. 

S;?.a"=Si.. 

iM. 

U.  Chahin 

Tumor  Center  Dairying  Ahocu 
Plymouth  Cmmsrv  CompaDy. 
C.  Brigham  Co.,          .        . 

ginrrl^;  Company.' 

K■s^ 

IS:Esai    :    :    :    : 

Dearfoot  Fium  Dairy,'        '. 
Emerson  £abofstoiy,  '.        '. 

ESl.n. 

..   Tsatlnc  dons  al  Ma«i»iiliiiiiiillii  Acrieultiual  Eiperiment  Stating. 
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Milk,  Cream  and  Feeds  for  Free  Examination. 
With  certain  restrictions  the  reeourcee  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion are  available  to  residents  of  Massachusetta  who  desire  in- 
formation relative  to  the  composition  of  milk,  dairy  products 
and  cattle  feeds.  When  necesaaty,  samples  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  furnished  will  he  analyzed  free  of  cost.  On 
account  of  the  large  amoimt  of  data  on  file,  it  is  often  possible 
to  furnish  the  information  desired  without  recourse  to  analysis. 
The  experiment  station  will  not  undertake  to  act  as  commercial 
chemists,  and,  on  account  of  the  limite<l  funds  at  its  disposal, 
must  use  its  own  discretion  as  to  what  samples  it  will  anaiyz/i. 

Water  Analysis, 

The  station  has  analyzed  ]  14  samples  of  water.  All  probably 
came  from  private  water  aupplies.  Public  water  8upj)iies  are 
under  the  charge  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  such  supplies  should  be  refernid  to  them.  Of  the 
114  samples  received  80  were  from  wells,  30  from  springs  and 
4  were  taken  from  ponds. 

The  results  show  that  farm  wells  situated  near  buildings  are 
quite  susceptible  to  pollution  and  may  become  sources  of  infec- 
tion for  typhoid  fever  and  other  bacterial  diseases,  while  springs 
situated  at  a  distance  from  all  buildings  are  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  safest.  Where  a  good  spring  is  not  available  the  well 
should  be  located  as  far  as  possible  from  dwellings  and  barns. 

Lead  pipe  was  used  in  49  cases.  In  9  instances  water  flowing 
through  such  pipes  contained  lead  in  appreciable  amount,  ren- 
dering the  water  absolutely  dangerous  for  consumption. 

If  a  water  analysis  is  desired,  application  should  be  made  to 
the  exi)eriment  station,  when  a  container  will  he  shipped  to  the 
applicant  together  with  instructions  for  taking  the  sample.  Wa- 
ter received  in  receptacles  other  than  those  furnished  will  not 
be  analyzed.  A  fee  of  $3  is  charged  for  a  water  analysis.  The 
experiment  station  does  not  make  bacterial  examinations. 

Miscellaneous  WorJc. 
In  addition  to  the  work  already  described,  this  section  has 
conducted  investigations  and  made  other  nnalyaea  as  follows :  — 
1.  It  has  cooperated  with  the  officials  of  the  Massachiuelrta 
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Corn  Exposition  in  making  analyses  of  com  in  connection  with 
the  awarding  of  prizes. 

2.  It  has  coK)perate<i  with  the  Bowker  and  Coe-Mortimer 
Fertilizer  companies  in  making  analyses  of  com  in  connection 
with  the  awarding  of  prizes. 

3.  It  has  arranged  and  furnished  exhibits  and  speakers,  in 
co-operation  with  the  extension  department,  for  fairs,  farmers' 
meetings  and  expositions. 

4.  It  has  co-operated  with  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
college  in  making  analyses  of  milk  in  connection  with  the  award- 
ing of  prizes  at  a  dairy  show  held  during  "  farmers'  week." 

5.  Id  connection  with  the  experimental  work  of  this  and  other 
departments  of  the  experiment  station,  this  section  has  made 
analyses  of  116  samples  of  milk,  57  samples  of  feed  and  377 
samples  of  agricultural  plants. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  work  already  enimierated,  it  has  re- 
ceived and  tested  527  samples  of  milk,  2,799  samples  of  cream 
for  butter  fat,  and  204  samples  of  feedstuifs. 

Testing  Pure-bred  Cows, 
The  testing  of  pure-bred  eows  for  advanced  registry  is  in 
charge  of  this  section.  Work  of  this  character  can  be  grouped 
under  two  divisions.  The  yearly  testa  for  the  Guernsey,  Jersey 
and  Ayrshire  breeds  are  based  upon  two-day  monthly  tests  under 
the  supervision  of  an  experiment  station  representative;  while 
the  Ilolstein-Friesian  tests  arc  usually  of  from  seven  to  thirty 
days'  duration  and  require  the  presence  of  the  supervisor  during 
the  entire  testing  period.  The  large  number  of  yearly  testa  now 
in  progress  require  the  employment  of  two  men  continuously  and 
of  an  additional  man  for  a  portion  of  the  time.  Work  of  this 
character  can  be  planned  ahead  and  more  readily  taken  care  of 
than  the  Holstein-Friesian  tests.  For  this  latter  work  a  list 
of  available  men  is  kept,  and  applications  for  supervisors  are 
filled  in  the  order  received.  Men  who  make  the  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  tests  are  recniited  largely  from  the  short-course  grad- 
uates who  have  gone  back  to  the  farm  and  who  do  not  find  it 
difficult  to  get  away  dnring  the  winter  months.  During  the 
summer  months  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting 
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men  for  the  work.  Fourteen  different  men  have  been  used  on 
work  of  this  character  during  the  year. 

From  Dec.  1,  1910,  to  Dec.  1,  1911,  38  Guernsey,  117  Jersey 
and  a  number  of  Ayrshire  teats  have  been  completed.  There 
are  now  on  teat  43  Guernseya,  99  Jerseys,  and  12  Ayrahires, 
located  at  18  different  farms. 

For  the  Holetein-Friesiau  Association  there  have  been  com- 
pleted 103  7-day  tests,  2  30-day  testa  and  1  14-day  test 
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REPORT  OP  THE  BOTANIST. 


The  routine  and  research  work  of  this  department  during  the 
year  haa  followed  prescribed  lines,  although,  as  occasion  has 
demanded,  new  lines  of  research  were  taken  up.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Chapman,  besides  assisting  in  carrying  on  the  routine  work,  has 
had  considerable  opportunity  for  the  study  of  special  problems. 
IIo  has  completed  his  investigations  on  mosaic  and  allied  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  a  piece  of  work  on  the  "  Microscopic  Identifi- 
cation of  the  Components  of  Cattle  Feeds." 

Mr.  Sumner  C.  Brooks,  who  served  one  year  in  the  laboratory, 
resigned  his  position  in  October  to  take  np  graduate  work  at 
Harvard,  but  unfortunately  just  before  his  year  expired  he  waa 
severely  stricken  with  typhoid  fever  and  is  at  present  in  a  con- 
valescent state.  Mr.  Brooks  is  a  keen  and  tireless  observer,  and 
our  best  wishes  are  extended  to  him  in  his  graduate  work.  Hia 
place  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Larrabee,  of  the  class  of  1911 
of  this  college,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  our  lab- 
oratory as  an  undergraduate  student.  Miss  J.  V.  Crocker,  who 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  work,  has  been  of  great  service 
n  attending  to  correspondence,  assisting  in  the  seed  work  and 
n  other  ways.  Mitch  help  has  also  been  received  from  Mr. 
R.  E.  Torrcy  and  Messrs.  Larsen  and  Ellis,  all  of  whom  are 
associated  with  the  laboratory  as  undergraduate  students. 

Besides  giving  considerable  time  to  such  routine  work  as  cor- 
respondence and  the  diagnosis  of  diseases,  our  own  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  investigation  of  a  dozen  or  more  origi- 
nal problems.  Much  time  has  also  been  spent  in  studying  and 
devising  apparatus  designed  for  the  better  control  of  the  various 
foes  of  plant  life. 
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Besides  the  correspondence  relating  to  seed  work  and  the 
control  of  diseases,  wo  are  constantly  called  upon  to  answer  let- 
ters of  a  very  special  and  technical  nature.  These  inquiries 
come  from  everywhere  and  cover  a  multitude  of  subjects,  such 
as  electricity  and  plant  growth,  electrical  injury  to  treea,  illumi- 
nating and  other  gases,  chemical  treatment  of  resen'oirs,  mod- 
em tree  surgery,  court  decisions  regarding  shade  trees,  different 
stimulating  factors  in  the  growing  of  plants,  requests  for  advice 
in  regard  to  devices  for  the  extermination  of  various  pests,  etc. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST. 


H.  T.  FERNAI.D, 


The  work  of  the  entomological  department  daring  1911  has 
been  mainly  on  subjects  previously  outlined,  and  any  report  ia, 
therefore,  practically  a  report  of  progresa. 

The  insect  collection  of  the  station  has  received  considerable 
attention  during  the  year.  Numerous  additions  by  gift  from 
former  students  of  the  college  and  others,  and  the  addition  of 
more  cases  and  other  equipment  in  order  to  provide  room  for 
the  proper  care  and  growth  of  the  collection  as  a  whole,  have 
made  it  possible  to  put  it  in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 
As  it  is  in  constant  use  for  reference  and  study,  this  improve- 
ment has  been  greatly  appreciated. 

The  time  at  the  disposal  of  those  working  in  entomology  ia 
divided  between  four  different  lines  of  work.  These  are :  corre- 
spondence with  persons  desiring  the  assistance  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  care  and  improvement  of  the  station  collections  of  insects 
and  their  work;  experimental  work  and  studies  under  the  Hatch 
act ;  and  research  under  the  Adams  fund.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  order  named. 

The  correspondence  the  past  year  has  been  as  large  or  some- 
what larger  than  heretofore,  but  very  different  in  nature  from 
what  it  was  formerly.  For  many  years  most  of  the  inquiries 
received  were  about  noticeably  injurious  insects.  More  re- 
cently, however,  the  inquiries  have  had  reference  to  the  leas 
evident,  though  often  equally  serious  pests.  This  indicates  prog- 
ress in  the  knowledge  of  our  injurious  insects  among  those  most 
concerned  and  is  certainly  gratifying,  being  at  least  indirect 
evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  this  department  and  of  the  other 
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sources  through  which  entomological  information  has  been  dis- 
tributed in  this  State,  from  this  time  ou,  however,  it  will  be 
more  difficult  than  formerly  to  determine  from  the  correspond- 
ence itself  the  nature  of  the  insect  concerned,  and  it  is  probable 
that  visits  to  places  where  damage  is  being  caused  will  be  much 
more  frequently  necessary  in  order  to  give  intelligent  advice 
as  to  the  proper  methods  of  control. 

The  importance  of  a  collection  of  insects  and  of  their  work 
would  seem  to  be  almost  self-evident  Any  eutomologist  taking 
up  duties  either  State  or  station  in  character,  who  finds  no  col- 
lection or  only  a  small  one  where  he  goes,  labors  under  an  im- 
mense handicap,  and  within  a  year  or  two  a  number  of  letters 
expressing  this  in  most  emphatic  terms  have  been  received  by 
the  writer  from  friends  laboring  under  such  conditions.  This 
station  is  fortunately  situated  in  this  regard,  having  a  good 
collection,  containing  many  entire  life  hiatoriea,  and  well  cared 
for.  It  is  far  from  complete,  however,  and  is  deficient  in  many 
different  stages,  even  of  common  forms.  To  be  what  it  should 
be,  it  is  important  not  only  to  maintain  it  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, but  to  add  to  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  specimens  of  all  the 
injurious  insects  which  can  possibly  be  obtained,  in  their  dif- 
ferent stages,  together  with  samples  showing  the  nature  of 
the  injuries  they  cause.  As  much  work  of  this  kind  as  possible 
has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year. 

Under  the  Hatch  act  experimental  studies  of  various  kinds 
have  been  continued.  The  destruction  of  seed  com  by  wire- 
worms  has  been  studied  as  in  previous  years,  in  co-operation 
with  Mr.  Whitcomb.  As  stated  in  the  last  report,  tests  of  tar 
and  Paris  green  proved  successful,  but  when  tried  by  many  dif- 
ferent persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country  were  not  always 
satisfactory.  The  trouble  in  most  cases  seems  to  have  been  that 
so  much  tar  was  applied  as  to  give  the  com  a  waterproof  cov- 
ering, which  prevented  germination.  This  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  method,  but  was  due  to  its  improper  application.  A  real 
defect  of  the  method  was  that  it  required  two  treatments,  first 
with  the  tar  and  second  with  the  Paris  green  and  dust.  To 
avoid  this,  testa  were  made  last  spring  with  arsenate  of  lead 
diluted  to  the  thickness  of  paint.  The  results  were  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  partly  because  wire-worms  were  not  everywhere 
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abundant  throughout  the  test  fields,  and  partly  because  the  areo 
nate  showed  a  tendeuej  to  flake  and  drop  off  the  com.  In  most 
caeea  the  com  made  a  good  start  and  escaped  all  injury,  even 
though  wire-worma  were  clustered  around  the  seeds  in  the  row. 
In  fact,  the  treatment,  though  it  did  not  seem  to  kill  the  wire- 
worms,  did  appear  to  protect  the  com  from  injury  in  nearly 
every  case.  Further  experiments  along  this  line  will  be  made  in 
1912. 

The  tfiflting  of  new  spray  materials  haa  not  usually  been 
looked  upon  favorably  by  this  department,  aa  it  has  no  trees 
under  its  control  upon  which  these  may  be  used.  A  new  mate- 
rial called  "  Entomoid,"  for  use  against  the  San  Jos6  scale,  sent 
to  the  station  last  year  for  trial,  seemed  so  promising,  however, 
that  considerable  attention  was  given  to  it,  trees  loaned  for  the 
purpose  by  individuals  being  used.  Entomoid  is  claimed  by 
its  inventor  to  be  a  combination  of  lime-sulfur  and  a  miscible 
oil,  and  therefore  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  both  of  these 
materials.  It  was  applied  to  young  apple  and  plum  trees  con- 
siderably to  badly  infested  with  scale,  shortly  before  the  buda 
opened  in  the  spring,  at  strengths  of  1  part  Entomoid  to  20  of 
water,  and  to  30  of  water,  using  a  fine  Vermorel  nozzle.  The 
trees  were  under  almost  continual  observation  thereafter,  until 
October,  and  the  results  were  very  satisfactory  with  both 
strengths.  Very  few  living  scales  could  be  found  in  June,  and 
those  were  all  in  such  protected  positions  as  would  indicate  a 
probable  failure  of  the  spray  to  reach  them.  By  late  fall  the 
trees  were  well  infested  again,  but  only  to  such  a  degree  as 
would  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  few  scales  which  escaped 
treatment,  and  by  restocking  from  badly  infested  trees  nearby. 
During  the  past  year  the  inventor  has  modified  his  formula 
somewhat,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  continue  tests  with  this 
modified  material  the  coming  spring. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  outlined  above,  observations 
on  the  dates  of  hatching  of  the  oyster-shell  scale,  scurfy  scale 
and  pine-leaf  scale  have  been  continued,  and  it  is  planned  to 
conduct  tests  of  methods  for  the  control  of  the  onion  maggot 
next  season,  should  satisfactory  opportunities  become  available. 

While  not  forming  a  part  of  the  work  done  under  the  Hatch 
act,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  exhibits  of  injurious  insects  - 
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and  their  work,  with  dlrcctiona  for  treatnient  to  control  these 
pesta,  have  beeu  prepared  and  exhibited  at  a  number  of  fairs 
and  exhibitions  during  the  past  year,  the  department  co-operat- 
ing with  the  extension  department  of  the  college  whenever  it 
has  been  requested  to  do  so.  Samples  of  peats  and  their  work 
have  also  been  put  up  and  sent  to  libraries,  schools  and  indi- 
viduals in  some  cases  where  the  material  could  be  obtained  and 
the  time  necessary  to  prepare  these  exhibits  could  be  spared 
from  more  pressing  duties. 

Calls  for  the  fumigation  of  houses  to  destroy  various  house- 
hold pests  have  beeii  frequent.  As  there  is  no  one  near  Amherst 
who  makes  a  business  of  work  of  this  kind,  and  as  experience  in 
handling  hydro-cyanic  acid  gas  is  necessary,  if  danger  to  human 
life  is  to  be  avoided,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  do  more  or  leas  of 
this,  partly  as  an  educational  measure.  During  the  past  year 
perhaps  15  or  20  places  have,  therefore,  been  fumigated  by 
members  of  this  department  at  the  request  of  persons  concerned, 
who  were  willing  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Under  the  Adams  fund  the  two  projects  previously  accepted 
have  been  continued.  Studies  of  the  causes  of  the  burning  of 
foliage  by  arsenicals,  postponed  by  failure  to  obtain  materials 
of  known  composition  and  purity,  have  now  been  taken  np,  and 
120  different  spraying  testa  were  made  during  the  season,  fol- 
lowed in  each  case  by  examination  of  the  results,  at  least  every 
second  day  for  about  a  mouth.  The  results  are  interesting, 
but  the  work  thus  far  represents  only  a  small  fraction  of  that 
which  will  be  necessary  before  this  subject  has  been  developed 
to  the  point  desired,  and  the  resulta  of  such  a  fragmentary  part 
of  the  work,  it  is,  of  course,  not  desirable  to  publish. 

Study  of  the  real  value  of  wasps  as  parasitic  friends  of  man 
have  been  continued,  and  one  small  paper  incorporating  a  few 
of  the  more  technical  preliminary  observations  has  been  com- 
pleted. Both  of  the  Adams  fund  projects  will  be  prosecuted 
farther  the  coming  year. 

Aside  from  what  has  thus  far  beeu  mentioned,  a  study  of  the 
distribution  of  insect  pests  in  the  State  has  been  continued.  It 
is  increasingly  evident  that  some  portions  of  Massachusetts  are 
outside  of  territory  liable  to  serious  injury  by  certain  insects. 
The  determination  of  the  limits  of  these  areas  and  the  reasons 
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for  their  existence  are  important  problems  awaiting  solution. 
The  possibility  that  in  one  part  of  the  State  certain  southern 
crops  can  be  successfully  grown  is  supported  by  the  continued 
existence  in  that  section  of  plants,  reptiles,  birda  and  insects 
which  normally  occur  much  farther  south.  If  this  should  prove 
to  mean  that  some  southern  crops  can  be  raised  in  that  section, 
and  our  city  markets  be  supplied  with  them  after  the  supply 
from  the  south  has  ended,  it  might  result  in  marked  changes  in 
the  crops  in  that  portion  of  the  State.  Evidence  bearing  upon 
this  has  been  and  is  being  gathered  at  every  opportunity,  in  the 
hope  that  the  results  may  justify  practical  testa  of  the  idea  here 
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REPORT  OF  THE  VETERINARIAN. 


JAS.  B.  PAIGB,  D.V.B. 


During  the  past  year  the  veterinary  department  haa  carried 
on  its  work  in  accordance  witli  the  following  scheme :  — 

1.  Research. 

2.  Diagnosis. 

3.  Correspondence. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  department  in  the  experiment 
station  it  has  been  the  aim  and  practice  to  carry  on  each  year 
one  or  more  lines  of  original  investigation  of  some  of  the  obscure 
animal  diseases  or  phase  of  the  same,  preferably  one  of  imme- 
diate interest  to  the  stock  owners  of  the  State,  The  large  num- 
ber of  diseases  occurring  among  the  different  farm  animals,  the 
cause,  course,  successful  treatment  or  prevention  of  which  are 
not  fully  understood,  offers  a  large  field  for  investigation  and 
profitable  study.  Such  obscure  diseases  exist  among  all  varie- 
ties of  farm  animals,  —  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry. 
The  latter  presents  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  interesting 
problems  for  investigation. 

For  nearly  two  years  prior  to  last  September  the  head  of  the 
veterinary  department,  in  addition  to  his  regular  work  of  in- 
struction in  the  college,  performed  the  duties,  in  part,  of  the 
dean  of  the  college.  This  required  a  greater  part  of  each  after- 
noon of  the  days  when  college  was  in  session.  It  was,  therefore, 
during  this  time  not  possible  to  engage  as  extensively  in  the 
lines  of  original  investigation  aa  was  desired.  The  remainder 
of  the  work  in  the  station  falling  under  divisions  of  diagnosis 
and  correspondence  were  taken  care  of  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

For  something  more  than  two  years  an  original  investigation 
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has  been  carried  on  to  determine  to  what  extent  unsterilized, 
mixed  milk  from  herds  of  common  dairy  cattle,  not  tuberculin 
tested,  may  bo  responsible  for  the  transmission  of  bovine  tnber- 
culosis.  The  work  is  nearly  completed  and  will  appear  as  a 
separate  contribution  to  the  report,  or  in  bulletin  form,  at  an 
early  date. 

The  general  plan  of  the  experiment  has  been  to  make  it  of 
a  practical  nature  by  carrying  it  out  under  conditions  aa  nearly 
like  those  as  are  found  in  the  farmers'  stables  and  herds,  and  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  gtiarded  against  error  to  give  it  a  sci- 
entific value  in  the  determination  of  the  relation  of  milk  as  an 
agency  for  the  transmission  of  the  disease  under  ordinary  farm 
conditions.  The  investigation  has  its  practical  application  in 
the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  herds  by  the  use  of  tubercu- 
lin as  a  diagnostic  and  by  every  other  known  means.  If  the 
disease  is  to  be  stamped  out  in  a  herd  of  cattle  it  is  not  alone 
sufficient  to  discover  and  remove  those  animals  already  affected, 
but  also  to  discover  and  remove  the  source  from  which  the  infec- 
tion comes.  The  experiences  of  the  past  of  those  who  have  tried 
to  rid  a  herd  of  tuberculosis  by  the  use  of  tuberculin  and  by 
slaughter  of  affected  animals  and  disinfection  of  stables,  have 
shown  that  it  is  not  easily  accomplished,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  the  origin  of  the  cases  that  are  almost  certain  to 
appear  after  diseased  animals  have  been  removed  and  the  stable 
thoroughly  and  effectively  disinfected.  It  frequently  happens 
that  after  a  variable  perio<l  of  several  weeks  to  aa  many  months 
more  indications  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  are  discovered 
among  the  animals  which  necessitate  the  repetition  of  the  tubei^ 
cnlin  testing  and  disinfection.  The  possible  source  of  reinfec- 
tion has  in  some  instances  been  directed  to  milk  from  infected 
and  nontubercnl  in-tested  animals  not  showing  marked  physical 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  hut  excreting  tubercle  bacilli  in  their 
milk. 

In  the  case  of  large  dairy  herds  or  those  of  large  public  insti- 
tntions,  where  sufficient  milk  is  not  produced  by  the  herd  at 
all  seasons  to  supply  a  trade  or  for  home  consumption,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  milk  from  untested  cattle  is  purchased  and 
brought  onto  the  farm,  and  possibly  some  remaining  unsold  or 
unused  is  fed  to  calves  or  hogs  and  proves  the  source  of  the 
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infection,  which  accounts  for  the  recurrence  of  the  dieeaBe.  To 
determine  to  what  extent  this  may  be  the  source  of  such  recur- 
rence of  tuberculosis  of  farm  animals  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
present  investigations. 

In  addition  to  the  experiment  with  milk,  to  determine  to 
what  extent  it  may  bo  the  medium  for  tho  transmission  of  bovine 
tuberculosis,  there  have  been  started  preliminary  studies  to  de- 
termine the  nature,  cause,  means  of  spread,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  several  other  animal  diseases,  including  an  extremely 
obscure  and  fatal  one  of  fowls.  The  work  has  not  progressed 
sufficiently,  at  this  date,  to  warrant  more  than  a  mention  of  the 
fact  in  this  report. 

The  diagnosis  work  consists  of  the  examination  of  material 
that  is  sent  in  by  stockmen  from  animals  suffering  with  disease, 
and  of  material  suspected  of  causing  disease.  During  the  past 
year  specimens  have  been  received  in  larger  numbers  than  ever 
before,  and  from  practically  every  part  of  the  State.  As  soon 
as  such  specimens  arrive  they  are  subjected  to  a  variety  of 
examinations,  microscopic  and  bacteriological,  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  material  and  the  possible  relation  to  the  disease 
causing  a  loss  to  the  stockman.  After  the  completion  of  the 
examination,  a  report  upon  the  nature  of  the  specimen  and 
directions  for  the  treatment  or  prevention  of  the  disease  is  sent 
to  the  farmer  from  whom  the  material  was  received.  While  not 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  in  every  instance,  in 
many  cases  it  is  possible  to  return  to  the  sender  of  the  specimen 
such  definite  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material  and 
the  disorder  as  to  enable  him,  by  following  the  directions  sent 
in  the  report,  to  eradicate,  cure  or  prevent  the  disease. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  specimens  that 
have  come  under  observation  in  the  diagnosis  work  the  past  year 
are :  tuberculosis  of  garbage-fod  hogs ;  tubercular  orchitis  of 
bull ;  pulmonary  phthisis  of  man ;  pericarditis  of  cattle  due  to 
foreign  bodies;  lobar  pneumonia;  papilloma  and  fibroma  of 
bo^Tnes;  Paris  green  poisoning  of  pigs;  chicken  pox;  coccidiosis 
and  favus  of  birds. 

In  addition,  a  large  njimber  of  samples  of  fodder,  grain,  beef 
sci'ap  and  other  food  materials  have  been  examined  as  to  quality 
and  the  presence  of  substances  liable  to  cause  disease  when  fed 
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to  animals.  One  particularly  interesting  sample  of  poor  qual- 
ity com  atovcr  and  corn  on  the  ear  was  received  that  had  caused 
the  death  of  several  cattle  in  a  herd  owing  to  the  presence  of 
largo  amounts  of  alcohol  and  other  products  of  fermentation 
and  decomposition  that  it  contained. 

Several  samples  o£  milk  sent  in  for  examination  have  been 
found  to  be  contaminated  with  bacteria,  giving  rise  to  disagree- 
able odors,  bitter  tastes  and  offensive  discolorations. 

While  the  diagnosis  work  requires  a  great  amount  of  time  it 
certainly  is  fruitful  of  the  best  results.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  possible  from  the  nature  of  the  specimen  sent, 
or  the  condition  in  which  it  may  be  received,  to  make  a  correct 
diagnosis  in  every  instance,  in  the  majority  of  cas^  it  is  possi- 
ble to  return  to  the  fanner  information  of  value  that  may  enable 
him  to  avoid  or  arrest  diseases  that  cause  considerable  loss.  It 
is  a  means  of  bringing  the  veterinary  service  of  the  experiment 
station  to  the  aid  of  those  farmers  who  are  so  situated  that  they 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  private  veterinary 
practitioner. 

The  correspondence  branch  of  the  service  is  closely  co-ordi- 
nated with  the  diagnosis  work.  It  frequently  happens  that 
farmers  write  to  the  department  for  information  relative  to 
some  disease  that  exists  among  their  animals.  From  the  details 
of  symptoms  given  in  such  cases  it  is  often  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  trouble  and  advise  the  writer  what 
course  to  follow  to  stamp  out,  aucceasfuUy  treat  or  prevent  the 
disease.  In  other  instances  no  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be 
reached  from  the  communication  received  and  a  specimen  is 
asked  for,  by  which  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  trouble  can  be 
made  and  satisfactory  directions  given,  by  mail,  for  the  sue- 
ccssful  treatment  of  the  case.  Specimens  from  diseased  animals 
obtained  in  this  manner  not  only  furnish  a  means  for  making 
a  correct  diagnosis,  and  enable  us  to  give  intelligent  advice  to 
the  owner  of  the  animals,  but  they  also  supply  materials  of  the 
best  quality  for  classroom  and  laboratory  demonstrations  for 
students  taking  the  courses  in  veterinary  science  and  bacte- 
riology in  the  department 

The  correspondence  of  the  past  year  has  called  for  informa- 
tion covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  relative  to  the  care  and 
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feeding  of  farm  animals  and  numerous  animal  diseases,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned :  milk  fever  of  cows ;  contagious  and 
sporadic  abortion;  hog  cholera;  intestinal  parasites  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine ;  tuberculin  testing,  etc. 

An  especially  large  number  of  letters  have  been  received 
asking  for  information  concerning  the  source,  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  hog  cholera.  From  the  increase  of  inquiries  over 
previous  years  and  the  press  reports,  it  appears  that  this  disease 
has  been  much  more  prevalent  in  the  State  during  the  past 
twelve  months  than  ever  before. 

If  the  stockmen  could  only  realize  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  have  their  origin  in  swill  contain- 
ing scraps  of  uncooked  western  pork  from  centers  of  infection, 
and  that  thorough  cooking  will  destroy  the  infection,  many  of 
the  troublesome  outbreaks  could  be  easily  prevented,  and  the 
Bwill  from  hotels  and  boarding  houses  into  which  such  contami- 
nated pork  scraps  are  almost  certain  to  find  their  way  could  be 
fed  with  safety  and  profit  in  the  rearing  and  growing  of  hogs  in 
Massachusetts. 
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HEREDITY,  CORRELATION  AND  VARIATION 
IN  GARDEN  PEAS. 


J.  K.  8HAW, 


During  the  past  five  years  a  portion  of  the  time  devoted  to 
experimental  work  in  the  department  of  horticulture  has  been 
directed  toward  the  solution  of  problems  of  plant  breeding,  the 
work  being  done  mostly  with  garden  jtcaa.  Certain  phases  of 
this  work  have  been  previoiialy  reported.'  It  is  felt  that  suffi- 
cient progress  has  now  been  made  to  warrant  a  more  complete 
and  definite  statement  of  results  attained. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  work  was  a  study  of  variation, 
and  the  subsequent  development  along  lines  of  correlation  and 
inheritance  has  been  n  gradual  one,  with  no  endeavor  to  prove 
or  disprove  any  of  the  current  theories  bearing  on  these  ques- 
tions, but  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  secure  facts.  Aft«r  five 
seasons'  work  it  was  felt  that  sufKciont  data  had  been  accumu- 
lated to  afford  a  basis  for  a  few  deductions,  and  following  last 
season's  crop,  results  have  been  worked  over  and  are  here  pre- 
sented. This  ex]i1anation  may  make  clear  the  seeming  lack  of 
definiteness  and  direction  of  the  work  towards  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

The  work  began  in  1907  with  a  study  of  variation  in  a  com- 
mercial lot  of  Excelsior  peas,  and  in  1908  a  lot  of  First  of  Alt 
was  added ;  since  then  various  commercial  sorte  have  received 
more  or  less  attention.  The  most  important  results  have  been 
reached  by  means  of  the  Excelsior  variety.  This  is  a  second 
early  wrinkled  pea  growing  usually  about  40  centimeters  in 
length  and  hearing  about  four  pods  to  the  vine.  It  is  a  sort 
considerably  grown  by  gardeners  in  Xew  England. 

The  principal  characters  dealt  with  have  been  vine  length  and 
pods  per  vine.    The  first  gives  a  good  measure  of  the  vegetative 
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vigor  of  the  plant  and  the  Becond  of  ita  productivenesa,  —  two 
qualities  of  the  greatest  economic  importance. 

All  the  measuring  for  the  past  throe  years,  when  most  of  the 
plants  have  been  handled,  haa  been  done  by  one  individual,  thus 
avoiding  the  slight  differences  that  might  result  from  the  work 
of  different  men. 

The  vines  have  been  carefully  pulled  when  well  ripened  and 
carried  to  a  convenient  table  where  the  measurements  have  been 
made.  Vine  length  haa  been  taken  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  the  uppermost  node  of  the  main  stem.  ^Vhe^e  there 
were  branches  they  have  been  measured,  but  are  not  used  in  the 
computations,  though  it  might  have  been  more  desirable  to  have 
done  so.  However,  it  is  not  felt  that  in  that  case  the  results 
would  have  been  materially  different.  All  pods  have  been 
counted  whether  large  enough  for  commercial  purposes  or  not, 
as  have  the  peas  in  the  pod.  The  measurements  have  been  re- 
corded on  5  by  8  cards,  recording  the  data  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
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The  plants  have  heen  grown  each  year  upon  a  diflFerant  plot  of 
ground  and  these  have  not  always  been  as  satisfactory,  especially 
as  to  uniformity,  as  might  be  desired.  In  1908  the  plot,  while 
fairly  uniform,  was  gravelly,  and  suffered  somewhat  from 
drought,  which  modified  the  character  of  the  plants  grown  to 
a  considerable  degree.  In  1909  the  soil  was  heavier,  hut  one 
end  of  the  plot  was  inferior  as  shown  by  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  grown.  In  1910  the  soil  of  the  plot  seemed  fairly  uni- 
form, but  the  error  was  made  of  applying  fertilizer  in  the  row. 
While  an  effort  was  made  to  have  this  uniform  all  through  the 
plot,  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  fully  successful,  some  portions 
of  the  rows  receiving  more  stimulus  than  others.  The  plots 
used  in  1911  appeared  to  be  more  desirable  than  those  used  pre- 
viously, and  were  so  on  the  whole,  yet  they  were  not  all  that 
could  be  desired,  some  portions  being  evidently  poorer  than  the 
average,  as  indicated  by  the  slightly  leas  flourishing  plants. 
Perfect  uniformity  of  soil,  however  desirable  in  work  of  this 
kind,  is  very  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  to  attain,  and  this 
must  be  compensated  for  by  duplication  of  results.  It  is  felt 
that  in  this  work  sufficient  duplication  has  been  carried  out  to 
neutralize  this  variation  in  soil  conditions,  and  that  the  conclu- 
sions reached  are  not  materially  affected  thereby. 

The  mathematical  calculations  have  been  carried  out  with  the 
aid  of  millionaire  and  comptometer  calculating  machines  and 
fully  checked,  and  it  is  felt  that  they  are  free  from  errors  that 
could  sensibly  affect  the  results.  The  methods  that  have  been 
used  are  for  the  most  part  the  usual  ones  and  substantially  as  set 
forth  in  "  Principles  of  Breeding,"  by  E.  Davenport. 

Heremtt. 
In  what  degree  may  individual  pea  plants  be  expected  to 
transmit  their  characters  to  their  descendants?  Table  T.  sums 
up  the  measure  of  inheritance  of  vine  length  and  productive- 
ness of  about  10,000  plants  in  an  effort  to  throw  light  on 
this  question.  Before  discussing  this  table  it  ia  necessary  to  set 
forth  the  history  and  nature  of  the  four  groups  dealt  with. 
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Table  I.  —  CoeffieientB  of  Beredity. 
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The  plants  grouped  as  First  of  All  are  from  a  Jot  of  commer- 
cial seed  of  the,  variety  bought  in  the  open  market.  They  were 
first  grown  in  1907,  but  the  seed  from  individual  plants  was  not 
saved  separately  until  the  fall  of  1909,  so  that  no  coefficients 
of  heredity  are  available  except  for  the  crops  of  1910  and  1911. 
The  number  of  plants  of  this  group  grown  each  year  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  700.  The  method  of  choosing  seed  plants  is  as  fol- 
lows; In  the  fall  of  1908  seed  from  every  tenth  plant  was  saved, 
a  special  etfort  being  made  to  make  the  tenth  plant  a  random 
choice.  In  the  following  year  the  seed  of  one  plant,  chosen  at 
random  from  the  descendants  of  each  of  these  tenth  plants,  has 
been  saved  for  planting.  In  this  way  the  number  of  plants 
has  been  kept  fairly  constant. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  group  Excelsior  II.,  ex- 
cept that  the  number  of  plants  has  been  greater,  varying  from 
800  to  1,200  each  year. 

The  groups  called  Excelsior  I.  and  Variety  "  C  "  are  both 
from  the  same  lot  of  commercial  seed,  originally  as  Excelsior 
II.,  but  these  arc  descended  from  10  plants  selected  in  the  fall 
of  1907,  the  seed  of  each  being  saved  separately.  In  the  spring 
of  1908  the  seed  of  each  of  these  plants  was  sown  separately  and 
227  plants  grown  therefrom.  The  seed  of  each  of  these  was 
separately  saved  and  grown  in  1909,  resulting  in  1,770  plants. 
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In  the  fall  of  1909  and  subsequent  years  a  random  selection  of 
one  plant  from  each  of  the  groups  of  1909  haa  been  made,  thus 
keeping  the  number  of  plants  fairly  constant  It  will  be  seen 
that  Excelsior  I.  and  Variety  "  C  "  are  made  up  of  the  dcacend- 
ants  of  10  plants  selected  from  commercial  seed.  The  reason 
for  separating  one  of  the  10,  "  C  ",  is  that  it  haa  proved  to  be  a 
distinct  variety,  being  larger,  more  productive  and  a  week  or 
ten  days  later  than  the  other  9.  This  difference  was  not  sus- 
pected when  the  original  plant  was  selected.  Between  these  9 
lines  of  descent  there  are  no  evident  differences,  though  some 
aro  shown  later  in  this  paper  to  be  present. 

With  these  explanations  in  mind  we  may  proceed  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  figures  shown  in  Table  I.  The  following  conclu- 
sions seem  warranted :  — 

1.  With  three  exceptions  the  coefficients  are  very  small,  many 
are  insignificant  and  some  are  even  negative. 

2.  They  are  very  irregular  both  in  the  same  groups  in  dif- 
ferent years  and  in  different  groups  in  the  same  year. 

3.  They  arc  generally  lower  for  poda  per  vine  than  for  vino 
length. 

4.  They  are  on  tlio  whole  lower  for  Variety  "  C  "  tlian  for 
the  other  groups. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Variety  "  C  "  comprises  the  de- 
scendants from  1  of  10  plants  seleetod  from  a  lot  of  Excelsior 
in  1907,  the  prc^ny  of  the  other  9  being  brought  together  to 
form  the  group  Excelsior  I.  We  have  the  figures  for  tlieso  9 
lines  taken  separatelyi  and  we  may  inquire  if  they,  like  Va- 
riety "  C  ",  are  insignificant  or  nearly  ao.  They  are  given  in 
Table  II. 
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A  Btudy  of  this  tabic  shows  it  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  first 
three  conclusions  drawn  from  Table  I.  It  indicates  further  that 
the  true  coefficient  of  heredity  within  these  single  lines  of  Ex- 
celsior peas  is  about  +.06  for  vino  length  and  practically  zero 
for  pods  per  vine. 

There  is  generally  a  positive  correlation  between  seed  weight 
and  the  size  of  the  plant  produced.  The  question  which  now 
arises  is  whether  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  small  plus 
correlation  in  vine  length  shown  in  Table  II.  We  have  a  few 
figures  bearing  on  this  point,  but  not  enough  to  determine  posi- 
tively whether  this  is  the  case  or  not    The  seed  weiehts  avail- 
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able  were  taken  from  another  selection  of  plants  from  Excelsior 
I.^  not  already  dealt  with,  and  from  a  commercial  lot  of  Alaska. 
The  latter  is  a  variety  with  small,  round,  green  seeds  and  with 
somewhat  longer  vines  than  Excelsior.  These  selections  were  of 
the  long  and  abort  vines,  and  the  more  productive  and  less  pro- 
ductive vines.  This  explains  the  small  number  of  medium- 
length  vines  in  Tables  III.  and  IV.  A  few  points  brought  out 
in  Table  III.  should  be  noted :  — 


Table  III. 

—  Corretation  of  Vine  Length  and  Average  Weight  of 
borne,  Excelsior  I. 
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Tablk  IV.  —  Correlation  of  Vine  Length  and  Average  Weight  o 
borne,  Alaska. 
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1.  No  vine  over  35  centimeters  long  produced  seeds  averaging 
1es3  than  .22  grama  each. 

2.  Vines  35  centimeters  or  less  produced  many  light  seeds 
and  also  many  fairly  heavy  seeds,  but  none  as  heavy  as  the  long 
vines  produced ;  the  average  weight  is  far  more  variable. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Alaska  peas  as  shown  in  Table  IV., 
though  less  strikingly  so  owing  to  the  smaller  variability  of 
average  seed  weight  in  this  variety. 

Table  V.  —  Correlation  of  Vine  Length  and  Average  Weight  of  Seeds. 
Excelsior  I.,  40  centimeters  or  lees,  .  .  .  .  +  .3038  ±  .0635 
Eseelsior  I.,  41  cenlimetere  or  more,    .        .        .        .     +  .1669  ±  .0833 

Alaska,  60  centimeters  or  leas, +  .2779  ±  .0534 

Alaska,  61  centimeters  or  more, +  .1662  ±  .0663 

In  order  to  compute  fairly  the  coefficient  of  correlation  in 
these  two  groups  it  is  necessary  to  compute  for  the  short  and 
long  vines  separately.     The  coefficients  are  given  in  Table  V. 
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This  table  shows,  in  the  case  of  both  varieties,  fairly  large  co- 
efficients, and  they  are  in  both  cases  larger  for  the  short  vinea 
than  for  the  long  vines.  These  figures  form  a  too  slender  basis 
for  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  correlation  between  vine 
length  and  the  average  weight  of  peas  produced,  but  so  far  as 
they  go  they  consistently  favor  the  supposition  that  the  correla- 
tion does  exist  and  is  fairly  large.  The  average  of  the  four  la 
+.2287. 

Table  VI.  —  Correlation  of  Average  Seed  Weight  and  Vines  produced. 

Strain  A,  D,  F,  G,  K, +  .0710  ±  .0234 

Strain  B,  E,  H,  J, +  .1045  d=  .0286 

Alaska, +  .0146  ±  .0178 

First  of  All, —  .0290  =t  .0390 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  heavier  peas  produce  larger  vines  tlian  do  the  lighter 
ones,  we  have  the  figures  shown  in  Table  VI.  For  reasons 
shown  a  little  further  on  in  this  paper,  the  group  Excelsior  I.  is 
divided  into  two  strains,  one  of  5  lines  and  the  other  of  4  lines 
as  shown  in  the  table.  The  group  First  of  All  is  from  a  selec- 
tion of  this  variety  that  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  others.  The 
number  of  vines  is  relatively  small,  and  tlie  figures,  tliercfore, 
of  less  value  than  the  other  groups.  It  is  because  of  the  small 
numbers  that  the  correlation  of  parent  vine  length  and  weight 
of  their  seeds  are  not  given,  but  as  far  as  they  go  they  are  in 
reasonable  agreement  with  those  of  the  two  groups  that  are 
given. 

It  appears  from  the  limited  data  given  in  Table  VI.  that  the 
correlation  is  larger  for  the  wrinkled  Excelsior  peas  than  for 
the  starchy  Alaska  and  First  of  All  varieties.  Only  the  coeffi- 
cients for  the  first  two  groups  should  therefore  be  compared 
with  the  correlation  of  about  -|-.06  found  to  exist  between  parent 
and  offspring  as  shown  in  Table  II. 

No  positive  conclusion  in  this  matter  can  be  drawn.  The  in- 
dications are  that  a  part  and  possibly  all  of  the  correlation  of 
.06  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  correlation  between  length  of 
vine  and  seed  weight 
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Table  VIJ.  —  Averages  of 
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A  study  of  the  averages  of  vine  length  and  pods  per  vine  of  the 
9  lines  of  descent,  comprehended  in  the  group  Excelsior  I.,  is 
of  interest.  These  are  shown  in  Tahle  VII.  and  the  remaining 
line,  otherwise  known  as  Varietj  "  C  ",  is  included  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  The  most  striking  thing  brought  out  in  the  table 
ie  the  fact  that  averaging  the  mean  vine  length  for  the  four 
years  under  observation,  we  find  that  5  of  the  lines  A,  D,  F,  G 
and  K  are  grouped  very  closely  around  43  centimeters  while 
4  others,  B,  E,  II  and  J,  are  grouped  closely  around  37  centi- 
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meters.'  The  remaining  line  C  being,  as  already  stated,  obvi- 
ously a  distinct  variety,  has  a  vine  length  much  greater  than 
any  of  the  others. 

The  two  groupB  above  designated  may  be  spoken  of  as  strains, 
their  component  parts  being  known  as  lines,  each  of  which  ia, 
as  before  explained,  composed  of  the  descendants  of  a  single 
plant  The,  means  of  the  several  lines  vary  greatly  from  year 
to  year,  due  to  the  varying  conditions  of  weather  and  of  the 
soil  of  the  different  plots  on  which  the  crops  were  grown.  The 
relations  of  the  mean  lengths  of  the  several  lines  in  the  same 
years  also  vary  greatly.  Much  of  this  is  obviously  due  to  vary- 
ing soil  conditions.  They  are  more  consistent  with  the  four- 
year  averages,  in  1911,  than  in  the  previous  years,  the  only 
very  marked  departure  being  tho  case  of  line  K,  which  is  much 
below  the  average.  They  are  extremely  variable  in  1910,  when, 
as  already  stated,  the  unwise  method  of  applying  fertilizer  in 
the  row  was  followed. 

Whether  the  slight  departure  of  the  averages  of  the  different 
lines  of  either  strain  have  any  significance  in  inheritance  is 
questionable.  Only  further  testing  under  more  uniform  con- 
ditions would  determine  this. 

Great  differences  are  shown  in  the  mean  number  of  pods  per 
vino.  They  follow  the  mean  vine  lengths  only  in  a  general 
way,  and  do  not  show  very  clearly  the  segregation  into  two 
strains  as  do  the  mean  vine  lengths.  This  might  be  expected  in 
consideration  of  the  slight  coefficient  of  heredity  of  poda  per 
vine  already  shown.  Nevertheless,  tlie  average  number  of  poda 
in  the  long-vined  strain  is  about  15  per  cent  greater  than  In  the 
other,  while  the  vine  length  is  only  about  16  per  cent  greater. 
We  have  here  a  result  of  the  greater  variability  of  pods  per 
vine  over  vine  length  that  will  be  more  fully  discussed  later  in 
this  paper. 

I  Thli  KplKiw  tb«  dlTUoD  o[  EnaMor  I.  in  Tabia  VI. 
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Table  VIII.  —  Coeficientt  of  Heredity  icitkiM  Strai»s. 
VintLeKalh. 
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If  tbesG  strains  are  homogeneous,  and  if  the  poeitivc  correla- 
tion shown  in  the  first  three  groups  in  Table  I.  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  mixture  of  distinct  strains  or  lines  having  different  means, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case,  we  should  get  when  we  compute  for 
each  of  the  strains  as  a  unit,  coeflicients  similar  to  those  given 
in  Table  II.  They  are  given  in  Table  VIII.  It  is  seen  that 
they  are  similar  on  the  average,  having  a  little  lower  positive 
correlation  for  vine  length  and  an  insignificant  negative  corre- 
lation for  pods  per  vine. 

Correlation. 

The  data  on  vine  length  and  poda  per  vine  already  presented 
give  some  evidence  of  a  positive  correlation  between  these  two 
characters  which  is  in  accordance  with  common  observation. 
In  Table  I^.  are  ^ven  some  figures  that  show  the  value  of  this 

Table  IX,  — CorreJation  Coefficienta,  Vine  Length  and  Pods  per  Vine. 
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correlation.  The  naturo  of  the  groups  in  the  firet  part  of  the 
table  has  already  been  explained.  The  remaining  varieties  have 
been  grown  from  commercial  seeds  bought  in  the  open  market. 
The  table  shows  that  the  correlation  coefficient  is  closely  related 
to  the  mean  vine  length  in  different  varieties.  The  rule  that  is 
generally,  though  not  invariably,  followed  is  that  the  longer 
the  vine  the  lower  the  correlation  between  vine  length  and  pods 
per  vine.  This  is  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  diflferent  years 
shown  in  the  first  part  of  the  table.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  vines  branched  more  freely  in  1911,  owing  presumably 
to  weather  conditiona.  Vine  length  ia  taken  aa  the  length  of 
the  main  stem,  and  when  there  are  one  or  more  branches  bearing 
pods  it  is  obvious  that  the  correlation  ia  lessened. 

To  this  same  factor  is  due  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  the  smaller 
correlation  in  the  groups  having  longer  vinos. 

One  or  two  pods  may  be  borne  at  each  node  of  the  plant,  but 
at  many  nodes  no  pod  is  produced.  Whether  or  not  a  pod  is 
produced  depends  presumably  on  environmental  conditions  at 
the  time  when  the  early  development  of  the  node  has  reached  a 
certain  stage.  The  period  of  growth  and  node  production  is 
much  longer  with  long-vined  plants,  and  the  plant  is  subjected 
to  a  greater  variation  of  conditions.  As  successive  nodes  de- 
velop some  will  experience  favorable  and  some  unfavorable 
conditions,  and  this  will  not  be  in  very  close  correlation  with 
vine  growth.  In  some  varieties  and  in  some  seasons  the  produc- 
tion of  doubled  podded  peduncles  is  more  common,  and  this 
operates  to  disturb  the  correlation.  This  <]nostion  will  be  fur- 
ther dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  later  discussion  of  varia- 
tion in  productiveness. 

VARtATION. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  variation  that  has  been  in  evidence  in  the  different 
groups  from  season  to  season. 

In  Tabic  X.  are  given  the  standard  deviations  and  coefficients 
of  variability  that  are  available,  and  the  means  are  inserted  for 
convenience  of  immediate  comparison,  though  most  of  them 
have  already  been  given  in  another  connection. 
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Considering  first  the  figures  for  vine  length,  we  find  that  in 
1908  the  standard  deviation  and  coefficient  of  variability  were 
much  lower  than  in  any  of  the  following  three  years.  This  is 
due  to  two  factors,  the  more  potent  of  which,  doubtless,  was  the 
soil  of  the  plot  on  which  the  plants  were  grown ;  this  was  grav- 
elly and  the  plants  suffered  severely  from  drought  The  other 
was  the  small  number  of  plants  grown,  the  total  of  1908  being 
227,  while  in  subsequent  years  the  total  of  the  same  groups 
has  been  more  than  1,000.  During  the  years  1909-11  there 
seems  not  to  have  been  in  Excelsior  I.,  or  any  of  its  sub-groups, 
any  constant  differences  in  variation  that  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
seasonal  influences.  In  Excelsior  II.  both  constants  are  notably 
low  in  1911.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
planted  later  this  year  than  previously  and  encountered  the 
unusually  hot  weather  of  July,  1911,  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
development  than  either  the  other  lots  of  Excelsior,  or  tliis  lot 
in  earlier  years  had  encountered  the  less  severe  midsummer  beat 
of  those  years.  A  comparison  of  tlic  two  strains  of  Excelsior  I. 
shows  that  A,  D,  F,  Q,  K  has  had  uniformly  greater  standard 
deviation  than  B,  E,  H,  J,  but  this  has  not  been  in  proportion 
to  the  higher  mean,  so  the  coefficient  of  variability  is  less  in 
the  longer  vined  strain.  This  same  tendency  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tinct varieties,  although  it  is  not  invariably  the  case. 

We  may  ask  if  the  variation  within  the  lines  of  the  two 
strains  of  Excelsior  I.  give  evidence  of  individuality  of  tbese 
several  lines  ?  Is  any  line  constantly  more  or  less  variable  than 
the  others  of  the  same  strain?  With  the  possible  exception  of 
line  D,  which  has  a  standard  deviation  uniformly  larger  or  at 
least  as  large  as  its  fellows,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  such 
a  condition  of  affairs.  It  appears  that  the  differcncea  in  the 
variability  within  the  different  lines  is  mostly,  if  not  entirely, 
environmental  and  due  chiefly  to  varying  soil  conditions. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  figures  for  the  number 
of  pods  per  vine.  We  see  first  of  all  that  the  coefBciont  of  va- 
riability is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  for  vine  length,  and  in 
many  cases  the  difference  is  even  greater  than  this.  In  gen- 
eral, a  high  variability  in  vine  length  is  accompanied  by  a  high 
variability  of  pods  per  vine  and  vice  versa,  as  would  be  expect«d 
from  the  strong  correlation  already  shown  to  exist  between  tbese 
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two  characters.  The  differences  in  mean  between  different 
groups,  more  especially  in  different  aeaaona,  is  marked.  All 
through  the  groups  of  Excelsior  I.,  1909  was  the  most  produc- 
tive year,  followed  in  order  by  lOU,  1910  and  1908.  This 
order  is  not  always  followed  in  the  other  groups,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  different  planting  dates  and  varying  periods  of  growth 
caused  the  plants  to  experience  different  weather  conditions  at 
corresponding  periods  of  development.  These  figures  bring  out 
in  a  striking  way  that  fact  familiar  te  all  practical  men,  that 
productiveness  is  a  delicate  and  uncertain  character  and  tre- 
mendously influenced  by  environmental  conditions. 

The  10  plants  of  Excelsior  selected  in  1907  have  given  rise 
to  at  least  three  types  of  peas  referred  to  as  strains  A,  D,  F,  G, 
K  and  B,  E,  H,  J  and  Variety  "  C."  The  groups  Excelsior  II. 
and  First  of  All  contain  over  100  lines  similar  to  those  arising 
from  these  10  plants,  but  in  no  case  have  we  over  25  or  30 
individuals  in  any  one  year.  We  may  ask  whether  we  have 
here  any  evidence  of  similar  differences.  No  line  is  as  distinct 
as  Variety  "  C  ",  but  whether  there_are  any  of  the  more  similar 
types,  such  as  the  two  strains  referred  to,  cannot  be  positively 
determined,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  individuals  grown. 
If  we  admit  the  general  application  of  the  very  low  heredity 
coefBcicnts  shown  in  Table  II.  to  nil  such  lines,  a  coefficient 
materially  greater  than  these  must  indicate  the  presence  of  dis- 
tinct strains.  Reference  to  Table  I.  indicates  a  possibility  of 
such  condition  in  the  ease  of  Excelsior  II.,  but  with  First  of 
All  the  figures  are  about  the  same  as  those  for  single  lines;  it 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  indications  are  that  the 
correlation  between  seed  weight  and  vine  length  is  less  in  starchy 
peas.  A  study  of  the  means  of  single  lines  for  the  two  years 
available  has  been  made,  but  is  of  no  value,  as  the  variation 
obviously  due  to  environment,  and  the  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals grown,  totally  obscures  any  inherited  likeness  that  may 
exist  The  existence  of  a  relatively  large  coefficient  of  variabil- 
ity should  indicate  the  presence  of  distinct  strains,  but  these 
figures  for  Excelsior  II.  and  First  of  All  are  variable  and  in- 
conclusive. 

The  conclusion  on  this  point  is  that  there  is  some  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  distinct  strains  in  both  Excelsior  II,  and 
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First  of  All,  tbongfa  we  cannot  say  that  their  presence  in  either 
group  ia  conclusivelj  proven.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
only  the  growing  of  these  lines  in  greater  numbera,  for  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years  tinder  the  moet  uniform  conditions  possi- 
ble, can  determine  whether  they  are  homogeneous  or  are,  like 
Excelsior  L,  made  np  of  distinct  strains. 

DiscussioiT  OF  THE  Results. 

This  work  deals  with  two  somewhat  distinct  characters  of  the 
garden  pea,  —  vegetative  vigor  as  expressed  by  vine  length  and 
the  reproductive  power  as  expressed  by  the  niunber  of  pods  per 
vine.  The  former  seems  mnch  the  more  stable  character,  while 
the  latter  is  extremely  variable  and  much  the  subject  of  environ- 
mental inflnences.  Vine  length  ia,  therefore,  more  dependable 
in  studying  heredity.  The  figures  for  vine  length  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  some  and  perhaps  all  varieties  of  garden  peas  are 
composed  of  strains  which  have  different  hereditary  vine  lengths, 
which  is  in  harmony  with  much  of  the  recent  investigation  along 
these  lines.  They  do  not,  in"the  opinion  of  the  writer,  indicate 
that  the  progeny  of  each  individual  under  observation  form 
distinct  units  which  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  hut 
rather  that  there  are  comparatively  few  distinguishable  units 
composed  of  individuals  of  equal  hereditary  value  to  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  what  we  commonly  nnderstand  as  a  garden 
variety. 

This  work  indicates  nothing  as  to  the  origin  or  permanency  of 
these  units  or  strains.  They  may  have  arisen  by  mutation,  by 
a  gradual  differentiation  or  by  hybridization ;  they  may  endure 
permanently  or  they  may  not.  It  will  require  much  further 
investigation  to  settle  these  questions. 

It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  no  records  of  the  number  and 
length  of  intemodes  have  been  kept,  for  they  would  probably 
throw  light  on  certain  questions  of  productiveness.  Each  node, 
excepting  possibly  the  lower  ones,  may  be  considered  a  possible 
location  for  a  pod.  It  is  probable  that  whether  or  not  a  pod  is 
produced  from  any  given  node  is  entirely  a  matter  of  environ- 
ment We  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  pods  per 
vine  is  in  itself  inherited  in  any  degree.    Vine  length  and  pre- 
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sumablj  the  number  of  nodes  may  be  in  some  degree  inherited, 
and  inasmuch  as  a  longer  vine,  and  presumably  more  nodes, 
gives  more  opportunities  for  pod  setting,  productiveness  may 
be  thus  indirectly  passed  over  from  one  generation  to  another; 
but  we  see  no  indication  in  this  work,  or  any  other  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  that  the  ability  to  produce  pods  is  an  inherit- 
able character. 

It  follows  from  this  that  In  careful  work  in  selecting  for  pro- 
ductiveness in  peas  it  will  probably  be  more  effective  to  follow 
the  mdirect  method  of  selecting  the  long  vines  rather  than  to 
select  directly  the  more  elusive  and  variable  character  of  pods 
per  vine. 

The  diffieultiefl  in  the  way  of  studying  heredity  in  plants  lie 
largely  in  differentiating  the  inherited  variations  from  the  en- 
vironmental ;  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  securing 
as  uniform  conditions  as  possible  and  growing  large  ntmibers 
of  individuals.  In  such  ways  we  may  hope  to  learn  the  laws  of 
breeding  and  reduce  its  practice  to  a  science. 
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SEED  WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1911. 
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The  seed  work  for  1911  has  included,  as  before,  aeed  germi- 
nation, seed  separation  and  testing  for  purity.  The  355  samples 
of  seed  scut  in  for  germination  exceeded  the  number  for  1910, 
and  was  the  largest  number  received  since  the  work  was  inau^- 
rated.  Sixty-eight  samples  were  tested  for  purity,  and  135 
samples  were  separated.  This  is  not  the  largest  number  ever 
received  for  separation ;  the  weight  in  pounds,  however  —  6,320 
—  was  four  times  as  great  as  ever  before.  Eighty-seven  sam- 
ples of  tobacco  seed  and  42  of  onion  were  sent  in  for  separation. 
The  smaller  number  of  samples  received  is  due  to  a  co-operation 
among  the  farmers  in  buying  their  seed. 

The  average  germination  of  onioii  seed  for  1911  was  70  per 
cent,  the  highest  98  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  20  per  cent.  The 
average  for  tobacco  was  84  per  cent.,  the  highest  95  per  cent, 
and  the  lowest  21  per  cent.,  neither  seed  being  quite  up  to  the 
standard. 

TABts  I,  —  Record*  of  Seed  Germination,  1911. 
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More  seed  separation  is  apparently  being  done  at  this  station 
than  at  any  other,  and  this  work  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  seed  separation  are  not  fully 
appreciated  as  yet.  Onion  and  tobacco  growers,  we  believe,  arc 
realizing  these  advantages  more  fully  year  by  year,  and  this  is 
true  of  some  lettuce  and  celery  growers,  hut  much  more  use 
could  be  made  of  the  practice  by  market  gardeners.  Seed  sep- 
aration results  in  better  seed,  more  perfect  germination  and 
much  more  uniform  and  larger  plants,  which  in  seedbeds  saves 
space  and  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  selecting  uniform  seedlings. 

The  selection  from  strains  is  also  being  made  much  of  in  the 
growing  of  com  and  other  crops,  but  market  gardeners  and 
fanners  are  bj  no  means  making  use  of  all  the  opportunities  In 
any  of  these  directions. 


Table  II. 

—  Records  of  Seed  Separat 

KW,  1911. 
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- 

The  percentage  of  onion  seed  discarded  runs  higher  than 
usual,  a  fact  due,  apparently,  to  the  relatively  larger  number  of 
small  seeds  present  than  usual. 

A  summary  of  the  seed  work  carried  on  at  the  station  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years  is  shown  in  Table  III.  Previous  to  1899 
little  seed  testing  and  separation  were  done  here,  and  no  syste- 
matic records  were  kept  of  the  work.  Table  III.  gives  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  work  done  in  seed  germination,  purity  testing 
and  seed  separation  since  1899. 
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Table  III.  —  Shouting  Number  of  Samples  of  Seed  Purity  and  Germi- 
nation Tests  made,  and  Seed  Separation  Work  dotUj  at  the  Statiom 
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This  table  gives  mran  idea  of  the  increased  intereet  manifested 
in  seed  work  bv  the  fannera  and  market  gardenere  of  the  State. 
Nearly  2,000  testa  have  been  made  for  germination.  255  testa 
for  purity,  and  752  separations  made.  The  total  weight  of  seeds 
separated  is  11,359  pounds.  It  mnst  be  remembered  that  all 
the  seeds  separated  were  small,  particularly  tobacco  seed,  of 
which  it  requires  a  great  many  to  make  a  jwund.  A  record  of 
the  number  of  samples,  with  the  average,  maximum  and  mini- 
mum germination  of  onion,  tobaceo  and  celery  seed,  ia  shown 
in  Table  IV. 
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Table  IV. 
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During  the  period  from  1899  to  the  present  time  536  germi- 
nation testa  of  onion  seed,  3S  of  tobacco  and  66  of  celery  have 
been  made,  representing  about  one-fourth  of  the  seed  which  we 
have  tested.  The  principal  feature  to  be  noted  is,  perhaps,  the 
variation  in  the  percentage  of  germination  occurring  from  year 
to  year  in  different  seeds.  While  it  is  perhaps  not  legitimate 
with  the  data  at  hand  to  draw  too  close  deductions,  we  have 
noted  in  our  seed  work  the  effects  of  unfavorable  climatic  con- 
ditions upon  the  size  and  weight  of  seeds  and  seed  vitality.  The 
lowest  average  for  onion  seed  was  obtained  in  1911,  most  of  this 
seed  probably  having  been  grown  in  1910;  the  highest  average 
germination  for  onion  in  1905,  and  for  tobacco  in  1910.  The 
tobacco  seed  are  practically  all  grown  in  the  Connecticut  valley, 
and  obtained  from  carefully  selected  plants  the  year  before. 
The  variation  in  vitality  is  of  some  significance  here.  The  cel- 
ery seed  tested  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and  the  variation  has  llttlo 
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significance  for  us.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  unfavorable 
seasons  and  other  factors  show  their  effect  in  the  percentages 
of  germination  given  in  these  tables.  In  the  case  of  tobacco 
seed  another  factor  probably  enters  in,  viz.,  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  vitality  brought  about  by  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
seed  plants. 


Table  V.  —  Showing  Number  of  Samples  and  Pounds  of  More  Impor- 
tant Varieties  of  Seeds  separated  from  1906  to  1911,  inclusive. 
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In  Table  V.  ia  shown  the  number  of  samples  and  pounds  of 
four  typical  seeds,  with  the  percentage  retained  and  discarded 
in  our  separation  work,  covering  a  period  of  five  years,  from 
1906  to  1911.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  total 
number  of  samples  separated  is  640,  equalling  nearly  10,000 
pounds  in  weight.  The  average  percentage  discarded  was  about 
15  per  cent.,  representing  small,  inferior  seeds.  Since  these 
were  all  small  seeds  the  weight  in  pounds  is  rather  insignificant, 
8S  the  number  of  onion  seed  in  a  pound  is  approximately  130,- 
000,  that  of  celery  seed  2,000,000,  of  lettuce,  400,000  and  of 
tobacco  7,000,000.  All  the  seed  work  has  been  done  here  gratu- 
itously since  its  inauguration,  the  only  exception  being  in  the 
case  of  retailers  who  sometimes  wish  their  seed  tested  in  large 
quantities.  The  only  expense  incurred  by  the  grower  at  present 
is  return  postage  or  express  charges,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
this  condition  is  almost  invariably  complied  with. 

In  our  opinion  this  work  has  proved  of  great  value  to  our 
agriculturists.  So  far  as  seed  separation  is  concerned,  the.  value 
is  greater  than  some  of  them  realize,  and  perhaps  less  than 
others  of  the  more  enthusiastic  may  believe.  The  many  careful 
teste  which  we  have  been  making  for  years  have  shown  us  what 
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seed  separation  actually  accomplishes,  and  we  therefore  desire 
neither  to  overrate  nor  underrate  the  value  of  the  work.  The 
seed  work  of  this  station  has  shown  a  very  healthy  increase  and 
growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  It  has  not  been 
extensively  advertised  nor  the  value  exaggerated,  as  we  have 
regarded  a  slow,  constant  growth  as  of  more  value  than  one  of 
a  sporadic  nature.  The  work,  however,  is  now  becoming  bo  im- 
portant in  our  State  that  it  requires  the  services  of  a  seed 
analyst  who  would  devote  most  of  his  time  to  this  work.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  work  should  be  done  gratuitously 
for  fanners  and  citizens,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  as  it  is 
more  or  less  educational  in  nature,  and  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  an  assistant  and  improved  testing  appliances.  Con- 
stant experimentation  should  be  carried  on  to  improve  upon  the 
existing  methods  of  germination  and  separation.  The  work 
should  be  done  systematically  and  collections  of  samples  ob- 
tained throughout  the  State  from  dealers  and  farmers,  and  the 
results  of  these  tests  published  here  in  bulletin  form.  This 
would  greatly  improve  the  seed  problem  as  existing  in  this 
State. 

All  samples  of  seed  to  be  germinated  or  separated  should  be 
sent  to  G.  E.  Stone,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  the  express  or  freight  should  be 
prepaid. 
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RUST  ON  VINCA. 


An  outbreak  of  rust  on  Vinca  was  recently  bronght  to  our 
attention  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Bartlett,  a  graduate  student  at  thia  insti- 
tution. Mr.  Bartlett,  who  is  engaged  in  the  sununer  in  inspec- 
tion work,  became  acquainted  with  this  trouble  through  J.  W. 
Adams  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  firm  which  maintains 
a  nursery  and  general  greenhouse  establishment.  The  mat 
appears  to  be  new  in  thia  country,  and  ia  apparently  the  same 
apecies  as  that  occurring  in  Europe  on  Vinca,'  although  the 
specimens  obtained  by  ua  do  not  correapond  in  every  way  to  the 
European  descriptions  of  this  fungus.  We  have  in  our  herba- 
rium no  European  species  with  which  to  compare  our  specimens, 
but  they  were  sent  to  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Arthur  of  Purdue  University,  Indiana, 
who  is  a  rust  specialist.  Profeaaor  Farlow  writes  that  from  a 
casual  examination  of  material  which  we  sent  him,  and  whicli 
he  compares  with  material  in  his  own  herbarium,  the  speciea 
differs  considerably  from  hia  own  type,  Pttccinia  Vincm  (DC) 
Cast.  Dr.  Arthur  states  that  there  are  two  distinct  forms  in 
Europe,  both  of  which  are  referred  to  aa  Pueeinia  Berkelei, 
Pass.,  and  Pueeinia  Vinece  (DO),  Berk.,  the  former  being  a 
synonym  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  specimens  sent  correspond 
with  one  of  the  European  types. 

The  rust  has  apparently  been  present  in  the  vicinity  of 
Springfield  and  Chicopee  for  at  least  two  or  three  years,  corre- 
aponding  to  the  period  when  there  was  more  or  less  of  an  un- 
usual epidemic  of  ruat  in  this  State  and  elsewhere.  Vinca  ia 
grown  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  from  greenhouse  cut- 
tings, but  we  could  find  no  evidence  of  the  disease  affecting 
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ontdoor  plants  in  the  Bummer  or  early  fall.  It  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  greenhouse  in  the  late  fall  and  persists  during 
the  winter,  affecting  the  leaves  of  the  young,  vertical  shoots 
more  seriouslj  than  those  of  the  older,  pendant  ones.  We  ob- 
served both  the  euredospore  and  telentospore  outbreaks,  which 
occurred  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  on  our  material.  In  the 
spring  it  appears  to  affect  the  plants  less  seriously,  probably 
owing  to  the  practice  of  frequently  cutting  off  the  affected  parts 
and  destroying  them,  and  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants 
in  the  spring.  When  starting  new  plants  care  has  been  taken 
to  use  only  healthy  cuttings  from  year  to  year,  and  in  this  way 
the  rust  has,  perhaps,  been  held  in  check  to  some  extent. 

The  disease  affects  both  the  green  and  variegated  varieties, 
although  the  latter  are  usually  more  severely  affected.  It  has 
been  found  on  a  large  number  of  plants,  but  the  loss  has  not 
been  serious  owing  to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  plants  to 
outgrow  the  trouble. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether  the  mycelium  is  per- 
ennial in  the  stem  or  not,  or  whether  infection  comes  from  the 
field,  but  the  rust  does  not  seem  to  be  so  serious  this  year  as  the 
past  two  years,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  other  rusts  which 
have  been  more  or  less  epidemic  If  the  infection  occurs  on 
outdoor  plants,  as  in  the  case  of  chrysanthemum  rust,  it  can 
easily  be  controlled  by  indoor  or  tent-cloth  culture,  or  by  any 
other  means  which  would  keep  the  dews  off  the  plants,  and  even 
if  the  mycelium  is  present  in  the  stem  to  some  extent  the  dis- 
ease can  no  doubt  be  practically  controlled  by  careful  selection 
of  cuttings.  We  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  disease  beyond 
the  points  mentioned.  The  stock  in  use  was  obtained  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  where  the  infection  occurred,  although 
no  doubt  the  rust  at  some  lime  or  other  came  in  on  stock  im- 
ported from  Europe. 
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FROST  CRACKS. 


Q.  E.  STOHK. 


Many  trees  of  different  varieties  are  subject  to  frost  cracks. 
Tliese  often  remain  open  for  several  years,  and  so  far  as  our 
observations  go  are  almost  always  to  be  found  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  tree,  generally  towards  the  south.  They  occur  in  winter, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  are  caused  by  sudden 
changes  in  temperature,  and  especially  by  very  severe  cold. 
They  were  very  common  in  this  section  during  the  remarkably 
cold  winter  of  1903-04,  when  some  fruit  trees,  8  or  10  inches 
in  diameter,  had  frost  cracks  which  opened  4  or  5  inches  wide. 

In  this  section  the  elm  tree  is  more  liable  to  cracks  from  the 
action  of  frost  than  other  varieties.  These  are  often  13  or  15 
feet  long,  and  give  rise  to  more  or  less  serious  bleeding  during 
the  simimer  months.  Cracks  in  trees  occur  not  infrequently 
from  other  causes,  such  as  the  splitting  of  limbs,  and  we  have 
known  a  number  of  sugar  maples  to  gradually  bleed  to  death 
from  the  loss  of  sap. 

Frost  cracks  open  in  winter  when  the  temperature  is  low,  and 
close  in  summer.  When  not  very  large  they  sometimes  heal  over 
and  disappear  through  the  activities  of  callus  growths,  but  more 
often  they  persist  for  some  years,  and  an  extensive  opening  of 
the  cavity  prevents  permanent  healing,  making  the  tree  subject 
to  bleeding  in  summer. 

Frost  cracks  are  difficult  to  treat  satisfactorily  by  tree  surgery 
methods,  as  they  often  extend  quite  deeply  into  the  wood,  and 
the  orifice  is  constantly  changing  in  width  owing  to  changes  in 
the  temperature.  For  the  same  reason  certain  other  cavities  in 
trees  are  hard  to  treat,  as  they  sometimes  open  in  winter  and 
allow  water  to  enter,  which  often  results  in  the  displacement  of 
the  cement  fillingB.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  we  have  experi- 
mented largely  with  elastic  oement  applied  to  the  edge  of  the 
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filliBg  as  a  means  of  preveatiug  the  access  of  water  between 
the  cement  and  the  wood,  but  have  found  it  practically  impos- 
sible so  far  to  prevent  the  bleeding  of  frost  cracks  or  cavities  in 
trees.  There  is  no  substance  now  in  use  which  can  successfully 
overcome  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  sap,  which  is  bound  to 
exude  under  certain  conditions. 

During  the  winter  of  1907  Mr.  E.  G.  Bartlett,  at  that  time 
assistant  in  the  laboratory,  at  my  sug^lion  made  measure- 
ments of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  orifices  of  some  large 
frost  cracks  on  the  south  side  of  elm  trees  located  on  the  college 
campus.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the  results  of  these 
measurements,  together  with  the  mean  t«mperature  for  the  same 
period.  The  meteorological  data  were  taken  from  the  local  sta- 
tion on  the  college  grounds,  and  not  a  great  distance  from  the 
trees. 


Table  showmg  Variation  in  the  Width  of  Frost  Cracka  i 
(Ulmut  Americana). 
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raJte  ahomng  Yariaiion  in  the  Widih  of  Frost  Grada  in  Elm  Treet 
(_Vlmm  Ammcana) — Concluded. 
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In  the  following  diagram  are  shown  graphically  the  variations 
in  the  opening  and  closing  of  frost  cracks  based  upon  the  aver- 
age measurements  of  tree  No.  1  and  No.  2 ;  also  the  barometer, 
mean  temperature  and  mean  relative  humidity  curve. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  barometer  and  temperature  curves 
coincide  closely  with  those  given  by  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  frost  cracks,  and  the  same  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
curve  given  by  the  relative  humidity.  The  temperature  curve 
is  based  upon  the  mean  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  for  each 
day. 

During  the  periods  of  low  temperature  the  cracks  opened,  and 
closed  when  the  temperature  was  higher.  They  open  wider  in 
February  than  in  March,  as  shown  by  the  higher  readings  in  the 
table. 

The  relative  mean  humidity  curve  in  general  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  frost  cracks.  When 
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the  humidity  is  low  the  cracka  show  a  tendency  to  open,  and  to 
close  when  the  humidity  is  great.     The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
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barometer  curve  coincides  very  closely  with  that  of  the  frost 
cracks;  in  fact,  there  was  such  a  close  relationship  between  the 
temperature  and  barometer  readings  and  opening  and  closing 
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of  frost  cracks  that  considerable  information  as  to  the  weather 
conditions  might  be  obtained  from  observations  on  frost  cracks. 
During  the  latter  part  of  March,  when  the  temperature  was 
higher,  the  frost  cracks  did  not  open  so  wide,  and  it  became  more 
difficult  to  read  them  accurately.  The  same  degree  of  variation 
in  frost  cracks  may  not  octtur  in  the  summer  months  as  in  the 
winter;  at  any  rate,  the  change  was  not  so  noticeable. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  APPROXIMATE 
MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS, 


G.  K,  STOm  AND  Q.  H.  CHAPVAK. 


According  to  the  beat  authorities,  and  giving  the  definition 
used  by  the  authors  of  Bulletin  No.  24  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  "  The  mechanical  analysis  of  a  soil 
consists  in  the  separation  of  the  soil  particles  into  groups  de- 
pendent upon  the  size  of  the  grains,  and  in  the  determination  of 
tbc  percentage  by  weight  of  the  particles  constituting  each  group. 
The  limits  of  these  groups  are  arbitrarily  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  ease  in  making  the  separation,  and  to  the  importance  of 
the  particles  of  any  given  size  in  determining  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  soil." 

Many  methods  have  been  devised  at  different  times  by  investi- 
gators, but  the  whole  matter  was  somewhat  hazy  on  account  of 
each  one  using  his  o^vn  measurements  for  grading  the  soil  par- 
ticles, etc.,  until  the  present  method  of  centrifugal  analysis  was 
devised  by  the  authors  of  the  bulletin  previously  noted.  Since 
that  time  the  methods  described  therein  have  been  made  use  of 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experi- 
ment stations  in  general,  where  absolutely  accurate  results  are 
desired  for  all  characters  of  soils. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  methods  heretofore  devised  has  been 
the  length  of  time  necessary  to  carry  through  an  analysis,  even 
of  the  simplest  soil. 

In  the  work  of  this  station  there  have  arisen  many  occasions 
when  it  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  know  approxi- 
mately the  composition  of  a  soil,  more  particularly  of  those  used 
in  greenhouses  and  market  gardening.  With  a  large  amount  of 
other  routine  station  work  always  on  hand  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  soil 
samples  by  the  ordinary  centrifugal,  or  as  we  shall  hereafter 
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call  it,  the  "  long  "  method,  bo  it  became  necessarj  to  devise  a 
method  wbicli  would  materially  shorten  the  process  and  etill  give 
accurate  results  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  error. 

After  considerable  experimentation  a  satisfactory  method  was 
devised  and  has  been  used  with  success  in  our  work  here  the  past 
year.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  method  is  absolutely  accurate, 
nor  is  any  for  that  matter,  as  the  limit  of  error,  even  when  using 
the  most  approved  centrifugal  methods  where  the  greatest  care 
is  used,  is  admittedly  lai^e,  dependent  somewhat  of  course  on 
the  manipiJator, 

A  great  number  of  comparisons  have  been  made  of  the  results 
obtained  by  analysis  of  soils  by  the  long  method  and  the  short 
method  and  are  given  in  the  following  pages.  The  method  used 
by  us  is  more  or  less  of  an  adaptation  of  the  centrifugal  method 


In  brief,  the  centrifugal  method  in  general  use  is  as  follows : 
the  soil  is  carefully  sampled  and  a  part  of  the  sample  which 
passes  through  a  2-millimcter  sieve  is  used  for  analysis.  Five 
grams  are  usually  taken  and  dried  at  110°  C.  This  sample  is 
then  shaken  with  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have 
been  added,  for  six  hours  or  more.  The  sample  is  then  placed  in 
tubes  and  centrifuged  until  all  but  the  clay  particles  have  sub- 
sided; these,  with  the  water,  are  then  decanted  off  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  weighed.  The  silts  are  found  by  allowing 
everything  larger  in  size  than  .05  millimeter  to  subside,  de- 
canting the  liquid,  evaporating,  drying  and  weighing.  The  re- 
maining sands  are  dried  and  weighed  and  then  sifted  by  four 
sieves  into  five  grades.  The  organic  matter  is  determined 
usually  by  the  chromic  acid  method,  but  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  "  loss  on  ignition  "  which  is  often  erroneously 
termed  organic  matter. 

This  process,  as  can  plainly  be  seen,  takes  a  long  time  to  carry 
through,  and  is  not  applicable  where  quick  results  are  desired. 

The  briefer  method  in  use  at  this  station  is  as  follows:  the 
sample  of  soil  as  brought  to  the  laboratory  is  first  thoroughly 
mixed  and  then  dried  at  110°  C.  It  is  then  sifted  through  a 
2-millimeter  sieve  and  all  that  passes  through  is  classed  as  soil. 
This  is  again  mixed  and  10  grams  taken  for  analysis.  This  is 
heated  to  obtain  the  "  loss  on  ignition,"  in  a  platinum  or  porce- 
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lain  crucible,  and  the  organic  matter,  water,  etc,  is  driven  off. 
Tbfl  sample  is  then  cooled  and  weighed  and  loss  of  weight 
recorded  as  "  loss  on  ignition."  It  is  tlien  placed  in  a  small 
mortar  and  rubbed  gentlj  with  a  medium  hard  rubber-tipped 
pestle  to  disintegrate  the  soil  particles  as  far  as  possible.  Then 
the  sample  is  sifted  carefully  with  constant  brushing  with  a  stiff 
camel's  hair  brush  through  l-millimeter,  .5-milIimeter,  .25-milli- 
metcr  and  .1-millimeter  sieves,  the  last  two  being  bolting  cloth, 
as  in  the  long  method.  The  residue  remaining  consists  of  the 
very  fine  sand,  the  silts  and  clay.  This  remainder  is  weighed 
and  the  weight  recorded,  and  one  gram  or  fraction  thereof  is 
weighed  out  and  used  in  the  remainder  of  the  process  to  deter- 
mine the  percentage  of  very  fine  sand,  silts  and  clay. 

This  determination  is  made  in  the  following  piece  of  appa- 
ratus (see  Fig,  1) :  A  is  a  circular  test  tube  having  a  diameter 
of  approximately  2  centimeters  and  a  length  to  the  contraction 
of  about  7  centimeters ;  B  is  a  flat  glass  tube  with  thin  walls, 
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one  of  which  at  least  is  perfectly  flat,  having  an  inside  breadth 
of  .8  centimeter  and  a  width  1  to  1.5  millimeters.  This 
tube  is  about  10  centimeters  long.  The  lengths  of  A  and  B  may 
be  varied,  however,  but  it  has  been  found  that  tubes  of  these 
dimensions  work  well  in  the  ordinary  laboratory  centrifuge. 
The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  the  tube  is  filled  to  within 
about  4  centimeters  of  the  top  with  distilled  water  and  the  gram 
of  soil  added.  A  rubber  stopper  is  then  placed  in  the  tube  and 
the  soil  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  water  by  shaking  for 
a  few  minutes.  The  tube  is  then  placed  in  the  centrifuge  and 
run  for  a  period  of  five  minutes  at  a  speed  of  about  1,200  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  tube  is  then  removed  and  clamped  to  an 
upright  stand  shown  in  Fig,  2,  and  a  millimeter  scale  ie  attached 
so  that  with  a  horizontal  microscope  the  size  of  the  soil  particles 
as  shown  by  the  eyepiece  micrometer  and  the  reading  on  the 
scale  may  be  had  at  the  same  time  or  by  swinging  the  micro- 
scope in  a  horizontal  plane.  0  millimeter  on  the  scale  coi^ 
responds  with  the  bottom  of  the  soil  column  in  the  tube.  The 
microscope  is  then  focussed  on  the  soil  particles  and  raised  until 
a  majority  of  the  particles  are  less  than  the  minimum  size  of 
those  of  fine  sand,  i.e.,  less  than  .05  millimeter ;  the  scale  read- 
ing is  then  taken  and  noted.  The  microscope  is  then  raised 
until  the  particles  are  less  than  those  of  the  minimum  size  for 
silts,  viz.,  .0005  millimeter;  the  scale  reading  is  again  noted 
and  the  scale  reading  at  the  top  of  the  soil  column  also  noted. 
We  have  the  readings  as  follows:  — 


Very  fine  sand, 3.0 

Very  fine  saDd  and  silts, 4.5 

Very  fine  sand  and  silts  and  clay, 7.0 

The  column  is  divided,  therefore,  into  volume  per  cents,  as 
follows :  — 

Far  Cut. 

Very  flue  sand, 42.85 

SUtfl, 21.43 

Clays, 35.72 

If  there  were  2.34  grams  of  soil  left  after  the  last  sifting  we 
shoiild  have  weights  of  very  fine  sand,  silts  and  clays  as  follows, 
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using  these  volume  percentages  as  weight  percentages,  which 
may  be  done,  as  experiment  has  shown  that  in  the  small  tube  the 
error  is  not  great  enough  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Very  &ue  sand  =  2.34  X  42.85  per  cent.  =  1.00  +  grams. 
SiltB  =2.34  X  21.43  per  cent.  =   .49  +  grams. 

Clay  =  2.34  X  35.72  per  cent  =  .84  +  grams. 

Thus  we  have  the  weights  of  the  very  fine  sand,  silts  and  clay, 
and  by  following  the  same  system  used  in  calculating  the  per- 
centages of  the  sands  obtained  by  sifting  in  the  whole  sample 
we  get  the  percentages  of  these  constituents. 

Below  are  given  results  of  several  typical  soils  which  were 
analyzed  by  the  long  method  and  by  the  short  method.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  results  vary  but  little  and  that  for  a  close  ap- 
proximate analysis  the  results  are  accurate  enough  to  warrant 
the  use  of  this  method  where  time  is  an  important  factor. 

A  criticism  of  this  method  may  be  raised,  but  its  accuracy 
and  ease  of  manipulation  cannot  be  doubted,  as  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly proved  to  give  as  good  results  for  general  use  as  the 
long  method,  and  in  about  half  the  time.  Soils  were  analyzed 
by  outside  parties,  and  then  the  same  soils  were  analyzed  in  the 
laboratory  by  the  shorter  method,  and  the  results  were  well 
within  the  acknowledged  limit  of  error,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  table:  — 


Tabk  shomtig  the  RemdU  obtained  on  Various  Soih  from  Atudyset  by  the 
"Long  Method"  and  by  the  New  Method. 

(F«c  cant,  of  oicsdh  nuttar,  invel,  luid,  lilt  and  dar  in  10  cnma  o(  uH.] 
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There  are  admittedly  several  placed  where  orthodox  ideas  have 
been  differed  from,  but  we  have  been  miable  to  detect  any  bad 
effects  as  the  result  of  these  differences.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
soil  after  beating  in  the  mortar  with  a  medium  bard  rubber 
pestle  ia  one  of  these,  and  while  error  might  creep  in  by  careless 
or  thoughtless  mauipulating,  it  is  believed  that  with  care  any 
appreciable  error  can  be  easily  obviated. 

Ab  there  ia  a  limit  of  error  of  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  by  the  long 
method  in  an  analysis  of  the  same  soil,  and  as  we  came  well 
within  this  limit  in  every  case,  we  believe  that  we  are  justified 
in  using  this  method  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil  particles. 

In  all  probability  it  may  not  break  up  all  the  agglomerates, 
but  so  far  in  our  experience  the  method  has  given  perfectly  satis- 
factory results,  when  reasonable  care  is  uaed. 

There  may  also  be  a  slight  loss  of  the  finer  particlea  in  the 
aif  ting,  but  no  more  than  is  nsual  even  by  the  long  method. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  where  absolute  accuracy  is 
desired  we  do  not  recommend  this  short  method,  but  for  a  close 
approximation  it  works  very  welL 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  SOIL 
STERILIZATION. 


a.  K.  STOKK. 

The  term  "  soil  sterilization  "  haa  long  been  applied  by  com- 
mercial growers  to  a  system  of  beating  soils,  generally  by  the 
use  of  steam,  to  a  temperature  ranging  from  180°  to  212°  F. 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  certain  disease  germs.  In  practice 
the  heat  is  applied  for  only  a  short  time,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  bacteria  are  destroyed. 
The  process  as  usually  employed  by  commercial  men  merely  ac- 
complishes what  is  termed  "  pasteurization." 

The  stimulating  effects  of  sterilized  soil  on  plant  growth  have 
long  been  recognized,  and  some  large  growers  of  lettuce  and 
other  crops  have  made  extensive  use  of  the  practice  largely  for 
the  effects  produced  on  plant  growth.  Even  as  a  young  hoy  I 
remember  observing  the  peculiar  stimulating  effects  sterilized 
soil  had  on  plant  growth  where  charcoal  pits  had  been  burned. 
The  soil  and  turf  used  in  covering  coal  pits  in  the  process  of 
making  charcoal  are  steamed  and  heated  for  many  days,  and  be- 
come thoroughly  sterilized.  When  the  charcoal  is  taken  out  the 
soil  is  left  spread  out,  and  it  often  supports  a  vigorous  and  rank 
vegetation. 

The  extensive  experiments  which  we  made  some  years  ago 
demonstrated  That  crops  growing  in  sterilized  soil  are  greatly 
stimulated;  some  crops,  and  lettuce  in  particular,  showing  the 
effects  much  more  than  others,  however.  This  stimulation  makes 
a  different  handling  of  lettuce  necessary,  and  lower  night  tem- 
peratures must  be  maintained  so  that  the  characteristic  heads 
will  form  properly  and  topbum  be  prevented. 

Our  experiments  showed  that  while  sterilization  gives  bene- 
ficial results  with  certain  soils  rich  in  organic  matter,  other  soils 
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deficient  in  this  respect  may  cause  injury  to  the  crop  when  ster- 
ilized. 

We  have  maintained  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  soil  ster- 
ilization are  largely  chemical  in  nature,  as  shown  hy  experiments 
with  seeds,  etc.  In  two  series  of  experiments,^  in  which  a  large 
number  and  several  varieties  of  seeds  were  employed,  we  found 
not  only  a  marked  acceleration  in  germination,  but  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  seeds  that  germinated  in  steriHzed  soil 
when  compared  with  the  same  soil  unsterilized.  The  stimulating 
effects  produced  in  these  tests  were  undoubtedly  chemical  in 
nature;  that  is,  there  were  certain  substances  in  the  soil  which 
were  chemically  changed  by  the  process  of  steaming,  and  these 
being  absorbed  by  the  seed,  increased  germination  followed.  It 
is,  however,  not  at  all  improbable  that  part  of  the  stimulating 
effects  ou  seeds  grown  in  sterilized  soils  is  due  to  the  renovation 
of  the  gases  contained  in  the  soil,  since  the  old  gases  are  driven 
out  by  the  process  of  steaming.  Steaming,  in  other  words,  has 
to  a  certain  extent  the  same  effect  as  aerating  the  soil,  which 
process  greatly  stimulates  seed  germination  and  growth.  In  one 
experiment  where  3,000  lettuce  seed  were  grown  in  two  boxes, 
1,500  in  each  box  and  one  being  aerated  and  the  other  not,  it  was 
found  that  86  per  cent,  germinated  in  the  aerated  soil,  while 
only  64  per  cent,  germinated  in  the  unaerated  soil.  The  average 
weight  of  seedlings  was  40  per  cent,  greater  in  the  aerated  than 
in  the  unaerated  soil.^ 

Our  experiments  '  in  germinating  seeds  in  decoctions  of  ster^ 
ilized  soil  showed  that  the  decoctions  exerted  a  chemical  stimula- 
tion, and  that  even  decoctions  from  unsterilized  loam  had  a 
simiUr  effect  on  germination.  The  soil  we  used  had  never  re- 
ceived any  commercial  fertilizer,  but  was  a  typical  market- 
garden  soil,  frequently  enriched  with  decomposed  horse  manure 
It  is  well  known  that  a  great  variety  of  chemicals  stimulate  seed 
germination,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  decoctions  of  soils 
would  do  the  same. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  bacteria  in  sterilized  soil  has 

•  HaKh  Etp.  Sta..  lUh  Ann.  Rept.,  IDOS.  p.  41;  >ln  Hktob  Gip.  Btt..  tSth  Aqd.  R«pt.,  IWM, 
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been  demonstrated  by  Prof.  A.  Vincent  Oemun  ^  and  others,  and 
the  interpretation  of  these  results  we  believe  can  be  found  in 
chemical  stimulation.  However,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
even  in  this  case  the  aeration  of  the  soil  resulting  from  steaming 
may  play  a  small  role  in  the  increased  number  of  bacteria,  since 
it  is  known  that  cultivation  gives  rise  to  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  in  soils. 

There  are  great  differences  in  soils  as  regards  the  stimulating 
effects  of  sterilization,  and  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  draw- 
ing deductions  from  this  fact  alone.  Many  commercial  florists 
and  market  gardeners  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
had  some  experience  in  growing  different  crops  in  sterilized  soil, 
and  the  results  of  their  experience  in  this  work  are  not  always 
the  same.  The  best  results  which  we  have  observed  as  arising 
from  sterilization  have  invariably  been  given  by  lettuce. 

The  soils  used  in  growing  lettuce  are  rich  iu  organic  matter 
from  the  repeated  application  of  horse  manure  year  after  year, 
and  it  is  such  soils  as  these,  rich  in  humus,  that  sterilization 
affects  most  advantageously  for  plant  growth.  Some  experi- 
ments, however,  which  we  have  made,  with  decomposed  leaves 
(leaf  mold)  and  decayed  vegetable  matter  obtained  from  florists, 
gave  results  somewhat  different  from  those  obtained  from  soils 
rich  in  organic  matter  largely  derived  from  horse  manure. 
When  scrds  were  eoaked  in  decoctions  of  either  sterilized  or  un- 
sterilized  leaf  mold  they  showed  little  or  no  stimulation,  and 
when  the  decoction  was  strong  we  obtained  positive  injury  to 
seed.  Keither  did  we  obtain  any  stimulus  to  crops  in  sterilized 
forest  humus  except  when  the  humus  was  first  washed  out  and 
then  sterilized. 

The  idea  recently  advanced  by  Kussell  and  Hutchinson,  that 
the  increased  baoteriat  flora  characteristic  of  sterilized  soil  is 
biological  rather  than  chemical,  does  not  in  the  least  appeal  to 
us,  at  least  for  our  conditions.  The  theory  is  to  a  certain  extent 
an  adaptation  or  application  of  the  Metchinikolf  phagocyte 
theory  to  the  soil.  Russell  and  Hutchinson  report  finding  pro- 
tozoa devouring  bacteria  in  the  soils,  and  they  account  for  the 
increase  of  bacteria  in  sterilized  soils  by  the  absence  of  protozoa 
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and  allied  fonos  of  animal  life  which  prej  apon  micro- 
orgamBms. 

It  would  be  unjust  for  us  to  aflSrm  what  mi^t  take  place  in 
the  soils  of  England  or  those  on  the  continent,  and  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  soil  and  climate,  as  well  as  the  biological  con- 
ditions, are  different  from  those  here;  nevertheless,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  biological  theory  does  not  hold  in  the  soils  we 
bare  experimented  with  for  years,  and  as  far  as  we  are  aUe  to 
determine  it  possesses  no  significance.  The  matter,  however,  will 
be  discussed  in  the  following  article  prepared  at  our  suggestion 
by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Lodge.  These  investigations  were  made 
under  our  direction  in  our  laboratory  during  1910  and  1911, 
when  the  men  were  taking  senior  work  in  the  collie,  and  prove 
to  our  satisfaction  that  protozoa,  at  least  in  our  soil,  have  little 
or  no  part  in  accounting  for  the  increased  number  of  bacteria  in 
our  soils,  although  we  cannot  affirm  that  they  do  not  play  a  more 
important  role  in  England  and  elsewhere.' 

The  stimulating  effects  which  sterilized  soils  have  upon  bac- 
teria are  chemical  in  nature,  and  so  far  as  we  can  determine 
with  our  soils  biological  factors  exert  no  influence  in  this  respect. 
Most  observers,  we  believe,  agree  that  ammonia  is  given  off  from 
sterilizing  soils,  owing  apparently  to  dcntrification,  and  in  this 
connection  we  might  relate  that  in  some  cases  where  horse  ma- 
nure was  applied  freely  and  sterilization  followed  we  noted  that 
if  certain  plants,  such  as  tomatoes,  were  transplanted  in  the  soil 
too  soon  after  the  sterilizing  had  been  done,  their  leaves  would 
present  symptoms  of  ammoniacal  burning. 

The  sterilizing  of  soils  has  been  carried  on  very  extensively 
for  some  years  in  this  country,  particularly  in  greenhouses,  and 
we  have  had  opportunities  to  observe  various  crops  growing  in 
many  acres  of  treated  soil.  In  practically  all  cases  moist  heat, 
that  is,  steam,  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  although  hot  water 
has  been  used  with  practically  the  same  results.  There  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  effects  which 
stimulation  has  npon  plants,  since  a  large  variety  of  soils  have 
been  treated,  and  the  crops  have  been  grown  under  very  variable 
conditions.    Moreover,  as  has  already  been  stated,  some  crops 
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are  stimulated  much  more  than  others  by  this  treatment.  Most 
crops  require  special  handling  in  sterilized  soils,  otherwise  trou- 
ble is  likely  to  follow. 

Many  different  methods  of  sterilizing  soils  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  the  writer  has  experimented  with  practically  every- 
thing there  is  in  this  line.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  soils 
can  be  greatly  improved  by  sterilization,  and  iu  the  future  it  will 
be  more  extensively  employed  not  only  for  the  destruction  of 
pathogenic  organisms,  but,  like  electricity  and  other  stimuli,  as 
a  means  of  hastening  crop  production. 

The  writer  at  one  time  had  experience  with  a  soil  which  wouM 
not  grow  lettuce.  When  it  was  sterilized,  however,  no  further 
difficulty  was  experienced  with  it.  Even  muck  soils,  which  are 
rich  in  organic  matter  and  generally  injurious  to  plant  growth, 
can  be  greatly  improved  by  leaching  and  sterilizing. 

In  the  south  there  are  many  acres  of  soil  seriously  affected 
with  Sclerotinia  which  can  be  treated  effectively  at  no  great  cost, 
and  in  the  future  soil  sterilization  is  hound  to  become  of  prac- 
tical use  for  field  work.  There  is  no  reason  why  methods  cannot 
be  adapted  for  cheap  and  effective  sterilizing  of  outdoor  soils  if 
the  land  be  fairly  level  and  free  from  stone. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  SOIL  DECOCTIONS  FROM  STER- 
ILIZED AND  UNSTERILIZED  SOILS  UPON 
BACTERLA.L  GROWTH. 


t>  B.  0.  SMITH.' 


An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  experiments  to 
aacertain  the  cause  underlving  the  effects  which  sterilized  and 
unsterilized  soil  decoctions  have  upon  bacterial  development. 
These  questions  have  often  arisen:  In  what  manner  does  soil 
sterilization  affect  bacterial  development  i  Is  the  cause  under- 
lying the  development  of  bacteria  in  soils  of  a  chemical  or  bio- 
logical nature?  Some  investigators  maintain  that  the  increase 
of  bacteria  in  sterilized  soils  is  due  to  a  chemical  stimulus,  while 
others  insist  that  it  is  biological ;  i.e.j  that  minute  animal  oi^n- 
isms  known  as  protozoa  aifect  the  bacterial  fiora  of  soils.  In  all 
probability  the  chemical  factor  is  the  important  one,  the  bio- 
logical factor  playing  little  or  no  part  in  either  increasing  or 
retarding  bacterial  growth,  at  least  in  any  of  our  soils. 

We  selected  for  use  in  our  experiments  two  types  of  soils,  — 
one  an  Amherst  greenhouse  soil  or  loam,  somewhat  modified  by 
the  addition  of  coarse  sand  and  quite  rich  in  organic  matter,  and 
which  will  be  designated  as  loam ;  and  the  other  a  yellow  loam 
or  a  typical  Amherst  subsoil,  deficient  in  nitrogen  and  contain- 
ing only  a  slight  amount  of  organic  matter,  which  will  be  desig- 
nated as  subsoil. 

Tabu  I.  —  ShomnQ  Mechanical  Anidysis  of  Two  Types  of  SotU  used  in 
(A«w  Experiments. 
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The  soil  decoctions  used .  in  our  experimMita  were  made  aa 
follows:  four  hundred  grams  of  soil  were  placed  in  a  percolation 
tube  and  lukewarm  distilled  water  was  allowed  to  percolate  sev- 
eral times  through  the  soil.  This  method  was  followed  in  each 
instance.  The  decoctions  thus  made  (the  percolated  water)  were 
then  placed  in  flasks,  each  flask  containing  100  cubic  centimeters 
of  percolate.  Then  these  decoctions,  composed  of  percolates  from 
sterilized  and  unsterilized  soils,  were  placed  in  the  autoclave  and 
subjected  to  steam  pressure  of  15  pounds  for  forty-five  minutes 
at  a  temperature  of  250"  F. 

Three  series  of  experiments  were  carried  on  with  each  soil.  In 
series  No.  1  a  sterilized  and  unsterilized  loam  were  used,  and  the 
sterilized  decoctions  inoculated  with  ordinary  soil  bacteria.  In 
the  second  series  of  experiments  a  sterilized  and  unsterilized 
loam,  and  in  addition  a  sterilized  and  unsterilized  subsoil,  were 
used,  and  the  sterilized  decoctions  inoculated  with  ordinary  soil 
bacteria.  In  our  third  series  of  experiments  a  sterilized  and 
unsterilized  loam  and  subsoil  were  used,  as  in  our  second  series 
of  experiments,  but  with  this  difference,  —  inoculations  were 
made  from  a  pure  culture  of  Bacillus  subtilis.  In  the  above 
series  of  experiments,  where  a  sterilized  loam  or  subsoil  was 
used,  sterilization  was  done  as  follows:  about  1  liter  of  soil  was 
placed  in  the  autoclave  and  subjected  to  steam  pressure  of  15 
pounds  for  forty-five  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  250°  F. 

The  following  method  of  inoculation  was  used  in  our  first  two 
series  of  experiments,  where  ordinary  soil  bacteria  were  used. 
Ten  grams  of  loam  were  placed  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of 
sterilized  water,*  and  this  decoction  placed  in  an  incubator  for 
three  days,  where  a  large  number  of  bacteria  developed.  We 
used  these  decoctions  to  inoculate  our  sterilized  percolates  of 
sterilized  and  unsterilized  soil  in  the  two  series  of  experiments, 
these  percolates  being  inoculated  with  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the 
above  culture  and  then  incubated  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
decoctions  were  removed  from  the  incubator  and  plated,  and  the 
ordinary  dilution  methods  followed.  Cultures  were  made  by 
adding  ^A  cubic  centimeter  of  the  dilution  to  agar-agar  in  Petri- 
dishes,  and  these  were  incubated  for  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  the  colonies  were  counted.    The  agar-agar  was  .5  per  cent. 
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nomul  acid  in  all  the  experimenta.  In  the  third  aeries  of  ex- 
periments, where  inoculation  was  made  with  Bacillus  subtilis, 
the  following  method  was  used.  A  pure  tube  culture  of  Bacillus 
subtilis  was  made ;  from  thia  pure  culture  a  number  of  bacteria 
were  transferred  with  a  platinum  loop  to  100  cubic  centimeters 
of  sterilized  water.  From  here  on  the  method  waa  followed  aa 
above  indicated. 


Tablr  n.  —  Showint  Compariaon  of  tht  Number  of  Baeteria  in  Deoodwru 
<^  Sterilized  and  Uneterilued  Loam,  (/noculotunu  made  with  Ordinarif 
SffU  Bacteria.) 


Boil. 

ElIHiMWltl. 

E^Mrfniatl. 

EipKimull.         A«««a. 

BMriUwd  Io*m.      .       .       . 

B.no.000 

1.84I.0(N 

IJISJOO 

M1440 

4,913.a«0 

M.7W 

The  results  shown  in  Table  II,  are  of  special  interest  for  the 
following  reason :  in  the  three  experiments  recorded  in  this  table 
the  sterilized  loam  decoctions  were  found  to  contain  a  far  greater 
number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  of  contents  than  the 
unsterilized  loam  decoction. 

Table  III.  —  Showing  Compariaon  helween  the  Number  of  Bacteria  in 
DeeodioM  of  Sterilized  and  VtulerUized  Loam  trnd  SubeoU.  (/nocu- 
tationa  made  with  Ordinary  Soil  Bacteria.) 


Son- 

Nmuaa  or  BumuA  m  1  Cnnc  Caini- 
unu  or  Dvncnoii. 

B>i«ln«>tl. 

a™^ 

SMriliwlklWB 

tjnm 

4,M>,0M 

i^xtm 

MJM 

miM 

101,414 

StniliMdnibMdl. 

nxn 

Sl.lU 

7».m 

UiM>rili»d  >ub»U 

mjan 

181.138 

IBlMt 

The  results  given  in  Table  III.  are  important  since  they  show 
that  decoctions  made  from  different  soils  affect  the  growth  of 
bacteria  in  them  in  a  decidedly  different  manner.  When  a  stei^ 
ilized  loam  ia  used  we  find  a  greater  number  of  bacteria  present 
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OS  compared  with  the  Bumber  in  the  unsterilized  loam  decoction ; 
thus  the  experiments  with  loam  soil  in  Table  III.  bear  out  the 
reBults  recorded  in  Table  II.,  where  the  same  kind  of  loam  soil 
was  need  in  the  decoctions.  When  a  sterilized  and  imsterilizcd 
subsoil  were  used  in  the  decoctions  we  found  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  bacteria  were  present  in  the  unsterilized  decoction.  This 
fact  proves  that  the  sterilizing  of  this  particular  soil  resulted  in 
adverse  conditions  for  bacterial  increase. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  of  interest  to  insert  a  table  taken 
from  a  previous  report  of  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station,'  show- 
ing the  growth  of  soy  bean  in  sterilized  and  unsterilized  loam  and 
subsoil.  A  glance  at  this  will  show  that  the  greatest  gain  in 
plant  growth  wag  made  in  the  loam  soil,  and  the  least  in  the  sub- 
soil. These  results  coincide  with  the  relative  growth  of  bacteria 
in  the  two  soils,  as  shown  in  Table  III. 


Table  IV.  —  ShamnQ  Qrowlh  oj  Soy  Bean  in  Sterilited  and  Ungterilued 
Loam  and  SvbaoU  {from  Hatch  Expariment  Station  Annual  Report, 

1906). 


A*>uoa  LiNvra  (C.Kn- 

•f.Ti;M)orSr«i.«ii<- 

Boil 
(PwCenl.). 

VnirtMiliMd 
Sou. 

8Miiii»d 
Sou. 

Loui. 

BabBil.          .... 

* 

t.n 

10.  SI 
4.U 

+14.06 
-67.70 

Glancing  over  this  table  one  can  readily  see  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  the  development  of  bacteria  and  the  growth 
of  soy  beans  in  sterilized  and  unsterilized  soils.  The  soy  beans 
showed  an  increase  of  growth  in  the  sterilized  loam  over  that 
given  in  the  unsterilized  loam.  In  the  subsoil  the  unsterilized 
soil  produced  a  greater  growth  than  the  sterilized.  The  same 
held  true  in  regard  to  the  development  of  bacteria.  Decoctions 
of  the  sterilized  loam  produced  about  twenty  times  the  number  of 
bacteria  as  the  unsterilized.  In  the  sterilized  subsoil  there  is  a 
decrease  in  numbers  as  compared  with  the  unsterilized,  or  in 
other  words,  the  unsterilized  subsoil  produced  twice  as  many 
bacteria  as  the  sterilized. 
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That  sterilization  of  soils  produces  different  effects  on  crops 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  cannot  be  disputed.  In  this 
experiment  we  used  two  distinct  types  of  soil,  and  found  that 
sterilization  affects  both  soils  differently.  In  loams  well  sup- 
plied with  organic  matter  the  effect  is  a  stimulation  from  the 
beginning  on  certain  crops.  In  other  soils,  notably  deficient  in 
organic  matter  (like  the  subsoil  used  in  this  experiment),  the 
effect  may  be  a  detrimental  one. 

Lyon  and  Bizzell  *  have  shown  ua  that  steaming  reduces  the 
nitrates  of  the  soil  to  nitrites  and  to  ammonia,  but  most  of  the 
ammonia  comes  from  the  organic  nitrogen.  Russell  and  Hutch- 
inson ^  claim  that  the  increased  productiveness  of  sterilized  soils 
is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  ammonia  present,  and  that 
the  excess  of  ammonia  is  the  result  of  the  increased  decomposi- 
tion of  soil  substances  by  bacteria. 

Table  V.  —  Showinn  Comparison  oj  the  Amowits  of  Ammonia  in  Decoc- 
tions of  Sterilized  and  Unaterilited  Loam.  (/nocuZotums  mah  with 
Ordinary  Soil  Bacteria.) 


Soil. 

AuoDHt  or  Ahhohii  in  Dkoctiok  or  WO  Cowc 

EipwlmMitl. 

ExpuriroMtl. 

St«ili»d  loUD,         .           .           . 

Cn>urili»d  loUD,          .        . 

.OUl 
.0031 

.0012 

.0031 

.0001 
.0030 

OOSl 

Analysis  of  the  soil  decoctions  from  soils  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  experiments  given  in  Table  IV.  show  an  increase  of  ammo- 
nia in  the  sterilized  loam  as  compared  with  the  unsterilized.  In 
the  subsoil  we  find  just  the  reverse  condition,  the  unsterilized 
subsoil  containing  more  ammonia  than  the  sterilized. 

Analyses  of  the  soil  decoctions  used  in  the  experiments  shown 
in  Tables  II.  and  III.  give  the  same  results  as  regards  the  am- 
monia content  of  the  decoction  as  those  enumerated  above,  but  in 
our  experiments  (Tables  II.  and  III.)  we  have  sterilized  decoc- 
tions of  the  various  soils  inoculated  with  soil  bacteria.  The 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  number  of  bacteria  found  in  these 

I  EBHtUof  Stsun  Swriliution  on  tbe  Solubia  H>tl«T  In  Baila,  LyttiMop  Lyon  ud  J.A.Bii- 
nil,  C«wl1  Ar--  Eip.  Bta..  But.  No.  175,  April,  1910. 

■E<I«ta  ot  Partial  Suriliutlon  of  Soil  upon  the  Produstionof  Plant  Food,  by  E.  J.  Ruaill 
>ca,  Vol.  III.,  Part  H..  Ostobar,  IMt. 
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decoctions  correspond  with  the  increase  and  decrease  of  ammonia 
content  in  each  case,  more  ammonia  being  found  in  the  decoc- 
tions which  possessed  the  largest  number  of  bacteria.  This  fact 
is  not  new,  as  it  has  been  shown  by  KusscU  and  Hutchinson  in 
recent  years. 

Table  VI.  —  Showing  Comparieon  bdween  the  Amounts  of  Ammonia  in 
Decoctions  of  SUrUized  and  Vnsteriiized  Loam  and  Subsoil.  {Inocu- 
loiumc  made  with  Ordinary  Soil  BatUeria.) 


A-<.™TorA™,>K,»,HD« 

«AH»). 

*». 

Eiparinumta. 

Aventa. 

.ooso 

Table  VII.  —  Shomnng  Comparison  between  the  Amount  of  Ammonia  tn 
Decoctions  of  Sterilized  and  Vnsteriiized  Loam  and  Snbsoilt,    {Inoci^ 
lationa  made  with  Water  Ctdtwes  of  B.  aubiUia.) 
Sxptrimant  t. 


Soo, 

Son. 

StorOiHl  loun,        .        .        . 

.0031 

.OOJtt 

SuriUud  mibBil.  .       .       . 
tJi»t«ili»d  HibnU.      .       . 

.mio 
.am 

This  increase  in  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  each  case  is  cer- 
tainly brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  bacteria  upon  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Now  the  question  arises:  What 
change  takes  place  within  the  soil,  when  sterilized,  in  order  to 
produce  this  increase  in  the  number  of  bacteria  i  In  the  case  of 
the  subsoil,  where  the  increase  takes  place  in  the  unsterilized 
soil,  it  is  a  question  as  to  what  change  takes  place  upon  sterilizing 
that  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  bacteria. 

Husselt  and  Hutchinson  *  tried  the  effect  of  untreated  soil 
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upon  sterilized  soil  and  found  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  bac- 
teria and  in  tbe  amount  of  ammonia  present  This  would  show 
that  there  is  some  limiting  factor  in  tbe  original  soil  that  limits 
bacterial  action.  They  claim  that  this  limiting  factor  is  not 
chemical  but  biological. 

In  the  experiments  which  we  have  described  and  in  those 
which  follow  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  how  protozoan  forma 
play  any  role  whatsoever  in  the  decrease  of  bacteria.  If  this  is 
true  this  limiting  factor  must  be  a  chemical  or  physical  property 
of  the  soil,  and  one  on  which  sterilization  has  a  marked  effect. 

Pkotozoa  as  a  Factor  in  the  Bacterial  Flora  of  Soii^s. 
The  remaining  contents  of  tbe  soil  culture  used  in  inoculating 
decoctions  in  tbe  experiments  of  Tables  II.  and  III.  were  sub- 
jected to  a  careful  microscopic  examination  for  various  forma  of 
protozoa.  Our  labors  were  without  results,  however,  no  protozoa 
being  found ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  few  might  bare  been 
introduced  at  tbe  time  of  inoculation  of  the  decoctions.  To  avoid 
any  possibility  of  introducing  protozoa  into  decoctions  the  experi- 
ments shown  in  Table  VIIT.  were  made. 


Table  VIII.  —  Showing  Comparison  of  Number  of  Baderia  in  Dtaxiiom 
0/  Sterilieed  and  Vmlenlued  Loam  and  Subsoils.  {Inomlationt  made 
with  Water  CuUvre  of  B.  aubtilis.) 


Son. 

N.K...» 

ttcTXHik  m  1  CoBic  Csim- 

Ann(^ 

4.913.800 
lll.HM 

UT,«M 

11T.3U 

zn»m 

2S3,3«I 

SSl.tlO 

ijm.m 

2.KII.M4 

1.180,IM1 

The  data  given  in  tbe  above  table  show  that  Bacillus  subtilis 
multiply  in  great  numbers  in  all  the  decoctions.  About  the  same 
relative  number  of  bacteria  were  found  here  as  in  the  decoctions 
shown  in  the  experiments  given  in  Tables  II.  and  III.  A  greater 
number  of  Bacillus  subtilis  were  found  in  the  sterilized  loam 
decoctions  as  compared  with  tbe  tmsterilized;  also  a  greater 
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number  of  Bacillus  subtilis  were  found  in  the  uneterilized  sub- 
soil decoctions  as  compared  with  the  sterilized  decoctioDS. 

A  careful  consideration  of  our  work  leads  us  to  believe  that 
protozoa  were  absent  in  all  our  decoctions,  and  the  experiments 
shown  in  Table  VIII.  seem  to  substantiate  this  belief ;  moreover, 
protozoa  were  uncommoD  in  the  soils  used.  A  number  of  sam- 
ples of  the  loam  and  subsoil  were  subjected  to  examination,  but 
very  few  protozoan  forms  ^  were  found.  In  this  vicinity  grest 
numbers  of  protozoa  are  found  in  pools  of  standing  water,  while 
few  are  observed  in  garden  soils.  In  other  localities  protozoa 
may  be  more  abundant  in  soil;  however,  no  data  are  available. 
For  protozoa  to  reduce  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  soil  to  an  appre- 
ciable degree  by  devouring  the  bacteria,  it  is  certain  that  the 
number  of  protozoa  present  in  the  soils  of  Amherst  would  have  to 
be  increased  manyfotd ;  besides,  all  protozoa  do  not  consume 
bacteria.  G.  N.  Calkins,  professor  of  protozoology  at  Columbia 
University  of  New  York,  is  the  authority  for  the  following: 
"  All  classes  of  protozoa  except  Sporozoa  are  bacteria  eaters 
except  the  carnivorous  forma,"  The  same  authority  in  a  recent 
work"  says:  ""Two  of  the  most  striking  pheniunena  among  the 
protozoa  are  the  apparent  choice  of  food  and  the  selection  of  cer- 
tain materials  for  building  shell."  The  author  notes  that  cer- 
tain protozoa  will  live  almost  exclusively  on  other  protozoa  and 
such  vegetable  forms  as  Oscillaria,  Spirogyra  and  diatoms. 
"  Each  protozoan  will  eat  only  its  favorite  food,  althou^  other 
food  is  abundant."  If  the  above  is  true  it  means  that  hundreds 
of  protozoan  forms  of  the  soil  do  not  feed  on  bacteria,  therefore  it 
is  impossible  to  credit  the  difference  in  the  numbers  of  bacteria 
in  a  gram  of  soil  '  —  7,000,000,  and  a  gram  of  treated  soil  (ster- 
ilized) 37,000,000  —  to  the  elimination  of  the  protozoa.  This 
remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  bacteria  of  over  fivefold 
of  the  original  number  in  the  untreated  soil  can  only  be  explained 
by  an  increased  food  supply.  In  our  experiments  with  soil  decoc- 
tions, where  the  protozoa  were  entirely  eliminated,  we  obtained 
a  difference  in  numbers  of  bacteria  present  in  the  decoctions  of 
sterilized  and  unsteritized  soils  ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty 

■  Tha  following  ipecias  mta  obaiirviid:  TUistta,  Enebglyi,  PummCHnun,  AmoBba,  Euctetia, 
Euplotss,  Dil^tua.  Stnimbidium  iDd  Onytridu. 
>Tbe  PniloicM.  Columbu  Biol.  Sar.,  VI.,  p.  3M. 
>  BmU.  Hupw'i  MMuinB,  OntobCT,  1010.  p.  081. 
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times  as  many  in  the  sterilized  as  compared  with  tlie  unsterilized 
decoctions.  However,  in  the  experiments  where  sterilized  and 
unsterilized  subsoil  were  used  we  found  more  bacteria  in  the 
unsterilizcd  decoctions  as  compared  with  the  sterilized  decoc- 
tions. This  fact  proves  that  sterilization  does  not  in  every  case 
residt  in  an  increased  number  of  bacteria  in  the  soil  thus  treated. 

COHCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  development  of  bacteria  may  be  retarded  or  accelerated 
in  Boil  decoctions  by  the  use  of  sterilization. 

2.  In  decoctions  of  soil  rich  in  organic  matter  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria  is  greatly  increased,  while  in  soils  deficient  in 
organic  matter  the  development  of  these  organisms  is  retarded 
by  sterilization. 

3.  The  stimulating  or  retarding  effects  on  the  development  of 
bacteria  of  the  two  types  of  sterilized  soil  used  by  ua  are  similar 
to  those  produced  upon  the  growth  of  crops  in  these  soils.  {Cf. 
Table  IV.) 

4.  From  numerous  microscopic  examinations  made  of  Am- 
herst soils  we  do  not  find  that  protozoa  are  abundant;  neither 
were  they  observable  in  our  soil  decoctions. 

5.  The  question  of  protozoa  as  a  biological  factor  was  elimi- 
nated in  the  experiments.  The  stimulating  or  retarding  effect 
on  the  development  of  bacteria  was  due  to  other  causes. 

6.  Our  experiments  therefore,  made  with  Amherst  soils,  do 
not  confirm  those  of  Russell  and  Hutchinson,  who  maintain  that 
protozoa  influence  the  number  of  bacteria  in  soils,  since  the  devel- 
opment of  bacteria  differs  in  soil  decoctions  according  to  the  com- 
position of  the  soil  used  ;  that  is,  the  number  of  bacteria  which 
develop  in  a  soil  depends  upon  the  chemical  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  rather  than  upon  the  number  of  protozoa. 

7.  These  experiments  do  not  necessarily  preclude  the  idea  that 
protozoa  might  play  a  much  more  important  role  in  soils  other 
than  those  with  which  we  experimented. 
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Considerable  interest  is  now  being  manifested  in  the  effects  of 
electricity  on  plant  growth,  and  experiments  are  being  made  in 
this  country  and  abroad  to  study  this  infiuence.  Most  of  the 
experimenters  at  the  present  day  are  making  use  of  high  tension 
wires,  the  aim  being  to  charge  the  atmosphere  rather  than  the 
soil. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  carrying  on  experiments  along 
this  line,  and  many  of  the  results  have  been  published  from  time 
to  time.'  However,  we  still  have  considerable  data  on  the  various 
phases  of  the  subject  of  electrical  stimulation  which  have  not 
been  published,  as  in  many  cases  the  experiments  have  not  been 
completed. 

The  experiments  given  here  were  made  under  my  direction 
in  1904  by  llr.  N.  F.  Monahan,  a  former  assistant  in  the  lab- 
oratory, who  while  with  us  paid  quite  a  little  attention  to  the 
subject  of  electrical  stimulation  and  plant  reaction.  They  were 
made  to  determine  the  relative  stimulating  effect  of  positive  and 
negative  charges  on  seed  germination  and  growth  of  seedlings. 
The  seeds  of  lettuce  and  radish  which  we  used  were  first  moist- 
ened by  soaking  in  water  for  a  few  hours  and  were  then  charged 
from  a  small  friction  machine,  Topler-Holtz  model.  They  were 
then  placed  in  electro-germinators,  which  consisted  of  a  modified 
Leyden  jar  and  Zurich  germinator,  and  10  small  sparks  from  a 
Topler-Holtz  machine  were  applied  to  each  germinator,  which 

iBIectio-GtrmiliBtlon.IIitchEip.  SU.,Bul.No.43, 1BM|TbaInBiun«af  Ciunnt  ElKHiicity 
upon  Plknt  Growth.  lUleh  Eip.  8U..  18th  Ann.  Kept,,  IftM;  The  Influence  of  Atmogpberie 
PotentiaLonPlanu,  Hatch  Eip.Sta,.  181b  Ann.  R«pt.,lI)M:  The  Influeniv  of  ElaptriisI  Polentia] 
on  the  OiDwth  of  Plants,  Hatch  Eip.  SUi..  17th  Ann.  Rept.,  IWB;  Compuinu  at  Electrical 
Potential  in  Tna  and  in  the  Fme  Air,  Hatch  Eip.  81a..  ITthAon.  Rept.,  IMS;  Isjuriea  to  Shade 
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Cyclopedia  of  Americaa  Acrhniltun,  Vol.  II.,  p.  30. 
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resulted  in  stimulation  of  the  seed.  The  genninator  was  then 
placed  in  an  autoclave  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  25°  0. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  follow :  — 

Tablk  I.  —  Shotmng  the  Remits  of  ihe  SHmviating  Effect  of  Poailtve  and 
Negative  Ekctrical  Ckarget  on  Raditk  Seed*  and  Seedlingt  {Baphamts 
tatimit,  L.). 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  the  electrical  treatment  stimulated  the 
seed  very  materially,  as  shown  by  the  growth  of  the  hypocotyle 
and  radicles  given  in  this  table.  The  average  increased  length 
of  the  radicles  and  hypocotyla  of  the  negatively  charged  seeds 
over  that  of  the  normal  was  23  per  cent  for  the  hypocotyl  and 
15.88  per  cent,  for  the  radicle.  The  positively  charged  seeds 
gave  an  average  increase  of  52.21  per  cent,  for  the  hypocotyl 
and  64.48  per  cent,  for  the  radicle  over  that  of  the  normal ;  show- 
ing that  the  positive  charges  induced  the  greater  growth.  No 
attention  was  given  to  accelerated  germination  in  this  experi- 
ment 

Tabi£  II.  —  Showing  Ihe  ResvJte  of  the  SHmviating  Effect  of  PoeiHte  and 
Negative  Electrical  Chargee  on  Lettuce  Seeds  and  Seedtingt  {Lactuca 
sativa,  L.). 
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In  the  experiments  shown  in  Table  II.  the  accelerated  growth 
of  the  bypocotyl  and  radicle  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Table  I.,  namely,  the  negative  charges  gave  for  the  hypoeotjl 
12.5  per  cent,  increase,  for  the  radicle  16.4  per  cent.,  while  the 
positively  charged  seeds  gave  26  per  cent,  for  the  hypocotyl  and 
43.42  per  cent,  for  the  radicle.  Here,  too,  the  positively  charged 
seeds  gave  the  largest  average  increased  growth  for  both  hypo- 
cotyl and  radicle. 

The  experiments  shown  in  Tables  I.  and  II.  are  typical  of 
others  made  along  the  same  line,  although  we  have  repeatedly 
found  that  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  charge  the  seed  too 
strongly  and  obtain  retardation  in  growth.  Instead  of  using 
teu-minute  sparks  to  stimulate  the  seeds  in  the  electro-germinator 
we  have  found  by  subsequent  experiments  that  it  is  better  to  use 
only  two  or  three,  and  these  should  be  verjr  slight  charges.  The 
stimulating  effect  of  positive  and  negative  charges  on  germina- 
tion is  similar  to  that  on  growth,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  treatment  affects  the  germinating  capacity  of  seeds,  and 
we  have  stimulated  many  thousands.  The  following  table  gives 
an  average  of  four  experiments  with  seed  germination. 

Table  III.  —  Skowing  ReivUs  of  the  StimidaUng  Effects  of  Positive  and 
Negative  Ekctrical  Charges  on  Gemtinatutn  of  Lettuce  Seed  {Lactitca 
gativa,  L.). 
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From  the  experiments  in  Table  III.  it  will  be  observed  that 
germination  is  accelerated  to  a  considerable  degree  by  electrical 
stimulation,  and  that  the  positive  caused  greater  acceleration 
than  the  negative  charges,  corresponding  to  the  effects  produced 
on  the  growth  of  the  hypocotyl  and  radicle.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown 
a  diagrammatic  representation  of  seedlings  based  upon  an  aver- 
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age  of  all  the  data  given  in  Tables  I.  and  II.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  radicles  are  stimulated  more  in  all  cases  than  the  hypo- 
cotyls,  this  difference  being  more  pronounced  in  the  positively 
than  in  the  negatively  charged  seedlings.    In  Fig.  2  are  shown 


&e) 
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the  effects  of  positive  and  negative  charges  on  the  growth  of 
radish  seedlings,  being  an  average  of  two  experiments,  fig.  3 
'  shoe's  the  effects  of  positive  and  negative  electrical  charges  on 
the  growth  of  lettuce  seedlings,  being  an  average  of  three  experi- 
ments. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  the  radicles  show  greater  deTclopment 
than  the  hypocotyls  since  the  former  develop  first,  and  for  this 
reason  electrical  stimulation  would  show  itself  more  prominently 
in  the  radicle  than  the  bypocot;!.     Accelerated  germination  is 
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shown  more  prominently  in  the  positively  than  the  negatively 
charged  seeds.  The  positive  charges  stimulated  both  the  hyi)o- 
cotyl  and  radicle  more  than  the  negative  charges,  and  if  the  dif- 
ference in  the  lime  of  the  development  of  the  hypocotyl  and 
radicle  is  talcen  into  consideration  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
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little  or  no  difference  in  the  effectB  of  the  stimulation  on  the 
radicle  and  hypocotyJ, 

The  effects  of  a  series  of  charges  from  a  static  machine  last 
only  two  or  three  days,  the  maximum  effect  of  the  stimulus 
showing  itself  shortly  after  stimulating. 


Tia.  1.  —  Sbowinc  tbe  at 


The  roots  and  stems  of  plants  react  positively  and  negatively 
to  various  stimuli  such  as  are  afforded  by  gravity,  light,  mois- 
ture, chemical  suhstances,  etc.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
same  stimuli  will  induce  reactions  of  an  exactly  opposite  char- 
acter in  the  same  organism,  or  even  in  the  same  organ.    TJeually, 
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however,  the  stem  reacts  one  way  and  the  root  another;  for 
example,  roots  are  positively  and  etems  negatively  geotropic. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  anode  and  cathode  behave  quite  differ- 
ently and  characteristically  when  acting  on  metals,  etc  Similar 
characteristic  differences  might  be  expected  in  the  reaction  of 
plants.  Where  trees  have  been  injured  by  burning  from  direct 
current  wires  the  extent  of  the  injury  is  about  90  per  cent, 
greater  near  the  positive  than  near  the  negative  point  of  contact, 
showing  that  the  positive  electrode  is  more  disastrous  to  plant 
tissue. 

In  our  various  experiments,  where  we  have  employed  elec- 
tricity as  a  stimulus,  we  have  never  observed  any  difference  in 
the  behavior  of  plants  in  close  proximity  to  either  positive  or 
negative  electrodes,  although  in  some  of  our  previous  experiments 
with  radish  plants,  made  some  years  ago,  in  which  the  plants 
were  grown  in  soil,  we  found  that  the  tops  responded  much  more 
freely  to  electrical  stimulation  than  the  roots  when  acted  on  by 
galvanic  currents.  We  found,  however,  that  by  substituting  let- 
tuce, which  ia  cultivated  exclusively  for  the  leaves,  the  leafy 
part  responded  more  freely  to  electrical  stimulation  than  did 
the  underground  part  or  fleshy  roots  of  radish. 

On  the  other  hand  we  found  in  our  experiments  in  growing 
radishes  in  tightly  closed,  insulated  glass  cases,  the  atmosphere 
of  which  was  charged  each  day  positively  to  an  electrical  poten- 
tial averaging  150  volts,  that  the  reverse  was  true,  viz.,  the  roots 
or  underground  parts  were  stimulated  more  than  the  leaves  or 
tops.  The  soil  itself  is  generally  negative,  and  the  atmosphere 
positive;  the  roots  therefore  are  accustomed  to  a  negatively 
charged,  and  the  aerial  parts  to  a  positively  charged,  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  decomposition  of  water  by  electrolysis  it  is  assumed 
that  the  oxygen  is  in  a  negatively  electrical  condition  and  is 
attracted  by  the  positive  pole,  while  the  hydrogen  is  in  a  posi- 
tively electrical  condition  and  is  attracted  by  the  negative  pole. 
Metals  are  described  as  electro-positive  elements,  and  are  usuully 
attracted  to  the  negative  pole,  while  the  nonmetals  are  spoken  of 
as  electro-negative  elements  and  are  attracted  to  the  positive  pole. 
In  the  experiments  just  cited  with  radishes,  which  were  grown 
in  insulated  glass  cases  where  the  atmosphere  was  charged  posi-. 
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tivelj,  the  leaves  were  stimulated  least  and  the  roots  most ;  that 
is,  the  roots,  which  are  normal  to  an  environment  negatively 
charged,  were  stimulated  most  by  the  positive  charges.  In  the 
case  of  galvanic  stimulation  of  roots  it  is  known  that  weak  cur- 
rents induce  negative  bendings;  that  is,  towards  the  cathode, 
while  strong  currents  induce  positive  headings,  or  towards  the 
anode.  In  the  negative  reactions,  which  are  induced  by  weak 
currents,  there  is  a  greater  growth  on  the  side  of  the  root  towards 
the  positive  pole  or  anode  than  towards  the  negative  pole  or 
cathode,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  reverse  holds 
true  for  positive  galvanotropic  bendings.  In  the  case  of  posi- 
tive galvanotropie  bendings  Brunchorst  has  pointed  out  that  the 
reaction  is  the  result  of  pathological  conditions,  and  it  is  main- 
tained that  bendings  towards  the  anode  are  due  to  injury  of  the 
delicate  root  tip  by  the  strong  currents  employed.  This  inter- 
pretation of  the  phenomena  appears  to  harmonize  with  the  re- 
sults which  we  have  obtained  with  positive  and  negative  electrical 
charges  on  plants.  The  positive  chaises  give  the  greatest  and 
the  negative  the  least  accelerated  growth.  Since  the  positive 
charges  stimulate  mostly  those  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  root 
nearest  to  the  anode,  those  cells  would  grow  more  rapidly  and 
the  normal  downward  direction  of  the  root  would  be  directed 
towards  the  negative  pole  or  cathode.  The  burning  effect  on 
trees  from  positive  and  negative  electrodes  is  similar,  the  posi- 
tive producing  the  greater  injury,  and  this  coincides  with  our 
results  obtained  by  using  strong  positive  static  charges  on  plants, 
viz.,  strong  positive  static  charges  cause  a  greater  degree  of 
retardation  and  injury  than  negative  charges.  The  use  of 
strong  positive  currents  would  result  in  the  cells  on  the  anode 
aide  of  the  root  being  retarded,  hence  bendings  towards  the  anode 
would  result. 

To  summarize  we  might  state  that  the  effect  of  positive  and 
negative  stimulation  on  plants  offers  a  mechanical  explanation 
of  the  positive  and  negative  galvanotropisra  in  roots.  When 
plants  are  grown  between  positive  and  negative  electrodes,  each 
electrode  exerts  a  characteristic  influence  on  the  root,  and  that 
surface  of  the  root  nearest  to  the  anode  will  be  affected  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  on  that  side;  and  conversely,  that 
part  of  the  root  adjacent  to  the  cathode  will  be  affected  aecord- 
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ing  to  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  characteristic  of  that  pole. 
When  weak  currents  are  employed  the  positive  current  or  anode 
gives  the  greatest  stimulation  to  those  cells  on  the  anode  side  of 
the  root,  and  induces  bendings  in  the  root  towards  the  negative 
pole  or  cathode.  On  the  other  hand,  when  strong  currents  are 
employed  the  positive  current  induces  bendings  towards  the 
anode  due  to  a  retardation  or  injury  to  the  cells  on  the  side  of 
the  root  towards  the  anoda 

From  our  various  experiments  in  electrical  stimulation  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  increasing  the  electrical  tension  or  potential 
of  the  atmosphere,  either  by  the  use  of  static  charges  or  from 
high  tension  wires,  gives  rise  to  a  greater  degree  of  stimulation 
than  passing  the  current  through  the  soil.  Alternating  currents 
appear  to  be  superior  to  direct  currents  in  stimulating  plants. 
There  is,  however,  the  question  of  increasing  the  number  of 
micro-organisms  in  the  soil  by  electrical  stimtdation  as  well  as 
the  importance  of  nitrification  and  nitrogen  fixation  resulting 
from  electrical  stimulation,  a  line  of  research  on  which  we  are 
now  engaged  and  on  which  we  hope  to  report  later. 
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It  has  loDg  beeD  kuowii  that  trees  offer  conBiderable  resistance 
to  electric  currents,  but  at  the  time  our  experiments  were  undei^ 
taken  we  were  not  aware  that  much  attention  had  been  given  to 
this  subject,  especially  regarding  the  influence  of  certain  factors 
on  resistance.  The  effect  of  lightning  strokes  indicates  that  trees 
possess  relatively  high  resistances,  and  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  resistance  of  their  various  tissues.  Little  or  no  data 
appear  to  be  available  concerning  this  subject,  nor  so  far  as  we 
know  concerning  the  resistance  of  different  trees  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year. 

In  a  former  publication  *  we  have  given  the  results  of  some 
observations  on  the  electrical  resistance  of  trees,  and  the  numer- 
ous data  which  we  obtained  by  passing  electrical  currents 
through  trees  and  various  plants  helped  to  give  us  some  idea  of 
their  electrical  resistance.  Our  object  in  carrying  on  these  ex- 
periments was  to  determine  whether  there  were  any  variations 
in  the  electrical  resistance  of  different  sides  of  a  tree  trunk  aa 
regards  points  of  the  compass.  Originally  it  was  our  purpose 
to  learn  whether  the  electrical  resistance  varied  greatly  from 
month  to  month  during  the  year,  and  if  so,  what  causes  led  to 
this  variation;  in  fact,  to  study  the  effects  of  various  influences 
on  electrical  resistance.  But  the  temporary  suspension  of  our 
work,  made  necessary  by  moving  from  one  laboratory  to  an- 
other, and  the  change  of  assistants  interrupted  our  plans  some- 
what, and  the  original  idea  of  our  investigation  was  not  fol- 
lowed. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  since  the  several  sides  of  a  tree  ere 

exposed  differently  to  light  and  heat  they  would  show  slight 
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variatioDB  in  temperature,  and  that  there  would  also  be  differ- 
ences in  the  flow  of  sap  and  the  translocation  of  plastic  sub- 
stances. That  this  is  true  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  trees  make 
more  growth  on  one  side  than  on  another,  the  more  or  less  local- 
ized photosynthesis  causing  a  greater  transmissioQ  of  plastic 
substances  on  that  side. 

Some  of  these  experiments  were  begun  in  1907,  a  part  of  the 
observations  being  made  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Monahan,  our  former 
assistant,  while  others  were  obtained  in  1909  and  later  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Chapman. 

These  resistances  were  determined  by  a  Weston  Electric  Com- 
pany combination  bridge,  rheostat  and  galvanometer,  provided 
with  a  battery  of  6  or  8  large  Samson  cells. 


Table  I.  —  Showing  DaUy  Records  of  Blectricai  Resistance  (in  Okms)  of 
MapU  (Acer  saecharum,  Marsh),  April  7-26,  1907.  Restsbmces  taken 
on  the  North,  South,  East  attd  West  Sides  of  the  Tree  at  Midday. 
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Tablb  II.  —  Shoieing  Daily  Beeardt  t^  Eiatrical  Reaittaiux  (in  Okmt)  of 
Elm  (Ulmus  Americana,  L.),  April  7-g6,  1907.  Reeittancet  laken 
on  the  North,  South,  East  and  Weat  Sidtt  of  the  Tree  at  Midday. 
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The  data  shown  in  Tables  I.  and  II.  give  the  electrical  resist- 
ance of  a  maple  and  eira  tree  covering  a  period  of  nearly  ono 
month  in  the  spring,  when  there  was  an  occasional  flow  of  sap. 
The  elm  was  a  large  tree,  over  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  maple 
was  nearly  as  large.  In  both  cases  the  electrodes,  which  were 
about  3  inches  long  and  made  of  galvanized  iron  nails,  were 
driven  through  the  bark  and  into  the  wood.  These  were  con- 
nected by  solder  with  insulated  copper  wires  leading  to  a  com- 
bination bridge,  from  which  the  readings  were  made.  The 
batteries  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  cells  employed  to  take  the 
readings.  In  these  experiments  the  electrodes  were  10  feet 
apart  on  the  north,  sonth,  east  and  west  sides  of  the  trees.  The 
lowest  electrodes  were  placed  about  2  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
the  highest  about  12  feet. 
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Hy  comparing  the  results  given  in  these  tables  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  resistances  obtained  from  the  north,  south,  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  tree  showed  some  variation  from  day  to  daj,  and 
also  on  different  sides  of  the  tree.  In  the  maple  a  slightly 
higher  average  resistance  was  shown  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tree  than  on  any  other  side,  followed  by  the  east,  west  and  south 
sides. 

In  theease  of  the  elm  (Table  II.),  however,  the  highest  aver- 
age resistance  was  shown  on  the  south  side  for  the  same  period, 
this  being  followed  by  the  west  side,  while  the  east  side  showed 
the  least  resistance.  The  resistance  in  both  eases  showed  a  tend- 
ency to  decrease  towards  the  latter  part  of  April,  when  the  tem- 
perature increased,  as  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  mean 
daily  minimum  and  maximum  temperature  records  which  were 
taken  from  the  station's  meteorological  observatory  located 
nearby,  and  which  are  given  in  both  tables.  The  highest  average 
resistance  for  the  maple  was  given  on  the  9th  of  April,  when 
there  was  the  lowest  mean  temperature.  The  highest  average 
resistance  given  by  the  elm  occurred  on  April  6  and  April  8  (the 
records  were  not  taken  on  the  9th),  while  the  lowest  average 
resistance  for  the  maple  occurred  April  23,  during  one  of  the 
highest  mean  temperature  days.  The  lowest  average  resistance 
for  the  elm  occurred  April  26,  which  date  gave  the  highest  mean 
temperature. 


Table  III.  —  Shornng  Electrical  Renatance  (in  Oktna)  of  Mapk  (Acer 
taeckarum,  Marsh),  coKring  a  Period  of  Nearly  Three  Months.  Be- 
aislancet  taken  on  the  North,  Sovih,  BaiA  and  Weal  Sides  of  the  Tree 
about  Midday. 
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Table  IV.  —  Showing  Electrical  Reatstawx  (in  Ohms)  of  Elm  (Utmta 
Americana,  L.),  made  Weeldy  and  catering  a  Period  of  Nearly  Three 
ManAe.  ReeiaUmcet  laken  on  the  North,  South,  Ea^  and  West  Sides 
of  the  Tree- 
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The  data  in  Tables  III.  and  IV.  cover  weekly  observationa 
extending  over  a  part  of  three  different  months,  the  same  tren. 
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being  used  as  in  the  preceding  experiments.  The  results  shown 
in  these  tables  present  similar  features  to  those  in  the  preceding 
ones. 

The  lowest  average  resistance  during  an;  single  day  for  the 
maple  occurred  May  14,  when  the  temperature  was  highest, 
while  the  highest  average  resistance  was  on  May  28,  when  the 
temperature  was  low,  but  not  the  lowest.  The  average  resist- 
ance for  the  different  sides  of  the  tree  for  the  whole  period  was 
the  highest  on  the  north  side,  followed  by  the  west,  east  and 
south  sides.  For  the  elm  the  lowest  average  resistance  for  a 
single  day  was  shown  on  May  14  and  June  12,  days  when  the 
temperature  was  highest.  The  highest  average  resistance  shown 
corresponds  to  the  lowest  temperature,  which  was  recorded  on 
April  7.  The  average  resistance  for  the  different  sides  of  the 
elm  during  the  whole  period  was  the  highest  on  the  South,  fol- 
lowed by  the  north,  west  and  east  sides. 

The  experiments  shown  in  Table  V.  were  supervised  by  Mr. 
Chapman  during  the  spring  of  1909.  The  resistances  were 
obtained  from  a  large  maple  tree  located  near  our  laboratory 
which  was  a  different  specimen  from  the  one  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiments.  The  tree  was  a  typical  rock  maple  of  this 
region,  in  fairly  vigorous  condition,  slightly  over  2  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  resistance  readings  were  obtained 
from  a  combination  bridge,  as  in  previous  experiments,  and  a 
battery  of  8  Samson  cells  was  used.  The  electrodes  consisted  of 
galvanized  iron  nails  about  3  inches  long,  which  were  driven 
through  the  bark  into  the  wood  for  about  1*/^  inches.  The  part 
of  the  electrodes  extending  beyond  the  surface  of  the  wood  was 
enclosed  within  porcelain  insulators.  Before  the  electrodes  were 
inserted  into  the  tree  at  the  various  points  a  part  of  the  bark 
extending  to  the  wood  was  removed  with  a  chisel  for  a  space  of 
2  inches.  The  electrodes  were  8  feet  apart  in  each  case,  the 
lower  ones  being  placed  about  2lA  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
highest  about  lOi^  feet,  hence  the  resistances  were  taken  from 
that  part  of  the  tree  between  2^4  and  lOV^  feet  of  the  trunk. 
The  wires,  8  in  all,  were  connected  with  the  electrodes  by  means 
of  solder  and  were  run  into  the  laboratory  about  50  feet  away, 
all  the  readings  being  taken  under  cover.  The  resistances  were 
read  three  times  each  day,  viz.,  at  8  a-u.,  12  m.  and  4  p.m. 
from  March  18  to  March  30,  inclusive.  C  ()i)qIc 
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The  resistances  in  Table  V.  were  taken  in  March  and  repre- 
sent considerably  higher  readings  than  those  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding tables,  although  there  the  distance  between  the  electrodes 
was  10  feet,  while  in  the  readings  shown  in  Table  V.  the  dis- 
tance was  only  8  feet.  The  higher  resistance  is  due,  as  shown 
in  this  table,  to  the  cntting  away  of  some  of  the  outer  tissue 
around  the  electrodes,  a  feature  which  will  be  discussed  later ; 
and  also  in  part  to  the  measuring  of  the  resistances  in  March 
instead  of  in  April,  May  and  June,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
preceding  observations. 

The  results  obtained  from  these  readings,  however,  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  given  in  the  preceding  tables ;  the  highest 
resistance  occurring  on  cold  days  and  the  lowest  on  warm  days. 
The  highest  resistance  shown  in  any  one  observation  was  on 
March  21,  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree.  The  temper- 
ature for  this  same  period  was  36.5°  F.,  which  is  one  of  the 
lowest  recorded.  The  lowest  resistance  was  on  the  24th  of 
March,  at  4  p.m.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  tree  following  one  of 
the  high  temperature  periods.  The  highest  average  resistance 
for  any  single  day  occurred  March  18,  and  this  coincides  with 
the  lowest  average  temperature.  The  lowest  average  resistance 
for  any  single  day  occurred  March  24,  followed  by  March  27, 
which  were  the  two  warmest  days.  The  average  temperature 
records  for  both  days,  taken  at  the  time  of  the  observation,  was 
as  follows:  March  24,  52.5°  F.,  the  average  temperature  for 
the  27th  being  57.3°  F.  The  mean  temperature  (maximum  and 
miuimum)  on  this  date  was  38,  and  that  for  March  27  was  41. 
Hy  referring  to  Table  VI.  it  will  be  observed  that  March  24 
was  clear  and  sunshiny,  with  the  wind  southwest,  and  March 
25  was  fair  and  warm,  and  occasionally  cloudy,  with  no  wind. 
The  average  resistance  for  all  periods  was  the  greatest  in  the 
morning,  followed  by  those  given  at  12  m.  and  4  p.m.  At  8 
A.M.  it  was  62,942,  at  12  m.,  43,880,  and  at  4  p.m.,  38,040  ohms. 
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Table  VII.  —  Showing  Mainmum  and  Minimwn  Betialamxa  based  on 
the  Averages  obtained  from  the  Norih,  Souih,  East  and  West  Sides  of 
Maple  Tree  (Acer  saccharwn.  Marsh)  for  Different  Periods  during  the 
Day,  March  18-31,  1909. 

8  A.M.    Wesl,  highest, 71,832 

North 67,654 

South, 62,130 

East,  least, 50,155 

12  M.       North,  highest, 48,044 

West, 45,300 

South, 44,610 

East,  least, 37,567 

4  P.M.     North,  highest, 40,174 

Soulh, 39,580 

West, 36,560 

East,  least, 35,847 

This  table  is  adapted  from  Table  V.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  highest  average  resistance  was  obtained  on  the  west  side  for 
the  8  A.M.  observations,  and  the  north  side  gave  the  highest  aver- 
age resistance  for  the  two  following  observation  periods,  viz.,  at 
12  M.  and  4  p.m.  The  lowest  average  resistance  from  March 
18  to  31  occurred  on  the  east  side  for  each  of  the  three  periods, 
The  average  daily  resistance  for  the  whole  period  —  9  a,m.  to 
4  P.M.  —  was  as  follows:  north  side,  51,957;  west  side,  51,230; 
south  side,  48,773  and  east  side,  41,189.  These  results  coincide 
with  those  given  in  the  preceding  tables,  that  is,  the  north  side 
shows  in  general  the  highest  resistance. 

Table  VIII. — Shomng  Electrical  Resistance  (in  Ohms)  of  Maple  (Acer 
tacchantm.  Marsh)  from  March  18-31,  1909.  Resistances  taken  at 
8  A.M.,  IS  K.  and  4  p.m.  on  the  Sovlh  Side  of  the  Tree. 
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The  reaistances  given  on  the  south  side  of  the  ssme  maple 
tree  as  in  Table  V.  are  given  here;  in  this  case,  however,  the 
electrodes  were  attached  differently,  being  driven  through  the 
bark  into  the  wood,  and  none  of  the  tissue  around  them  was  cut 
away. 

The  resistances  given  here  run  considerably  lower  than  those 
shown  in  Table  V.  for  the  same  tree  for  the  same  period,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  electrodes  were  inserted  differently  into  the 
tree.  If  we  compare  the  average  resistances  obtained  from  the 
two  experiments,  those  in  Table  YIII.  and  those  in  Table  V.,  we 
obtain  the  following  for  the  same  period,  with  the  same  tree. 
The  average  resistances  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree  shown  in 
Table  V.  are  as  follows  for  the  three  different  periods:  8  a.m., 
62,130;  12  m.,  44,610;  4  p.m.,  39,580,  while  those  ^ven  in 
Table  VIII.  are  29,610,  20,462  and  18,318  ohms. 

The  higher  resistance  shown  in  Table  V.  represents  not  only 
that  of  the  cambium,  but  of  some  of  the  wood  as  well. 

The  highest  resistance  readings  were  obtained  at  8  a.m.,  while 
the  lowest  were  obtained  at  4  p.m.  The  midday  temperatures 
were  highest,  aa  might  be  expected,  with  little  difference  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon. 

The  after  effects  of  the  higher  temperatures  influenced  the 
resistances  taken  at  4  p.m.,  since  the  tree,  being  generally  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  day, 
would  become  wanner,  and  the  heat  would  be  retained  for  some 
time.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  make  one  experiment  when 
the  observations  could  be  recorded  hourly.  The  resulta  of  these 
observations  are  shown  in  Table  IX. 
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The  data  obtained  from  boarlj  readings  on  the  north,  south, 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  tree  are  given  in  Table  IX.  These 
were  taken  from  tbe  same  tree  (rock  maple)  as  the  records 
shown  in  Table  I.,  and  while  they  were  continued  only  for  one 
day,  they  undoubtedly  show  ^ical  variations  which  occur. 
The  resistances  given  are  for  10  feet  of  the  tree  trunk,  and  the 
day  selected  for  the  readings  was  free  from  clouds,  the  sun  being 
quite  bright  throughout  the  day  for  this  period  of  the  year 
(April  27). 

At  times,  however,  a  slight  haze  was  present  which  affected 
to  some  extent  the  intensity  of  the  light  The  bluest  resistance 
was  shown  in  tbe  early  morning,  when  the  temperature  was  the 
lowest,  and  as  it  had  become  warmer  the  resistance  decreased. 
The  lowest  resistance  occurred  at  2.15  p.m.,  after  which  time 
there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  resistance.  It  will  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  least  increase  in  the  resistance  after  2  p.m. 
occurred  on  the  west  side  of  the  tree,  which  received  at  that  time 
the  benefits  of  the  heat  from  the  sun's  rays  during  the  afternoon. 
On  the  other  band,  the  north,  east  and  south  sides  showed  a 
greater  increase  for  this  period,  as  they  were  more  or  less  shaded 
from  the  sun's  rays.  The  north  side  of  the  tree  gave  the  highest 
average  resistance,  followed  by  the  east,  south  and  west  sides. 
The  lowest  average  resistance  occurred  on  the  west  side  of  the 
tree. 

Sap  commenced  flowing  freely  at  9.15,  and  at  2.15,  the  time 
of  the  lowest  resistance,  it  had  commenced  to  cease  flowing.  As 
is  well  known,  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  flow  of  sap  and 
temperature,  but  there  is  no  indication  from  these  observations 
or  from  any  of  our  experiments  that  there  is  any  relatiouflhip 
between  resistance  and  flow  of  sap. 

EXPEBIHENTS   WITH    CuT   BbAHCHEB    OP   TrEBS. 

A  number  of  resistances  were  obtained  from  cut  branches  of 
maple  trees  by  Mr.  Chapman.  These  were  taken  when  the  trees 
were  in  a  dormant  condition,  and  in  some  cases  when  the  buds 
were  developing. 

Experiment  A. 

A  maple  branch  1^4  inches  in  diameter  and  several  feet  long 
was  used  for  this  purpose.     The  branches  showed  sl^t  bleed- 
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ing  at  first  Heavy  galvanized  iron  nail  electrodes  were  driven 
into  the  branch  20  inches  apart,  and  several  half-hour  readings 
were  taken.  The  branches  were  left  out  of  doors  where  the  tem- 
perature varied  only  a  few  degrees,  and  at  the  time  the  readings 
were  taken  it  was  just  above  freezing.    The  results  follow:  — 

8.30  A.M, 136,000 

9.00  AM., 132,000 

9.30  A.M., 131,000 

10.00  A.M., 132,000 

10.30  A.K., 120,000 

This  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  results,  and  is  not  conclusive  as  regards  influ- 
ences of  temperature. 

Experiment  B. 

The  same  branch  of  maple  was  kept  in  the  laboratory  for  five 
days  at  a  room  temperature  (about  70°  F.),  the  only  difference 
between  this  experiment  and  the  one  preceding  being  the  fact 
that  the  electrodes  were  placed  1  foot  apart  instead  of  20  inches. 
The  readings  obtained  are  as  follows,  taking  half-hour  pe- 
riods :  — 

8.30  A.M., 72,000 

9.00  A.M., 72,000 

9.30  A.M., 74,000 

10.00  A.M., 75,000 

10.30  A.M., 77,000 

Very  little  variation  was  shown  in  the  resistances. 

Experiment  C. 
A  branch  of  another  maple  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the 
preceding  was  cut  under  water  and  allowed  to  stand  at  room 
temperature  for  five  days,  when  a  fresh  cut  was  made  under 
ffater.  During  this  time  the  leaves  and  flowers  had  started,  and 
there  was  evidently  some  transpiration.  The  electrodes  were  1 
foot  apart.    The  following  readings  were  obtained :  — 

Ohma. 

8.30  A.M., 64,400 

9.00  A.M., 65,000 

9.30  A.M., 68,000 

10.00  A.M., -  ,  sjsm 
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It  will  be  seen  that  these  reeietancea  were  all  ranged  between 
64,000  and  67,000,  and  coincide  very  cloaely  with  those  given  in 
Experiment  B. 

Experiment  D. 
Another  experiment,  using  the  same  branch  as  was  used  in 
Experiment  C,  was  undertaken,  but  in  this  case  the  water  in 
which  the  branches  stood  was  heated  to  a  temperature  ranging 
from  too  t«  130°  C.  The  readings  were  taken  at  half-hour  in- 
tervals, with  the  following  results:  — 

9.30  A.M., 67,000 

10.00  A.M., 68,000 

10.30  4.M., 67,500 

11.00  A.M., 67,600 

11.30  A.1I., 73,000 

12.00  M., 72,000 

1.00  P.M., 72,000 

1.30  P.M., 71,000 

2.00  P.1I., 09,000- 

2.30  P.1I., 70,000 

3.00  P.H., 73,000 

3.30  P.M., 75,000 

4.00  P.M., 76,000 

The  rise  in  temperature  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  resist- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  the  readings  in  some  cases  were 
slightly  higher. 

Experiment  E. 
The  same  branch  was  used  in  this  experiment  After  stand- 
ing over  night  and  the  water  brought  to  room  temperature  a 
space  of  %  inch  down  to  the  wood  was  removed  halfwaj  be- 
tween the  electrodes;  in  other  words,  the  branch  was  girdled 
for  this  distance.    The  following  readings  were  obtained :  — 

8.30  A.M. 122,000 

9.00  A.M., 121.000 

9.30  A.M., 124,000 

all  averaging  not  over  123,000.    The  results  here  show  greatly 
increased  resistances  as  the  effect  of  girdling. 
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Experiment  F. 
The  same  branch  was  used  here  as  in  E,  except  the  girdling 
was   increased   to   3   inches.      The   following  readings   were 
taken :  — 

1.00  P.H., 128,000 

1.30  P.M., 130,000 

2.00  P.M., 127,000 

2.30  P.M., 130,000 

3.00  P.M., 129,000 

It  will  he  noticed  that  these  readings  were  slightly  higher 
than  those  in  Experiment  E,  due  to  girdling. 

Experiment  G. 
The  same  branch  under  the  same  conditions  was  used  for  this 
experiment,   except   that  the   branch   was   completely  girdled 
between  the  electrodes.     The  results  follow :  — 

8.30  A.M., 150,000 

9.00  A.M., 151,000 

9.30  A.K., 150,000 

10.00  A.M., 150,000 

10.30  A.M., 149,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  readings  obtained  here  are  higher 
than  in  F  or  E,  due  to  the  greater  girdling.  These  experiments 
demonstrate  that  the  wood  gives  much  higher  resistance  than 
the  cambium,  and  shows  that  the  resistance  increased  as  the 
bark  and  cambium  were  removed.  The  highest  resistances  were 
given  where  there  was  the  greatest  amount  of  girdling.  Even 
cutting  away  the  bark  for  a  distance  of  ^4  ^n  i°ch  or  more  in 
each  direction  from  the  electrodes  greatly  increases  the  reaist- 
ance.  This  is  what  occurred  in  the  experiment  shown  in  Table 
v.,  where  the  bark  was  cut  away  from  the  electrodes,  whereas 
in  experiments  shown  in  Table  VIII.  for  the  same  distance,  and 
where  no  bark  was  removed,  the  resistances  were  much  lower. 

Experiment  ff. 
In  this  experiment  a  freshly  cut  branch  about  1  inch  in  diam- 
eter was  used,  and  the  bark  cut  away  for  a  space  of  1  inch 
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around  the  electrodes,  which  were  inserted  1  foot  apart,  as  in 
the  other  experiments.  The  hranch  was  placed  in  water  at  room 
temperature  of  from  68°  to  70°  F.  The  following  results  were 
obtained :  — 

10.00  A.M., 110,000 

10.30  A.M., 100,000 

11.00  A.M. 100,000 

11.30  A.M., 105,000 


Experiment  I. 
The  same  branch  was  used  as  in  Experiment  H,  and  a  fresh 
cut  made  under  water,  the  water  being  heated  for  three  honrs 
at  a  temperature  ranging  from  149  to  150°.    After  three  hours 
at  this  temperature  the  following  readings  were  obtained;  — 

1.30  P.M., 140,000 

2.00  P.M., 135,000 

2.30  P.H., 138,000 

3.00  P.M., 142,000 

3.30  P.M., 150,000 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  resistances  were  higher  here  than  in 
the  others,  although  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  latter 
case  was  very  much  higher  than  in  the  former  experiment 

EXPEEIMENTS  WITH  SmaLT.  pLANTS. 

Some  experiments  were  made  with  small  plants  in  the  green- 
house in  February  to  determine  the  electrical  resistance.  For 
this  purpose  we  made  use  of  tobacco  plants  in  pots,  the  plants 
being  3  feet  high.  The  results  of  these  experiments,  made  by 
Mr.  Chapman,  follow:  — 
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-  Showing  the  EUdrical  Aesutonce  of  a  Tobacco  Plant  (Nico- 
Uana  labacum,  Linn.). 
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The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  dctenuine  what  influence 
other  factors  might  have  on  resistance,  such  as  temperature, 
etc.,  but  more  particularly  whether  variations  in  temperature 
were  discernible  in  resistance.  The  plants  were  under  tolerably 
uniform  conditions,  although  the  temperature  varied,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  tables.  Platinum  electrodes  were  used,  these  being 
driven  into  the  plant  at  a  distance  of  14  inches  apart.  One  was 
driven  in  at  the  base  and  the  other  near  the  apex  of  the  stem. 
There  were  no  very  marked  coincidences  between  the  changes  of 
temperature  and  resistance  in  these  experiments,  but  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  lowest  resistance  coincides  with  the  highest 
temperature  in  Experiments  I.,  II.  and  IV.,  while  in  Experi- 
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ment  III.  there  was  little  variation  in  temperature,  although 
variation  in  resistance  occurred.  In  averaging  up  the  tempera- 
ture and  resistance  for  those  periods  where  all  the  data  are  pres- 
ent it  is  found  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  resistance.  For  example,  it  was  found  that  the 
lowest  temperature  occurred  on  the  last  three  periods,  that  is, 
from  4  P.M.  to  5  p.m.,  and  that  the  highest  average  resistance 
occurred  during  these  periods  also.  On  the  other  haud,  the  low- 
est average  resistance  coincides  in  a  general  way  with  those 
periods  which  gave  the  highest  temperature  readings. 

Relation  of  Electrical  Resistance  to  Flow  of  Sap. 

Some  observations  were  made  on  a  rock  maple  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  electrical  resistance  to  the  flow  of  sap,  but  these 
were  not  extensive  and  lasted  only  a  few  days.  The  following 
results  were  obtained  by  collecting  sap  on  the  north,  south,  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  tree.  The  amount  of  sap  represents  the 
amount  of  flow  between  9  a.m.  and  12  m.,  and  12  it.  and  4  p.m., 
but  the  table  gives  the  total  amount  obtained  as  well  as  the  aver- 
age resistances  for  the  whole  period. 


The  highest  average  resistance  and  greatest  sap  flow  occurred 
on  the  south  side  of  the  tree.  The  sequence  of  the  average  resist- 
ance was  as  follows:  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  that  for 
the  sap  flow,  south,  north,  east  and  west.  Our  records,  more- 
over, showed  that  sap  flowed  more  freely  in  the  morning  than  in 
the  afternoon,  also  that  the  average  resistance  was  higher  in 
the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon.  Since  these  observations 
were  not  prolonged  the  results  are  not  conclusive,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  electrical  resistance  is  affected  materially  by  sap 
flow.  Since  our  resistance  readings  were  obtained  from  the 
trees  offering  the  least  resistance,  which  is  no  doubt  in  all  cases 
the  cambium  layer,  it  is  questionable  whether  sap  flow,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  woody  tissue,  would  affect  our  results. 
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The  flow  of  sap,  as  is  well  known,  is  influenced  by  Tarious  con- 
ditions, a  very  important  one  being  night  temperature,  as  well 
as  the  conditions  which  prevail  during  the  day.  Temperature 
records  were  taken  for  the  same  period,  but  there  was  little  or  no 
direct  relation  between  the  temperature  of  this  period  and  the 
sap  flow.  In  all  cases  the  air  temperature  was  at  freezing  or 
below  this  point  during  the  night,  while  in  the  daytime  it 
ranges  from  43  to  57°. 

Jones,  Edson  and  Morse  *  found  that  the  maximum  yield  of 
sap  occurred  quite  generally  between  the  hours  of  9  a.h.  and 
12  M.  They  also  maintain  that  on  a  typical  sap  day  the  tree 
will  yield  more  sap  and  sugar  on  a  southern  exposure  than  on 
any  other,  while  on  a  cloudy  day,  when  all  the  sides  of  the  trees 
are  subject  to  a  uniform  temperature,  there  is  little  or  no  differ- 
ence in  the  sap  flow  as  regards  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass.  It  is  known  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  varies  in  the 
tissues  of  a  tree  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  variation  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sap,  or  even 
the  amount  of  flow,  would  affect  resistance  even  if  our  observa- 
tions were  confined  to  the  woody  tissues  alone.  This  opinion  is 
based  on  laboratory  experiments. 

Electrical  Resistancb  of  Differeitt  Tissiies. 
It  might  be  expected  that  there  would  be  found  considerable 
difference  in  the  electrical  resistance  of  various  trees,  as  well  as 
of  the  different  tissues  found  in  trees.  The  heartwood,  sapwood, 
cambium,  bark  and  sieve  tubes  possess  quite  different  properties 
and  functions,  and  their  electrical  resistance  would  naturally 
vary  to  a  large  extent.  The  living  cells  containing  protoplasm, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  cambium,  present  the  least  resistance, 
as  would  seem  from  various  observations  on  lightning  dis- 
charges. The  minute  burned  channel  found  in  trees  caused  by 
comparatively  insignificant  lightning  discharges  follows  down 
the  cambium,  indicating  that  this  is  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
Moreover,  by  driving  electrodes  into  a  tree  to  different  depths 
and  measuring  the  resistance  it  can  be  shown  that  the  least  re- 
sistance occurs  in  the  region  of  the  cambium. 

in>Dd  W.  J.  Uone.Vt-Afr,  Eip.Sta.,  Bui. 
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Tlie  resistance,  however,  ma;  equal  25,000  ohms  more  or 
leas,  in  10  feet  of  the  trunk  of  an  elm  or  maple  tree.  This  con- 
stitutes a  comparatively  high  resistance.  The  resistance  of  the 
sapwood  is  ver;  much  greater,  and  probahl;  that  of  the  heart- 
wood  is  even  higher  than  that  of  the  sapwood. 

In  determining  the  electrical  resistance  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  path  or  course  of  the  current,  and  the  only  manner  in 
which  the  electrical  resistance  of  difFerent  tissues  can  be  deter- 
mined accurately  is  by  isolating  the  tissues.  By  girdling  s  tree 
and  scraping  the  trunk  down  to  the  solid  wood  we  can  get  the 
resistance  of  the  wood.  Mr.  Chapman  found  the  resistance  of 
a  freshly  cut  rock  maple  stem,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  to  be 
70,000  ohms  when  intact,  i.e.,  with  the  bark  on,  but  150,000 
ohms  when  the  bark  was  removed.  The  electrodes  were  1  foot 
apart. 

Some  experiments  which  have  been  made  indicate  that  next 
to  the  cambium  the  phloem  has  the  least  resistance,  followed  by 
the  sapwood.  The  outer  bark  appears  to  offer  the  most  resist- 
ance, but  when  this  is  moist,  as  during  rain  storms,  the  resist- 
ance may  be  somewhat  decreased.  When  leakage  occurs,  owing 
to  grounding  of  the  electric  currents  from  high  tension  wires  in 
moist  weather,  burning  results,  but  this  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  film  of  water  on  the  bark,  and  what  is  termed  "  arcing  " 
occurs.  The  resistance  obtained  from  an  elm  tree,  with  the 
electrodes  10  feet  apart  and  in  contact  with  the  cambium,  was 
10,698  ohms,  whereas  when  the  electrodes  were  inserted  into 
the  middle  of  the  cortex  or  phloem  we  obtained  11,300  ohms 
resistance.  When  driven  1/4  inch  Into  the  wood  the  resistance 
was  98,700  ohms.  The  outer  bark  gave  198,800  ohms  resist- 
ance, but  when  the  electrodes  were  inserted  slightly  deeper 
into  the  bark  we  obtained  109,900  ohms.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  these  readings  gave  the  electrical  resistance 
of  10  feet  of  the  various  tissues  enumerated  except  in  the  case 
of  the  cambium,  since  if  these  tissues  were  isolated  the  resist- 
ance would  be  much  greater.  They  show  that  there  is  much 
difference  in  the  resistance  of  different  tissues,  but  in  all  cases 
here  we  obtained  merely  a  resistance  of  the  cambium,  together 
with  that  of  a  part  of  the  other  tissues,  which  the  current  had 
traversed  from  its  various  points  of  entrance  to  the  cambium. 
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It  is  quite  evident  from  our  observations  on  the  resietance  of 
trees  that  the  cambium  gives  the  least  resistance,  the  phloem 
next,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  some  trees  there  may 
be  some  variation  in  this  respect. 

The  resistance  given  by  small  tree  trunks  and  woody  stems, 
even  for  small  distances,  is  quite  large.  About  4  feet  of  a  young 
pear  tree,  with  a  maximum  diameter  of  stem  equal  to  1  inch, 
gave  a  resistance  of  about  300,000  ohms,  and  the  resistance 
given  by  a  tobacco  plant  in  which  the  distance  between  the  elec- 
trodes was  only  14  inches,  was  much  higher  (110,000  to  165,- 

000  ohme)  than  that  shown  by  trees.  In  the  case  of  the  pear 
tree,  which  was  in  a  large  box,  filled  with  soil,  one  of  the  elec- 
trodes (metal  plate)  was  in  contact  with  the  small  roots,  the 
other  being  in  contact  with  the  apex  of  the  plant. 

The  presence  of  water  and  various  salts  undoubtedly  plays  a 
role  in  resistance,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  the  various 
plastic  substances  in  the  plant  would  influence  resistance. 

The  path  of  a  current  in  a  tree,  as  already  stated,  follows  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  but  this  line  may  not  necessarily  be  a 
straight  one  between  one  electrode  and  another.  Although  in 
many  lightning  strokes  a  straight  line  is  generally  followed,  we 
have  seen  instances  where  the  whole  cambium  zone  was  involved, 
and  when  the  tissue  in  a  tree  is  twisted  the  discharge  will  follow 
the  tissue.  A  lightning  discharge  may  therefore  completely 
circle  a  tree  trunk,  passing  from  the  apex  of  the  tree  to  the 
ground.  In  earth  discharges  the  path  follows  up  the  trunk  and 
is  generally  diverted  to  the  branches,  oft^c  causing  them  to 
split.  When  heavy  lightning  discharges  occur  and  the  tissues 
of  the  tree  become  shattered,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  line  of  least 
resistance  seems  to  be  an  unimportant  factor,  and  in  this  respect 
the  electric  discharges  resemble  an  avalanche  in  their  behavior. 
In  some  of  our  experiments,  where  trees  were  connected  with 
wires  carrying  relatively  high  currents  and  the  electrodes  were 

1  foot  apart  vertically,  all  of  the  injury  was  done  by  burning 
on  one  side  of  the  tree  in  close  proximity  to  the  electrodes,  but 
even  here  the  burning  of  the  tissue  covered  an  area  of  more 
than  1  foot  in  width  on  the  trunk.  Burning  under  these  condi- 
tions, however,  occurred  only  when  the  bark  of  the  tree  was 
moist,  and  was  not  caused  by  a  decrease  in  resistance  in  the  tis- 
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eue,  but  by  the  presence  of  a  film  of  water,  which  is  &  far  better 
conductor,  on  the  bark,  which  became  heated  and  killed  the 
underlying  tissue.  In  the  case  of  some  large  trees  which  we 
observed  and  which  had  been  killed  by  direct  currents  from  trol- 
ley wires,  the  tissue  was  as  a  rule  affected  nearly  equally  around 
the  entire  trunk  of  the  tree,  although  the  point  of  contact  was 
on  one  side  of  the  tree.  In  both  cases  it  was  a  beating  of  the 
film  of  water  on  the  trunk  caused  by  the  escaping  electric  cur- 
rent which  caused  the  injury. 

The  cambium  ring  is  very  insignificant  in  size,  practically 
Moo  to  Mooo  in  diameter,  and  even  on  a  large  tree  the  total  area 
is  small.  In  all  probability  it  is  the  protoplasm  itself  which 
offers  the  least  resistance  to  the  transmission  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent ;  and  even  if  there  were  no  continuity  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  current  to  pass  through  a  great  many  cell  walls  even 
for  comparatively  short  distances  on  the  trunk.  In  case  the 
protoplasm  was  contiguous  or  there  existed  continuity,  the 
strands  would  be  so  very  small  that  tbey  would  undoubtedly 
offer  some  resistance.  Whatever  conditions  prevailed  trees 
showed  relatively  high  electric  resistances,  a  feature  which  is 
no  doubt  of  some  biological  importance  as  trees  are  often  struck 
by  lightning.  The  high  resistance  of  trees,  therefore,  is  un- 
doiibtedly  a  protection  in  case  of  lightning  strokes,  since  often 
the  heat  developed  is  enough  to  do  only  slight  injury.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  trees  possessed  tissue  with  relatively  small  elec- 
trical resistance  they  would  be  much  more  subject  to  injuries 
from  burning  from  lightning  strokes,  and  would  be  more  seri- 
ously affected  by  currents  from  high  tension  wires.  The  elec- 
trical resistance  of  trees  is  so  high  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
injury  ever  occurs  to  them  from  contact  with  low  or  even  high 
tension  wires  except  that  produced  by  grounding  when  the  bark 
of  the  tree  is  moist.  Any  escaping  current  which  can  be  trans- 
mitted even  through  the  least  resistant  tissue  is  likely  to  be 
insignificant. 

The  amount  of  current  necessary  to  kill  a  plant  depends  upon 
its  size,  etc.  A  current  equal  to  .01  amperes  may  be  sufficient 
to  kill  a  small  plant,  whereas  a  current  ten  times  as  great  would 
cause  no  perceptible  injury  to  a  large  tree  even  when  passed 
through  the  tissue  for  months.    The  higher  resistance  shown  by 
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Btnall  branches  or  wood;  stemmed  plants  may  possibly  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  less  conductive  tissue,  whereas  in  a  tree  the  con- 
ductive  zone,  if  we  include  the  phloem,  is  larger. 

It  ia  known  that  there  are  minute  currents  of  electricity  in 
plants,  but  we  have  never  noticed  their  effects  on  our  galvanom- 
eters nor  have  we  detected  them  by  the  nse  of  a  milliammeter. 
Trees  frequently  become  charged  with  electricity,  and  sparks 
are  given  off  from  the  apices  of  the  leaves.  Vegetation  in  gen- 
eral responds  quickly  to  electrical  stimulation,  and  trees  un- 
doubtedly play  an  important  part  in  equalizing  the  differences 
in  electrical  potential  between  the  atmosphere  and  earth.  In 
this  respect  conifers  appear  to  behave  differently  from  decidu- 
ous trees,  and  in  our  experiments  we  have  found  that  the  atmos- 
pheric electrical  potential  under  thick  conifers  was  the  same  as 
that  which  characterizes  the  earth. 

Relationship    of    Electrical    Resistance    to    Othee 
Factors. 

We  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  observe  the  effects  of  winds, 
if  such  exist,  on  electrical  resistance.  Moat  of  our  records  were 
taken  while  the  tree  was  in  a  dormant  condition.  In  some  cases 
the  trees  were  well  protected  from  the  winds.  It  is  known  that 
transpiration  is  increased  by  wind,  and  the  movements  of  water 
in  the  tissues  of  the  tree  are  accelerated.  No  relationship, 
however,  between  the  wind  and  electrical  resistance  has.  been 
noted  by  us  in  comparing  the  records  of  the  local  meteorological 
station  with  our  data,  neither  was  there  any  sjjecific  relationship 
observable  between  barometer  pressure  and  electrical  resistance. 
A  careful  study  of  the  humidity  conditions,  also,  did  not  seem 
to  affect  the  electrical  resistance  so  far  as  we  could  observe. 
Aside  from  the  temperature  effects  coincident  with  light  inten- 
sity no  special  changes  in  resistance  were  observable  except  such 
as  would  naturally  follow  from  the  variations  in  temperature. 

Influence  of  Temperatitre  on  Resistance. 
The  most  important  factor  which  we  have  observed  as  influ- 
encing the  electrical  resistance  of  trees  is  temperature.     The 
effects  of  temperature  on  various  metals  give  rise  to  an  increased 
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resistance,  whereas  plant  tissues  show  a  greatly  reduced  resist- 
ance when  heated. 

Our  numerous  experiments  in  subjecting  seeds  to  electric  cur- 
rents have  shown  that  when  they  have  been  soaking  in  water  for 
some  hours  and  are  tjuite  moist,  and  a  relatively  strong  current 
is  passed  through  them,  the  resistance  is  largely  decreased 
owing  to  the  development  of  heat,  and  the  current  increases  very 
perceptibly.  This  also  occurs  to  plants  when  subjected  to  cnr- 
renta  of  electricity  of  sufficient  intensity,  as  it  induces  heat. 
The  injury  caused  to  plants  by  electricity  generally  arises  from 
decreased  resistance,  which  is  likely  to  follow  after  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  application  of  the  current;  in  other  words,  the 
injurious  effect  is  caused  by  heat,  although  it  is  possible  that 
electricity  will  kill  plants  without  generating  heat  sufficient  to 
injure  the  protoplasm. 

Experiments  made  some  years  ago  by  us  seemed  to  indicate 
that  when  strong  currents  are  applied  to  small  plants  and  they 
become  excessively  heated,  after  a  short  period  of  time  the  pro- 
toplasm is  destroyed,  and  the  current,  which  first  increases  in 
strength  very  rapidly,  'suddenly  drops  to  almost  nothing. 

A  low  temperature  in  trees  gives  rise  to  a  high  resistance,  and 
a  high  temperature  to  a  low  resistance;  in  other  words,  the  re- 
sistance of  trees  resembles  that  of  moist  seeds  in  their  behavior 
to  temperature,  and  the  relationship  between  temperature  and 
resistance  is  quite  general.  There  may  be,  of  course,  other  fac- 
tors which  influence  resistance  besides  temperature,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  tissue,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  substances  in  the  tissue. 

The  relationship  existing  between  temperatures  and  resistance 
is  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2  and  3.  Fig.  1  shows  the  curve  given  by 
an  elm  tree,  and  is  based  upon  the  data  given  in  Tabic  II.,  being 
the  average  daily  resistance  obtained  from  the  north,  south,  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  tree  during  April,  the  upper  curve  with 
broken  lines  being  that  of  the  mean  temperatures  for  the  days 
when  the  obse^^■ations  were  made.  In  Fig.  2  A  the  average  elec- 
trical resistance  of  the  south  side  of  a  maple  tree  is  shown  from 
the  data  given  in  Table  VIII.  The  readings  are  averages  of 
three  daily  readings  at  8  a.m.,  12  m,  and  4  p.m.,  and  in  B  is 
given  the  average  electrical  resistance  of  a  maple  tree  from  data 
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obtained  in  Table  I.,  tbe  curve  being  based  on  dailj  readings 
on  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  sides  of  the  tree.  All  of  these 
tigurea  show  that  there  exists  a -marked  relationship  between  the 
temperature  curve  and  that  for  the  electrical  resistance,  since 
as  the  temperature  curve  goes  up  the  resistance  curve  goes  down. 
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Fid.  1.  — Sbowini  curv*  a(  dwtriokl  nalMuue  and  tampantur*  attim.  Vlmtu  Amtricana 
(TBblall.).  Tha  lowac  curve  tlves  tba  svenica  naatuos  of  tba  north,  ioutb,  cut  and  waat 
aidea  of  the  tras  fnm  Aprils  toM;  the  upper  eurvB  (iTeg  tba  mm)  ol  the  mininiuiii  and  tnax- 
imum  WmpetBlun  [or  tha  Bm*  period  obuined  [ram  tha  local  matKitolotioail  elation. 

In  Fig.  3  IB  shown  the  hourly  temperature  and  electrical 
reeiBtance  of  the  nortli  side  of  a  maple  tree  for  a  single  day,  the 
data  being  obtained  from  Table  IX.  In  both  Figs.  1  and  2  the 
temperature  is  taken  from  mean  temperature  records,  while  in 
tbe  caae  of  Fig.  3  they  correspond  with  the  hours  of  observation. 
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In  the  curve  ahown  in  Fig.  3  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
a  dose  relationehip  between  temperature  and  resistaace. 

Light,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  influences  resistance  only  so 
far  as  it  modifies  temperature.  The  southeast  side  of  the  tree 
receives  the  most  light,  since  the  morning  light  is  more  intense 
than  the  afternoon  light  Photosynthesis  is  more  active  on  that 
side  of  the  tree,  and  growth  greater.  Since  there  is  a  relation- 
ship between  photosynthesis  and  light  intensity,  and  also  be- 
tween growth,  there  occurs  more  activity,  as  a  rule,  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  tree  than  on  any  other,  but  whether  the 
greater  flow  of  plastic  substances  in  any  given  tissue  would 
affect  resistance,  our  data  do  not.show.  So  far,  however,  as  the 
greater  light  intensity  is  associated  with  increased  temperature, 
we  should  expect  to  find  corresponding  modifications  in  resist- 
ance. 

Influence  of  temperature  is  shown  in  the  difference  existing 
between  the  resistance  occurring  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
trees.  Some  of  our  temperature  records  taken  on  the  north, 
south,  east  and  west  sides  of  a  rock  maple  were  not  satisfactory 
on  accotmt  of  the  constant  breakage  of  thermometers.  These 
temperatures  were  taken  three  times  daily,  at  8  A.U.,  12  u.  and 
4  P.M.,  for  a  period  of  five  days.  The  records,  however,  gave 
the  lowest  average  temperature  on  the  north  side  of  the  treej 
followed  by  the  west,  east  and  south  sides  respectively. 

Other  observations  carried  on  for  a  brief  period  on  a  rock 
maple  tree  gave  the  following  results.  In  both  cases  the  ther- 
mometers were  inserted  into  holes  bored  in  the  tree.  The  rec- 
ords obtained  in  the  second  series  of  observations,  which  are 
averages  for  a  period  of  seven  days,  are  as  follows :  — 

The  average  of  three  observations  daily,  at  8  a.m.,  12  m.  and 
4  P.M.  on  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  sides  of  ft  rock  maple 
tree,  gave  the  lowest  temperature  on  the  north,  this  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  west,  east  and  south  sides  respectively.  These 
temperatures  were  taken  in  December,  when  the  tree  was  in  a 
dormant  condition,  and  the  temperature  given  by  the  north  side 
of  the  tree  was  invariably  the  lowest. 

Jones,  Edaon  and  Morse  obtained  careful  temperature  rec- 
ords from  a  rock  maple  tree.  The  observations  were  made  on 
the  north  and  south  exposures,  and  extended  from  February  8 
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to  Harch  20,  and  were  made  at  6  a.m.,  12  m.  and  6  p.u.  each 
day.  Corresponding  air  temperatures  were  made  for  the  same 
period.  These  observations  were  made  with  centigrade  ther- 
mometers, which  were  carefully  protected  from  external  influ- 
ences.  We  transposed  their  readings  into  Fahrenheit  and  found 
that  the  average  temperature  given  by  the  south  side  of  the  tree 
was  31.43°  F.,  while  that  for  the  north  side  was  30.57°  F.  The 
air  temperature  for  the  same  period,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
variable,  averaging  slightly  higher  than  that  for  the  inside  of 
the  tree. 

The  average  temperature  readings  obtained  by  Jones,  Edson 
and  Morse  from  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  tree  showed 
that  the  temperature  on  the  north  side  was  about  3  per  cent, 
lower  than  on  the  south  side.  The  average  obtained  from  all 
our  electrical  resistances  and  temperature  readings  are  given 
below  in  sequence :  — 


^S. 

T.i^™ 

W,«l 

11,708 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  highest  average  resistance  of  trees 
was  given  by  the  north  side,  followed  by  the  west,  south  and  east 
sides,  and  this  sequence  was  closely  followed  by  the  temperature 
readings,  the  lowest  being  given  by  the  north,  followed  by  the 
west,  east  and  south  sides.  The  temperature  readings  lasted 
seven  days  only,  and  were  too  incomplete  to  obtain  a  true  aver- 
age. It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  about  8  per  cent,  between  the  resistance  of  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  tree,  a  feature  which  would  result  from  the  greater 
intensity  of  the  morning  light.  In  our  temperature  readings, 
which  are  probably  not  as  good  averages  as  those  obtained  by  the 
authors  noted  above,  we  find  that  the  north  side  of  the  tree 
showed  a  temperature  equal  to  7  per  cent,  lower  than  the  south 
side,  as  compared  with  3  per  cent  given  by  Jones,  Edson  and 
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Morse,  whereas  the  average  resistance  for  the  north  side  of  the 
tree  nins  about  5  per  cent,  more  than  that  for  the  south  side. 
The  relatioDBhip  of  temperature  to  resistance  manifesta  itself 
throughout;  the  higher  temperature  giving  rise  to  a  low,  and 
conversely  a  low  temperature  giving  rise  to  a  high  resistance. 

The  sun  strikes  the  tree  on  the  east,  south  and  west  sides,  and 
each  side  is  exposed  for  the  same  length  of  time ;  but  the  angle 
of  the  sun  is  variable  aa  it  strikes  the  tree's  surface.  In  the 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon  the  sun's  rays  are  more  or 
leas  at  right  angles  to  the  tree  trunk,  whereas  at  noon  the  angle 
is  more  oblique.  The  surface  of  a  tree  is  not  a  good  reflector  of 
light  and  heat,  and  in  the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon, 
when  the  rays  are  more  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the 
trunk,  there  is  less  loss  of  light  and  heat  by  reflection.  Assum- 
ing that  the  light  intensity  is  uniform  throughout  the  day,  and 
that  the  temperature  is  the  same,  we  would  expect  to  find  fairly 
uniform  resistances  for  the  east,  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
tree.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  the  temperature  is  sel- 
dom uniform,  neither  are  the  light  conditions,  as  is  shown  by  the 
flow  of  sap. 

The  north  side  of  the  tree  gives  the  higheat  average  rcsiatance, 
followed  by  the  west,  south  and  east  sides.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  influence  of  temperature  this  might  be  expected,  espe- 
cially during  seasons  when  there  ia  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  night  and  day  temperatures,  and  very  likely  for  long 
periods  of  observations  thermometers  placed  in  trees  would 
demonstrate  this.  Electrical  resistances  taken  in  the  afternoon 
usually  run  lower  than  those  taken  in  the  morning  on  all  sides 
of  the  tree,  which  results  from  a  general  increase  in  the  temper- 
ature of  the  surrounding  air  and  of  the  tree  occurring  in  the 
daytime.  The  electrical  resistance  is  less  in  the  warm  than  in 
the  cold  months,  and  less  on  warm  than  cold  days.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  sun  affects  the  eaet  aide  of  the  tree  most  markedly,  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  west  side. 

In  experimenting  with  cut  branches  of  maple  treea  we  did  not 
find,  however,  that  this  held  true.  The  resistances  obtained 
from  branches  placed  out  of  doors  when  it  was  cold  were  in  no 
wise  different  from  those  taken  from  the  same  branch  when 
placed  in  the  laboratory,  where  it  was  warm,  or  even  when 
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they  were  placed  in  hot  water,  although  trees  and  various  potted 
plants  with  an  intact  root  astern  all  showed  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  resistance. 

CoiTOLUSioiia. 

1.  The  electrical  resistance  of  trees  shows  a  close  relationship 
to  temperature,  their  higher  resistance  corresponding  with  the 
low  temperature,  and  the  low  resistance  corresponding  with  the 
higher  temperature. 

2.  The  electrical  resistance  of  trees  is  lower  during  warm 
than  cold  days,  and  less  during  warm  than  cold  seasons.  It  is 
usually  less  during  afternoons  than  mornings ;  in  other  words, 
it  corresponds  to  changes  in  the  temperature. 

3.  The  average  electrical  resistance  of  trees  is  highest  on  the 
north  side,  followed  by  the  west,  south  and  east  sides  respec- 
tively. 

4.  The  temperature  of  trees  given  by  our  experiments,  which 
were  of  limited  duration,  is  less  on  the  north  side,  followed  by 
the  west,  east  and  south  sides,  and  coincides  in  a  general  way 
with  the  variation  in  the  resistance  of  the  different  sides  of  the 
tree.  Extensive  observations  regarding  temperature  and  resist- 
ance would  undoubtedly  show  very  close  relationship  between 
these  two  factors. 

5.  The  average  electrical  resistance  for  the  east  side  of  the 
tree  is  about  8  per  cent,  lower  than  the  west  side,  due,  undoubt- 
edly, to  differences  in  temperature  existing  between  the  east 
and  west  exposures.  The  difference,  however,  in  the  lig^it  in- 
tensity of  tboming  and  afternoon  is  variable  from  day  to  day 
and  from  year  to  year,  and  may  range  from  1  or  2  per  cent,  to 
80  per  cent,  or  more  per  month,  but  averafjes  between  10  per 
cent,  and  17  per  cent,  per  annum. 

6.  The  difference  in  the  average  electrical  resistance  of  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  tree  is  about  5  per  cent.,  the  average 
difference  In  the  temperature  being  about  the  same. 

7.  The  cambium  layer  offers  the  least  electrical  resistance, 
as  shown  by  lightning  discharges  and  by  our  experiments.  This 
is  followed  by  the  phloem  and  sapwood. 

8.  Small  plants  and  branches  of  trees  in  general  give  higher 
electrical  resistances  than  trees,  probably  due  to  the  greater 
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amount  of  conductive  tissue,  possessing  leas  resistant  qualities 
in  the  trees. 

9.  The  high  lesistance  and  consequent  noncondnctiTity  of 
trees  serves,  no  doubt,  as  a  protection  for  the  tree  against  light- 
ning stroke  and  other  electrical  discharges. 

10.  Sap  flow  did  not,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  observe,  exert 
any  influence  on  the  electrical  resistance. 

11.  Temperature  constitutes  a  determinative  factor  in  varia- 
tions of  electrical  resistance  of  trees.  Other  meteorological  fac- 
tors, such  as  relative  humidity,  barometric  pressure,  winds,  etc, 
exert  no  discernible  specific  influence. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  ARSENICAL 
INSECTICIDES. 


I.  EOLIiAKD  AND  J.  a  B 


Gbnehal  Inteodtjction. 

The  work  on  arsenical  inBecticides,  at  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  this  atation,  haB  advanced  aufficiently  to  warrant  a  second 
report  ^  on  the  subject  dealing  particularly  in  this  instance  with 
the  composition,  manufacture  and  use  of  Paris  green,  lime 
arsenite  and  lead  arsenate.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  consider  briefly  the  monetary  loss  resulting  from 
injurious  insects,  and  note  the  insecticides  aTailable  to  check 
their  depredations  previous  to  the  introduction  of  ftrsenicals. 

The  aggregate  loss  in  the  United  States  from  insect  injury 
to  agricultural  products  of  all  kinds  including  live  stock,  forest 
and  shade  trees  and  ornamental  plants,  together  with  the  sul»e- 
quent  damage  to  manufactured  goods,  is  impossible  to  compute 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  It  has  been  estimated  ',  however, 
at  $1,000,000,000  annually,  and  may  exceed  that  amount 
Without  question  the  successful  production  of  many,  if  not  most, 
crops  is  dependent  in  a  large  measure  upon  their  protection 
from  noxious  insects.  The  rapidity  with  which  such  pests  mul- 
tiply and  are  disseminated,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions,  occasionally  undergoing 
considerable  change  in  character,  size  and  appearance,  demands 
thorough  scientific  treatment  for  their  control,  as  eradication  is 
practically  impossible.  The  tendency  of  injurious  insects  to 
feed  on  a  greater  variety  of  plants  and  to  become  more  destruc- 
tive in  a  new  country  than  where  indigenous,  due  to  more  favor- 
able climatic  conditions  or  absence  of  natural  enemies,  renders 
the  problem  even  more  difficult  to  handle. 

3  (1111),  SDtftled  The  DMsimiuthm  ot 
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The  aubstancea  formerly  employed  as  insecticides  were 
usually  characterized  by  offensive  of  caustic  rather,  than  poi- 
sonous properties.  An  acrid  or  bitter  taste  and  a  pungent  odor 
were  evidently  deemed  necessary  qualifications  for  insecticides, 
and  the  more  unpleasant  the  greater  merit  they  were  supposed 
to  possess.  Among  the  more  prominent,  enumerated  by  early 
writers,^  might  be  mentioned  water,  hot  water,  brine,  urine,  lye, 
lime  water,  whitewash,  clay  wash,  soapsuds,  vinegar,  petroleum, 
tar  infusion,  turpentine,  lish  oil,  whale  oil,  sulfur,  decoctions  of 
aloes,  dwarf  elder,  pepper,  quassia  chips,  me,  tobacco,  walnut 
leaves,  wormwood  and  dustings  of  wood  ashes,  quick  lime,  soot, 
sulfur,  hellebore  and  tobacco.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  use 
of  such  repellents  (as  a  class  they  could  not  be  designated  other- 
wise) was  often  ineffectual.  The  farmers  were  hampered  fur- 
ther by  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  the  insects  to  be  combated.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the 
materials  had  insecticidal  value,  largely,  however,  as  contact ' 
rather  than  as  internal  poisons,  effective  as  an  irritant,  also,  by 
penetrating  the  cuticle  or  entering  the  body  tissue  through 
breathing  pores,  and  possibly  in  some  cases  by  closing  the 
tracheae,'  resulting  in  the  asphyxiation  of  the  insect.  The 
application  of  these  substances,  singly  or  several  'together,  con- 
stituted the  best  recognized  treatment  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  previous  to  1860-70. 

Several  materials  deserve  especial  notice  not  only  because  they 
possess  merit,  maintaining  a  place  even  to  the  present  time,  but 
more  particularly  on  account  of  the  part  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  practice.  These  are  hellebore,  pyrethmm,  kero- 
sene and.  lime-sulfur.  Hellebore,  though  knofrn  to  possess 
poisonous  properties,  received  little  attention  until  about  1842 
in  England  *  and  later  in  this  country,"    Pyrethrum  has  been  a 

■  Wm.  Speecbly.  A  TreMlMon  th*  Cultun  of  ths  Pi»-Appls  (ITTS);  J.  A.  B.  Gctm,  OtBliisbIB 
rtnljar  HbidDehui  luaslen  (Ldpiic.  17S7).  C!ud  by  E.  G.  Lodwnui.  Tha  Spimying  of  Pknt*, 
p.  t,  (IXa):  Sunual  D«n.  Tbe  N<*aB«biiid  Fumar  «  G«or^e*l  DIotionBry,  Id  sdilion  (1797); 
Wm.  Fonyth,  A  TrMti»  on  tha  Cultun  knd  HuMamant  of  Fruit  Tm  (1801),-  Ju.  Thatebv, 
ThaAmaricanOnhiinJwt  (I«19]:  Tha.  G.  Feaaaden,  Tha  Naw  Amarieu  QMdraCT.Oth  ediUoa 
(l«31):  Wm.  Kaorlck.  Tbe  New  American  Orchudist  iisa):  Tboa.  Bridcamu,  Tba  Younc  Gm- 
daur'a  AaaiMuii  (ISIT):  J.  C,  Loudan,  Tbe  Eneyoloiwdis  ol  GudBDlai  (ISTB). 

•  How  Contact  Poiaou  Kill.  0«.  D.  Shafer.  Uieh.  Eip.  St*.  Twb..  Bui.  No.  11  (1111). 

•  A.  Milcbell  in  G»rd.  Chron.,  1M2,  p.  aW. 

'  J.  Hurii  in  Countjy  Qaollemui,  ISOS,  p.  413. 
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commodity  of  southwestern  Asia  for  a  long  time,  but  appears  to 
have  heen  overlooked  hy  early  European  and  American  agricnl- 
turiets,  being  introduced  into  Trance  about  1850.  The  efficacy 
of  kerosene,  fish  and  whale  oils,  and  turpentine  waa  acknowl- 
edged comparatively  early,  though  they  were  seldom  used  on 
account  of  the  liability  to  injure  the  plant.  The  fact  that  such 
eubatances  must  be  miscible  with  water  to  be  applied  safely  was 
recognized  long  prior  to  an  understanding  of  how  it  could  be 
accomplished.  An  emulsion  ^  of  kerosene  with  soap  and  water 
waa  apparently  not  used  until  1870.  Soap  and  water  has  prob- 
ably been  more  extensively  employed  in  the  past  than  any  other 
substance,  both  for  its  effect  and  as  a  vehicle.  Whale  oil  soap  ^ 
was  recommended  in  1842.  Lime  and  sulfur  were  almost  inva- 
riably mentioned  by  early  writers  on  insecticides.  They  jointly 
appeared  in  a  number  of  mixtures,  and  where  heat  waa  em- 
ployed in  their  preparation  ^  partial  combination,  at  least,  must 
have  taken  place.  This  product  was  a  forerunner  of  the  lime- 
sulfur  compounds  which  have  since  proved  so  valuable  in  check- 
ing the  San  Jos^  and  other  scales. 

While  the  above  summary  may  fail  to  convey  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  it  will  serve  to  show  that  practically  no 
active  "  food  "  poison  had  been  used  as  an  insecticide  previous 
t«  1860. 

The  advent  of  the  potato  beetle  *  in  Nebraska  in  1859  and  its 
rapid  spread  eastward  created  a  demand  for  a  more  powerful 
insecticide  than  those  commonly  employed.  In  a  measure  this 
was  true  also  of  the  imported  currant  worm  which  appeared  in 
the  eastern  States  about  1S5S.  The  poisonous  nature  of  arsenic 
waa  well  understood,  and  its  salts  would  naturally  be  expected 
to  possess  a  like  property.  Paris  (Schweinfurt)  green  had 
long  been  known  as  a  pigment  under  various  trade  names  and 
was  first  applied  "  aa  an  insecticide  for  the  potato  beetle  about 
1868,  from  which  time  its  use  waa  gradually  extended  to  the 
cotton  worm,  cankerwonn,  codling  moth  and  other  insects.  Sub- 
sequently a  number  of  other  arsenicals  were  recommended,  of 


a«rd<i»r'a  Uonthly,  lEITS,  p.  U. 

L  HIMory  of  Uua.  Hart.  Sod.,  lS»-7g.  p.  1». 
Ktnriek,  loe.  at.,  p.  XXXVI..  and  lor  cmpa  mildew,  p.  S»  (U33). 
C.  V.  Rllty,  Potato  Pegti.  pp.  12-H  (IBTt). 
Gao.  Liddla,  Sr.,  In  Amer.  £d(.  1,  p.  II*  (I8W). 
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which  Scheele's  green '-  in  1876,  London  purple  '  in  1877,  lime 
arsenite  "  in  1891  and  lead  arsenate  *  in  1893  are  the  most  im- 
portant. Paris  green  and  lead  arsenate  are  to-daj  the  moet 
extensively  employed  food  poisons  for  leaf-eating  insects.  Lime 
arsenite  is  more  particularly  a  farm  preparation.  Scheele's 
green  and  London  pnrple  have  been  largely  superseded  by  the 
other  compomidB. 

Thk  Invbstiqation. 

The  object  of  the  investigation,  planned  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Femald 
of  the  entomological  department,  was  "  to  ascertain  why  and 
under  what  conditions  insecticides  bum  foliage."  The  princi- 
pal arsenicals  were  to  be  applied  "  under  differing  known  con- 
ditions of  light,  temperature  and  humidity,"  and  where  injury 
resulted,  its  character  and  extent  carefully  determined.  Work 
of  this  lype  would  naturally  extend  over  a  considerable  number 
of  growing  seasons  to  furnish  sufficient  data  to  warrant  positive 
deductions.  The  chemical  department  of  the  experiment  station 
was  required  to  co-operate  so  far  ae  to  provide  the  necessary 
amount  of  chemicals  of  known  composition,  suitable  for  the 
purpose  intended,  together  with  any  information  relative  to 
solubility,  hydrolysis  and  power  of  suspension,  that  would  be 
of  service  in  their  application. 

At  the  outset  the  laboratory  phase  of  the  project  appeared  an 
easy  matter,  —  simple  analytical  work  on  a  relatively  small 
number  of  samples  of  similar  nature.  In  February,  1908,  let- 
ters were  sent  to  several  large  manufacturers  of  high-grade 
chemicals  stating  the  object  of  the  investigation  and  asking  if 
they  could  supply  Paris  green,  copper  arsenite,  lime  arsenite 
and  lead  arsenate  of  the  necessary  purity  and,  if  not,  the  best 
method  of  securing  such  salts.  The  replies  were  rather  unsat- 
isfactory, though  the  order  was  finally  placed  with  a  firm  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  guaranteed  reagents.  The  dry  salts  were 
received,  but  on  examination  proved  unfit  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. Work  on  methods  of  analysis  and  study  of  arsenical 
reactions  were  continued,  so  far  as  other  duties  would  permit, 
during  the  next  two  years. 

I  C.  V.  Riley,  PoUto  PeMa.  p.  tT. 

t  E.  Q.  LodemiiD.  Bpnyini  of  PluU,  P.  tS. 

•  N.  Cu.  Eip.  SM.,  Bui.  No.  77b.  pp.  7-8,  (1891). 

•  Mm.  Bd.  AST.  Rapt.,  41.  p.  281  (18H). 
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In  March^  1910,  a  persistent  effort  was  made  to  obtain  all 
help  posaible  in  furtherance  of  the  work,  as  it  was  then  thought 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  prepare  the  salts  in  the  sta- 
tion laboratory.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  manufacturers 
of  chemicals,  particularly  those  firms  making  insecticides,  ask- 
ing for  information  relative  to  the  general  process  of  manu- 
facture of  the  several  products.  A  statement  was  inserted  to 
the  effect  that  the  station  was  not  in  quest  of  trade  secrets,  but 
merely  wished  to  secure  a  fairly  broad  knowledge  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  manufacture,  and  of  the  impurities  likely 
to  be  present,  so  as  to  be  in  position  to  handle  the  problem  intel- 
ligently. The  replies  in  general  contained  little  or  no  informa- 
tion of  value.  Two  large  concerns,  however,  took  a  more  liberal 
view  of  the  matter  and  readily  furnished  any  data  at  their 
command.  One  of  these  companies  volunteered  to  aupply  any 
insecticides  needed  free  of  cost.  Inasmuch  as  a  manufacturer 
of  arsenicals  with  adequate  facilities  was  unquestionably  in  a 
better  position  to  handle  the  matter,  the  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted.  In  May  large,  dry  samples  of  Paris  green,  copper 
arsenite,  lime  arsenit^  and  neutral  and  acid  lead  arsenates  were 
received  from  the  factory.  A  laboratory  examination  showed 
that  not  one  of  these  specially  prepared  insecticides  waa  entirely 
satisfactory,  the  Paris  green  alone  being  set  aside  for  actual  use 
in  spraying  tests. 

The  matter  now  began  to  assume  rather  a  serious  aspect  Was 
it  possible  to  produce  arsenicals  of  definite  molecular  ratios  or 
not!  Two  companies  had  signally  failed  in  the  attempt,  pre- 
sumably using  all  the  precautions  they  knew.  Letters  some- 
what similar  to  those  sent  the  manufacturers  had  also  been  ad- 
dressed to  several  eminent  chemists,  requesting  their  opinions 
as  to  the  preferable  precipitanta  and  conditions  of  manipulation 
to  insure  the  proper  equilibrium  for  the  production  of  com- 
pounds of  theoretical  composition.  The  substance  of  their  re- 
plies, while  general  in  character,  was  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
difficulties  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  compounds,"  and 
that  arsenitea  (particularly)  are  unstable,  hydrolizing  in  the 
presence  of  water.  The  latter  fact  bad  long  been  a  matter  of 
record  *  and  might  excuse  slight  discrepancies  in  composition. 
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but  the  groBB  differences  noted  in  the  several  samples  were  evi- 
dently due  to  incorrect  methods  of  production.  This  view  was 
substantiated  by  a  large  number  of  tests  in  the  station  labora- 
tory, the  resulting  compounds  varying  in  composition  with  dif- 
fering conditions  attending  their  preparation.  To  be  sure,  our 
work  was  conducted  in  a  small  way  (2  to  3  ounces  at  most), 
but  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  hold  equally  true 
on  a  commercial  scale  under  like  circumstances. 

After  having  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory  salts  from  two  dif- 
ferent companies,  and  realizing  more  than  ever  the  lack  of  man- 
ufacturing facilities  in  the  laboratory,  the  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  one  of  the  largest  American  manufacturers  of 
analytical  chemicals  with  whom  the  problem  bad  previously 
been  discussed.  This  firm  agreed  to  undertake  the  preparation 
of  the  arsenicals,  following  general  directions  furnished  by  the 
laboratory.  Dry  calcium  metarsenite  and  neutral  and  acid  lead 
arsenates  were  received  from  them  early  in  August,  and  while 
all  were  more  or  less  impure  the  results,  on  the  whole,  were 
encouraging  though  showing  the  necessity  of  further  study  in 
order  to  give  more  specific  directions.  Precipitations  under 
varying  conditions  were  continued  into  January,  1911,  at  which 
time  the  data  at  hand  warranted  placing  another  order  with  the 
last-mentioned  firm  for  acid  lead  arsenate  and  calcimn  metarse- 
nite in  form  of  paste.  Explicit  directions  were  furnished  by 
this  laboratory  as  to  the  method  of  manufacture.  The  resulting 
lead  salt  proved  to  be  approximately  97  per  cent,  pure  and  was 
accepted.  The  first  lot  of  lime  arsenite  waa  rejected,  but  the 
next  shipment,  over  94  per  cent,  pure,  was  accepted  and  em- 
ployed in  spraying  tests  during  the  summer  of  1911,  together 
with  the  acid  lead  arsenate  and  Paris  green. 

The  above  is  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  securing  these  three  insecticides.  In  the  papers 
that  follow  will  be  found  under  the  headings  of  Paris  green,  cal- 
cium arsenite  and  lead  arsenates  a  somewhat  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  performed  in  this  laboratory  relative  to  the 
several  insecticides.  Deductions  drawn  from  a  small  number  of 
samples  must  be  considered  indicative  rather  than  conclusive, 
and  their  accuracy  can  be  proved  only  by  additional  work. 
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A.     Pabis  Gbbeit, 
Historical. 

Paris  green  was  produced  by  Euss  and  Sattler  ^  in  1814. 
The  procesa  was  kept  ft  factory  secret  until  revealed  by  the  inde- 
pendent investigations  "  of  J.  Liebig  and  Henri'  Braconnot  in 
1822.  Liebig  '  treated  4  parts  of  verdigris  in  acetic  acid  with  3 
parts  of  arsenous  oxide  in  boiling  acetic  acid.  The  acid  re- 
tained the  material  in  solution  until  the  excess  was  expelled. 
Braconnot  *  prepared  a  solution  of  potassium  arsenite  by  boiling 
6  parts  of  arsenous  oxide  with  8  of  potassium  carbonate,  poured 
it  while  warm  into  6  parts  of  copper  sulfate,  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  added  acetic  acid  until  the 
odor  was  perceptible.  The  methods  of  Liebig  and  Braconnot 
have  since  been  modified  by  many  chemists,  but  substantially 
they  typify  the  two  distinct  manufacturing  processes  employed 
to-day,  t.e.j  the  instantaneovs  and  the  slow. 

The  instantaneous  method  is  thus  described  in  Watts'  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Chemistry:  "  '  "  Pive  parts  of  verdigris  are  made  up 
to  a  thin  paste,  and  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  4  parts  or 
rather  more  of  arsenous  acid  '  in  50  parts  of  water.  The  boil- 
ing must  be  well  kept  up,  otherwise  .  .  .  acetic  acid  must  be 
added." 

The  slow  process,  as  given  by  a  manufacturing  company,^  ie 
as  follows:  1,000  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  are  dissolved  in  480 
gallons  of  hot  water  and  run  into  a  1,200-gallon  "  striking  vat." 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  sodium  carbonate  (Solvay) 
are  dissolved  in  480  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  795  pounds  of 
arsenic  "  sprinkled  "  on  and  boiled  to  remove  carbonic  acid. 

The  boiling  arsenic  solution  is  "  let  down "  into  the  blue 
vitriol  solution,  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  140°  F.,  well 
stirred,  and  210  pounds  of  acetic  acid  (100  per  cent.)  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water  added.    The  mixture  is 

■  B.  B.  RoH.  Ak.  Exp.  Su..  BuL  No.  58.  p.  4  (1«H). 

■  H.  SalUtr.  Ziachr.  kngtm.  Cham.,  1U8,  p.  35. 

•  Rmart.  for  dia  Phvm.  II,  pp.  HMST  (1B13). 

•  Ann.  Chim.  at  Phya.  Bar.  2, 11,  pp.  tS-M  <ISt!). 
•Sdaditioa.  1.  p.  lOdSM). 

•C,  L.  BkomaMMa  tquklpaitaby  waicfatolaneiiiaudaoppaHattta.  (Sea  Cbemirtiy, 
9Ui  adilion,  p.  ITI  (IWI.) 
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allowed  to  stand  two  hours,  then  well  stirred,  after  half  an  hour 
stirred  again,  and  finally  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
liquid  ifl  drawn  o£E  and  filtered.  The  resulting  Paris  green  is 
dried  on  racks  for  four  or  five  days  at  185°  F.,  or  in  a  steam 
vacuum  oven  about  260°  F.    The  yield  is  985  pounds. 

An  electrolytic  process  for  making  Paris  green  from  metallic 
copper,  arsenous  oxide  and  acetic  acid  was  patented  by  Eichard 
Franchot  in  1902.  No  information  relative  to  the  character  of 
the  product  is  available. 

Paris  green  is  a  copper  aceto-arsenite  for  which  Eugeine 
Ehrmann's  formula  ^  is  generally  accepted. 

Cu(C2H802)3'  3  Ca(AB02)i. 

As  a  double  salt  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  1  part  of  copper 
acetate  to  3  of  copper  metarsenite,  equivalent  to  17.91  per  cent, 
of  the  former  to  82.09  per  cent  of  the  latter.  The  structure  of 
Paris  green  and  its  bomologues  was  carefully  studied  by  Avery, 
and  while  his  results  ^  most  frequently  approached  a  ratio  of 
1 :3,  there  was  invariably  a  deficiency  in  arsenic.  As  the  prod- 
uct is  not  recrystallizable  he  recognized  that  purity  must  be 
assured  largely  by  a  microscopical  examination,  which  proved 
a  questionable  guide  for  so  unstable  a  compound. 

Although  some  chemists  claim  that  the  formula  is  only  em- 
pirical  it  certainty  expresses  the  proportion  of  cupric  oxide  to 
combined  arsenic  trioxide  as  found  in  well-formed  greens.  Four 
hundred  and  ninety-nino  samples  ^  collected  in  the  open  market 
by  the  Pennsylvania  department  of  agriculture  contained  on  the 


Per  Cent. 

Cuprio  oxide, 29.41 

Total  arseoic  triosde, 56.56 

Water  soluble  arsenic, 1.41 

The  relation  of  cupric  oxide  to  "  insoluble  "  arsenous  oxide  is 

1 :1.875,  theory  1 :1.865.    Similar  results  are  reported  by  others. 

The  comparatively  high  specific  gravity  of  Paris  green,  as 

■  Bui.  Soo.:  ind.,  Hulhtusm  7,  pp.  «B-80  (IBU). 
1  Jour.  Amtr.  Chsm.  S«..  »,  p.  IIU  (1«M). 
•  J.  W.  Kellom,  BuL  No.  193,  p,  37  (ISLO). 
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recorded  by  Miles  *  and  by  Femald  *  of  3.29  and  3.42  respec- 
tively, results  in  a  low  power  of  suspension  as  shown  by  Colby  ' 
of  five  minutes  for  a  coarse  sample  and  seventeen  minutes  for 
a  fine,  in  1  foot  column  of  water  at  the  proportion  ordinarily 
applied.  Woods  and  Hanson  *  show  as  a  result  of  a  microscopi- 
cal examination  of  21  commercial  samples  of  Paris  green,  alow 
process  with  possibly  one  exception,  that  on  the  average  only 
5.27  per  cent,  of  the  green  particles  exceeded  a  diameter  of  19.2 
microns  (.00077  of  an  inch).  The  ammonia  test  for  purity 
mentioned  by  Eiley  "  and  by  Paddock  '  is  now  considered  of 
little  value  except  in  determining  the  presence  of  ineoluble 
materials  such  as  flour  and  gypsum  added  as  a  filler. 

The  presence  of  free  arsenic  in  Paris  green  in  any  appreciable 
amount  is  deemed  objectionable  by  all  investigators  on  account 
of  possible  injury  to  the  foliage  due  to  its  corrosive  action. 
While  free  arsenic  can  usually  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  its 
quantitative  determination  for  a  time  proved  a  more  difiScult 
matter,  and  results  by  the  earlier  methods  were  of  questionable 
value  except  in  a  comparative  sense.  Haywood  ^  found  that 
Paris  green  continued  to  yield  arsenic  to  successive  portions  of 
warm  water  at  60°  to  60°  C,  and  also  to  repeated  washings  of 
cold  water  on  a  filter.  He  secured  practically  constant  results 
by  treating  1  gram  of  green  in  a  flask  with  500  cubic  centime- 
ters of  water  for  twelve  days,  but  subsequent  tests  *  showed  the 
presence  of  soluble  copper,  indicating  either  solution  or  break- 
ing down  of  the  green.  He  favored  the  latter  view,  but  as- 
sumed that  the  decomposition  was  in  proportion  to  original  con- 
tent and  corrected  the  results  accordingly, 

Hilgard  *  acknowledged  that  warm  water  was  not  permissible 
and  recommended  a  treatment  conforming  more  nearly  to  or- 
chard practice,  1  gram  to  1,000  cubic  centimeters  of  cold  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  with  prolonged  agitation.  He  questioned 
any  dissociation  of  the  green,  but  admitted  that  continued 

■  Vb.  Exp.  SU.,  Bui.  No.  »,  p.  1«  (ISfll). 
>  Man.  Bd.  An.  Rept.,  K.  p.  3SS  (ISflRI. 
>Cal.  Eip.  SU.,  Bui.  No.  1GI,  p.  M  <I903). 
(  He.  Eip.  Sta..  Bui.  No.  IM,  p.  IH  (1908), 

•  C.  a.  Bot.  Com.,  Bui,  No.  3,  p,  M  (IWtO). 

<  N.  Y.  Eip.  St»..  Bui.  No.  121.  p,  Il»  (IMff). 
'  .lour.  Anwr,  CTwm,  8oo,.  IS.  p.  879  (IMIO). 

■  lour.  Amw.  Chem,  8oc„  M,  p,  JOB  (IMO). 

•  Jour.  Amn.  Cbera.  Soe..  B,  p.  ffill  atOO). 
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percolation  gave  free  arsenic.  Avery  and  Beans,*  working  with 
a  sample  of  perfect  structure  and  of  nearly  theoretical  compo- 
sition, found  that  when  treated  in  a  stoppered  flask,  %  gram 
to  500  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  the  arsenic  continued  to  pass 
into  solution  for  sixteen  weeks,  the  duration  of  the  experimenL 
Tlpon  breaking  the  granules  of  Paris  green  by  grinding  in  a 
mortar  the  disintegration  was  more  rapid  until  a  state  of  equi- 
librium was  reached.  Carbonic  acid  also  increased  the  solubil- 
ity of  the  arsenic  The  decomposition  was  evidently  due  to 
hydrolysis,  as  the  arsenic  dissolved  in  much  greater  proportion 
of  the  original  content  than  did  the  copper.  They  concluded 
that  any  method  based  on  solubility  in  water  was  merely  arbi- 
trary, as  "  the  amount  of  arsenic  trioxide  in  solution  appears 
to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  length  of  time  of  action,  the 
concentration  of  the  solution  and  the  state  of  division  of  the  par- 
ticles of  Paris  green."  To  distinguish  free  arsenic  from  that 
rendered  free  by  hydrolysis,  Avery  and  Beans  recommended 
boiling  1  gram  of  green  five  minutes  in  25  cubic  centimeters  of 
sodium  acetate  solution  (1  to  2).  It  was  found  that  the  sodium 
acetate  solution  readily  dissolved  the  free  arsenic  and  at  the 
same  time  largely  prevented  hydrolysis  of  the  green.  The  Hil- 
gard  method,  1  gram  to  1,000  cubic  centimeters  of  water  for 
twPTity-four  hours  with  agitation,  indicates  free  and  loosely  com- 
bined arsenic,  and  while  such  results  are  invariably  higher  than 
the  former,  the  increase  for  greens  of  perfect  structure,  free 
from  broken  particles,  is  comparatively  slight.  These  two  proc- 
esses are  now  quite  generally  employed.  The  Association  of 
OfGcial  Agricultural  Chemists  *  recognizes  the  acetate  method 
and  the  ten  days'  extraction  method  recommended  by  Haywood 
as  provisional  methods. 

To  prevent  arsenical  injury  to  foliage,  Gillette  "  and  Eilgore  * 
advised  mixing  Paris  green  with  milk  of  lime  to  neutralize  the 
free  arsenic,  and  Weed'  suggested  combining  the  green  with 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

■  Jour.  Adht.  Cban.  Soo.,  S3,  p.  Ul  (IWD- 

I  Uethoda  of  AE«lvda  Bur.  Cbwn.  Bui.  No.  107  (nviasd).  p.  JT  (IMS). 

>  Ion.  Exp  Bo.,  Bui.  No.  10,  pp.  410-IU  (18H)>. 

•  N.  Cmr.  Exp.  Sta..  Bui.  No.  T7b,  pp.  4-7  (1S«1). 

•  Ohio  Eip.  S(L,  Bui.  (Vol.  31  No.  7.  p.  IM  <l8«t) :  Jbtf ..  (Vol.  4)  No.  >.  pp.  M-41  (ISM). 
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Experimental  Results. 

The  terma  "  instantaneous  "  and  "  slow  process  "  are  used  to 
designate  Paris  greens  of  different  physical  structure.  While 
this  classification  may  not  be  in  strict  conformity  with  some 
writers  it  appears,  nevertheless,  tlie  most  desirable  for  the  pur- 
pose intended. 

Instantaneous  green  is  the  result  of  a  quick  boiling  process  aa 
previously  shown.  The  ultimate  reactiou  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  equation :  — 

3  AaaOs  +  4  Cu(C2Ha02)!H20 

=  Cu(C2Ha02)2-3  Cu(As02)2  +  6  C2H4O2  +  HaO. 

If  the  process  could  he  carried  out  with  the  ingredients  in  the 
proportion  given  there  would  be  very  little  waste.  In  practice, 
however,  instead  of  1  part  by  weight  of  arsenous  acid  to  1.3i 
parta  of  cop])er  acetate,  an  equal  amoimt  appears  necessary  to 
insure  the  desired  change.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  weak 
acid  properties  of  the  arsenic. 

Slow  process  green  is  generally  formed  less  rapidly  and  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  the  instantaneous.  Prom  what  could 
be  learned  the  slow  process  seems  to  be  the  one  employed  by 
most  of  the  large  manufacturers,  Blue  vitriol  is  used  as  the 
source  of  copper,  and  sodium  arsenitc  (NaAs02)  in  place  of 
arsenous  oxide,  on  accoimt  of  its  greater  solubility  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  base  to  neutralize  the  sulfuric  acid.  Sodium  arse- 
nitc is  easily  prepared  by  adding  a  thin  paste  of  arsenous  oxide 
in  slight  excess  to  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  of  a 
carbonate.  NaaCOa  +  AsjOj  =  2  NaAsOa  +  COs. 

The  soda  and  arsenic  readily  combine  with  volatilization  of 
carbonic  acid.  As  commercial  salts  were  often  employed  in  our 
work  the  analyses  of  two  are  given :  — 
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The  sodium  oxide  was  calculated  from  the  alkalinity,  deter- 
mined by  direct  titration  with  methyl  orange  as  indicator,  a 
process  Bufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  checking  quality. 

The  several  reactions  taking  place  in  the  manufacture  of  slow 
process  green  may  be  summarized  in  a  single  equation :  — 

4  CuSOiS  HaO  +  8  NaAsOs  +  2  C2H40a 

=  CH(C2H30a)2  ■  3  Cu(AsOa)»  +  AasOj  +  4  NaaSO*  +  6  HaO. 

Sodium  arspnitc  reacts  upon  the  blue  vitriol  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  bulky,  yellowish-green  precipitate  of  copper  arsenite 
(Scheele's  green),  which  in  turn  is  acted  upon  by  the  acetic 
acid  with  the  formation  of  a  greatly  reduced  volume  of  Paris 
green.  Experience  has  shown,  as.  indicated  by  the  above  for- 
mula, that  about  Yz  more  arsenic  is  required  for  the  production 
of  the  green  than  actually  enters  combination,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  instantaneous  process.  Acetic  acid  in  excess  of  the  2 
molecules  stated  (by  nearly  66  per  cent.)  is  needed  for  the 
reaction.  Tt  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  man- 
ufacture of  slow  process  green  requires  considerable  equipment, 
expensive  reagents  and  expert  control  which,  together  with  the 
unavoidable  waste  of  chemicals,  insures  a  costly  product. 

The  two  general  processes  for  making  Paris  green  and  their 
several  reactions  were  carefully  studied  in  the  station  laboratory 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  product  that  might  reasonably 
be  expected.  As  a  result  of  numerous  experiments  a  combina- 
tion process,  using  copper  acetate  and  sodium  arsenite,  together 
with  sufficient  acetic  acid  to  offset  the  alkalinity  of  the  arsenite, 
was  found  the  most  acceptable. 

4  Cn{CiH30!()aHiO  -|-  6  NaAsOa  +  6  dmOi 

=  Cu(C2HB0!)a  ■  3  Cu(As02)2  +  6  NaC2Hj02. 

The  reaction  was  easy  to  control,  could  be  carried  out  at  any 
temperature  from  that  of  the  laboratory  to  boiling  and  gave  a 
product  of  variable  physical  structure  and  of  fine  color.  Solu- 
tions of  different  concentrations  were  tried,  of  which  %  molec- 
ular (M/.5)  for  the  acetate  and  Y2  molecular  {M/2)  for  the 
arsenite  proved  satisfactory.  This  process  appeared  to  require 
:  in  excess  than  the  ordinary  method,  although  the 
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work  was  perfonned  on  too  small  a  scale  to  warrant  positive 
statementfl  to  that  effect. 

Attention  has  already  been  called,  on  pages  180  and  181  to 
two  samples  of  Paris  green  supplied  bj  different  manufacturers 
for  the  investigation,  of  which  tlie  second  was  employed  in 
actual  spraying  tests.  The  sample  of  instantaneous  green  was 
made  according  to  the  method  described,  with  the  exception  that 
crystallized  copper  acetate  was  substituted  for  verdigris.  The 
slow  process  sample  was  selected  from  a  factory  run  of  commer^ 
cial  green  manufactured  substantially  as  has  been  stated. 
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Both  greens  contained  an  excess  of  cupric  oxide  and  acetic 
acid,  and  may  have  been  hydrolyzed  somewhat  by  washing  with 
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the  formation  of  a  basic  acetate.  Sample  B  showed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  impurities.  Any  hypothetical  combination  of 
the  various  constituents  that  might  be  offered  would  be  decid- 
edly arbitrary,  and  a  discuesion  seems  inadvisable  at  this  time. 
A  careful  study  of  the  results  would  indicate  that  the  slow 
process  green,  exclusive  of  moisture,  was  at  least  96  per  cent, 
pure.  To  be  of  standard  quality  Paris  green  should  contain  not 
less  than  50  per  cent,  of  areenous  oxide  combined  with  copper, 
and  not  more  than  3.50  per  cent,  of  arsenous  oxide  soluble  in 
water.  The  poiaonous  character  of  Paris  green  is  dependent 
on  the  arsenic  content,  but  the  form  in  which  the  arsenic  exists 
largely  fixes  its  value  as  an  insecticide.  Adulteration  is  seldom 
practiced  under  the  insjKiction  laws  now  in  force, 

Paris  green  is  a  dry,  impalpable  powder  that  readily  passes 
a  lOO-mesh  sieve,  and  to  the  touch  resembles  flour.  A  micro- 
scopical examination  is  required  to  determine  the  size,  shape 
and  uniformity  of  particles  as  well  as  the  general  character  and 
amount  of  impurities.  The  latter  may  consist  of  Scheele's  green 
that  was  not  transformed  or  by-producis  such  as  arsenic,  sodium 
sulfate,  sodium  acetate  and  possibly  other  compounds  not  inten- 
tionally added  but  present  in  the  original  chemicals.  The  sam- 
ple of  instantaneous  green  under  examination  was  of  a  pale 
green  color,  and  consisted  of  very  small,  irregidar,  angular  par- 
ticles with  considerable  impurity.  It  was  cohesive,  had  a  poor 
"  flow,"  and  the  film  test  ^  on  glass  appeared  whitish.  The 
slow  process  green,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  brilliant  green  color 
of  metallic  luster,  and  was  composed  of  minute  green  spheres 
of  various  sizes,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  crystalline 
and  fragmentary  matter.  It  had  an  excellent  "  flow,"  and  the 
film  test  on  glass  was  green.  The  size  of  the  particles  is  affected 
by  the  concentration,  temperature  and  amount  of  agitation  at 
the  time  of  formation.  The  smaller  the  globides  with  retention 
of  perfect  form  and  similar  size,  the  more  desirable  the  product. 

Paris  green  has  a  high  specific  gravity  and  a  low  power  of 
suspension.  In  the  station  laboratory  suspension  was  deter- 
mined* in  a  foot  column  containing  the  insecticide  at  th©  pro- 
portion of  1   gram  of  dry  salt  to  1,000  cubic  centimeters  of 

.  C.  W.  Woodworth.  C«l.  Eip.  Sla.,  Bui.  No.  IM.  p.  IJ  (I8»). 

>  MadifiaOoD  of  (be  Califonl*  method.  Q.  E.  Cidbr.  C*l.  Eip.  Sla.,  Bui.  No.  Ill,  pp.  te 
3S  (IMS). 
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water.  The  mixture  in  a  closed  cjUnder  was  thoroughly  agi- 
tated, and  the  reading,  in  minutes,  taken  with  a  horizontal 
microacope,  using  a  1-inch  eyepiece  and  V^-incb  objective,  when 
movement  of  the  particles  midway  o£  the  column  (6  inches 
down)  was  no  longer  apparent.  The  slow  process  green  gave  a 
reading  of  seventeen  minutes  in  water  and  forty-eight  minutes 
in  filtered  lime  water.  As  lime  tends  to  flocculate  the  par- 
ticles of  Paris  green,  the  test  should  be  performed  immediately 
after  mixing. 

Although  copper  aceto-arsenite  is  termed  insolnble  in  water, 
decomposition  readily  takes  place  under  certain  conditions  j 
therefore,  the  determination  of  so-called  "  free  "  and  "  loosely 
combined  "  arsenic  is  closely  related  to  stability  of  product  and 
should  be  considered  in  that  connection. 
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Neither  of  the  greens  contained  an  excessive  amount  of  free 
or  of  free  and  loosely  combined  arsenic,  judging  by  the  stand- 
ard, although  the  slow  process  was  decidedly  the  better  in  that 
respect.  This  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  finely  divided  angular 
particles  of  the  instantaneous  green  offered  greater  surface  and 
apparently  less  resistance  to  a  solvent  than  the  nearly,  perfejot 
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spheres  of  the  slow  process.  Tlie  copper  acetate  soluble  results 
arc  of  uncertain  value.  Filtered  lime  water,  with  ,12  per  cent, 
calcium  oxide,  contained  insufficient  lime  to  prevent  solution 
of  the  arsenic.  Anunonia  dissolves  Paris  green  and  the  normal 
by-products  concomitant  with  its  manufacture,  such  as  copper 
arsenite,  arsenous  oxide,  sodium  sulfate  and  sodium  acetate;  the 
residue,  .11  per  cent,  in  case  of  the  slow  process  green,  was 
organic  and  other  insoluble  materials. 

To  ascertain  the  solvent  action  of  various  substances  in  solu- 
tion on  Paris  green,  a  series  of  tests  were  conducted  with  the 
slow  process  sample.  The  green  in  stoppered  fiasks  was  treated 
with  water  and  with  solutions  of  the  respective  compounds  at  the 
rate  of  1  gram  to  1,000  cubic  centimeters  for  twenty-four  hours 
at  laboratory  temperature,  with  occasional  agitation  during  the 
working  day. 

SolvbUity  Teats,  Slow  Process  Green. 
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Cold  water  dissolved  a  small  amount  of  areenic,  boiling  water 
very  much  more.  The  green  appeared  to  resist  hot  water  for  a 
coneiderable  time  after  which  the  change  was  noticeable.  If 
the  boiling  had  been  continued  all  the  arsenic  would  probably 
have  passed  into  solution.  The  .10  per  cent  ammonium  salts, 
exclusive  of  nitrite,  dissolved  on  the  average  58  per  cent.*  more 
arsenic  than  the  corresponding  sodium  salts.  In  both  instances 
the  carbonate  was  the  most  active,  followed  respectively  by  the 
sulfate,  chloride  and  nitrate.  Sodium  bicarbonate  was  appar- 
ently inactive  under  the  conditions  employed.  Free  carbonic 
acid  was  effective  and  so  was  ammonia  when  in  sufficient 
amount  to  overcome  the  reaistance  of  the  green,  and  jointly, 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  dissolved  the  moat  arsenic. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  that  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  in  conjunction  with  dew,  fogs 
or  light  rains  and  high  temperature  will  materially  increase  the 
dissociation  of  Paris  green.  Data  more  or  less  contradictory 
have  been  offered  by  various  investigators  relative  to  the  influ- 
ence of  weather  conditions  on  the  effect  of  arsenic  on  foliage. 
While  more  or  less  problematical,  certain  deductions  seem  war- 
ranted: conditions  favoring  a  rapid  drying  of  the  green  and 
its  continuance  in  a  dry  state  are  propitious.  For  inatance.  a 
relatively  high  temperature,  low  humidity  and  a  good  circula- 
tion of  air  at  the  time  of  application,  followed  by  warm,  dry 
weather  should  tend  toward  a  minimum  of  arsenical  injury.  On 
the  other  hand,  factors  conducive  to  solubility  of  the  arsenic 
and  its  passage  by  oamosis  into  the  substance  of  the  leaf  are 
detrimental ;  as,  for  example,  warm,  "  muggy  "  weather  or  warm 
weather  accompanied  by  fogs  or  heavy  dews,  Eains  are  not 
necessarily  injurious  if  of  sufficient  quantity  to  remove  the  solu- 
ble arsenic  from  its  sphere  of  influence.  The  addition  of  milk 
of  lime  to  Paris  green  fends  to  reduce  arsenical  injury  by  form- 
ing, with  the  free  arsenic,  arsenite  of  lime  insoluble  iu  the 
presence  of  excess  lime.  As  lime  flocculates  the  particles  of 
green,  it  is  not  advisable  to  prepare  the  apray  mixture  until 
shortly  before  application. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  Paris  green  contains  a 
fairly  high  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  la  nominally  insoluble  in  water 
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but  luistable,  hydrolizing  readily  under  favorable  conditions.  It 
bas  a  low  power  of  suspension  tbougb  its  fineness  permita  of 
reasonable  distribution.  It  is  a  poor  indicator  without  lime 
of  tbe  leaf  surface  covered,  but  possesses  fair  adhesive  quali- 
ties. 

B,     Calcicm  Akseititb. 
Historical. 

Early  attempts  to  use  arseuous  oxide  as  an  insecticide  by 
Uiley  *  in  1869  and  Saunders  and  Reed  *  in  1871  were  unsatis- 
factorj-.  John  Smith '  in  1868  appears  to  have  been  more 
successful,  applying  it  in  water,  but  the  practice  proved  too 
hazardous  to  warrant  its  continuance,  although  freshly  prepared 
mixtures  have  been  applied  in  numerous  instances  without 
injury.  The  relatively  high  cost  of  Paris  green  and  London 
purple,  and  the  necessity  of  adding  lime  to  neutralize  tbe  free 
arsenic,  led  to  tbe  prodnction  of  lime  arsenite.  So  far  as  known 
this  has  always  been  a  farm  preparation  and  not  a  commercial 
product. 

Kilgore  *  recommended  adding  1  pound  of  white  arsenic  to 
2  pounds  of  lime  in  2  to  5  gallons  of  water  and  boiling  thirty 
minutes.  Taft'  advised  adding  2  pounds  of  freshly  slaked 
lime  to  1  pound  of  arsenic  in  2  gallons  of  water  and  boiling 
forty  minutes.  Kedzie  "  suggested  dissolving  the  arsenic  in  a 
solution  of  sal  soda  and  offered  the  formula  which  bears  his 
name.  Boil  2  pounds  of  arsenic  with  8  pounds  of  sal  soda  in 
2  gallons  of  water  until  dissolved.  Slake  2  pounds  of  lime, 
add  to  40  gallons  of  water  and  stir  in  1  pint  of  the  arsenic 
solution.  Stewart '  evidently  noted  the  undue  amount  of  sal 
st»da  in  the  Kedzie  formula  and  reported  better  results,  using 
equal  parts,  2  pounds  of  arsenic  and  2  pounds  of  sal  soda.  E. 
L.  Smith  *  recommended  2  pints  of  Eedzie  mixture  to  6  to  10 
pounds  of  lime  in  50  gallons  of  water,  and  claimed  that  the 
additional  lime  increased  safety  and  adhesiveness. 
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Authorities  differ  as  to  the  araeoite  that  results  from  the 
union  of  lime  and  arsenic.  Preacott  and  Johnson  ^  state  that 
the  arsenites  of  the  alkaline  earth  are  usually  ortho  compounds, 
Merck  &  Co.'  and  Gooch  and  Walker  '  give  neutral  orthoarse- 
nite  of  lime,  while  Comey  *  and  Watts'  Dictionary  "  recognize 
the  ortho,  Oa3(As03}2,  the  meta,  Oa(A802)2,  and  the  pyro, 
Ca2As20s,  salts.  The  latter  is  designated  a  mixture  of  basic 
salts  with  1  molecule  of  water,  2CaO.AsaO8.H2O.  So  far  as 
noted  the  formula  acknowledged  by  experiment  station  workers 
has  been  that  of  the  neutral  ortho  salt,  although  the  subject  has 
been  given  little  attention. 

As  determined  by  Colby*  the  suspension,  in  1  foot  column, 
of  arsenite  of  lime  made  according  to  directions  published  by 
Taft  was  forty-four  minutes,  and  by  Kedzie  formula  fifty- 
seven  minutes.  Headden  ^  noted  that  arsenite  of  lime  was 
almost  entirely  soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  solutions  of 
sodiiun  sulfate  and  sodium  chloride. 

Experimental  Results. 
For  the  preparation  of  a  high-grade  arsenite  of  lime  re- 
quired for  the  work  in  view,  precipitation  from  soluble  salts  of 
lime  and  of  arsenic,  while  more  costly,  promised  a  more  defi- 
nite and  uniform  product.  Aa  lime  arsenite  is  noncrystallizable, 
precipitation  from  perfect  solutions  insured  better  combination 
and  greater  freedom  from  admixtures.  The  comparative  in- 
solubility of  lime,  CaO,  necessitated  the  use  of  a  soluble  salt. 
Lime  salts  of  strong  oxidizing  acids  were  deemed  objectionable 
on  account  of  possible  action  on  the  arsenite  and  were  ex- 
cluded. The  acetate  of  organic  compounds  and  the  chloride  of 
the  halogens  were  selected  for  trial,  but  after  several  tests  the 
chloride  was  considered  preferable.  The  fused  salt  was  almost 
invariably  employed.  It  should  be  free  from  other  bases  form- 
ing insoluble  compounds  with  arsenic.  The  direct  use  of 
arsenous  oxide  is  not  advisable  with  a  lime  salt,  not  only  for 

>  Qud.  Cbcm.  AiuiL,  SIh  editioii,  p.  S7  (l«(»). 
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tbe  reason  tbat  ordinary  porcelaneous  arsenic  in  pulverulent 
coudition  is  difficult  to  moisten  and  of  low  solubility,  but 
more  particularly  because  it  would  induce  a  secondary  reaction 
from  lack  of  base  to  satisfy  the  acid  that  was  previously  com- 
bined with  the  lime.  Sodium  arsenite,  NaAsOa,  is  readily 
soluble  and  proved  a  satisfactory  source  of  arsenic  A  salt 
of  fair  quality  can  be  procured  on  the  market,  or  ia  easily 
prepared  by  adding  1  part  of  arsenous  oxide  to  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  1.45  parts  of  sal  soda,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  soda 
in  the  form  of  anhydrous  carbonate,  bicarbonate  or  hydroxide. 
A  slight  excess  of  arsenic  is  required  to  insure  complete  volatili- 
zation of  the  carbonic  acid. 

NaaCOs  ■  10  H2O  +  AsaOa  =  2  NaAsOa  -I-  COi  -I- 10  H2O. 

The  resulting  arsenite  should  be  free  from  arsenates,  cai^ 
bonates,  sulfates  or  other  acids  forming  insoluble  compounds 
with  lime. 

Any  decision  as  to  concentration  of  solutions  is  naturally 
more  or  less  arbitrary;  dilution  tends  to  make  difficult  pre- 
cipitation with  considerable  loss  of  salt,  and  the  opposite  an 
unwieldy  precipitate  with  greater  occlusion.  As  a  compromise 
solutions  of  Y2  molecular  strength  (M/2)  were  finally  adopted. 
Another  factor  studied  was  the  infiuence  of  temperature  of 
solutions  on  the  resulting  precipitate,  ranging  from  that  of  the 
laboratory  to  nearly  boiling  point  at  the  moment  of  precipita- 
tion. Room  temperature  with  two  hours'  standing  gave  a 
product  of  practically  the  same  composition,  and  of  probably 
better  physical  characteristics,  than  the  higher  temperatures 
and  was  considered  more  desirable. 

Aa  the  alkalinity  of  the  soda  in  sodium  arsenite  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  arsenous  acid,  it  should  be  run  into  the  calcium 
chloride  solution  slowly  with  constant  agitation  in  order  to 
prevent  any  precipitation  of  calcium  hydroxide.  An  excess 
(10  per  cent.)  of  sodium  arsenite  was  foimd  desirable  to  per- 
fect the  salt.  After  standing  several  hours  the  liquor  was  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  Buchner  funnel,  and  the  Hme  arsenite 
washed  rapidly  with  cold  water  until  nearly  free  from  chlorides. 
A  centrifuge  or  filter  press  might  give  equally  good  or  better 
results  provided  the  work  was  done  rapidly.  Undue  washing 
was  avoided,  as  it  was  thought  safer  to  retain  a  small  am9;f:tM 
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of  sodium  chloride  than  to  take  chances  on  possible  hydrolysis 
and  decomposition  of  the  arBenite,  an  action  readily  inferred 
from  the  hehavior  of  Paris  green  under  similar  conditions. 
The  ahove  method  of  preparation  was  employed  in  all  subse- 
quent work  unless  otherwise  noted.  Minor  changes  were  at- 
tempted in  some  instances  from  which  no  apparent  benefit  was 
derived. 

As  previously  stated  there  was  considerable  uncertainty  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  lime  precipitate.  To  ascertain 
whether  the  resulting  product  was  a  definite  compound  and, 
if  so,  its  composition,  salts  were  produced  from  an  excess  of 
sodium  arsenite  into  calcium  chloride  and  vice  versa,  observ-ing 
the  usual  precautions  as  to  dilution,  precipitation  of  calcium 
hydroxide,  oxidation  of  the  arsenic,  etc.  Incomplete  analyses 
of  a  few  laboratory  samples  are  given. 

Calcium  Arseniie  produced  in  the  Laboratory  {Per  Cent.). 
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The  small  samples  were  of  uniform  composition,  indicating 
a  definite  compound  of  about  77  per  cent,  arsenic  content. 
This  amount  of  arsenic  exceeds  the  requirements  of  the  ortho 
and  pjro  salts,  and  substantially  conforms  to  that  of  the  meta 
compound  with  a  theoretical  content  of  77.92  per  cent.  The 
following  equation  illustrates  the  reaction  that  must  have 
occurred :  — 

CaCh  +  2  NaAsOa  =  Ca(AB02)a  +  2NaC). 

Attention  has  been  calltd  on  pages  180,  181  and  183  to  5 
samples  of  lime  arsenite  supplied  by  several  firms  for  the  inves- 
tigation. Manufacturer  C  was  furnished  directions  deduced 
from  experimental  work  in  the  station  laboratory.  A  and  B 
evidently  employed  a  different  method.  ,  .  , 
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Sample  Ci  and  C3  confirmed  the  former  analyses  as  to  arse- 
nous  oxide,  and  the  molecular  ratio  of  calcium  oxide  to  arsenouB 
oxide  was  almoet  theoretical  for  calciimi  metarsenite.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  safe  to  assume  that  lime  arsenite  precipitated 
from  soluble  salts  of  lime  and  of  arsenic  is  invariably  the  meta 
salt. 

Sample  Ca  was  employed  in  spraying,  although  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  it  had  been  imperfectly  washed,  contained  a 
small  amount  of  magnesia  and  showed  a  slight  oxidation  of 
arsenic.  Any  arrangement  of  constituents  is  of  doubtful  value ; 
stiUj  the  following  may  be  suggested :  — 

Caicium  Arsenite  employed  in  Spraying. 

Manufacturer, Cs 

Water  (per  cent.), 67.87 

Calcium  orthoaraenale  (Ca3(As04)2-3U30)   (percent.),.        .  .18 

Hagnesinra  metarBcmte  (Mg(A£02)i)   (per  cent.),     ...  .30 

Calcium  metarsenit«  (Ca(AsOi)£)  (per  cent.),  ....  30.31 

Sodium  chloride  (NaCl)  (per  cent.), 1.32 

Insoluble  matter  (per  cent.), 01 

90.99 

The  above  analysis  would  indicate  a  purity,  on  a  water-free 
basis,  of  94.34  per  cent. 

Calcium  metarsenite,  prepared  according  to  the  directions 
given,  is  a  smooth  white  gelatinous  mass  or  jcll  of  very  fine, 
adhesive  particles.  The  power  of  suspension  which  has  to  be 
determined  in  lime  water  to  prevent  partial  solution  is  ex- 
tremely high  but  lessened  by  drying.  Sample  C3  gave  phenom- 
enal results,  though  the  actual  figures  are  indicative  rather  than 
absolute.  A  moist  paste  of  arsenite  of  lime  proved  unstable, 
gradually  changing  to  arsenate  with  the  separation  of  free  arse- 
nic (As).  Calcium  arsenite  is  probably  the  most  soluble  arsen- 
ical insecticide  in  use  as  shown  by  the  following  results :  — 
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The  calcium  acetate  soluble  appeared  to  have  no  particular 
significance,  and  tlie  test  was  eventually  dropped.  The  water 
soluble  results  are  only  approximate,  as  slight  variations  in 
temperature  or  agitation  caused  marked  differences.  Solubility 
is  apparently  not  a  result  of  hydrolysis,  as  proportionally  the 
lime  passed  into  solution  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  arsenic  If 
hydrolysis  played  any  part  it  would  seem  to  be  inappreciable. 
Lime  arsenite  was  nearly  insoluble  in  lime  water.  In  order  to 
secure  additional  data  relative  to  the  solubility  of  lime  araenite, 
1  gram  of  sample  Cg,  after  drying,  was  subjected  to  the  action 
of  various  solvents  for  twenty-four  hours  in  stoppered  flasks 
with  occasional  agitation,  the  results  of  which  are  stated 
below:  — 

Sotubilily  Teala,  Sample  C»  Dried. 
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Calcium  metarsenite  was  fairly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
much  more  bo  in  boiling  water.  The  ammonium  salts,  exclusive 
of  nitrite,  dissolved  about  19  per  cent.^  more  arsenic  than  the 
corresponding  sodium  salts.  The  earbonnte  in  both  instances 
proved  very  effective,  followed  by  the  chloride,  sulfate  and 
nitrate  with  only  slight  differences  between  the  latter.  An  inter- 
change of  bases  must  have  resulted  in  many  instances  to  permit 
the  high  solubility  recorded.  Carbonic  acid,  combined  and  free, 
was  the  most  active  of  any  single  agent,  consequently  excess  lime 
should  afford  one  of  the  best  methods  of  protection  under  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  Ammonium  hydroxide  depressed  slightly 
the  solubility  of  the  arsenic. 

Calcium  metarsenite  contains  the  highest  per  cent,  of  arsenic 
of  all  the  common  insecticides,  and  is  quite  soluble  except  in 
presence  of  excess  lime ;  the  fineness  of  its  particles  and  the 
high  power  of  suspension  insure  uniform  distribution;  the 
white  film  readily  indicates  the  surface  covered;  and  its  adhe- 
siveness provides  protection  for  a  reasonable  period  under  aver- 
age weather  conditions. 

C.     Leau  Arsenates. 
Historical. 

F.  C.  Moulton,^  chemist  for  the  Jlassachusotts  Gypsy  Moth 
Commission,  was  the  first  to  prepare  arsenate  of  lead  for  insecti- 
cidal  purposes.  He  employed  lead  acetate  and  sodium  arsenate. 
The  work  was  continued  by  F.  J,  Smith, ^  who  studied  the  com- 
position of  the  chemicals  used,  the  reactions  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  manufacture.  He  stated  that  ordinary  spray 
material  was  not  a  single  salt,  but  a  mixture  of  neutral  and  acid 
arsenates,  and  believed  that  the  relative  amount  of  each  de- 
pended principally  upon  the  source  of  the  solnblo  lead  salt, 
altliough  temperature  and  concentration  at  the  moment  of  pre- 
cipitation affected  the  results;  in  other  words,  that  acetate  of 
lead  had  a  tendency,  other  factors  being  equal,  to  yield  the  neu- 
tral salt  and  the  nitrate  the  acid  arsenate. 

An  electrolytic  process  for  making  arsenate  of  lead  was  pat- 
ented by  C.  D.  Vreeland  in  1907,  using  lead,  sodium  arsenate 
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and  an  electrolyte  of  sodium  nitrate.  Patents  have  also  been 
taken  out  on  various  other  methods  of  manufacture,  references 
to  which  are  found  in  technical  journals.  I.  W.  Driunmond 
patented  a  dry  preparation  of  lead  nitrate,  sodium  arsenate  and 
com  starch  to  be  mixed  with  water  when  applied. 

Most  authorities  recognize  neutral  orthoarsenate  of  lead,  Phj 
(A804)2,  and  acid  arsenate,  PbHAs04,  and  a  few  mention 
pyroareenate,  Pb3A8207.  W.  H.  Volck  *  claims  the  latter  salt 
may  occur  in  commercial  pastes,  though  Lefevre  *  states  that 
it  is  decomposed  by  cold  water.  Pyroarsenate  differs  from  2 
molecules  of  the  acid  salt  by  1  molecule  of  water. 

PbaAsaOi  +  HaO  =  2  PbHAsO*. 

So  far  aB  noted,  the  presence  of  pyroarsenate  in  insecticides 
has  not  been  proved. 

The  low  specific  gravity  of  lead  arsenate,  1,00668  according 
to  Smith  ^  (salt  not  specified),  results  in  a  high  power  of  bus- 
potision  as  shown  by  Colby,*  from  nitrate  one  himdred  and 
thirty  minutes  and  from  acetate  two  hundred  and  forty  minutes. 
Investigators  have  found  lead  arsenates  comparatively  little 
affected  by  hot  water  or  carbonic  acid.  Dilute  solutions  of 
sodium  carbonate,  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  sulfate  have  an 
appreciable  action  as  shown  by  Headden '  and  others.  The 
acid  salt  has  invariably  proved  the  more  unstable.  Volck  ' 
noted  that  under  alkaline  conditions  it  tends  to  decompose  with 
the  formation  of  the  ortbo  salt  and  arsenic  acid,  and  he  states 
that  this  reaction  appears  to  take  place  in  the  orchards  of  the 
Pacific  coast  as  a  result  of  the  continuous  fogs  and  heavy  dews. 
P.  J.  O'Gara  '  also  claims  that  the  acid  salt  is  very  injurious 
under  certain  climatic  conditions.  Haywood  *  recommended 
the  addition  of  lime  to  arsenate  of  lead  to  prevent  injury  to 
delicate  foliage. 

>  scisDm,  a,  p.  m  (II  111. 

•  Ciud  by  A.  M.  Conwy.  Diet-  <il  Cbtn.  Sol.,  p.  W. 

>  Uw.  Bd.  Act.  Rapt..  U.  p.  SU  (IRM). 

•  CU.  Eip.  Sts..  Bui.  No.  151,  p.  H  (IWS). 

■Col.  Etn.  SU.  Bui.  No.  131,  p.  U  (IMS):  Bui.  No.  117,  pp.  W,»  {1010). 
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•  SdMM.  n.  p.  M»(l«ll). 
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Experimental  Results. 

In  the  production  of  lead  aracuates  pure  chemicals  are  a 
prime  requisite  for  a  high-grade  product.  The  lead  salts  should  . 
be  free  from  other  bases  formiug  insoluble  arsenates,  and  the 
sodium  arsenate  (Na2HAB04'7H20)  from  arsenitee,  carbonates, 
chlorides  and  sulfates.  Acetate  of  lead  is  objectionable  as  a 
source  of  lead  in  that  it  readily  carbonates  on  exposure  to  air. 
As  to  concentration  of  solutions,  our  experience  has  shown  that 
for  salts  of  such  high  molecular  weight  dilute  solutions  not  ex- 
ceeding H  molecular  (M/5)  are  preferable.  At  that  dilution, 
laboratory  temperature  gives  a  very  finely  divided  precipitate 
which  is  highly  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  suspension. 
The  arsenate  should  be  run  into  the  lead  salt  very  slowly  with 
thorough  agitation  in  order  to  prevent  precipitation  of  lead 
hydroxide  due  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  sodium  salt.  The  re- 
ver.sc  precipitation,  lead  into  the  arsenic,  proved  less  satisfac- 
tory both  as  to  formation  and  behavior  of  the  precipitate- 
While  arsenic  acid  is  stronger  than  arsenons,  it  neutralizes 
only  about  one-half  the  alkalinity  of  the  soda  in  disodium 
hydrogen  arsenate. 

Neutral  Lead  Arsenate.  —  After  many  attempts,  employing 
di  and  tri  sodium  and  ammonium  arsenates,  salts  containing 
arsenic  and  lead  in  proper  molecular  ratio  were  finally  pro- 
duced according  to  the  following  equation :  — 

3  Pb(CiH80s)a3  HaO  +  2  NaiHAsO*?  HiO 

=  Pb3(A804)ii  +  4  NaCaHaOaa  HaO  +  2  C!H*02  +  11 H20. 

To  obtain  these  results  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the 
disodium  arsenate  in  order  to  exclude  carbonic  acid  which 
was  present  in  the  commercial  salts  purchased.  The  principal 
difficulties,  however,  arose  from  failure  to  add  the  strongly 
alkaline  sodium  arsenate  slowly  and  with  sufficient  agitation  to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  lead  hydroxide  and  to  maintain  an 
excess  of  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  lead  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
the  acid  salt.  The  usual  precautions  as  to  concentration,  tem- 
perature and  thoroughness  of  washing  were  carefully  observed. 
The  following  analyses  of  two  samples  show  the  material  to  be 
practically  of  theoretical  composition :  — 
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Neutral  Lead  Arsenale  produced  in  the  Laboratory. 


31 

Wmlfir  100'  C.  (p»r  wot.) 

.70 

AnikpenUsidaCpo-nHiU 

U.IO 

IS.tS 

Water oocluikd  (percent.) 

-M 

.89 

».M 

M.M 

The  lead  salt  invariably  contained  a  small  amount  of  water 
probably  held  by  occlusion  which  is  not  volatilized  at  100°  C. 

Acid  lead  arsenate  la  readily  prepared  from  nitrate  of  lead 
and  sodium  arsenate  provided  dilute  solutions  are  employed  and 
the  sodium  salt  added  carefully  in  excess  (10  per  cent.). 

Pb(N03)s  +  Na2HAs047  H2O  =  PbHAs04  +  2  NaNOa  +  7  HiO. 

By  this  method  of  procedure  no  diflBculty  was  experienced 
in  producing  salts  of  theoretical  composition.  The  acetate  can 
be  used  as  a  source  of  lead,  but  is  less  satisfactory. 

Six  samples  of  lead  arsenate  were  supplied  by  three  manu- 
facturers for  the  spraying  tests.  Manufacturer  C  was  fur- 
nished full  directions  as  outlined  above  for  making  the  acid 
salt.  The  detailed  process  for  preparing  the  neutral  salt  waa 
not  deduced  until  later. 
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Neutral  and  acid  arsenates  of  lead  are  quite  insoluble,  al- 
though both  salts  will  undoubtedly  yield  arsenic  slowly  to 
continuous  percolation,  the  acid  salt  decomposing  the  more 
readily. 

Solvbiiitt/. 


Burrun  am  ~~ 

«.^.. 

«,o. 

A 

B, 

c, 

B, 

c. 

c. 

W.IW  (psr  cent.) 

M 

S.3S 

M 

.16 

4a.M 

W.IW  xoluble  (Hilisrd  melhod):  - 

L«ul  «id.  (per  »nt.) 

Nona. 

.01 

None. 

,14 

.01 

Anaoic  nentoiida  (par  «nt.). 

.48 

.OS 

.10 

.01 

.OS 

Solid*  (pet ««,). 

J.H 

1,13 

*,)l 

!.10 

.» 

The  acid  salt  Ca  was  practically  insoluble  under  the  condi- 
tions tested,  and  nearly  free  from  soluble  by-products. 

The  legal  standard  *  for  commercial  lead  arsenate  in  form 
of  paste  specifies  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  water  nor  less 
than  12.50  per  cent,  of  arsenic  pentoxide  and  not  more  than  .75 
per  cent,  of  arsenic  pentoxide  soluble  in  water.  Sample  C3, 
acid  salt,  which  was  used  in  experimental  work,  exceeded  stand- 
ard requirements  in  all  particulars.  A  careful  study  of  the 
analytical  results,  C3,  might  warrant  the  following  combina- 
tion :  — 

Acid  Lead  Arsenate  employed  in  Spraying. 

Water, 46.99 

Acid  lead  arsenate  (PbHAs04), 51.61 

Lead  chloride  (PbCIa), 16 

Leadhydroxide  (2PbO-HaO), 1.34 

Insoluble  matter, 01 

100.11 

Exclusive  of  water,  the  purity  was  approximately  97.36  per 
cent  There  was  a  small  amount  of  lead  chloride,  but  the  most 
objectionable  feature  appeared  to  be  the  precipitated  lead 
hydroxide  due  to  careless  preparation. 

'  Sunple  paiacled. 
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There  is  evidently  a  difference  in  stability  between  acid  and 
neutral  lead  arsenates  as  measured  by  boiling  ammoniaeal  solu- 
tions, but,  contrary  to  general  belief,  it  ia  apparently  only  a 
matter  of  degree.  Both  salts  are  decomposable,  yielding  soluble 
arsenic  acid. 

Xeutral  arsenate,  sample  31,  page  204,  after  being  twice 
heated  with  ammonia  and  washed,  gave  a  residue  which  was 
practically  stable  and  tested  as  follows:  — 

Water, .44 

Arsenic  petitoxide, 23.84 

Lead  oxide, 75.02 

Occluded  water, 64 

99.94 

Stability  was  apparently  the  result  of  a  reversible  reaction, 
ammonia  setting  arsenic  acid  free,  and  lead  hydroxide,  when 
present  in  sufficient  excess  (10  per  cent.),  completely  reprecip- 
itating  it.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  adding  freshly 
precipitated  lead  hydroxide,  litharge  and  lime  to  neutral  arse- 
nate, the  excess  base  preventing  the  separation  of  arsenic  acid. 

If  properly  made,  neutral  and  acid  arsenates  of  lead  are 
smooth,  white  pastes  of  very  fine  particles,  low  specific  gravity, 
excellent  suspension  and  exceptional  adhesiveness.  The  power 
of  suspension  is  injured  by  drying.  The  readings  reported 
for  sample  C,i  are  not  the  maximum,  but  were  taken  wlien  no 
movement  of  particles  was  perceptible,  although  the  mixture 
continued  milky  for  a  considerable  period  thereafter. 

Both  acid  and  neutral  lend  arsenates  are  slow-acting  poisons 
of  low  arsenic  content,  and  that  in  the  form  of  pentoxide.  They 
are  practically  insoluble  in  water  and  fairly  stable.  The  fine- 
ness of  the  particles  and  low  specific  gravity  insure  a  high 
power  of  suspension  and  unifonn  distribution.  The  white 
mixture  readily  indicates  the  leaf  surface  covered  and  dries  to 
a  film  which  adheres  with  great  persistence. 
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THE  NATURAL  FERTILITY  OF  CRANBERRY 
BOGS. 


BY  r.  Hf .  HORSE,  H-sa 


Years  of  experience  by  practical  men  have  shown  that  cran- 
berries are  beat  grown  on  a  peat  bog  the  aurface  of  which  has 
been  covered  with  n  thin  layer  of  sand.  Furthermore,  the  best 
results  with  this  soil  are  obtained  only  when  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  water  by  which  at  times  the  land  may  be  flooded  and 
at  other  times  irrigated;  and  at  the  same  time  there  must  be 
opportunities  for  thoroughly  draining  tlie  land  at  some  stages 
of  growth.  This  combination  of  peat  snbsoil,  sandy  surface  and 
varying  amounts  of  water  is  unusual  in  any  other  line  of  crop 
production,  and  most  of  the  present  methods  pursued  in  cran- 
berry culture  are  wholly  empirical  in  their  character. 

One  important  problem  now  puzzling  the  cranberry  grower  is 
that  of  fertilization ;  is  it  necessary  or  unnecessary  ?  The  poten- 
tial fertility  of  a  true  peat  soil,  that  is,  the  amount  of  the  ele- 
ments of  plant  nntrition  contained  in  its  dry  matter,  is  known 
to  bo  high.  Hopkins  ^  states  that  a  peat  soil  contains  in  the 
U])i>(T  layer  (II73  inches  thick)  of  1  acre,  3r>,000  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, 2,000  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  2,900  pounds  of  potas- 
sium, while  a  layer  40  inches  deep  over  1  acre  contains  197,000 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  8,600  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  21,400 
pounds  of  potassium.  He  further  states  ^  that  but  little  of  this 
enormous  store  of  material  is  in  an  actively  available  form,  and 
estimates  that  a  com  crop  can  got  at  not  more  than  7  pounds  of 
potassium  per  acre,  while  in  an  experiment  on  a  poorly  drained 
field,  com  was  benefited  by  the  addition  of  nitrogen.'  The  sand 
on  the  surface  of  the  peat  may  bo  disregarded  as  a  soiirce  of 
plant  nutrients,  but  it  is  an  important  agent  in  making  availa- 
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ble  the  elements  contained  in  the  peat.  The  water  used  in  flood- 
ing and  irrigating  may  be  regarded  in  a  similar  way,  eince  it 
is  as  pure  as  the  average  public  water  supply  and  often  purer. 

Analyses  o£  the  cranberries  and  cranberry  vines  reveal  an 
unusually  low  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  ash  constituents,  espe- 
cially in  the  fruit  which,  as  a  rule,  is  all  that  is  removed  from 
the  bog. 

Tablb  I,  —  Composition  of  Cranberries  and  Vines. 


Wmtar. 

Ash. 

Nitro- 
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Acid. 

Paluh. 

Lime. 
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0.180 
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A  crop  of  100  barrels  of  cranberries  per  acre,  weighing  10,- 
000  pounds,  will  contain  only  7  pounds  of  nitrogen,  3  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  8  pounds  of  potash.  One  t«n  of  dried  vines 
would  contain  15  pounds  of  nitrogen,  6.2  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  8  pounds  of  potash.  These  figures  show  clearly  that 
the  cranberry  crop  will  never  exhaust  the  potential  fertility  of 
the  bog;  but  it  is  equally  plain  that  it  has  become  accustomed  to 
a  scanty  nourishment,  and  they  do  not  answer  the  question, 
"  Shall  fertilizers  be  used  ?  " 

There  are  on  record  only  three  series  of  fertilizer  teats  on 
the  cranberry  cro|).  Tlicy  are  somewhat  empirical  and  throw 
little  light  on  the  problem. 

An  experiment  in  New  Jersey  was  reported  in  1895."  A 
complete  fertilizer  gave  the  best  results,  with  the  next  host  from 
the  nitrogen  with  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  with  potash.  This 
was  indicative  of  the  actual  need  of  nitrogen;  but  the  soil  was 
described  as  a  black  sand  somewhat  too  dry  for  a  good  bog. 

In  Wisconsin  ^Tiitson  began  a  series  of  fertilizer  tests  in 
1904,^  the  last  detailed  report  of  which  was  published  in  1!)07."> 


■  Uui.  State  Eip.  Sta.  Rapt..  iSSl,  p.  K*;  1803.  pp.  330, 170. 

'  N.  J.  Act.  Eip.  Sta.  R«pt.,  ISM.  pp.  lU.  122. 

•Ado.  Rept.,  N.  J.  Atr.  Eip.  Sta..  IBM.  p.  110. 

•Wbilwn,  A.  R..  Ann.  Rept..  Wig.  A|t.  E(p.  Sta.,  1005,  pp.  »l  u 

'  Ann.  Kept..  WU.  Acr.  Ebn>.  Stiu,  1)07,  p.  30i. 
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The  largest  iiicrease  in  fruit  was  from  the  use  of  sodium  nitrate 
with  acid  phosphate,  and  the  next  best  yield  was  from  the  ni- 
trate with  potash  salts,  while  nitrate  of  soda  alone  was  more 
effective  than  either  of  the  other  substances  used  singly.  The 
actual  character  of  the  eoil  to  which  the  fertilizers  were  applied 
is  not  stated,  but  from  the  general  description  of  the  bog  it  is 
inferred  that  the  soil  was  a  deep  peat  with  the  nsual  surface 
layer  of  sand. 

In  Massachusetts  Brooks  began  a  fertilizer  t«st  in  1906.* 
Three  years  later  he  reported  ^  that  nitrate  of  soda  greatly  pro- 
moted the  growth  of  vines,  and  seemed  to  be  favorable  to  fruit- 
fulness,  but  when  used  in  excess  of  100  pounds  per  acre  the 
growth  of  vines  was  liable  to  be  too  luxuriant.  High-grade  sul- 
fate of  potash  was  decidedly  favorable,  and  the  maximum  yield 
was  obtained  from  a  heavy  dressing  of  this  salt  supplemented 
by  a  moderate  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate. 
The  soil  of  the  Massachusetts  bog  was  not  a  deep  peat,  but  a 
saud  colored  with  peat  as  shown  by  a  chemical  analysis  which 
revealed  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  organic  matter.  In  this  in- 
stance there  is  evidence  of  a  low  potential  fertility,  which  does 
not  help  clear  up  the  problem  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  a  true 
peat  soil. 

When  peat  soils  have  been  well  drained  and  planted  to  com- 
mon farm  crops  like  com,  they  have  not  been  found  to  require 
nitrogen,  but  have  been  noticeably  improved  by  the  addition  of 
potash  salts  and  phosphates.'  The  conditions  required  by  com 
and  staple  farm  crops  differ,  however,  very  much  from  those 
required  by  the  cranberry.  In  the  former  conditions  drainage 
is  maintained  continuously  as  a  rule,  while  in  the  latter  case  the 
soil  is  saturated  and  even  flooded  through  nearly  three-fourths 
o£  the  year.  In  the  former  case  nitrification  is  favored,  but  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  hindered,  which  may  account  for  the  agree- 
ment of  all  three  fertilizer  tests  in  showing  an  increase  of  fruit 
upon  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

A  consideration  of  the  methods  followed  by  cranberry  growers 
in  regulating  the  water  supply  of  their  bogs  is  helpful  in  connec- 

■  Bmoki.  Wm.  P.,  Ann.  Rapt.,  Ifu*.  Acr.  Exp.  8M.,  1*W,  p.  IT. 

•  Ann.  R«pt..  tt™.  A«r.  Exp.  Slo.,  BIO,  p.  M. 

•  Hopkiu.  CO.,  Soil  Futility.  Ginn  A  Co.,  1910,  pp.  ITMT);  Whltno,  A.  R.,  Aim.Rtpt., 
Wk.  A«r.  Bm.  St*..  IMS. 
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tion  with  a  study  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  Where 
conditiouB  permit  the  bog  is  completely  overflowed  from  some 
time  iu  November  until  May,  sometimes  until  the  latter  part  of 
this  month.  During  this  period  the  changes  within  the  soil 
must  be  limited  to  solution  of  matter  in  the  water  and  putre- 
factive decomposition  in  the  vegetable  matter.  Both  will  be  at 
the  lowest  point  because  of  the  winter  temperature.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  sluices  are  opened,  there  is  a  rapid  run-off 
from  the  surface  followed  finally  by  seepage  into  the  ditches. 
The  water  table  falls  in  the  soil  to  a  point  a  little  higher  than 
the  level  maintained  in  the  drains.  It  is  only  above  this  water 
table  that  the  activities  of  useful  bacteria  can  occur,  and  while 
it  is  not  definitely  known  how  deep  the  cranberry  roots  pene- 
trate, it  is  probable  that  they  do  not  extend  below  the  permanent 
water  table.  Through  a  large  part  of  tlie  growing  season  the 
water  is  maintained  in  the  ditches  at  a  level  12  to  15  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  permits  oxidation  changes 
and  free  root  development  in  a  soil  depth  of  not  more  than  1 
foot 

Uoiat  sand  is  a  welt  known  medium  for  serobic  bacterial 
action,  and  the  same  is  true  of  peat  when  it  contains  the  opti- 
mum amount  of  water.  Sewage  filters  are  constructed  of  both 
types  of  soils,  while  several  proposed  processes  for  production 
of  nitrates  are  based  on  the  rapid  nitrification  known  to  take 
place  in  peat  under  favorable  conditions. 

During  the  summer  season  there  must  be  a  movement  of  water 
upward  from  the  level  of  the  water  table  into  the  surface  peat 
and  sand.  This  upward  current  is  produced  mainly  by  the 
transpiration  of  water  from  the  plants,  as  they  cover  the  sur- 
face so  completely  that  actual  evaporation  must  be  small.  But 
this  makes  little  difference  since  it  has  been  shown  that  tran- 
spiration follows  the  same  laws  as  evaporation  from  a  free 
surface.*  Botanists  have  also  observed  that  bog  plants,  for 
some  reason,  take  on  the  character  of  desert  plants  and  resist 
transpiration.  The  peat  which  is  continually  saturated  or  sub- 
merged must  be  constantly  yielding  soluble  material  to  the 
enveloping  water,  and  the  solution  must  be  nearly  saturated. 
This  soluble  matter  is  poisonous  to  plants  of  many  families,  but 
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its  influence  on  cranbeny  vines  is  not  known.  In  the  aerated 
surface  soil,  however,  it  will  be  transformed  into  the  beneficial 
highly  oxidized  compounds,  as  nitrates  and  sulfates. 

The  present  use  of  water  on  cranberry  bogs  is  empirical,  but 
a  consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which  soil  changes  occur 
leads  me  to  believe  that  water  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
surface  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  tbe  spring  consistent 
with  safety  from  frost,  and  held  at  the  lowest  possible  level  at 
which  the  vines  can  secure  sufficient  moisture  for  free  growth 
daring  dry  and  hot  weather.  By  this  arrangement  the  period 
of  active  soil  change,  and  the  volume  of  soil  in  which  it  can 
take  place,  will  be  at  a  maximum,  with  a  consequent  increase 
in  the  amount  of  available  nutrients  for  the  plants.  Flooding 
the  bogs  followed  by  the  spring  draining  undoubtedly  causes 
some  loss  of  soluble  fertility,  and,  on  account  of  the  close  ap- 
proach to  saturation  of  the  soil  during  the  summer,  heavy  rains 
will  also  result  in  loss  through  seepage  into  the  ditches. 

This  experiment  station  has  begun  an  investigation  of  the 
problem  of  cranberry-bog  fertility,  and  Director  Brooks  has 
devised  a  series  of  30  miniature  bogs  described  by  him  in  a 
recent  article.*  Each  bog  is  constructed  in  a  24-inch  tile,  48 
inches  deep,  and  connected  with  it  is  a  6-inch  tile  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  ditch  on  a  large  bog,  by  which  the  bog  can  be 
drained  or  irrigated.  Analyses  of  the  drainage  water  during 
tlie  past  two  summers  throw  some  light  on  the  development  of 
soluble  material  in  the  peat  and  its  transformation  into  active 
nutrients  for  the  vines.  The  first  analyses  were  made  on  sam- 
ples collected  July  14,  1910.  Other  samples  were  analyzed  at 
intervals  until  October  19.  During  most  of  this  period  frequent 
additions  of  water  were  required  by  the  hog  because  the  rain- 
fall was  abnormally  small.  All  the  water  was  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  bogs  in  order  to  promote  difEusion  into  the  small 
drainage  cylinders. 

There  was  much  variation  in  the  composition  and  also  in  the 
color  of  the  different  samples,  which  continued  until  the  collec- 
tion of  September  12.  There  was,  however,  a  steady  progress 
toward  uniformity.  A  few  days  previous  to  September  12,  viz., 
on  the  8th,  there  was  an  exceptionally  heavy  rainfall  which 
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flooded  the  bogs,  covering  the  surface  with  an  inch  of  water. 
The  percolation  which  followed  forced  the  bog  water  into  the 
drainage  cylinders.  The  water  from  nearly  every  bog  on  Sep- 
tember 12  was  a  dark  coffee  color,  whereas  before  this  date  there 
had  been  a  wide  range  of  tints  from  dark  coffee  to  light  amber. 
The  total  solids,  and  particularly  the  volatile  solids,  had  now 
reached  a  maximum  in  all  but  two  or  three  samples,  and  the 
amounts  were  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.  When  sampled 
for  the  last  time  in  1910,  on  October  19,  there  was  another  no- 
ticeable change  in  the  water.  Nearly  all  the  samples  were  now 
a  greenish  black  in  color,  and  opaque  and  inky  in  appearance. 
They  also  were  filtered  with  difficulty.  All  the  samples  col- 
lected during  the  season  had  been  filtered  through  dry  paper 
filters  to  remove  suspended  matter  and  sand.  The  water  ran 
rapidly  through  the  paper  and  in  the  earlier  collections  left 
little  or  no  stain  behind.  As  the  colors  deepened  the  later  col- 
lections stained  the  filters  more  and  more.  The  last  series 
deposited  a  colloidal  film  on  the  paper  which  hindered  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water  through  the  pores  and  caused  the  filtration 
to  occupy  several  hours,  in  some  cases  nearly  twenty-four  hours, 
while  the  filtered  water  had  lost  its  inky  appearance  and  was  as 
a  rule  a  light  coffee  color.  This  behavior,  together  with  the 
appearance  of  a  maximum  point  in  the  total  solids  and  volatile 
solids,  points  conclusively  to  a  saturated  solution  with  respect 
to  the  organic  constituents  of  the  peat. 


Table  II. 
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Table  UI.  —  Orsanie  Stilitk  in  Bog  Waters,  1910. 
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Tbe  inorganic  solids  were  more  or  less  infiuenced  bj  the 
cement  used  In  the  coiistniction  of  the  cylinders. 

The  samples  of  1911  are  best  considered  in  two  groups,  one 
of  which  represents  the  bog  water  in  the  spring,  while  the 
other  shows  its  composition  at  tbe  end  of  the  summer.  The  first 
group  consisted  of  two  series  of  samples  which  were  taken  from 
10  of  the  bogs  on  the  10th  and  12th  of  May,  before  the  flood 
water  was  drained  off.  The  samples  therefore  represented  the 
results  of  six  months  of  solution,  diffusion  and  precipitation 
on  the  organic  and  inot^anic  matter  in  the  bogs.  One  set  of 
samples  was  filtered  through  dry  paper  filters  before  they  were 
analyzeii,  while  the  other  set  was  allowed  to  stand  over  night 
to  settle,  and  then  used  without  filtering.  The  samples  were 
inky  in  appearance  when  taken  and  changed  but  little  on  Btand- 
ing.  Filtration  required  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
and  a  change  of  filter  papers,  because  their  surfaces  were  soon 
covered  with  a  dark  slime  which  rendered  them  nearly  im- 
pervious. The  filtered  water  was  much  lighter  in  color  than 
the  original  sample.  The  material  removed  by  the  filters  was 
largely  organic  in  its  nature,  since  the  organic  solids  in  the 
filtered  water  were  lower  proportionally  than  the  inorganic 
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solids  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  the 
unfiltered  water. 

Table  IV,  —  Awrage  Componlion  oj  Bog  Walera,  May  10-SS,  1911. 


Orgsnk  8olid«.     1  Inor»aoic  Solid.. 
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UD 

The  behavior  of  the  samples  in  filtering,  their  opaque  appear- 
ance before  it,  and  the  lower  solids  compared  with  the  results  of 
the  previous  eeason,  point  toward  a  saturation  of  the  water  in 
the  bogs  by  the  soluble  material  in  the  soil. 

On  June  3  chemical  fertilizers  were  added  to  22  of  the  30 
bogs,  and  the  bogs  were  renumbered  in  pairs;  lA,  IB  to  15A, 
ISB,  and  each  cylinder  of  a  pair  was  a  duplicate  of  the  other. 

Table  V.  —  Scheme  for  FertUiun  on  Boge,  1911. 
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After  the  fertilizers  were  added  all  irrigation  of  the  bogs 
was  executed  by  adding  water  to  the  drainage  cylinders  instead 
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of  to  the  surface  of  the  bogs.  The  rainfall  was  scanty  during 
llie  summer,  and  frequent  additions  of  water  were  uecessaiy 
to  maintain  the  water  level  within  14  to  16  inches  of  the  sur- 
face. Beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  continuing 
throughout  September  and  October,  frequent  rains,  some  very 
heavy,  caused  copious  percolation  and  resulted  in  considerable 
overflow  from  the  drainage  cylinders.  Numerous  samples  were 
collected  during  this  period  and  form  the  second  group  already 
mentioned.  About  two-thirds  of  these  samples  were  analyzed 
after  subsidence  of  sediment  without  filtration,  and  one-third 
were  filtered  through  porcelain  filter  tubes  under  a  pressure  of 
40  to  45  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  character  and  appearance 
of  the  samples  were  like  those  of  the  May  group.  They  were 
inky  in  color  until  filtered,  and  were  then  transparent  and  of 
varying  shades  of  coffee  color.  The  amoimt  of  solids  was  re- 
markably uniform  and  a  little  higher  in  the  unfiltered  water 
than  was  found  in  May,  but  much  lower  than  the  figures  ob- 
tained the  previous  year.  It  is  pretty  conclusive  that  the  peat 
had  now  become  a  stable  bog  soil,  and  the  bog  water  had  reached 
a  stage  of  equilibrium  with  its  soil  environment. 


Table  VI.  —  Organi 


SolitU  in  Bog  Walera,  UnfiUered,  1911. 
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Tabls  VU.  —  Inorganic  SoUda  m  Bog  Waters,  Ui^fiiiered,  1911. 
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Tablk  VUI.  - 

Organic  and  Inorganic  SoUda 

n  Bog  Waiert,  Filtered,  1911. 
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Since  the  primary  object  of  the  cranberry  experiment  is  to 
ascertain  the  needs  of  the  crop  for  fertilizers  and  the  fate  of 
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the  fertilizing  materials  added  to  the  aoil,  numeroos  determina- 
tions of  the  total  nitrogen,  free  ammonia  and  nitrates  were 
made  on  samples  of  water  from  the  drainage  cylinders  between 
July  14  and  Oct.  25,  1911.  Nitrates  were  invariably  found, 
but  in  insignificant  amounts,  and  there  was  no  practical  differ- 
ence between  the  water  from  bogs  treated  with  nitrates  and 
from  those  without  them.  Twenty-niae  samples  from  bogs  with 
nitrates  contained  0.0299  part  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  100,000 
parts  of  water,  while  23  samples  from  bogs  without  nitrates 
contained  0.0298  part  in  100,000.  Free  ammonia  was  much 
more  prominent  than  nitrates  and  formed  about  one-third  of 
the  total  nitrogen.  There  was  a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the 
fertilized  bogs,  since  34  samples  from  bogs  fertilized  with  nitrate 
of  aoda  contained  1.358  parts  of  ammonia  in  100,000  parts  of 
water,  while  21  samples  from  bogs  receiving  no  nitrates  con- 
tained 1.227  parts  of  ammonia  in  100,000.  This  slight  differ- 
ence indicates  a  possible  denitrification  and  loss  of  nitrates  in 
the  form  of  ammonia.  In  determining  total  nitrogen  about 
one-third  of  the  samples  were  filtered  through  porcelain  tubes 
before  making  the  analysis.  The  slimy  precipitate  thus  re- 
moved contained  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  nitrogen  present  in 
the  unfiltered  waters.  Forty-eight  samples  of  unfiltered  water 
contained  3.296  parts  of  nitrogen  in  100,000,  parts  of  water, 
while  27  samples  of  filtered  water  contained  2.058  parts  of 
nitrogen  in  100,000  parts  of  wat«r. 


Table  IX.  - 
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Taslb  X.  —  ToUd  Nilroffen  in  Bog  Waten,  FUtend,  1911. 

(PuU  in  100,000.) 
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Id  IdlO  total  nitrogen  was  determined  in  the  waters  from 
a]l  the  bogs  on  September  12,  at  tti«  time  of  maximtun  total 
solids.  The  29  samples  of  that  date  averaged  3.260  parts 
nitrogen  in  100,000  parts  of  water,  or  practically  like  the 
average  for  1911  in  the  imfiltered  water. 

A  few  determinations  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  were 
made  in  1911  in  the  unfiltered  waters.  Samples  were  taken 
from  boga  receiving  fertilizers  and  from  those  without.  The 
results  were  too  nearly  alike  to  justify  any  statements  about  the 
two  groups,  and  only  averages  will  be  used  to  show  the  com- 
position of  the  bog  water.  Eighteen  samples  representing  7 
pairs  of  bogs  contained  an  average  of  1.772  parts  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  100,000  parts  of  water.  Sixteen  samples  representing 
6  pairs  of  bogs  contained  an  average  of  5.15  parts  of  potash 
in  100,000  parts  of  water.  A  few  analyses  of  filtered  samples 
showed  that  the  potassium  compounds  in  the  water  were  com- 
pletely soluble  and  passed  through  the  filters  with  the  water; 
but  practically  all  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  unfiltered  water 
was  removed  by  the  filter  with  the  slime.  Since  the  slime  when 
burned  showed  marked  evidence  of  iron  in  the  residue,  it  is 
probable  that  any  phosphoric  acid  which  dissolves  in  the  bQcr 
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water  soon  becomes  Iron  phosphate,  which  ia  well  known  as  a 
highly  gelatinous  precipitate  when  formed  in  dilute  solutions. 
Summarizing  the  composition  of  the  bog  water  from  the 
analjses  of  September  and  October,  1911,  we  have  the  following 
figures  as  the  average  composition  of  the  water  standing  in 
contact  with  the  peat  in  a  saturated  condition. 

Table  XI.  —  Average  Compoeiiion  of  Bog  Water, 

[Puts  in  lOO.DOO.I. 
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This  preliminary  study  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the 
problem  of  fertilizing  cranberry  bogs.  It  points,  however,  to 
certain  conditions  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizers. The  cranberry  crop  does  not  draw  heavily  on  the  soil. 
Its  period  of  growth  is,  however,  comparatively  short,  especially 
if  the  flood  water  is  retained  late,  and  its  soil  volimie  is  rela- 
tively small  when  the  water  level  is  maintained  near  the  surface. 
Bog  conditions  do  not  favor  nitrification  and  oxidation  on  ac- 
count of  the  saturated  soil  and  low  temperature,  hence  the 
bog  water  is  low  in  active  fertilizing  constituents,  especially 
in  nitrates.  Therefore  it  is  probable  that  small  amounts  of 
soluble  chemicals  applied  in  the  late  spring  would  be  effective 
in  stimulating  growth. 
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TYPES  OF  CORN  SUITED  TO  MASSACHUSETTS 
CONDITIONS. 


BT  p.  B.  SUTFH  ASD  J.  B.  UNSBET. 


Ihtboddction. 
Since  1903  experiments  have  been  in  progreBS  with  com  to 
determine,  if  poeeible,  those  varieties,  or  rather  types,  best 
suited  to  Maasachueetts  conditions.  With  this  end  in  view  the 
total  yield  of  dry  matter  per  acre,  the  digestibility,  the  relative 
proportions,  and  in  some  cases  the  composition,  of  the  various 
part«  of  the  plant  (stalls,  leaf,  ear  and  husk),  and  the  relation 
of  the  stage  of  development  to  the  relative  proportion  of  differ- 
ent parts  as  affecting  the  food  value  have  been  carefully 
Btitdied. 

Soil,  Cultivation,  Size  of  Plots,  Fertilizers  used. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Eureka  and  Pride  of  the  North, 
varieties  tested  in  1904,  the  com  was  grown  upon  one-twentieth 
acre  plots  (30  by  73  feet),  rows  running  east  and  west  The 
soil  consisted  of  a  light  sandy  loam  such  as  might  be  considered 
satisfactory  com  land.  Each  plot  was  liberally  and  uniformly 
fertilized. 

i906.  —  Varietiei :  Learning  and  Pride  of  the  North. 
Fertilizere  uwd  per  acre :  — 
200  ponndB  high-grade  sulfate  of  potash,  equivalent   to  ahout  100 

ponnda  potash. 
300  pouDda  acid  phosphat«,  equivalent  to  about  45  pounds  available , 

phosphoric  acid. 
200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  equivalent  to  about  30  pounds  Qitrogen. 
200  pounds  dry  ground  fish,  equivalent  to  about  16  pounds  organic 
nitrogen. 

The  com  planted  in  1906  produced  an  exceptionally  fine 
crop.    This  was  evidently  due  to  very  favorable  weather  con- 
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ditioDa.  The  yield  may  also  have  been  favored  to  some  extent 
by  the  growth  of  medium  green  soy  beans  on  the  same  plots  the 
preceding  year. 

1907. —  Varieties:  Learning  and  Pride  of  ihe  North. 
Fertitizere  used  per  acre :  — 
200  pounds   bi^'^ade  sulfate   of   potash,   equivaleut   to   abont    100 

poonds  potash.  ' 

500  pouods  phosphatic  slag,  equivalent  to  about  75  pounds  available 

pbosphoric  acid. 
200  pounds  citrate  of  Boda,  equivalent  to  about  30  pounds  nitrogen. 
300  pounds  dry  ground  fish,  equivalent  to  24  pounds  organic  nitrogen. 

1908.  — Varieties:    Sanford,    Longfellou,    Ruatler,    Early    Maetodon. 

Klondike,  Red  Cob  Silage  and  White  Cap  lettow. 
Fertilizers  used  per  acre :  — 
300  pounds  high-grade  sulfate  of  potash,  equivalent  to   aboat   150 

ponnds  potash. 
500  pounds  acid  phosphate,  equivalent  to  abont  75  pounds  available 

phosphoric  add. 
200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  equivalent  to  about  30  pounds  nitrogen. 
500  pounds  dry  ground  fish,  equivalent  to  abont  40  pounds  organic 
nitrogen. 

1909.  —  Varieties:  Tteitchell's,  Rustler,  Bremer's,  Early  Mastodon,  White 

Cap  Tettow,  Wing's  Improved  White  Cap. 
FertiliMre  used  per  acre :  — 
300  pounds   high-grade   sulfate   of   potash,    equivalent    to   about    150 

pounds  potash. 
700  pounds  acid  pboephate,  equivalent  to  about  105  pounds  available 

phosphoric  acid. 
200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  equivalent  to  about  30  ponnds  nitrogen. 
500  pounds  dry  ground  flsb,  equivalent  to  about  40  pounds  organic 
nitrogen. 

1910.  —  Varieties:  Rustler,  Brewer's,  LongfeUov),  Eureka. 
Fertilisers  used  per  acre :  — 
300  pounds  high-grade   sulfate   of   potash,   equivalent   to    abont   150 

pounds  potash. 
700  pounds  acid  phosphate,  equivalent  to  about  105  pounds  available 

phosphoric  acid. 
200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  equivalent  to  about  30  pounds  nitrogen. 
500  ponnds  dry  ground  flsb,  equivalent  to  abont  40  pounds  organic 
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A  larger  amount  of  fertilizer  was  added  during  the  last  few 
years  of  the  experiment  in  order  to  insure  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  the  crop.  The  yield  of  com  when  planted  on  the 
same  laud  for  several  successive  years  is  likely  to  decrease, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  additional  amount  of  plant  food 
applied  would  in  a  measure  check  this  probable  shrinkage. 

The  chemicals  were  mixed,  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in 
just  before  the  com  was  planted.  While  the  application  of 
commercial  fertilizer  was  liberal,  it  is  believed  that  larger 
yields  might  have  been  secured,  in  some  cases  at  least,  if  more 
organic  matter  had  been  added  to  the  soil  either  through  the 
medium  of  barnyard  manure  or  as  a  cover  crop  to  be  ploughed 
under  in  the  spring. 

The  Pride  of  the  North  and  Eureka  com  grown  in  1904 
were  not  planted  on  the  twentieth-acre  plots,  but  were  grown 
on  one-half  acre  plots  in  an  adjoining  field.  It  was  fertilized 
with  cow  manure  at  the  rate  of  six  cords  to  the  acre  and  the 
land  well  fitted.  In  this  case  the  rows  ran  north  and  south 
and  the  com  was  sown  in  drills  and  thinned  to  one  plant  to  the 
foot  at  the  time  of  hoeing. 

The  com  grown  on  onetwentieth  acre  plots  was  planted  in 
hills  314  by  ^Vi  ^^t>  And  thinned  to  four  plants  at  the  time  of 
hoeing.  It  was  seeded  May  20-25  and  harvested  September  16, 
which  is  about  as  late  as  it  is  advisable  to  allow  corn  to  stand 
and  be  safe  from  frosts. 

Description  of  Varieties. 

TwiicheU's.  —  A  small  growing  yellow  flint  bred  in  Maine. 
On  account  of  its  early  maturing  qualities  (with  us  in  the 
vicinity  of  August  20}  it  may  be  grown  as  far  north  as  com 
culture  can  be  considered  profitable.  It  has  a  short  stalk  of 
small  diameter  and  a  good-sized  ear,  in  some  cases  two  ears 
being  noted  on  each  stalk.  It  cannot  be  considered  well  suited 
for  forage  or  silage  where  larger  varieties  will  mature. 

Sanford  White.  —  A  white  flint  com,  quite  like  Longfellow 
in  general  appearance,  size  of  plant  and  time  of  ripening. 

Longfellow.  —  An  old  established  yellow  flint  variety  ex- 
tensively grown  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
yellow  flint  varieties. 
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Pride  of  the  North.  —  One  of  the  earliest  and  apparently 
most  satisfactory  yellow  dent  varieties  for  Massachusetts.  It 
does  not  usually  make  as  large  a  growth  as  the  Learning,  bat 
in  an  average  season  will  reach  maturity. 

Bustler  Minnegoia  Dent.  —  A  white  dent  com  believed  to 
have  been  first  raised  in  Hassachusetts,  on .  the  Agricultural 
College  farm,  from  seed  procured  in  Minnesota.  It  has  given 
uniformly  good  results  and  can  be  considered  a  satisfactory  dent 
variety  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ears  do  not  usually  develop 
well  at  the  tip.  It  is  believed  that  this  com  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  careful  breeding. 

Learning.  —  Yellow  dent.  Somewhat  like  the  Pride  of  the 
North,  but  makes  a  larger  growth  and  matures  a  little  later. 
It  is  extensively  grown  for  silage  in  Massachusetts,  and,  unleas 
the  season  ia  unusually  backward,  will  mature  sufficiently  for 
this  purpose. 

Brewer^ 8.  —  Yellow  dent.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  western 
dent  variety  improved  by  N.  H.  Brewer  of  Hockanum,  Conn. 
Mr.  Brewer  has  raised  enormous  crops  by  following  an  inten- 
sive system  of  fertilization  and  cultivation.  We  have  not  been 
successful  in  ripening  it  on  the  station  farm.  At  the  time  of 
cutting  (September  15)  the  ears  were  hardly  in  milk,  and 
consequently  not  suitable  to  harvest  for  grain.  It  evidently 
needs  a  somewhat  longer  growing  season  than  is  usually  ex- 
perienced in  the  vicinity  of  Amherst. 

Early  Mastodon.  —  Yellow  dent.  Bred  by  C.  S.  Clark  of 
Ohio.  A  large  growing  variety  evidently  rather  too  late  for 
grain  in  MassachusettB. 

Klondike.  —  Yellow  dent.  Quite  like  the  Early  Mastodon  in 
appearance,  but  noticeably  later  and  unsuited  to  New  England 
conditions. 

Red  Cob  Silage.  —  White  dent.    Medium  late. 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  —  Besembles  Learning  in  size,  but 
matures  rather  later.     Fairly  satisfactory  for  silage. 

Wing's  Improved  White  Cap,  —  Originated  by  J.  E.  Wing  of 
Ohio.  Some  of  the  stalks  bore  two  ears.  It  would  probably 
form  a  very  eatisfactory  variety  in  the  middle  western  States, 
but  the  season  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  enable  it  to  reach  matu- 
rity in  New  England. 
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Eureka  White  Dent.  —  A  large  growing  southern  variety. 
It  re&ctiea  a  height  of  some  13  or  more  feet  and  has  very  coarse 
stalks.  It  has  never  matured  in  Amherst.  The  ears  set  very 
high  on  the  stalk  and  the  kernels  are  forming  by  September  15. 
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The  preceding  table  shows  the  total  yield  per  acre  as  cut  and 
also  the  total  yield  of  dry  matter.  The  entire  crop  for  each 
one-twentieth  acre  plot  was  cut  and  immediately  hauled  to  the 
barn  and  weighed.  The  dry  matter  was  determined  by  taking 
a  representative  sample  at  the  time  of  harvesting,  running  it 
through  a  cutter,  subsampling,  placing  the  subsample  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  jar  and  drying  at  100°  C. 

Twitehell's  com  was  well  matured  in  spite  of  the  unfa- 
vorable season,  and  although  the  4,236  pounds  of  dry,  matter 
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were  mncli  less  than  for  any  of  the  other  varieties,  it  probably 
represented  a  fair  average  yield  of  its  kind. 

The  yields  of  Longfellow  and  Sanford,  both  grown  m  favor- 
able seasons,  may  be  considered  normal  in  amoont  The  season 
of  1908  was  rather  better  than  1910,  which  would  probably 
account  for  tlie  larger  yield  of  Longfellow  com  in  the  former 
year. 

Pride  of  the  North  was  grown  during  three  seasons.  The 
seasons  of  1904  and  1907  were  both  unfavorable,  while  1906 
was  especially  satisfactory,  and  in  this  year  it  yielded  approxi- 
mately twice  as  much  dry  matter  as  was  secured  in  the  average 
crop  of  the  other  two  seasons. 

Bustler,  also  grown  for  three  seasons,  showed  a  reasonably 
uniform  dry  matter  (Content  with  the  highest  yield  in  the  more 
favorable  season  (1908). 

Learning,  grown  in  a  favorable  and  unfavorable  season, 
yielded  over  twice  as  much  dry  matter  in  the  favorable  year. 

Brewer's  dent,  which  evidently  needs  a  longer  growing  season 
for  its  maturity  than  the  average  in  Maseachuaetts,  did  not  show 
a  very  decided  variation  between  the  two  years. 

Early  Mastodon  and  White  Cap  Yellow,  both  grown  in  1908 
and  1909,  showed  the  larger  yields  in  1908,  the  more  favorable 
year. 

Klondike  and  Red  Cob  Silage  were  both  grown  in  1908,  a 
favorable  year.  Neither  ripened  satisfactorily,  but  showed  good 
yields  of  dry  matter.  The  former  was  noticeably  immature 
when  harvested. 

Wing's  Improved  White  Cap  —  grown  in  1909,  a  poor  com 
year  —  did  not  yield  well,  and  evidently  needs  a  longer  grow- 
ing season. 

Eureka,  grown  in  1909  and  1910,  showed  the  better  yield  in 
1910.  In  neither  case  was  the  com  well  matured,  nor  did  it 
show  a  larger  yield  of  dry  matter  than  some  of  the  smaller 
varieties  that  showed  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  mature 
ears. 

The  total  yield  of  dry  matter,  rather  than  the  green  material, 
gives  a  much  better  indication  of  the  value  of  the  crop  for  feed- 
ing purposes.  A  green,  immature  crop  will  often  furnish  a 
large  apparent  yield,  but  it  contains  an  excessive  amount  of 
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water.  This  fact  is  especially  evidenced  by  the  Eureka  and 
Klondike  which,  while  they  gave  high  yields  of  green  raaterial, 
did  not  show  the  highest  production  of  dry  matter. 

Morrow,^  as  a  result  of  four  years'  ohservations,  states  that 
in  no  year  was  there  more  than  half  the  total  amount  of  dry 
matter  when  the  plant  had  reached  its  full  height,  and  not  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  when  the  ears  were  in  dough 
stage.  Ladd,'  as  a  result  of  a  two  years'  experiment,  foimd  the 
greatest  weight  of  green  fodder  to  be  between  the  period  of  full 
silking  and  milky  stage  of  kernel,  and  that  while  the  total  weight 
diminished  after  this  date  the  total  dry  matter  increased.  Our 
own  results,  corroborated  by  those  of  other  investigators,  indi- 
cate that  auch  varieties  as  the  Twitchell,  Sanford,  Longfellow, 
Pride  of  the  North  (in  one  case)  and  Eustler  can  be  consid- 
ered as  having  reached  a  maximum  weight  in  dry  matter  under 
the  conditions  in  which  they  were  grown.  The  remaining  varie- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  the  Eureka,  would  surely  have  in- 
creased in  dry  matter  and  decreased  in  total  weight  had  their 
growing  season  been  longer,  while  the  Eureka  would  probably 
have  increased  in  both  total  weight  and  dry  matter.  On  account 
of  their  high  water  content  and  less  mature  condition  the  last 
8  varieties  in  the  preceding  table  cannot  be  considered  as  valua- 
ble pound  for  pound  as  the  more  mature  types. 

Effect  of  Season  on  Yield. 
The  following  data,  taken  from  the  Massachusetts  Crop  Ke- 
port,  will  show  the  weather  conditions  for  the  years  during 
which  the  com  was  grown :  — 

1901.    Season,  as  a  vhole,  cool  and  dr;  which  made  corn  aniuaallr 

late  mid  poorly  ripened. 
1006.    Season,  as  a  whole,  warm,  eepeeially  in  Jnl;  and  Angnst. 

Oood  rainfall  in  June  and  July,  hot  and  hninid  veather  in 

Angnst,  with  warm,  dry  weather  the  first  part  of  September. 

The  weather  conditions  were  very  favorable  for  com  and 

the  crop  ripened  exceedingly  well 
1907.    Season,  as  a  whole,  hot  and  dry.    August  being  the  hottest 

month  for  thirly-eiz  years.     A  late  spring,  together  with 

snceeeding  dry  weather,  hindered  the  development  of  the 

crop  which  was  below  nonnal. 
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1908,  Season  variable,  with  higti  temperatnre  and  rainfall  at  oppor- 

tune times.  July  hot  with  little  rain  till  the  last  part. 
August  cool  with  plenty  of  raiu.  The  early  part  of  Septem- 
her  dry  aud  warm  which  hasteued  the  development  of  the 
crop  that  was  exceptioually  good. 

1909,  SeaBOD,  as  a  whole,  dry  and  cool.    The  crop  germinated  well, 

but  the  growth  was  checked  by  drought  and  cool  weather  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  many  eases  the  eara  did  not  ripen  in 
Bpite  of  no  killing  frosts  until  late. 

1910,  Season,  as  a  whole,  hot  and  dry.    Run  at  such  times  as  to 

greatly  benefit  crop,  which  was  above  normal  and  well 
matured. 

The  most  strikiug  feature  brought  ont  bj  the  preceding  table 
ifl  the  extreme  variation  in  yield,  not  only  between  different 
Tarieties,  bnt  between  the  same  varieties  grown  in  different 
years.  This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  Pride  of  the  North, 
grown  in  1904,  1906  and  1907,  the  yield  being  a  third  more  for 
1906,  a  very  favorable  com  year.  Morrow  ^  found  this  to  be 
the  ease  in  experiments  conducted  in  Illinois,  and  states  that 
the  rain  and  heat  were  more  influential  on  the  rate  of  growth 
than  the  difference  in  the  variety  of  com.  It  is  believed  that 
the  total  yield  of  dry  matter  can  be  affected  by  climatic  condi- 
tions in  two  ways :  a  lack  of  rain  at  critical  periods  may  cause 
the  com  to  ripen  before  it  has  obtained  its  maximum  growth, 
while  a  cold,  wet  season  will  retard  the  growth  of  the  crop  so 
that  it  does  not  reach  maturity  in  the  growing  season. 

The  data  in  the  above  table  make  especially  clear  that:  — 

1.  The  small  varieties  as  represented  by  the  Twitchell,  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  low  yield  of  total  dry  matter,  are  not 
economical  for  Massachusetts  conditions. 

2.  The  flint  varieties,  such  as  Longfellow  and  Sanford  and 
the  medium  dents  —  Rustler  and  Pride  of  the  North  —  are 
quite  well  suited  for  grain  and  also  serve  fairly  well  for  silage. 

3.  The  larger  medium  dents  —  including  the  Learning,  White 
Cap  Yellow,  Red  Cob  and  Early  Mastodon  —  give  a  very  good 
yield  of  dry  matter,  and  in  average  season  bring  their  ears  to 
the  milk  stage.  All  conditions  considered,  these  varieties  are 
rather  preferable  for  silage  purposes. 

4.  The  coarse,  late  maturing  varieliea  ae  represented  by  the 
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Klondike,  Wing's  Improved,  Brewer's,  and  particularly  the 
Eureka,  while  yielding  a  fair  average  amount  of  dry  matter 
are  not  satisfactory  because  of  their  failure  to  mature;  the 
resulting  silage  has  beeu  repeatedly  shown  by  other  observers 
aa  being  watery,  bout  and  of  less  nutritive  value. 

5.  The  season  baa  a  marked  influence  upon  the  yield  of  the 
com  crop,  the  same  variety  of  corn  under  otherwise  identical 
conditions  yielding  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more  in  a  year 
particularly  favorable  to  its  growth. 
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The  varieties  of  com  given  in  the  preceding  tabulation  can 
be  divided  into  four  different  groups  according  to  their  period 
of  ripening. 

1.  Mature  (dents  and  flints) :  Twitchell's,  Sanford  White, 
Longfellow,  Pride  of  the  North  and  Rustler. 
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2.  Medium  mature  (coarse  dents) :  Leamiug,  Early  Kasto- 
don,  Red  Cob  Silage  and  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent. 

3.  Immature  (very  coarse  dent) :  Brewer's,  Klondike  and 
Wing's  Improved  Wliite  Cap. 

4.  Very  immature  (very  coarse  dent)  :  Eureka. 

The  average  water  content  of  the  four  groups  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Mature, 74.34 

Medium  mature, 75.40 

Immature, 79.15 

Very  immature, 82.58 

While  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  water  content 
from  the  time  that  the  ears  are  formed  until  maturity,  as  shown 
by  this  table,  the  total  dry  matter  gradually  increases  to  ma- 
turity.* 

It  is  not  believed  that,  owing  to  individual  variations,  con- 
clusions can  be  readily  drawn  relative  to  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  different  varieties.  By  averaging  the  four  groups 
previously  given  the  following  results  are  obtained:  — 
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The  very  green,  immature  com  contains  a  larger  relative 
percentage  of  protein,  but  more  of  it  in  the  amido  form.'  The 
fat,  and  particularly  the  nitrogen-free  extract  matter,  increase 
the  more  mature  the  variety.  This  is  to  be  expected,  for  the 
com  is  a  carbohydrate  plant,  and  stores  up  large  amounts  of 
starch  in  the  latter  stages  of  its  growth.  As  the  starch  increases 
the  percentage  of  fiber  and  ash  relatively  decrease.  The  ash  is 
always  at  its  highest  point  in  the  early  stages  of  development 
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The  preceding  facta  are  Bubstantiated  by  the  investigatioiiB 
of  Schweitz^,'  Jordan,'  Ladd  '  and  others. 

The  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  the  changes  in 
chemical  compoaition  which  the  plant  undergoes  in  its  develop- 
ment are  such  that  its  maximum  feeding  value  exists  at  its  ma- 
turity. 

DlOESTIBELITT  OF  THB  Pl^UTT. 

The  digestibility  of  7  representative  varieties  of  the  entire 
plant  was  determined  with  sheep.  The  method  followed  in  con- 
ducting such  experiments  is  illustrated  and  described  in  detail 
elsewhere.*  The  entire  data  of  the  several  experiments  have 
been  presented  in  previous  reports;  only  the  digestion  coeffi- 
cients, therefore,  are  given  in  this  connection.  As  only  four 
sheep  were  available,  but  two  duplicate  digestion  trials  could  be 
completed  in  a  single  season.  The  method  of  procedure  was  as 
follows :  each  experiment  was  begun  about  September  5th,  when 
the  sheep  received  their  first  feeding.  The  com  was  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  field,  sufficient  being  cut  for  only  two  consecutive 
days.  The  entire  digestion  period  lasted  fourteen  days,  the 
first  seven  of  which  were  preliminary.  The  com  waa  cut  in 
2-inch  pieces  before  being  fed.  Two  days'  feeding  were  weighed 
out  in  advance,  and  samples  taken  for  dry-matter  determinations 
and  for  complete  chemical  analysis.  The  difference  between 
the  amount  and  chemical  composition  of  the  fodder  fed  and  the 
amount  and  chemical  composition  of  the  feces  excreted  served 
as  a  basis  for  computing  the  amount  digested  and  utilized  by  the 
animals. 
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Act.  Exp,  8l».,  p.  H. 
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Digeglvm  Coefficients.^ 

[Far  Ont.  Dry  lUtur  dimtadl 
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A  study  of  the  above  coefi^ients  shows  no  wide  variations 
in  the  relative  digestibility  of  the  several  varieties.  Naturally 
the  larger  the  percentage  of  ear  present  the  higher  should  be  the 
digestibility  of  the  eutire  plant,  the  grain  having  a  much  higher 
digestibility  than  the  stalk.  This  in  a  general  way  is  made 
clear  by  classifying  the  results  according  to  the  stage  of  growth. 
Com  that  is  immature  and  with  ears  partially  formed  may  show 
nearly  as  high  an  absolute  digestibility  as  a  mature  variety 
because  of  the  soft,  incompletely  developed  stalks.  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  determine  the  net  available  energy  of  each 
variety  according  to  the  method  employed  by  Eellner,*  those 
varieties  having  the  mature  ears  would  unquestionably  have 
shown  a  much  larger  amount  of  energy  than  the  less  mature 
varieties. 

Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  variation  in  the  percentage 
of  nitrogen-free  extract  of  the  several  varieties.  With  one  ex- 
ception '  the  digestibility  varies  to  a  limited  ext«it  inversely 
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with  the  percentage  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  or,  otherwise  ex- 
plained, the  larger  the  percentage  of  extract  or  starchy  matter 
present,  the  higher  the  digestibility  of  the  corn  plant. 

A  division  and  tabulation  of  the  results  according  to  the 
stage  of  growth  of  the  yarietiea  gives  us  the  following  re- 
sults : '  — 

Dry  Matter. 
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It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  the  larger  growing  varie- 
ties, such  as  Learning,  Red  Cob,  Early  Mastodon  and  White 
Cap,  will  produce  rather  more  dry  and  digestible  matter  than 
do  the  medium  dent  or  flints  as  typified  in  the  Longfellow  or 
Kustler,  and  the  former  varieties,  on  the  whole,  are  to  be  given 
the  preference  for  silage  purposes.  It  is  questionable,  however, 
if  they  furnish  any  more  final  nutritive  effect  (net  available 
energy)  than  do  the  varieties  that  will  thoroughly  mature  by 
the  middle  of  September.  The  percentage  of  dry  matter  di- 
gested, on  the  other  hand,  is  in  favor  of  the  mature  varieties. 
The  extremely  late  varieties,  such  as  the  Eureka  and  Klondike, 
are  not  at  all  suited  to  New  England  conditions. 

Experiments  were  made  with  a  sample  of  Pride  of  the  North 
and  a  sample  of  Eureka  com  stover  during  the  year  of  1904,  the 
two  lots  proving  to  be  equally  digestible.  The  former  variety 
of  stiver  contained  18.13  per  cent,  of  water  when  sampled 
(December  27),  and  the  latter  contained  59.92  per  cent.  (Feb- 
ruary 29).  Both  samples  had  been  stored  in  the  bam  since 
late  autumn.  When  drawn  from  the  field  the  former  contained 
37.84  per  cent,  and  the  latter  68.92  per  cent,  of  water.  The 
Eureka  stover,  because  of  its  coarse,  immature  condition,  re- 
tained the  moisture  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  did  the  fully 
matured  corn. 
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(b>     Proporiiona  in  Dry  llaatT  (100  Pound*)  —  Concluded. 
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Condition  of  Crop  icftfn  cm(  and  Ckaracler  of  Season. 

Poor  Corn  Year.  —  Varieties  grown ;  Pride  of  the  Norlli  and 
Eureka.  In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  season,  Pride  of  the 
North  was  fairly  ripe  when  cut  and  contained  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  ear.  The  Eureka  was  quite  immature,  with  ears  just 
forming. 

An  Exceptionally  Favorable  Com  Year.  —  Varieties  grown: 
Pride  of  th«  Nortli  and  Learning.  Both  matured,  gave  a 
large  total  yield  and  sliowed  a  noticeably  large  proportion 

Poor  Com  Year.  —  Varieties  grown:  Pride  of  the  North  and 
Learning.  Neither  variety  did  as  well  as  in  1906  and  the 
proportion  of  ear  was  much  less. 

Satisfactory  Com  Year.  —  Varieties  grown :  Sanford  White, 
Longfellow,  Bustler,  Early  Mastodon,  Klondike,  Red  Cob 
Silage  and  White  Cap  Yellow.  Of  these  the  first  three  were 
fully  developed  wlien  cut,  and  showed  a  larger  de\-elopmenl 
of  ear  than  did  the  last  four,  wlueh  were  tn  the  milk-to- 
denting  stage.  White  Cap  Yellow  was  the  best  developed 
of  the  last-named  varieties,  and  showed  a  fair  proportion 
of  ear. 

Poor  Com  Year.  —  Varieties  grown :  Twitchell's.  Rustler, 
Brewer's,  Early  Mastodon,  White  Cap  Yellow,  Wing's  Im- 
proved White  Cnp.  The  first  two  varieties  matured.  The 
Twitchell,  a  very  small  variety,  has  a  short  stalk  with  a  long 
ear  selling  low  on  the  stalk.  It  showed  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  ear  of  any  variety  raised.  The  last  three- varieties 
were  in  milk  when  cut.  l, ,:„;.■,  ^.^V^tOOJ^IC 
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1910.  Favorable  Com  Year.  —  Varieties  i  LoDgfellow,  Bustler,  Brew- 
er's, Eureka.  The  first  two  varieties  were  mature  when  cut. 
Brewer's  wag  in  milk  anO  the  ears  just  forming  on  the 
£ureka. 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  many  cases  the  proportion  of  tbe 
several  parts  diifer  in  the  green  stage  and  on  the  dry-matter 
basis.  Thus  Twitchell'a  shows  27  per  cent,  of  stalk  when  cut 
and  only  15  per  cent,  when  all  of  the  water  is  eliminated.  San- 
ford  White  shows  24  per  cent  of  ears  when  cut  and  35  per  cent, 
in  dry  matter. 

The  remarks  which  follow  refer  to  the  proportions  of  the  parts 
on  the  basis  of  dry  material.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  proportion  of  stalks  and 
ears ;  the  difference  between  the  leaves  and  husks  is  less  marked. 

A  decided  difference  is  noted  between  the  same  variety  grown 
in  different  years.  This  variation  is  evidently  due,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  stage  of  maturity  of  the  plant  when  cut  and  also 
to  unfavorable  conditions,  which  checked  the  development  of 
tho  ear.  The  stalks  and  ears  form  practically  70  per  cent,  of 
the  dry  matter  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  and  husks  SO  per  cent. 
From  the  data  at  hand  the  inference  can  be  drawn  that  this  is 
an  inherent  characteristic  of  the  maize  plant.  WTiile  other  in- 
vestigators •  have  determined  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
plant,  it  is  believed  that  this  fact  has  not  before  been  noticed. 

Those  coarse  varieties  maturing  late  naturally  have  less  ear 
and  a  correspondingly  larger  proportion  of  stalk.  Xote  the 
mature  varieties,  including  the  Longfellow  with  an  average  of 
28  per  cent,  of  stalk  and  44  per  cent,  of  ears ;  the  Pride  of  the 
North  with  an  average  of  38  per  cent,  of  stalk  and  35  per  cent, 
of  ears ;  the  Rustler  with  32  per  cent  of  stalk  and  35  per  cent. 
of  ears,  against  the  later  maturing  varieties,  such  as  the  Brewer's 
with  49  per  cent  of  stalk  and  19  per  cent,  of  ears ;  the  Learning 
with  44  per  cent,  of  stalk  and  26  per  cent  of  ears ;  and  finally 
the  Eureka  with  61  per  cent  of  stalk  and  6  per  cent,  of  ears. 
On  the  whole,  the  proportion  of  leaves  and  husks  does  not  vary 
widely  in  any  of  the  varieties,  averaging  20  per  cent,  for  the 
leaves  and  9  per  cent,  for  the  husks.    The  Eureka  shows  rather 
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more  leaf  and  correspondingly  less  husk  than  the  other  varie- 
ties ;  in  fact,  this  variety  as  cut  was  largely  stalk  and  leaf. 
The  following  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn:  — 

1.  The  stalks  and  ears  form  substantially  70  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  maize  plant. 

2.  The  small,  early  maturing  varieties  of  which  the  Twitch- 
ell  is  a  type  show  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  ears. 

3.  The  mature  medium  varieties  average  33  per  cent,  of 
stalk  and  37  per  cent,  of  ears. 

4.  The  coarser,  less  mature  varieties  show  45  per  cent  of 
stalk  and  26  per  cent,  of  ears. 

5.  The  very  coarse,  immature  varieties  (excepting  Kureka) 
show  52  per  cent,  of  stalks  and  17  per  cent,  of  ears. 

6.  Most  of  tbe  varieties  have  in  the  vicinity  of  20  per  cent, 
of  leaves  and  10  per  cent.  o£  husks. 

The  above  conclusions  are  for  com  grown  in  Massachusetts 
and  cut  about  September  15.  These  conclusions  might  not  hold, 
especially  for  the  larger  immature  varieties,  had  they  been  ripe 
at  the  time  of  cutting. 
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While  the  analyeea  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  enable  one 
to  draw  any  positive  conclusioiis,  attention  may  be  called  to  a 
few  o£  the  more  striking  facta. 

Stalks.  —  A  comparatively  low  percentage  of  both  protein  and 
fat  is  noted  in  the  stalks  of  all  the  several  kinds.  The  pro- 
portion of  extract  matter  is  lowest  in  the  Eureka  and  the  fiber 
percentage  the  highest. 

Leaves.  —  The  protein  percentage  is  highest  in  the  leaves. 
Katurally,  the  fiber  percentage  is  leas  in  the  leaves  than  in  the 
stalks,  while  the  percentage  of  ash  is  noticeably  high  and  quite 
constant  for  the  three  types.  The  leaves  of  the  three  varieties 
analyzed  resemble  each  other  quite  closely  in  the  proportion  of 
all  of  the  several  groups  of  constituents. 

Htisks.  —  The  one  noticeable  difference  in  the  case  of  the 
husks  of  the  several  varieties  consists  in  the  low  protein  con- 
tent in  the  Pride  of  the  North  and  the  high  protein  content  of 
the  Eureka.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ears 
of  the  latter  were  in  the  formative  stage,  while  those  of  the 
former  had  matured  and  the  protein  had  entered  into  the 
kernel.  The  fiber  content  of  the  Pride  of  the  North  was  some- 
what higher  than  that  contained  in  the  Eureka,  which  is  ex- 
plained on  similar  grounds. 

Ears.  —  The  composition  of  the  ears  of  the  three  varieties 
indicate  a  very  immature  condition  on  the  part  of  the  Eureka, 
—  high  protein  and  fiber  and  low  carbohydrates  and  fat,  —  and 
a  reasonably  mature  condition  of  the  ears  yielded  by  the  Pride 
of  the  North  and  Learning. 

Relative  Fboportioks  of  Grain  and  Cob. 
Ten  representative  ears  of  com  were  selected  at  the  time  of 
husking  from  the  crops  of  1908  and  1909  and  preserved  for 
analysis.  The  corn  and  cob  were  weighed  separately  at  the 
time  of  shelling,  dry-matter  determinations  made,  and  percent- 
age of  cob  and  kernel  determined. 
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Weight*  of  Ten  Average  Ears  vriA  Proportion  of  Kernel  and  Cob  i 
MaUer. 
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Wide  variations  were  noted  depending  upon  stage  of  ripe- 
ness. The  Twitchell,  a  long  eared  and  early  maturing  flint, 
showed  the  smallest  percentage  of  cob  (13.1),  and  the  Klon- 
dike, a  quite  immature  dent,  the  largest  amount  of  cob  (26.1). 
The  average  of  the  several  mature  types  was  15.5  |)er  cent,  cob, 
and  S4.5  per  cent,  kernel,  while  the  average  for  the  less  mature 
varieties  was  18.1  for  cob  and  81.9  for  kernel.  If  the  less 
mature  varieties  had  been  grown  in  a  climate  favorable  to  their 
complete  maturity,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  shown 
equally  as  favorable  a  proportion  of  cob  and  kernel. 

The  weight  of  the  ^Massachusetts  legal  bushel  in  case  of 
shelled  corn  is  56  pounds,  and  for  a  bushel  of  cars  70  pounds. 
This  allows  14  pounds,  or  20  per  cent.,  for  the  cob.  With  but 
two  exceptions  the  samples  tested  contained  less  than  20  per 
cent,  cob  in  dry  matter.  Assuming  that  the  standard  o£  70 
pounds  per  bushel  for  com  was  based  upon  the  average  of  a 
large  number  of  trials,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  com  crop  has 
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been  improved  since  the  time  that  auch  a  staudard  was  adopted, 
and  that  corn  is  now  l)eing  grown  that  contains  relatively  less 
cob  and  more  kernel  than  formerly ! 

The  results  of  these  trials  are  substantiated  by  week  done 
by  the  author  in  connection  with  corn  grown  for  the  Bowker 
prize  in  1910.  The  proportions  of  corn  and  cob  in  dry  matter 
in  10  representative  cars  of  9  varieties  were  determined  with 
the  following  results ;  — 


Gnin 
(Pet  Cant.). 

Cob 
(Per  Gent.). 

g3.7 

¥t 

It.l 

IB.  ■■;:;;:;::: 

SI  3 

83.! 

Composition  of  Geain  and  Cob. 
During  the  seasons  of  1908  and  1909  samples  of  com  kernels 
rere  analyzed  with  the  following  results:  — 

Analytei  o/  Grain  {Per  CetU.). 

IDtv  Haiur.l 
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A  study  of  the  analytical  results  shows  very  slight  varia- 
tions in  composition.     The  protein  of  the  first  varieties  is 
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rather  in  excess  of  the  Rustler  Dent  The  protein  of  the 
coarse,  less  mature  dents  would  probably  have  been  somewhat 
less  had  they  been  more  completely  matured.  The  fiber  per- 
centage is  noticeably  less  in  the  mature  lots,  1.54  as  against  2.34 
for  the  immature  types.  A  high  fiber  is  believed  to  be  character- 
istic of  immature  com.  The  percentages  of  starch  are  remark- 
ably uniform. 

While  com  has  been  bred  in  an  experimental  way  which  bore 
decidedly  different  chemical  characteristics  (namely,  high  pro- 
tein, high  starch  and  high  fat),  such  com  has  not  come  int« 
general  use;  when,  therefore,  the  grain  is  grown  primarily 
as  a  food  for  stock  it  is  believed  that  the  farmer  can  do  no 
better  than  t«  grow  the  variety  that  will  in  his  experience  pro- 
duce the  largest  number  of  bushels  of  mature  corn  per  acre. 
This  fact  is  borne  out  not  only  by  the  analyses  herein  reported, 
but  also  by  others  made  by  the  author.  Chemical  composition 
cannot,  at  the  present  time,  be  considered  a  factor  in  the  selec- 
tion of  seed  com  where  the  crop  is  used  for  the  sustenance  of 
live  stock. 

An  evident  effect  of  the  season  upon  the  starch  content  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  Hustler,  Early  Mastodon  and  White  Cap 
Yellow,  all  grown  in  two  successive  years.  In  each  ease  the 
starch  content  was  slightly  lower  for  1909,  an  unfavorable  year. 

Analysu  of  Com  CtA  (Per  Cent.). 
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The  above  analyses  represent  the  product  of  several  varieties 
of  cob  produced  during  the  season  of  1908.     On©  notes  com- 
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paratively  little  variation  in  the  composition.  The  cob  is 
characterized  by  its  very  low  protein  and  fat  content  and  its 
high  extract  matter  and  fiber.  It  ie  doubtful  if  the  cob  irom 
any  number  of  different  varieties  would  show  substantial  varia- 
tions from  the  figures  reported  above.  Lindsey  and  Holland  ^ 
have  shown  the  cob  to  contain  over  30  per  cent,  of  pentosans 
wliich  have  a  digestibility  of  63  per  cent.,  and,  further,'  that 
the  total  dry  matter  of  the  cob  has  a  digestibility  of  59  per 
cent.  8o  far  as  known,  further  studies  of  the  chemical  character 
of  the  extract  matter  have  not  been  made.  It  is  evident  that  the 
cliief  feeding  value  of  the  c«b  is  to  be  found  in  its  59  per  cent 
of  digestible  carbohydrates. 

On  the  basis  of  the  work  done  by  Kellner,*  the  net  available 
energy  in  100  pounds  of  cob  containing  11  per  cent,  water  la 
40.2  therms,  as  against  85.5  therms  in  a  like  amount  of  com 
meal ;  or  100  pounds  of  com  cob  has  47  per  cent,  of  the  energy 
value  of  com  meal. 

The  practical  feeder,  therefore,  cannot  afford  to  pay  grain 
prices  for  the  cob  when  used  as  an  adulterant  of  wheat-mixed 
feed,  hominy  meal  or  the  like.  Its  use,  however,  ia  warranted 
when  produced  upon  the  farm  and  ground  together  with  the 
kernel  as  a  food  for  farm  animals. 

Summary. 

Yield.  —  The  small,  early  maturing  types  of  com  are  not 
economical  for  Massachiisetta  conditions;  the  medium  dent  and 
flint  varieties  that  will  mature  in  the  average  season  are  quite 
well  suixed  for  grain,  and  also  serve  fairly  well  for  silage.  The 
larger  medium  dent  varieties  that  in  an  average  season  bring 
their  ears  to  the  milk  stage  are,  all  conditions  considered, 
rather  preferable  for  silage  purposes,  while  the  coarse,  late 
maturing  varieties,  which  never  ripen  seed  in  this  locality,  are 
not  satisfactory  because  of  the  less  net  available  energy  pro- 
duced (actual  food  value). 

The  season  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  yield  of  the 
com  crop,  the  same  variety  of  com  under  otherwise  identical 
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eonditiona  yielding  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more  in  a  year 
particularly  favorable  to  its  growth. 

Composition  of  (he  Com  Plant.  —  The  general  conclnsion 
can  be  drawn  that  the  changes  in  chemical  composition  which 
the  plant  undergoee  in  its  development  are  such  that  its  maxi- 
mum feeding  value  exists  at  its  maturity. 

Digestibility  of  the  Com  Plant.  —  Digestion  experiments 
conducted  with  the  entire  com  plant  showed  no  wide  variation 
in  the  digestibility  of  the  several  varieties,  the  range  being  from 
67  to  77  per  cent.  With  one  exception  the  digestibility  appeared 
to  depend  upon  the  percentage  of  nitrogen-free  extract.  The 
higher  the  percentage  of  extract  or  starchy  matter  present,  the 
higher  the  digestibility. 

Proportion  and  Composition  of  Parts.  —  The  stalks  and  ears 
form  practically  70  per  cent,  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  plant,  the 
leaves  and  husks  30  per  cent. 

Relative  Proportion  of  Grain  to  Cob.  —  The  percentage  of 
grain  to  cob  varies  widely,  depending  to  some  extent  upon  the 
maturity  of  the  plant  when  cut.  The  average  for  the  several 
mature  types  was  15..5  per  cent,  cob  and  84.5  per  cent,  kernel, 
while  the  average  for  the  less  mature  varieties  was  18.1  per 
cent,  cob  and  81.9  per  cent,  kernel.  In  either  case  the  percent- 
age of  cob  was  less  than  that  of  the  Massachusetts  le^al  bushel, 
which  in  the  case  of  shelled  com  is  56  pounds,  and  for  ear 
com  70  pounds,  thus  allowing  14  pounds,  or  20  per  cent.,  for 
cob. 

Composition  of  Grain  and  Cob.  —  The  grain  analyzed  showed 
only  slight  variations  in  composition.  Chemical  composition 
cannot  at  the  present  time  be  considered  a  factor  in  the  selec- 
tion of  seed  corn  where  the  crop  is  used  for  the  sustenance  of 
live  stock. 

There  appears  to  be  very  little  variation  in  the  composition 
of  the  com  cob.  The  net  available  energy  in  100  pounds  of  cob, 
after  the  method  of  calculation  suggested  by  Kellner,  is  40,2 
therms  as  against  85.5  therms  in  a  like  amount  of  com  meal ; 
hence  on  this  basis  ground  com  cob  would  have  47  per  cent, 
of  the  energy  value  of  com  meal.* 
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THE  DIGESTIBILITY   OF  CATTLE  FOODS. 


BT  J.  B.  LINDSET  AKD  P.  H.  81IITH. 


The  digestion  experiments  herein  reported  were  made  dur- 
ing the  autumn,  winter  and  early  spring  of  1906-07,  1908-09 
and  1909-10,  and  form  part  of  what  are  known  aa  Series  XII., 
XI  v.  and  XV.  The  experiments  made  in  these  series  and  not 
here  included  have  been  published  in  previous  reports. 

The  usual  method  was  employed  and  has  been  fully  described 
elsewhere.'  The  full  data  are  here  presented,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  daily  production  of  manure  and  the  daily  water 
consumption,  in  which  eases,  to  economize  space,  averages  only 
are  given.  The  periods  extended  over  fourteen  days,  the  first 
seven  of  which  were  preliminary,  collection  of  feces  being 
made  during  the  last  seven.  Ten  grams  of  salt  were  given 
each  sheep  daily  with  water  ad  libitum. 

Series  SIT. 

Three  lots  of  Southdown  wethers  were  employed  and  were 
known  as  Old  Sheep.  Young  Sheep  and  Paige  Sheep.  The 
former  were  fully  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  latter  two  lots 
four  to  five  years  old. 

The  hay  used  in  connection  with  the  several  experiments 
consisted  of  fine-mixed  grasses,  and  contained  a  large  propor- 
tion of  June  grass.  The  digestion  coefficients  of  this  hay  as 
applied  to  the  ex'pcrimcnts  in  this  series  were  obtained  in  1905, 
and  were  as  follows :  — 
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Digeetion  Coefficients  veed  m  these  Experiments.^ 
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Composition  o/  Feedstuffs  {Per  Cent.). 
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Composition  of  Feces  (Per  Cent.). 
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Composition  of  Feces  {Per  Cent.)  —  Ck>uc1uded. 
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Dry  Matter  DeterminalimiS  made  at  the  Time  of  xveighing  out  the  Different 
Foods,  arid  Dry  Matter  in  Air-dry  Feces  (Per  Cent.). 
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Dry  Matter  DetermitKUums  made  at  the  Time  of  weighing  ovt  the  Different 
Foods,  and  Dry  Matter  in  Air-dry  Feces  (Per  Cent.)  —  Concluded. 
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Average  Daily  Amount  of  Manure  excreted  and  Water  dnmk  (Gramt) 
—  CoDcluded. 
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WetjAte  of  Animale  al  Beginning  and  End  of  Period  (Pounds).^ 
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WeighU  of  Animals  al  Beginning  and  End  of  Period  {Pounds)  —  Concluded. 
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Summary  of  CoefficienU  (Per 

Peru.). 
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Discussion  of  the  Results. 

The  most  important  results  obtained  from  the  experiments 
reported  in  the  previous  pages  are  discussed  under  the  follow- 
ing headings : — 

Pride  of  the  North  Com  Fodder.  —  The  fodder  used  was  of 
excellent  qualify  and  exceptionally  well  eared.  The  one- 
twentieth  acre  plot  on  which  it  was  grown  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
slightly  over  21  tons  to  the  acre  and  contained  49  per  cent,  of 
ears  in  dry  matter.  The  unusually  high  percentage  of  ears  natu- 
rally increased  the  digestibility  of  the  fodder.  The  corn  was 
cut  from  the  field  every  two  days,  the  first  cutting  being  Sep- 
tember 5,  and  the  last  September  19.  The  entire  plant  was 
finely  cut  before  being  fed,  dry  matter  determinations  being 
made  of  each  single  cutting. 
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Summary  cf  Cofsffidenla,  Period  I.  (Per  Cent.). 
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Paige  Sheep  IV.  gave  higher  reaulta  than  did  Old  Sheep  II., 
probably  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  former  left  a  portion 
of  the  tougher  and  leaa  digestible  part.  The  present  experiment 
shows  in  a  fairly  aatiafactory  manner  the  digestibility  of  a  va- 
riety of  dent  corn  that  will  mature  in  Massachusetts,  and  also 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  fodder  containing  a  higher  percent- 
age of  ears  is  noticeably  more  digestible  than  one  containing 
relatively  fewer  ears  and  a  larger  percentage  of  stalk. 

Learning  Com  Fodder.  —  The  fodder  used  was  fed  at  the 
same  time  and  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  waa  the  preceding 
variety.  The  one-twentieth  acre  plot  yielded  at  the  rate  of  25'/^ 
tons  per  acre.  The  crop  contained  31  per  cent,  of  ears  in 
dry  matter.  The  stalks  are  rather  larger  than  the  Pride  of  the 
North,  and  in  the  average  season  the  Leaming  matures  a  little 
later. 

Summary  of  CoeficieiUs,  Period  II.  {Per  Cent.). 
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The  sheep  consumed  the  entire  ration  fed.  The  coefficients 
ior  both  sheep  agreed  cloeely,  not  onlj  with  each  other,  but 
also  with  the  average  of  all  experiments  with  dent  fodder.  The 
Learning  is  shown  to  be  rather  less  digestible  than  the  Pride  of 
the  North,  due  to  its  rather  coarser  stalks  and  to  its  relatively 
less  ear  production.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  variety 
of  dent  fodder  is  quite  well  suited  for  silage  in  Massachusetts. 

Biles  Union  Grains.  —  Biles  Union  Grains  is  a  proprietary 
feed  consisting  principally  of  a  mixture  of  distillers'  dried 
grains  and  malt  sprouts,  together  with  some  com  and  wheat 
products,  cottonseed  meal  and  salt.  The  amount  of  its  several 
components  is  likely  to  vary  more  or  less  from  time  to  time, 
depending  upon  the  feeding  stuffs  available  and  their  cost.  This 
variation  in  composition  varies  its  digestibility  within  narrow 
limits.  It  is  intended,  when  fed  with  home-grown  roughage, 
to  constitute  a  balanced  ration  for  dairy  stock. 

Sumtnary  of  Coefficienia,  Periods  YI.  and  IX.  (Per  Cent.). 
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The  coefficients  agree  fairly  well,  although  the  Young  Sheep 
II.  did  not  appear  to  digest  the  nitrogen-free  extract  as  well  as 
did  Old  Sheep  II.    The  feed  can  be  considered  fairly  digestible. 

Schumacher's  Stock  Feed.  —  This  materia!  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  com,  oat  and  barley  residues  resulting  from  the  manu- 
facture of  human  foods  from  these  cereals.  It  contains  about 
10  per  cent,  protein,  3.50  per  cent,  fat  and  9  per  cent,  fiber.  It 
ia  extensively  advertised  as  a  food  for  horses  and  dairy  stock. 
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Summon/  0/  Coe£kienU,  Period  VIII.  {Per  Cent.). 
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The  coefficients  obtained  for  both  sheep  with  the  exception 
of  that  for  fiber  agree  satisfactorily.  The  digestibility  as  well 
as  the  composition  of  this  feed  resembles  that  of  oats,  for  which ' 
it  is  often  substituted  in  feeding  horses.  When  used  for  this 
parpoee  it  wonld  be  advisable  to  moisten  it  because  of  its  fine 
and  dry  condition. 

Protena  Dairy  Feed.  —  This  material  is  no  longer  found  in 
the  Massachusetts  market.  It  was  composed  of  ground  alfalfa 
as  a  basis,  together  with  cottonseed  meal,  wheat  by-products  and 
aalt 

Summary  of  Coefficients,  Period  XII.  {Per  Cent.). 
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The  presence  of  bo  much  alfalfa  gave  it  a  relatively  high  fiber 
content,  and  a  low  fiber  digestibility.  The  digestibility  of  the 
entire  foodstuff  is  decidedly  below  the  minimum  desired  for  a 
high-grade  concentrate,  due  also  to  the  large  amount  of  alfalfa 
used. 

Buffalo  Creamery  Feed.  —  This  is  a  proprietary  mixtnre  con- 
taining about  20  per  cent,  protein,  5  per  cent,  fat  aiyi  9  per 
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cent,  fiber.  According  to  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  it  con- 
tains corn,  wheat  middlings,  oat  hulls,  hominy  feed,  cottonseed 
meal  and  gluten  feed. 


Svmmary  of  CoepnetUs,  Period  XIII.  (Per  Cent.). 
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The  coefficients  agree  closely,  and  the  feed  approaches  the 
minimum  degree  of  digestibility  (70  per  cent.)  for  a  concen- 
trate. Its  protein  digestibility  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Its  econ- 
omy as  a  dairy  feed  would  naturally  depend  upon  its  cost. 
Feeds  of  this  character  are  likely  to  cost  more  than  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  they  are  composed. 


Seeies  XIV. 
Eleven  experiments  were  made  in  this  series,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  4  that  follow,  were  carried  out  with 
Porto  Kico  molasses  and  are  published  elsewhere.  The  diges- 
tion coefficients  for  the  hay  used  in  periods  VIII.  and  X.  were 
those  obtained  in  period  XI.  The  4  sheep  used  in  this  experi- 
ment were  yearling  Shropshires  of  substantially  uniform 
weight. 

Compoxilion  of  Feedstuffs  {Per  Ceni.). 
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Dry  Matter  Determinationa  made  at  the  Time  of  VKigking  otU  the  Different 
Foodt,  and  Dry  Matter  in  Air-dry  Feces  {Per  Cent.) — Concluded. 
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Weights  of  Animals  at  Beginning  and  End  of  Period  {Pounds). 
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Vnicom  Dairy  Ration,  Period  X. 
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Summary  0/  Coeffidente  (Per  Cent). 
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Discussion  of  the  Results. 
Early  Mastodon  Dent  Com  Fodder.  —  This  is  a  large  grow- 
ing yellow  dent  variety  bred  by  C.  S.  Clark  of  Ohio.  It  is  evi- 
dently rather  t«o  late  for  the  average  HaBsacliusetts  season.  At 
the  time  of  cutting  (September  5-19)  it  was  in  the  milk-to-dent- 
ing  stage,  and  could  not  be  considered  ripe  enough  to  be  cut 
for  the  grain.  It  yielded  about  20  t«ns  to  the  acre  of  green 
fodder  which  contained  28  per  cent,  of  ears  in  dry  matter. 

Summary  of  Coefficients,  Period  I.  (Per  Cent.). 
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The  results  obtained  in  this  trial  were  very  aatisfactory. 
They  also  agreed  quite  closely  with  the  average  for  all  trials  for 
dent  com. 

Eusiler  White  Dent  Com  Fodder.  —  So  far  as  known  this 
variety  of  corn  originated  in  Minnesota;  it  was  first  grown  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  where  it 
has  given  excellent  satisfaction.  At  the  time  of  cutting  (Sep- 
tember 5-19)  it  was  dented  and  glazing  and  ready  to  har- 
vest. It  yielded  about  12  tons  of  green  fodder  which  con- 
tained 41  per  cent,  of  ears  in  dry  matter.  The  yield  was  not 
80  large  aa  on  other  fields  nearby.  The  tendency  of  this  variety 
is  to  mature  in  our  latitude  and  yield  a  fair  amount  of  stalk  with 
a  relatively  high  grain  percentage. 

Summary  of  Coefficients,  Period  II.  (Per  Cent.). 
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While  the  coefficients  obtained  in  this  experiment  agreed 
closely,  the  digestibility  was  not  as  great  as  would  naturally 
he  expected,  considering  the  percentage  of  cars  and  degree  of 
maturity.  This  may  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  this 
corn  was  comparatively  dry  when  cut,  and  the  animals  were 
fed  rather  more  dry  matter  than  was  intended ;  in  fact,  more 
than  they  could  readily  care  for.  Sheep  IV.  left  a  part  of  the 
daily  ration.  With  a  smaller  amount  of  dry  matter  in  the  ra- 
tion, the  coefficients  might  have  been  somewhat  higher. 

Unicom  Dairy  Ration.  —  This  is  a  proprietary  mixture  con- 
sisting of  com,  distillers'  grains,  cottonseed  meal,  hominy  feed, 
barley  feed  and  sprouts  and  wheat  bran.  It  contained  on  a  nat- 
ural moisture  basis  about  26  per  cent,  protein,  6  per  cent,  fat 
and  9  per  cent,  fiber. 
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Stanmary  of  CoeffidenU,  Periods  VIII.  and  X.  (Per  Cmi.). 


M.ll 
M.IT 


The  reeults  Becured  in  case  of  Sheep  I,  in  period  X.  are  no- 
ticeably above  those  for  the  other  two  trials,  and  it  is  thought 
beet  not  to  include  them  in  the  average.  The  reason  for  this 
variation  cannot  be  explained.  The  coefficients  for  Sheep  I. 
and  II.  in  period  VIII.  agree  fairly  well,  and  show  this  proprie- 
tary feed  to  have  a  high  digestibility.  These  results,  together 
with  its  high  protein  and  a  low  fiber  content,  indicate  a  high- 
grade  protein  dairy  feed. 

English  Hay.  —  The  hay  used  in  this  period  consisted  of 
mixed  grasses  with  June  grass  predominating.  It  was  cut  while 
in  blossom,  well  cured  and  in  good  condition.  Before  feeding  it 
was  cut  fine  by  running  it  through  a  feed  cutter,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  to  insure  uniformity  through  the  entire  lot. 

Summary  of  CoefficUnls,  Period  XI.  {Per  Cent.). 
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agree  closely  with  the  average  of  all  results  obtained  with  simi- 
lar hay. 

Seeieb  XV. 
This  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  during  the  fall  aod 
winter  of  1009-10.  Those  not  reported  concerned  the  effect  of 
lactic  acid  and  calcium  lactate  upon  digestibility,  and  will  be 
published  at  a  later  date.  The  sheep  used  were  the  same  aa 
for  the  preceding  year. 

Compoetium.  of  Feedatuffs  (Per  Cent.). 
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Comjxmtion  of  Feee*  {Per  Cent.)  —  Concluded. 
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168  EXPERIMENT  STATION.  [Jai 

Avenge  Daily  Amount  of  Manvre  ezcreUd  and  Water  dnmk  (Grama). 
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Weights  of  Animals  at  Beginnitig  and  End  of  Periods  (Pounds). 
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>  One-fifth  of  daUy  ai 
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WeighU  of  Animala  at  Beffirmmg  and  End  of  Periods  (.Pounds) 
— Concluded. 
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Wintfs  Improved  WMte  Cap  Deni  Com  Fodder,  Period  II. 
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Ayai/fl  Hay,  First  Cutting,  Third^ear  GrorM,  Period  III. 
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Alfalfa  Has,  Second  CvfMng,  TUrd^ear  GroiMk,  Period  IV. 
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Alfalfa  Hay,  Second  CvUing,  Third-year  Growth,  Period  IV — Concluded. 
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Ctewr  Hay,  Second  CiMng,  Period  VI. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION. 
Clover  Hay,  First  Cutting,  Period  VIL 
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Discussion  of  the  Results. 
Brewer's  Dent  Com  Fodder.  —  This  is  a  yellow  dent  com 
believed  to  have  been  first  bred  in  the  middle  west  and  im- 
proved by  N.  H.  Brewer  of  Connecticut,  who  has  raised  cnor- 
moue  crops  by  following  an  intensive  system  of  fertilization  and 
cultivation.  We  have  not  been  successful  in  ripening  it  on  the 
station  farm.  At  the  time  of  cutting  (September  5-19)  the 
ears  were  hardly  in  milk,  and  consequently  not'euitahle  to  har- 
vest for  grain.  It  evidently  needs  a  somewhat  longer  growing 
season  than  is  usually  experienced  in  the  vicinity  of  Amherst 
It  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  18  tons  of  green  fodder  per 
acre,  and  yielded  about  17  per  cent  of  ears  in  dry  matter. 


Summary  of  Coefficients,  Period  I.  {Per  Cent.). 
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The  coefficients  obtained  in  this  trial  are  somewhat  higher 
than  the  average  for  immature  com.  While  the  percentage  of 
ears  was  low,  the  high  digestibility  can  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  the  soft,  incompletely  developed  stalks,  the  fiber  showing 
a  relatively  high  digestibility. 

Wing's  Improved  Vfhite  Cap  Dent  Com  Fodder.  —  This  va- 
riety of  corn  was  originated  by  J.  E.  Wing  of  Ohio.  It  would 
probably  form  a  very  satisfactory  variety  in  the  middle  west, 
but  the  season  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  enable  it  to  reach  ma- 
turity in  Kew  England.  Two  partially  developed  ears  were 
frequently  noticed  on  a  stalk.  When  cut  (September  5-19)  it 
was  in  milk  and  still  green.  It  yielded  at  the  rate  of  about  14 
tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre,  and  contained  16  per  cent,  of 
ears  in  its  dry  matter. 
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SunoHory  of  Coefficients,  Period  II.  {Per  Cent.). 
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This  corn  is  of  subataDtially  the  same  type  as  the  one  imme- 
diately preceding.  It  appeared  to  be  slightly  less  digestible, 
although  the  difference  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  two  lots  of  sheep, 

Alfalfa  Hay.  —  The  alfalfa  hay  used  in  these  experiments 
was  grown  on  the  college  farm.  It  was  cut  while  in  early  blos- 
som, and  was  quite  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  Period  III. 
represented  the  first  cutting  of  the  third-year  growth,  period 
IV.  the  second  cutting  of  the  third-year  growth,  and  period  V. 
the  first  cutting  of  the  first-year  growth.  Owing  to  different 
weather  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  cutting,  and 
which  necessitated  different  methods  of  handling,  the  amount  of 
leaves  lost  in  curing  was  not  uniform;  hence  a  strictly  fair 
comparison  could  not  be  made  between  the  different  cuttings. 
The  results  are  therefore  reported  together,  and  the  average 
given  for  the  several  lots.  In  order  to  draw  accurate  condu- 
sions  between  cuttings,  the  crop  should  either  he  fed  green  or 
cured  under  unifonn  conditions.  Owing  to  frequent  weather 
changes  this  is  often  not  possible  in  New  England. 
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Sumnunry  of  Coeffidenlt 

Pmod.  ///.,  IV.  mi  Y. 
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Uuforttmatelj  an  exact  record  of  the  coaditions  during  the 
caring  process  of  the  several  Iota  was  not  kept.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  first  cutting  of  the  third-year  growth  was  cured 
without  the  toss  of  a  great  deal  of  leafj  matter.  This  is  shown 
by  the  relatively  low  fiber  percentage  and  the  high  digestibility, 
The  Becond  cutting  of  the  third-year  growth  evidently  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  leaves,  as  indicated  by  its  high  fiber 
percentage  and  lessened  digestibility.  The  first  cutting  of  the 
first-year  growth  alsp  must  have  lost  an  excess  of  leaves,  as  it 
also  shows  excessive  fiber  and  low  digestion  coefficients.  It 
is  possible  that  the  tags  of  the  first  cutting,  third-year  growth 
and  the  first  cutting  first-year  growth,  were  reversed,  although 
we  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  that  effect. 

While  the  coefiicients  obtained  vary  considerably  the  average 
is  about  the  same  as  the  average  for  all  trials,  except  that  the 
coefficient  for  fat  is  somewhat  lower.  It  is  believed  that  the 
average  coeflScients  obtained  in  our  several  trials  show  fairly  the 
digestibility  of  eastern  grown  alfalfa  under  the  adverse  condi- 
tions due  to  the  loss  of  leaves  in  the  process  of  curing. 

Bed  Clover  Hay.  —  The  clover  was  seeded  in  early  August 
the  year  previous.     It  yielded  well,  was  in  early  blossom  when 
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cut,  and  was  cured  in  cocks.  The  firet  cutting  did  not  cure  out 
well,  owing  to  a  rainy  spell  during  the  curing  process.  It  had 
a  black  appearance  when  taken  to  the  bam,  and  later  had  to 
be  spread  in  the  sun  for  further  drying.  It  did  not  lose  its 
leaves  to  any  extent.  The  lot  was  lacking  in  a  satiBfactory 
odor  and  was  slightly  musty.  The  conditions  during  the  cur- 
ing of  the  second  cutting  were  more  favorable.  Both  lots  were 
rich  in  protein  (15.38  and  17.S'2  per  cent,  in  dry  matter)  and 
comparatively  low  in  fiber  (29.76  and  28.30  per  cent,  in  dry 
matter). 

Svmmary  of  CoeffidenU,  Periods  VI:  and  VII.  {Per  Cent.). 
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The  most  noticeable  difference  in  the  four  single  trials  with 
clover  hay  consists  in  the  variation  in  the  digestion  coefficients 
obtained  for  the  fiber  (43-62).  This  is  evidently  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  individuality  of  the  several  animals.  The  fiber 
in  the  second  cutting  was  apparently  not  as  digestible  as  in  the 
first  cutting.  The  other  coefficients  —  excepting  the  ash,  which 
is  found  to  vary  widely  in  moat  all  experiments  —  may  be 
considered  fairly  uniform.  The  coefficients  secured  by  us  are 
higher  than  the  average  for  all  experiments,  probably  due  to  the 
early  cuttings  of  the  crop.  When  the  clover  coefficients  are 
compared  with  our  reported  experiments  for  alfalfa,  it  is  noted 
that  in  ease  of  the  total  dry  matter,  the  former  shows  to  ad- 
vantage, although  the  reverse  is  true  in  a  comparison  of  the 
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experiments  reported  for  all  trials.  The  protein  in  the  clover  is 
shown  to  be  substantially  12  per  cent,  less  digestible  than  in 
the  alfalfa;  the  coefficients  vary  16  per  cent,  in  case  of  the 
average  for  all  trials.  In  case  of  the  fiber  the  conditions  are 
reversed,  differences  of  from  5  to  8  points  being  noted  in  favor 
of  the  clover.  The  comparative  digestibility  of  the  extract 
matter  is  about  the  same,  although  the  average  figures  show 
7  points  in  favor  of  the  alfalfa.  In  making  a  comparison  of 
the  two  plants  from  the  standpoint  of  digestibility,  two  im- 
portant differences  are  noted;  (1)  the  protein  in  the  alfalfa 
is  noticeably  more  digestible  than  in  the  clover  (12  to  16 
points),  and  (2)  the  fiber  from  5  to  8  points  less  so.  In  total 
digested  the  two  plants  approach  each  other,  showing  an  average 
of  about  60  per  cent,  as  against  55  per  cent,  for  timothy,  60 
per  cent,  for  early  cut  fine  hay,  65  per  cent,  for  rowen,  70  per 
cent,  for  the  entire  corn  plant,  and  85  per  cent,  for  com  meal. 

It  is  evident  that  the  relative  value  of  the  two  crops  cannot 
be  determined  from  their  digestibility  alone;  other  important 
factors  to  be  considered  are  cost  of  production,  yield  and  adapta- 
bility to  Massachusetts  conditions.  Taking  all  the  evidence  into 
consideration,  it  would  appear  that  although  the  cost  of  seed 
and  preparation  of  land  is  somewhat  against  the  alfalfa,  yet  its 
much  greater  length  of  life,  its  larger  average  annual  yield, 
and  its  rather  superior  nutritive  value  are  all  in  its  favor.  The 
conditions  governing  its  successful  cultivation  must  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  interested  in  its  production.  To  the  lack  of 
attention  to  these  conditions  by  the  average  fanner  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  the  failures  re|>orted. 
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